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SPAIN. 


iKETen    OF    THE    DIFFERENT     DEPARTMENTS  OF 
GOVERNMENT,  AND  OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 

OF  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY  IN  SPAIN. 

/■ 

An  ac<iuaintance  with  the  productions,  the  trade, 
and  manufactures  of  the  separate  provmces,  would 
fiimish  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  real  state 
of  Spain.  The  prosperity  or  adversity  of  those  de- 
pends, in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  general  laws  by 
which  the  kingdom  is  governed,  and  which  it  will 
be  therefore  necessary  first  to  examine.  The  opi- 
nion  advanced,  in  the  introduction  to  the  present 
work^  respecting  the  accumulation  of  the  trade  and 
wealth  which  Spain  had  at  various  times  experi- 
enced, has  already  been  partially  developed  in  the 
vol..  IV.  B  statistical 
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2  ACCOUNT  OF  SPAIN, 

Statistical  account  of  each  particular  province* 
This  will  be  further  illustrated  in  the  general  de- 
scription now  to  be  given  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  trade  ?uid  government  of  Spain,  and  by 
the  comparison  of  their  present  state  "ix^ith  that  in 
which- they  respectively  ai^>e^red  i^  differept  pe* 
Tiods  of  history. 
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CHAP.  I. 

POPULATION, 


Nee  numero  Hispanos :  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  artibus  Grxcos 
Auperavimus." 

Cic  Orat.  de  Har.  Ro8.  Cap.  9. 


Osojuo  f  Redhij  a  Spanish  author,  who  wrote  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  a  rough 
but  very  curious  calculation  respecting  Spanish 
population.  On  a  survey  he  discovered  that  Spam 
contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ianegas^ 
of  land  capable  of  cultivation.  Allowing  that  one- 
half  of  this  was  annually  under  tillage,  that  is, 
seventy-five  millions;  and  supposing  two-thirds^ 
or  fifty  millions  of  fanegas,  to  be  sown  with  wheat 
or  rye;   and  one-third,  or  twenty-five  millions, 

*  A  measure  containing  122  or  125  pounds  weight  of  com  $ 
and,  when  applied  to  land,  a  space  sufficient  to  sow  such  a 
measure  of  seed;  equivalent  to  an  area  of  681  toises  in  cir- 
eumference,  taking  the  toise  at  6  feet,  340f-  yards  English. 
BoC  taking  the  toise  at  920,46  lines,  and  the  English'  foot  at 
144,  the  number  will  be  somewhat  highcr.^T. 
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4  POPULATION. 

with  barley  or  oats ;  taking  the  average  annual 
produce  at  ten  fanegas  of  wheat  and  rye,  and 
twenty  fanegas  of  barley  and  oats,  the  result  would 
amount  to  five  hundred  millions  fanegas  of  wheat 
and  rye  per  annum,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  oats 
and  barley.  Of  this  produce  he  allows  four  hun- 
dred millions  fanegas  of  the  latter  description  of 
grain  for  the  support  of  brutes,  and  the  remain- 
ing si^  hundred  millions  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants. He  then  proves  that  every  fanega  of  corn 
ought  to  make  sixteen  pounds  of  bread  ;  and^^  ap- 
propriating one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  fo^  the 
daily  consumption  of  e^ph  individual,  he  concludes 
that  Spain  is  capable  of  growing  sufficient  com  to 
support  seventy-eight  millions  of  people  ♦. 

Proceeding  on  this  given  statement  as  a  cer] 
tain  base,  this  writer  assures  us  that  Spain  once 
had  a  population  of  seventy-eight  millions ;  and 
he  founds  his  statement  on  the  testimonies  of 
several  v riters  vho  have  treated  upon  the  subject. 
In  the  reign  of  Julius  Caesar,  at  one  time  it  con- 
tained forty  niilhons  of  people  j  and  at  another 
fifty-two.  This  apparently-exaggerated  account, 
however,  is  not  devoid  of  probability,  when  it  is 
recollected  what  numerous  armies  Spain  repeatedl  j 

*  Supposing  this  calculation  to  be  strictly  accurate  in  all  its 
parts,  )  ci  the  result  would  not  be  such  as  here  stated ;  six 
hundred  millions  fanegas  of  corn  would  support  a  population  of 
etghty-Jivc  millions. 
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tOPULATlOKi  3 

fi^rnished  for  a  long  series  of  years,  during  the 
^unic  wars,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians. The  immense  population  of  her  towns 
only  serve  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  that  part  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  situated.  Merida 
was  so  extensive  and  populous  as  to  furnish  a  gar- 
rison of  eighty  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand 
cavalry.  At  the  same  period  the  number  of  fami- 
lies enumerated  in  Tarragona  was  six  hundred 
thousand,  or  about  two  millions  five  hundred 
diousand  inhabitants.  But  the  population  of  the 
country  was  not  equally  proportionate  with  these 
towns ;  for,  however  numerous  the  ruins  of  an*, 
dent  buildings  are  which  I  have  observed  in  my 
travels  through  Spain,  they  are  far  from  counte- 
nancing an  idea  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
inhabitants;  and  even  the  historians  who  have 
^ken  upon  the  subject  are  not  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  themselves* 

The  population  of  Spain  suffered  but  little  di- 
minution under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ;  but 
it  very  sensibly  decreased  during  the  Moorish  dy- 
nasty. A  multitude  of  victims  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  sanguinary  sword  of  the  conquerors ;  and  a 
number,  no  less  considerable,  voluntarily  exiled 
themselves,  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  galling 
yoke  which  the  victors  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished inhabitants. 

Spain  was  again  repeopled  by  the  Christians, 
who,  conquerors  in  their  turn,  retook  from  the. 
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O  POPULATION'. 

Moors  those  lands  which  they  had  before  rapaci- 
ously seized.  Numerous  foreign  colonies  were 
transplanted  from  Germany,  and  especially  from 
France,  who  came  into  Spain  to  assist  in  extir- 
pating the  enemies  of  their  faith,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  new  conquerors  of  the  country,  and, 
afterward  settling,  they  contributed  to  increase  its 
population*  The  greater  part  of  the  troops,  se&t 
under  the  command  of  General  Du  Guesdin,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Henry  the  Second  upoa 
the  throne,  remained  in  Spain.  Catalonia,  Navarre, 
and  the  country  of  Sobrarbd  in  Aragon,  were 
then  inhabited  by  numbers  of  Frenchmen  i  and 
many  of  the  illustrious  families  in  Spain  may,  or 
should,  acknowledge  a  French  origin. 

Navarre  at  that  time  formed  a  separate  state, 
containing  about  eight  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants ;  and  near  the  same  period  the  states  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown  of  Aragon,  which  con- 
stituted the  kingdom  of  that  name,  with  those  of 
Valencia  and  Catalonia,  furnished  an  army  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  an  able  and  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  forces  sent  against  theni  by  the  king 
of  France,  and  to  conquer  the  two  SiciUes ;  the 
town  of  Tarragon  alone  contained  dghty  thousand 
families,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

The  kingdom  of  Grenada,  subjugated  by  the 
Moors,  had  at  the  same^  era  a  numerous  popula- 
tion.   The  city  of  Grenada  comprehended  seventy 
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thousand  houses^  occupied  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons,  and  furnished  fifty  thou- 
sand soldiers.  The  kingdom,  of  which  it  was  thd 
•capital,  reckoned  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
amount  to  three  millions,  in  an  extent  of  territory 
•ev^ty  leagues  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth. 

During  the  reign  of  Ferdmand  the  Hfth  and 
Isabella,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  diflferent 
parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  united ;  at 
which  time,  accprding  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  historians,  its  population  was  twenty  millions  } 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  number  t6 
be  an  exaggeration,  and  that  it  should  be  reduced 
fiill  one-third.  This  flourishing  state  of  Spain,  so 
pompously  displayed  by  modem  writers,  has  been 
minutely  examined,  and  reduced  to  its  propeif 
value,  in  a  memoir  written  upon  the  subject  by 
M.  Capmany  Monpalau,  an  author  of  uncom* 
mon  merit,  of  whom  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  speak.  In  fact,  nothing  is  found  which  tends  to 
demonstrate  that  the  country,  at  the  period  in 
question,  was  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  its 
manufactures  more  flourishing,  its  roads  better, 
or  its  canals  more  numerous,  than  at  present ;  in 
a  word,  that  any  vestiges  existed  analogous  to  a 
proof  of  its  having  such  a  vast  number  of  inha- 
bitants. The  population  was  certainly  greater 
than  it  has  subsequently  been }  but  it  was  £u:  from 
having  arrived  at  that  point  to  which  it  might 
have  been  carried^    In  the  time  of  Charles  the 
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First  it  diminished ;  yet  in  the  reign  of  his  son 
Philip,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  the 
large  armies  which  that  prince  kept  up,  at  the 
same  time,  in  Catalonia,  Portugal,  Holland^ 
Flanders,  and  Italy.  In  the  year  1688  it  amounted 
to  no  more  than  twelve  millions.  It  afterward  so 
rapidly  decreased,  that  its  numbers  were  reduced 
to  eight  millions^  on  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  accession  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  in  the 
year  1700.  During  the  civil  wars,  which  deso* 
lated  Spain  for  the  first  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  that  monarch's  reign,  it  suffered  a  still  greater 
diminution.  It  appears  by  a  representation*, 
drawn  up  by  Don  Vicente  de  Cangas,  and  pre- 
sented to  Philip  the  Fifth,  that  the  population  of 
the  states  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which  included  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  had  not,  at  that  period,  more  than 
four  millions  of  inhabitants ;  so  that  the  popula- 
tioa  of  the  whole  kingdom  could  not  then  have 
exceeded  six  millions  !• 

*  This  memoir  is  contained  in  a  work  entitled  Questiones 
Critkat^  published  in  the  year  I8O7. 

f  The  states  belonging  to  the  Castilian  government^  con- 
sisting of  twelve  provinces^  have  at  present  a  population  ot 
seven  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-two  souls ;  whilst  that  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, which  are  five,  contsun  but  two  millions  seven  hundred 
andfifty«six  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- two. 
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Spain  greatly  increased  in  the  numbers  of 
people  during  the  pacific  reigns  of  the  princes  of 
die  Bourbon  family.  The  eiyimeration  made  by 
royal  mandates,  in  the  years  1767  and  1768,  re* 
ported  the  population  at  nine  millions  three  hun^- 
dred  and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four 
p^sons;  and  by  a  new  census,  taken  in  the  years 
1788  and  J  789,  by  order  of  the  king,  the  re- 
turns presented  ten  millions  sixty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  The  latest  esti- 
mate, formed  in  the  year  1 797»  contains  a  much 
higher  number  :  comparative  tables  will  be  given 
at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Abundant  vestiges  of  its  former  population 
eadst  in  various  parts  of  Spain.  The  heights  are 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  gothic  castles,  mansions, 
&c.  and  through  the  whole  country  appear  dila- 
pidated chapels,  and  other  religious  edifices,  in 
solitary  places,  situated  in  the  midst  of  fields  or 
uncultivated  lands.  These,  at  some  period,  have 
been  parochial  churches  belonging  to  villages  or 
hamlets,  of  which  there  remains  no  other  trace. , 
Such  ruins  occupy  the  sites  of  many  ai^cient 
places,  which  have  disappeared  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  people,  or  the  devastating  effects 
of  Intestine  warfare.  The  number  of  these  in 
Catalonia,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  = 
names,  is  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  which  at 
present  exist    In  Aragon  are  reckoned  ojie  hun- 
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dlredand  fbrty-nine;  ia^Cs^lonia  three  hundred 
and  four;  twelve  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaea^  se- 
venty in  the  jurisdictions  of  Leon  and  Toro,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  eighty-seven  in  that  of 
Valencia;  eleven  in  La  Mancha;  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  in  New  Castile ;  and  in  Old  Cas^ 
tile  three  hundred  and  eight ;  constituting  a  som 
total  of  eleven  hundred  and  forty-one.  Under 
the  caliphs,  kings  of  Cordova,  twelve  hundred 
villages  enlivened  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver  ; 
of  which  two  hundred  scarcely  are  at  present 
left.  In  the  district  of  Malaga,  to  the  west  of  that 
city,  were  fifty  villages ;  and  sixteen  only  remain* 
The  most  striking  features  of  these  devastations 
proent  themselves  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  A 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Salamanca  comprized  seven 
hundred  and  forty^ght  villages  j  which  number 
is  now  reduced  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  villages  existed  in 
the  space  of  five  leagues,  near  des  fariidot  di 
Bonos  y  pena  del  rey^  on  the  confines  of  the  same 
bishopric  j  only  thirteen  remain. 

Many  of  the  villages  and  hamlets  still  subsist* 
ing  present  little  more  than  ruins,  and  are,'  in 
most  instances,  reduced  to  a  few  houses,  and  a 
small  number  of  inhabitants  ;  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  of  this  description  may  be  enumerated 
in  Aragon  alone. 

The  annexed  table  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
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losi  in  inhatntants  which  Spain  has  sustained  since 
die  expulsion  of  the  Romans :— > 


Gatalonia.    ""  f  Under  the  Romans 
.    Ttttragona*      X  In  the  i6th  century 

{Entertained  a  garrison 
in  the  time  of  the 
Romans 
Under  the  Moors 
At     the     com- 
mencement 
the  17th  cen 

n^tagdom  of  r,^  ,^7  ^„  ^^^ 

Y  In  the  16th  century 

(Under  the  caliphs 
In  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century 
^Amada  de  Duero 


Ancient 
|>opulatioD. 
Inhabitants. 
2,500,000 

350,090 


Present 

popalatioii. 

nhabitaats. 

10,000 


m-  f 

ofl; 


Jaraiejo 
Truxillo 
Montijo 


SeyiUe. 

Seviiie. 

Kingdom    of 

Cordova. 


Kingdom  of  Leon 
in    the     i6th 
*  oeotiiry« 


rAn 
\  Rioseco 
SMc 


tury. 


Medina  del  Campo 
LSalamanca  • 

f  Burgos 

Albu 

Valladolid 


90,000 
40,000 

8,000 

ia,ooo 

10,000 

300,000 
200,000 

J  ,000,000 

60,000 
6,500 
32,000 
60,000 
50,000 
40,000 
25,000 
60,000 
15,000 
14,000 


Cuellar 

Segovia,  persons  em- 
ploy^ in  manufac- 

^     turesonly           .  38,189 

^  Cassarmbios            .  1,000 

New  Castile    in  I  Santaollala             •  3,000 

the  1 4tb,  1 5th,  1  La  Puellela            •  10,000 

and  16th  cen- j  Alarcon        •          .  3,000 

turies.              /Valdemoro            •  6,000 

VToledo        .         .  200,000 

InlaMancha*         Cividadreal         .  25,000 
In  Jaen               Baeza,  under  the  Moors  1 50,000 

Xiogdom  of  Grenada.  Under  the  Moors  3,000,000 

n^^^         f  ^^  the  year  1492  250^000 

^^^'^"'^'^        1  In  the  year  1614  80,000 

Malaga.           .       -.  80,000 


5,000 

.  900 
4,000 
3,600 

96,00a 


35,000 

3,000 
6,000 
6,000 

13,000 
8,000 
2,500 

20,000 
2,000 
3,000 


12,000 

500 

300 

1,200 

1,000 

2,800 

25,000 

'  9>ooo 

15,000 

661,661 

50,000 

50,000 

Most 
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Most  writers  upon  this  subject  attribute  the  deW 
population  of  Spain  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
by  the  emigration  occasioned  in  its  colonization, 
and  which  in  a  degree  has  been  continuative  to  thd 
present  day.  But  this  emigradon  was  never  so 
considerable  as  to  diminish  the  population  jn  those 
parts  where  the  deficiency  is  at  present  most  ap- 
parent, and  where  it  was  most  strikingly  visible  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  ic 
is  further  observable,  that  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  which  had  no  partici- 
pation with  this  emigration  in  its  commencement, 
nor  for  two  centuries  after,  equally  partook  of  the- 
languor  and  decay  experienced  by  the  other  parts 
of  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  the  period  when  these 
provinces  were  called  upon  to  form  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Indies  was  the  precise  time  that 
trade  and  commerce  took  a  new  turn,  and  re- 
ceived an  additional  stimulus,  which  actually  in«  . 
creased  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Had  there 
been  In  the  Castiles,  Andalusia,  and  Estramadura, 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, they  would  not  have  been  more  aflFected 
than  those  by  their  relations  with  the  new  world* 
The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  depopulation, 
therefore,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  combination 
of  a  great  variety  of  other  circumstances. 

The  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Moors,  ia 
the  eighth  century,  considerably  diminished  the 
population.    A  great  number  of  the  Spaniards 
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fell  by  the  sword  of  the  invaders,  and  multitudes 
fled  from  their  homes,  renounced  their  coun- 
try, and  sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries. 
The  numerous  followers,  which  the  Moors 
brought  with  them,  when  they  conquered  Spain, 
were  insufficient  to  replace  the  numbers  of  the 
natives  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  oppressors.  The  infection  of  a 
plague,  which  infested  Europe  in  the  years  1341 
and  i,J48,  spread  over  Spain  by  means  of  a  ves^. 
sel  in  the  port  of  ilmeria.  Jt  made  a  most  rapid 
and  destructive  progress,  continued  its  ravages  for 
three  years,  and  swept  off  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  distressing  event  should  be 
considered  as  the  origin  of  the  depopulation  of  this 
kingdom.  The  lands  Remained  without  cultiva- 
tion, and  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  having 
lost  their  inhabitants,  quickly  fell  into  decay,  and 
the  houses  became  dilapidated.  The  few  who 
escaped  that  dreadful  scourge  took  possession  of 
the  estates  of  those  proprietors  who  bad  fallen 
victims  to  the  pestilence.  Thus  they  acquired 
great  additions  to  their  property,  and  lands  of 
considerable  extent  came  into  the  possession  of 
one  proprietor :  but  they  could  not  be  properly 
cultivated  for  want  of  labourers,  and  therefore 
were  incapable  of  producing  subsistence  for  an  in- 
creased population.  Spa.n  was  thus  deprived  of 
the  means  of  being  repeopled,  and  this  accounts 
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for  the  numerous  and  extensive  tracts  of  onculd- 
vated  lands  visible  at  the  present  day. 

The  same  scourge  renewed  its  ravages  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  following  centuries  In  the  years 
1483^  1488,  in  1^01,  1506}  but  the  most  descv 
iating  was  the  plague  of  Andalusia^  that  raged 
in  the  year  1649)  during  which,  in  the  cities 
of  Seville  and  Cadiz  alone,  it  hwept  away  one 
hundred  thousand  persons* 

Previous  to  the  latter  period  the  country  had 
fiuffo'ed  the  terrible  effects  of  a  general  scarcity  ; 
the  consequences  of  which  were  infectious  ^  and 
£aLtai  diseases,  that  carried  off  an  eleventh  part  of 
the  inhabitants. 

These  causes  were  sufEciently  powerful  to  effect 
and  continue  depopulation  in  a  country,  where 
the  means  of  preventing  it,  by  encouraging  agri- 
culture, and  attaching  foreigners,  had  almost  uni* 
formly  been  neglected.  Numerous  other  causes 
concurred  with  these  to  produce  the  same  effects. 

Internal  war£aire  continued  in  Spain  thrcnigh  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  Spaniards,  for  nearly 
seven  centuries,  were  obliged  to  be  armed  against 
the  Moors,  to  effect  the  reconquest  of  their  coun* 
try,  which  the  latter  had  unjustly  alienated.  Hiose 
wars,  which  commenced  in  the  ninth  century,  did 
not  teraunate  till  after  the  taking  of  Grenada,  in 
the  ye^  149S,  by  the  catholic  kings.  They  had 
been  through  their  whole  condnuaace  exceedingly 
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tanguinary,  and  millions  of  Spaniards  feU  in  the 
dreadful  and  reiterated  conflicts. 

More,  probably,  fell  also  in  the  civil  wars,  which 
frequently  spread  desolation  through  this  divided 
kingdom.  Not  sadated  by  the  combats  they  had 
so  long  maintained  with  the  Moors,  the  Span« 
iards  for  a  long  period  became  mutual  victims 
to  intestine  quarrels ;  and  the  rancour  with  which 
Aese  were  conducted  was  apparently  ^nore  en- 
venomed, by  the  ravages  they  committed  in  their 
Own  conntry,  than  what  they  had  evinced  against 
their  foreign  enemies.  The  reigns  of  Orduno 
the  Second  and  Sancho  the  First,  kings  of  Leon, 
in  the  tenth  century;  those  of  Alphonso  the 
Sixth,  and  Alphonso  the  Eighth,  also  kings  of 
Leon  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  commence* 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  centuries;  those  under 
the  kings  of  Castile,  Sancho  the  Second,  in 
die  eleventh  century ;  Alphonso  the  Wise,  and 
Sancho  the  Fourth,  in  the  thurteenth  j  Peter  the 
Cruel  iA  the  fourteenth ;  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  the 
Weak,  in  the  fifteenth  ;  were  signalized  by  civil 
wars  of  long  duration,  which  harassed  and  de« 
populated  the  territories  of  those  princes.  Ara* 
gon,  though  it  formed  a  separate  independent 
state,  was  not  more  tranquil.  During  those  civil 
wars  it  generally  espoused  the  Castilian.  cause, 
and  often  was  disturbed  by  intestine  commotions, 
which  were  seldom  allayed  without  bloodshed  and 
tljiughter.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies 
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furies  were  pre-eminently  the  periods  most  distin-' 
guished  for  the  long  and  sanguinary  wars,  wbichf 
disturbed  the  reigns  of  Peter  the  Third,  and  John 
the  Second,  The  civil  warfare  was  again  re- 
newed after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.     Half 

,  the  kingdom  of  Spain  took  up  arms  in  the  reign 
of  Charles,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was 
the  war  designated  in  the  Spanish  annals  under 
the  name-  of  ^^  de  las'  comunidades V  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  the  province  of  Catalonia  singly 
occupied  the  attention  and  employed  the  troops  of 
Philip  the  Fourth ;  nor  was  it  reduced  to  submis* 
sion  till  after  a  resistance  of  twenty-two  years. 
.     -^he  number  of  persons  who  fell  victims  in  these 

^  p0^ntinued  and  sanguinary  struggles  must  have 
been  beyond  calculating.  They  have  never  been  re-^ 
placed ;  nor  have  any  adequate  means  been  adopt* 
cd  to  invite  or  facilitate  the  effecting  a  new  popu- 
lation. But  these  are  not  the  only  wars  in  which 
Spain  has  been  engaged.  In  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  during  the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  Charles  the  First, 
Philip  the  Second,  Philip  the  Third,  and  Philip 
the  Fourth,  vast  armies,  with  numerous  bodies  of 
men  to  recruit  th^m,  were  fr^uently  sent  abroad 
into  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Por- 
tugal. .A  very  small  part  of  those  ever  returned 
to  Spain.  Some  fell  in  battle,  some  by  discjise, 
an4  some  by  famine.  Those  who  survived  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  destitute  of  pay^  and  the 
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means  of  retiring  to  their  own  country,  either 
enlisted  among  the  troops  of  other  monarcfas,  or 
took  up  their  abode  in  those  places  in  which  they 
happened  to  be  left,  and  thus  effisctuaUy  became 
so  many  men  for  ever  lost  to  Spain  t  Urn  numbtt 
was  incalculable  in  the  course  of  three  centuries. 
Those  distsoit  wars  contributed  more  to  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  kingdom  than  all  the  other  causes 
combined*  The  possessions  which  Spain  held  in 
Italy  and  Flanders  were  equally  injurious  to  her 
population.  Multitudes  of  Spaniards  emigrated 
into  thdse  countries  to  seek  their  fortunes,  or  ob« 
tain  employment*  Few  of  them  ever  returned. 
Some  died ;  others  took  up  their  settled  residence, 
married,  had  children,  formed  establishments,  and 
never  left  the  country.  This  took  place  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  years* 

The  victdries  gained  by  the  Spaxuards  over  the 
Moors  produced  a  similar  effect.  As  soon  as  the 
former  had  obtained  repossession  of  the  country, 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  retreated  into  Africa, 
or  retired  into  other  parts  of  Spain,  still  occupied 
by  their  countrymen.  The  conquered  country  re- 
mained half  peopled,  and  could  only  be  repeopled 
at  the  ezpence  of  the  other  districts  of  Spain,  ftom 
whence  it  might  receive  a  fresh  colonization  by 
diminishing  their  population* 

A  fanatic  and  mistaken  zeal  adopted  a  destruc- 
tive policy,  by  proscribing,  on  account  of  their 
religious  tenets,  two  wealthy  and  industrious  peo^ 
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pie,  the  Jews  ahd  the  Moors.  These  were  pecfuS' 
arly  valuable  for  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
agriculture,  arts,  trade,  and  commerce.  An  edict 
issued  at  Grenada,  the  30th  of  March,  1492» 
against  the  advice  of  the  ministry  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  council,  ordained,  that  every 
Jew^ho  did  not  confess  Christianity  within  six 
months  should  be  constrained  to  quit  all  coun* 
tries  under  the  government  of  the  Catholic  kings* 
Another  equally  impolitic  edict  was  published  ia 
the  year  1 6 14,  by  which  numbers  of  Moors,  whd, 
after  being  subdued,  had  remained  peaceably  in, 
Spain,  were  expelled  the  country.  About  one 
hundred  thousand  Jewish  fEimilies  pretended  to  be 
converted)  and  in  the  issue  became  victims  to  the 
Inquisition*  More  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
Jews  left  the  kingdom,  and  went  into  France, 
Italy,  Africa,  and  the  Levant,  and  carried  with 
them  the  wealth  and  other  species  of  property 
which  they  had  acquired  by  industry  smd  trade. 
All  the  Moors,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions, 
departed,  leaving  their  towns  and  villages  deserted. 
These  two  measures  might  be  apparently  poKtic*, 
but  they  were  injurious  in  reality,  and  instanta- 
neously detracted  from  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Spain  three  millions  of  persons.  Such  are  the 
principal   causes  of  Spanish  depopulation;   yet 

*  See  what  has  been  adyacced  on  this  subject  in  the  Intro* 
ductory  discourse* 

many 
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tn^y  tireumstances,  less  prominent,  and  hot 
so  generally  known,  have  contributed  a  certain 
share. 

The  depredatory  cruizing  of  the  Barbary  pirates  j 
for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  did  immense 
injury  to  the  population  of  this  kingdom,  by  th6 
vast  numbers  of  captives  th^y  made  both  at  sea 
and  by  incursions  on  the  coasts.  According  to  a 
calculation  drawn  up  by  the  Count  de  Campos 
manes,  there  were  always,  during  the  last  century, 
thirty  thousand  Spanish  prisoners  at  Algiers ;  and^ 
although  numbers  perished  from  the  cruel  treat- 
ment they  received  in  slavery,  while  many,  to 
avoid  it,  embraced  Mahometanism,  and  others 
were  redeemed,  yet  the  number  of  thirty  thousand 
was  usually  complete  *• 

The  Mesta^  an  establishment  which  will  be  de^^ 
scribed  under  the  article  Agriculture,  further  con-i 
tributes  to  diminish  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a 
large  portion  of  Spain.  The  immense  quantity  of 
land  converted  into  a  state  of  pasturage  iii  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  it  is  established,  affords 
few  means  for  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  obtain 
a  subsistence,  or  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  lifef, 
by  being  occupied  in  the  labours  of  husbandry. 
Some  consequently  languish  in  misery  and  wantj  . 
others  turn  mendicants  and  vagrants,  and  others 
become  a  nuisance  of  a  worse  soft  to  general  so- 

*  This  no  longer  exists  since  Spain  has  been  at  peace  with 
Algiers,  and  has  kept  up  a  respccUble  maritime  force. 

c  2t  f  iety: 
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ciety.  The  Mesta,  on  the  other  hand^  employs 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  in  taking  care  of 
the,  flocks  of  she^p,  who  lead  a  wandering  life^ 
and  seldom  or  ever  marry^ 

The  great  proprietors  are  also  injurious  to  Spa- 
nish population,  by  their  being  too  extensively 
multiplied.  The  lands,  for  three,  six,  eighty 
twelve,  and  fifteen  leagues  in  extent,  often  belong 
to  one  owner  ;  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  nearly 
possess  the  whole*  The  third  part  of  Spain  is 
held  by  the  houses  of  Medina  Celi,  Alba,  PInfan* 
tado,  Aceda,  and  some  few  other  grandees ;  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  the  chapter  of  Toledos,  Com- 
postella,,  Valencia,  Seville,  Murcia,  &c.  and  a  few  of 
the  religious  orders,  particularly  the  Benedictinea 
and  Jeronmites.  The  major  part  of  these  lands  is 
under  grass.  It  is  not  therefore  the  uniting  of  so 
many  of  these  domains  under  a  small  number  of 
proprietors  which  appears  to  be  so  objectionable ; 
but  it  is  the  consequent  improper  management 
of  the  lands  they  include,  and  the  deficiency  of 
establishments  for  their  profitable  culture.  The 
coriijosj  or  farms,  usually  comprize  twice  as  much 
land  as  can  well  be  cultivated  under  the  ma- 
nagement  of  one  master,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  taking  the  ploughs  to  the  fields  amounts  to  a 
moiety  of  what  should  be  devoted  to  the  laLour 
of  tillage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proprietors  do 
not  overlook  their  servants  in  husbandry,  but  live 
in  the  cities,  leaving  to  subalterns  the  management 
of  their  estates,  while  the  manorial  houses  dilapi- 
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date  into  tains*  Thdr  woods  disappear  by  the  de- 
structive axes  of  their  agents  ;  the  lands  are  but 
half  cuhivated  for  want  of  hands ;  labourers  from 
other  parts  recerve  no  encouragement  to  ccmiki  and 
cettle,  for  lack  of  the  means  of  subsistence  j  and 
the  few  villages  which  are  inhabited,  are  rapidly 
hastening  to  decay. 

Another  great  evil  is  what  is  termed  the  presides^ 
This  name  is  ^ven  to  a  species  of  punishment 
which  is  often  imprudently,  and  sometimes  capri* 
ciously,  inflicted.  Every  little  justice  of  a  town 
or  village  will  frequenitly  condemn  to  it  a  number 
of  individuals  for  unimportant  misdemeanors. 
Till  those  unfortunate  persons  can  appear  before 
higher  tribunals,  some  are  confined  in  the  prisons 
belonging  to  the  respective  jurisdictions  on  the 
continent  of  Spain,  and  many,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  are  transported  to  Ceuta,  Melilla,  and 
various  other  places,  where,  under  a  plausible 
pretence  that  the  prisoners  are  employed  on  the 
public  works,  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  bane- 
ful indolence.  Some  are  doomed  for  life ;  others 
for  a  limited  time.  The  greater  number  of  these 
become  worse  than  before ;  they  contract  habits  of 
sloth  and  idleness,  are  corrupted  by  the  conver- 
sation and  example  of  the  criminal  company 
with  which  they  are  immured,  and  are  so  many 
persons  for  ever  lost  to  industry,  to  agriculture 
and  trade,  to  population  and  the  state.  Spain 
swarms  with  miserable,  poor,  and  wretched  vaga- 
bonds.    The  former  are  multiplied  by  the  facility 

c  3 
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they  find  of  existing  by  alms ;  and  the  latter  c<m« 
sist  of  such  as  have  returned  from  the  presidnj 
and^  in  many  instances^  of  unfortunate  peasants^ 
yrho.  are  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  impossibi* 
lity  of  finding  employment,  or  procuring  necessa- 
ries to  supply  the  demands  of  nature^.  Both 
live  miserably,  and  die  prematurely.  From  Ga- 
licia  there  is  a  continual  emigration.  A  swarm 
annually  quits  that  province,  which,  dividing,  some 
go  for  Italy,  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn  \  and  others 
for  Portugal,  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  There  they 
become  errand  lackies,  porters,  servants^  and  car*- 

*  The  mischiefs  arising  from  the  increase  of  vagabonds  have 
been  long  known.  So  long  since  as  the  year  1445,  prisons  had 
l^een  established  for  the  confinement  of  persons  of  this  descripr 
tion>  in  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Old  CastHe.  But  such 
establishments  met  with  formidable  opposition^  and  they  were 
soon  abandoned.  At  length  one  was  again  founded  at  Seville, 
in  the  year  17 9A,  by  Torribio  de  Vclasco;  and  it  still  remains 
under  the  name  of  hs  Torribios.  By  a  decree,  dated  the  7th 
of  May,  1775,  Charles  the  Third  ordered  that  all  vagabonds 
should  be  committed  to  houses  of  seclusion,  or  bridewells, 
juid  employee!  in  useful  labour.  Immediately  such  places  of 
confinement  were  erected  at  Corunna,  %^motz,  Cadiz,  and 
Carthagena.  Tn  the  course  of  time  others  were  established  at 
Barcelona,  Cuenca,  Grenada,  Jaen,  Murcia,  Toledo,  and  Val« 
ladolid.  Here  such  as  were  fit  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
the  army  and  navy  \  and  the  children  sent  to  charitable  institu* 
tions  to  be  taught  useful  trades.  But  the  want  of  necessary 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  such  establishments,  and  from  the 
method  adopted  in  the  taking  up  these  vagabonds,  it  cannot 
excite  surprise  that  Spain  is  overrun  with  them,  and  that  they 
should  abound  more  jn  the  places  where  houses  are  erected  for 
their  reception  than  elsewhere. 

^       .riers 
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riers  of  water.  Those  in  Portugal  are  denomi« 
nated  gallegM^  in  F^xh  Savoyards.  The  number 
18  usually  about  eighty  thousand.  A  few,  after 
they  have  amassed  a  little  money^  return  into  their 
own  country,  others  die  in  Portugal  ^  many  remain 
there,  marry,  and  follow  diflferent  occupations, 
l^ese  persons  and  their  offspring  are  so  many  in- 
^viduals  lost  to  Spain.  In  a  word,  the  same 
causes  which  obstruct  the  flourishing  state  of  agri- 
culture are  equally  obstacles  to  the  increase  of 
population. 

The  depopulation  of  Spain  has  therefore  been 
owing  to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  a  few  of  which 
would  have  been  apparently  sufficient  to  have  pro- 
duced it.  How  effectual  must  thto  have  been  the 
simultaneous  combination  of  all !  Many  of  the 
ktter  causes  still  exist  j  but  means  are  at  length 
applied  for  their  removal  j  improvements  have  been 
made  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
the  result  has  already  been  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation, which  has  been  manifest  within  the  last 
sixty  years.  But  this  grand  object  can  never  be 
obtained  in  a  way  adequate  to  the  extent  of  Spain, 
till  the  laws  respecting  the  westa  are  abrogated. 
They  do  not  encourage  industry,  and  they  do  not 
invite  labourers  from  other  countries;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Spanish  government  has  always  ap- 
peared jealous  of  admitting  strangers,  and  has  done 
^very  thing  in  its  power  to  disgust  them.  It  were  to 
be  wished  it  were  not  more  so  even  at  the  present 
^y^  and  that  all  such  kind  of  prejudices  were 
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done  zw^Y*  ^he  glory  of  i  kingdom,  and  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  does 
not  consist  in  the  indulging  such  a  mistaken  spirit 
of  patriotism. 

It  remains  to  state  what  the  present  populatbn 
of  Spain  is,  and  that  of  each  particular  province. 
The  enumeration  made  hy  royal  authority,  in  die 
years  1787  and  17881  form  the  basis  of  the  table 
which  I  here  present  to  the  public: — 

State  of  Spamsh  Population  in  the  year  1788. 


Biscay 

Arsgofi 

Catalonia 

Asturias 

Galicia 

Estramadara 


{Alava 
Guipuzcoa 
Lordship  of  Biscay 


Souls. 

71,399 
120,716 
116,042 


} 


"^Kingdom  of  Seville 
i  Kingdom  of  Cordova 
Andalusia  <  Kingdom  of  Grenada 
)  Kingdom  of  Jaen 
^Sierrs  Morena 


r 
r 


754,29:3^ 

236/)l6f 

661,661  V 

i7r,iS6l 
7i9i8^ 


Kingdom  of  If  urcia 

Kingdom  of  Valencia 

JCingdom  of  Navarre      .  ... 

'Mancka 

^  JorisdicHon  of  Ccenca    •     266,182' 
of  Guadalaxara,  144,370 


New 
Castile 


of  Toledo 


Province  of  Madrid        • 
City  of  Madrid 
Araojuez,  royal  demesne 
^Le  Pardo>  ro^al  deipesne 


334,425  . 
58,943 
156,6/2 
2,655 
611^ 


SodSr 

308,157 

023,308 
814,4U 
347,77fi 

1,345803 
416,923 

1,837,024 

337,686 
7P3,084 
227,322 
206,l6Q 


933,86!{ 
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King 
dom  pf^ 
L<eou 


Jurisdiction  of  Avlla 
—     ■  ■     of  Barges     . 
of  Old  Castile 
of  Segovia    • 
of  Soria 
of  Vailadolid  . 
S.  lldefonga^  royal  demesne 
The  Escaria]^  royal  demesne 


1 

/'Juri 


Jurisdiction  of  lioon 

of  Palencia     . 
of  Salamanca 
of  Toro 


115,173-1 

465,410  I 

74,669! 

167,525  [ 

196,3 

4, 

V 
250,134^ 

112,514  1 

310,380  ( 

92,404^ 


1,19«.9«* 


G6p,4Z% 


10,143,975 


A  Table  rf  tbe  comparathi  Population  of  Spain^  divided^ 

into  Classes. 


Ftovm£e& 


Secu- 
lar 


Kuagdcini  of 

Seville     . 

mpg4«m  of 

Ii^Dfn  of 

^exL^da  - 

£Mr|dbni  of 

htm 
Eiitgdom  pf 

Mh^Aam  of 

Kitirre     * 

I^Qgdom  of 
Uqh    < 

Cilfcia     , 
Eftiainadurn 

S«ia  More 
ibyal     dc- 


Tool 


SSfi 

747 

1,^2] 
5,634 

9,0  N 
£1 


Monks 


5,0  ■>  J 

5.31 1 

ay*' 

5>94S 

5^0i 


1264 


Nxms 
Friars. 


Con- 


J, 109 

ass 

J, '37 

1,3,74 

MQ 

1,14; 

l,74fct 
ti  10 

5,210 


12 


^S4 
13U 

lai 

7. 

in 

190 

17^ 

tVUt 
.1^4 


60,e4tl  i9,27ul  22^37  3,U9t  473^7161 276,090  20,080 


Ntibles. 


Seryaau 


Q,Q6S 
999 

1,979 
874 

4,704 

IJ076 

1,S66 

1M44 

ir^054 

11^,1^3 

n'\S74 

31,540 

1  \731 

J.7^4 

I4^j036 


17,494 

2,477 

7,196 

4,096 

6.408 

18,^6'? 

20,963 

22,009 

9,910 

S,713 
6,U1 

e5,?i8 

18,968 
11.036 
8,410 
50,528 
36,683 

366 

520 


Pa- 
mhef 


S05 

75 
490 
118 
101 

56: 

2,73r 

l,3:'t 

7.J.'I 

720 

C38 

2,460 
3,68' 
415 
111 
1,190 
4,55- 

15 


Vil- 

lag^> 


219 

•      63 

397 

•74 

108 

550 

1,595 
830 
632 
670 

a,fl95 
3,658 
360 
167 
l,Mu 
3,909 

U 


19,219 


Indivi- 
duals. 


754,298 

236,016 

(6 1,661 

177,156 

337,^«6 

783,084 
814,413 
623,308 
227,362 
808,157 
347,776 

665,45S 
1.345,803 
416,9«« 
206,160 
930,661 
1,190,180 

7,918 

10,048 

10,148,975 
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The  table  eontainmg  the  population  of  Spain, 
in  the  dlBferent  periods  of  the  monarchy,  wilt 
shew  the  changes  which  the  kingdom  has  ezpe* 
rienced  in  this  respect ;  and,  by  comparing  these 
with  the  events  that  have  been  previously  stated 
as  the  causes  of  depopulation,  we  shall  be  con* 
Tinced  of  the  method  in  which  it  has  been  ef« 
fteted. 

A  Table  rf  the  Population  of  Spain  at  different 
Periods. 

Under  the  Romans,  according  to  the  general  opinion}  Spain 
contained  forty  millions  of  people  $  but«  according  to  mj 
own,  not  more  than  .  20^000»00a 

At  the  close  of  the  14th  cehtury^  according  to  several 
Spanish  writers,  but  whose  statements  appear  exaggerated^ 
thus:—  , 

Number  of 

Persons. 

States  of  Castile  :  •  .  11,000^000 

States  of  Aragon  •  .  •*'  7j7W,00O 

Kingdom  of  Grenada      .  •  •        3^000^800 


Total  ,  21,700,800 


Guided  by  the  opinions  of  authors  better  informed,  and 
more  reasonable  in  their  statements,  1  cannot  cany  the  popu« 
lation,  at  that  period,  higher  than  .  16,000,000 

Under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  according  to  numerous  authorities,  the  population 
comprized  20,000,000;  but,  by  a  more  probable  estimate, 
not  more  than  14  or         .  •  \5fiOOfiOO 
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Ih  tbe  year  1688 

lO^OOO^OOO 

1700,  at  the  death  of  Charles  the 

Second 

8,000,000 

1715,  under  Philip  the  Fifth     . 

e,ooo,ooo 

1768,  vinder  Charles  the  Third  . 

fl,307,8M 

1787  and  1788,  in  the  last  year 

of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 

Third 

10,143,075 

By  the  last  census  that  was  taken  in  the  years  1797  and 
1798,  the  statements  of  which  have  hot  yet  been  published^ 
but  lately  were  locked  up  in  the  office  belonging  to  the  nu- 
nister  of  finance,  Soler,  it  appears  the  population  exceeded 
12,000,000.  Hence  it  may  be  observed  that  the  populatioa 
of  Spain  had  been  continually  diminishing,  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  till  the  year  171^>  in  the  following  propor- 
tions:—  . 

Prom  the  time  of  the  Bomans  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteepth  century,  a  qtace  of  about  1^000 
jears  1  ...  «  4/XX),00ll 

From  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  a  space  of  100  years^ 
about  •  •  •  •  •  1,500,000 

From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
year  1688,  a  space  less  than  200  years,  nearly        5,000,000 
From  the  year  1688  to  1700^  that  is,  12  years     2,000»000 
Since  the  year  1700  to  1715  •  2,000,000 

It  again  increased. 

From  the  year  1715  to  17^8,  a  space  of  33  years  d,307,80€ 

From  the  year  1768  to  1788>  in  tw^ty  years         336,171 

gince  the  last  period  to  the  present,  more  than     2,000 fiOO 

Total  increase  since  the  year  1715     *      6, 143,975 


The 
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TIm  numbef  of  parishes  and  Tillages  lias  been  equally  in- 
creased  dunng  the  same  period. 


In  1768 


Number  of  parishea 
Number  of  viUagea 


IS\06     200SO 


16427 


Parishes, 
In  20  year»j  therefore,  Spain  had  an  increase  of  1974 


In  1788. 


39219 

Villages. 
2792 


66687 
56457 
27665 
25248 

60240 
49270 
22337 
15875 

• 

• 
:h 

5447 
7183 
5328 
9373 

The  number  of  clergy  in  Spain  ih  the  same  period  de- 
creased in  the  following  propo]:tion. 

In  I768.[ln  17S8 

Secular  clergy  .  •  # 

Monks  •  .  •  • 

Vians  and  friara  * 

Subaltern  ministers  of  the  church 

Diminution  of  the  secular  dergy  in  20  yeya 
——of  monks 

«■       of  nuns  and  fHars 

■  of  subaltern  ministers  of  the  church 

Total  number  of  the  clergy  diminished  2733 1 

The  diminution  of  the  clergy  since  the  year  1788  to  the 
present  period  has  been  comparatirely  much  greater.  In 
many  convents  the  religious  of  both  sexes  have  been  re-united* 
and  many  become  extinct  by  having  beep  prohibited  from  re- 
eeiving  novices. 

According  to  calculations  which  have  been  made,  the  no* 
bility  have  very  much  decreased  in  Spain  within  the  space  of 
twenty  years. 

Number  of  grandees  or  nobles  in  1768  «  722,794 

Number  of  grandees  or  nobles  in  1788  •  478,716 

Diminution  in  twenty  years       •  •  .     .  244,078 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  statement  is  made  ac« 
cording  to  the  enumeration  of  1768,  which  cannot  be  do- 
|>ended  upon  as  an  accurate  itatemeot  of  the  number  of  noblea 

in 
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inSpein  5  &r  it  is  geoeraUy  beliered  that  manj  on  ijiat  occasibtt 
jreturned  themselves  as  noblemeaj,  who  were  not  such,  and  that 
numerous  towns,  villages,  and  lesser  communities,  in  their 
.  reports,  augmented  the  number  of  their  nobles^  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  the  procuring  a  diminutioa  of  their  taxet  and 
#ther  imposts. 

As  respects  the  division  of  the  population  see 
the  following  statement,  which  appears  to  me  con* 
sistent  with  probability.  It  was  published  at  Ma« 
drid  in  180S^  and  appeared  in  the  Literary  Memo- 
rial  of  that  year*  According  to  this  statement 
Ac  whole  population  of  Spain  will  be  10,409,879> 
which  makes  300,000  persons  more  than  the  nu- 
meration of  1788  j  but  1,600,000  less  than  that 
of  1797^  The  error  in  this  report  is  great  j  but 
the  division  appears  more  accurate. 

Numbers^ 
Men  .  .  .  .  5,004,187 

Women         .  •  .  .  .  5,205,602 

Out  of  this  number  there  it  calculated  to  be  of 

single  men,  religious,  or  widowers       .  .     3,257,023 

Of  nuns,  widows,  &c.  .  •  .         3,262>196 


Total  .  ;  .6,519,218 

Married  persons        •  .  •  •         3^890,661. 

The  result  of  this  statement  is,  that  there  exists 
in  Spain  2,628,557  individuals  of  both  sexes,  who 
do  not  contribute,  or  at  least  are  not  supposed  to 
contribute,  to  her  population.  From  this  view, 
and  the  progress  we  have  already  stated,  it  will 
be  easy  to  discover,  by  comparative  calculations 

with 
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with  the  detailed  statements  of  population  in  othef 
countries,  the  proportionate  number  of  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  &c.  which  annually  take  plac<^ 
in  Spain. 

Bespecting  the  proportion  between  the  extent  of  territory  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  no  eslidiate  sufficiently  accurate 
has  ever  been  made  in  Spain.  It  was  attempted  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Second,  hj  Pierre  (TEsquivel;  but  the  result  of 
his  labours  has  not  descended  down  to  us.  At  this  loss  Mo* 
rales  and  Philqt  de  Gttevara  express  their  deep  regret.  For 
want  of  a  more  exact  estimate  we  shall  give  that  of  Hassel^ 
published  two  years  ago  at  Bruns^Vick  in  the  "  Statistique  £u« 
rop6enne,*'  or  Statistical  Account  of  £urope.  I  am  satisfied, 
by  many  proximate  calculations,  that  it  is  pretty  accurate. 
According  to  this  Spain  contains  25,145  square  leagues,  of  25 
to  a  degree,  and  10,730,000  inhabitants  -,  which  will  allow  425 
idhabitants  for  every  square  league.  It  will  hence  be  easy  to 
ascert^n  the  other  numbers  by  calculating  after  the  propor* 
lion  of  9  to  25.  The  equatorial  degree  is  25  French  leagues, 
and  15  Grerman  miles  5  then  reckoning  their  surfeces  as  the 
square  of  their  sides,  9  square  German  miles  are  equal  to  25 
square  leagues  of  France. 


The  whole  of  Spain 
Kingdom  of  Castile 
Provinces  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  Gui- 

dalaxara,  Cuenca,and  h  Mancha 
Burgos,  Segovia,  Soria,  and  Avila 
Leon,  Valencia,    Toro,    Zamora, 

Valladolid,  and  Salamanca 
Asturias 
Gilicia 
Estr^madura 
Seville 


Square 

Gerroau 

miles. 

Inhabitants 
an  general. 

Inhabit-) 
antsbjr 
square 
miles. 

9053 
6628 

107:iOOOO 
7278OOO 

1185^ 
1098 

1731 
'740 

1162000 
915000 

602r 

1236 

805 
240 
640 
682 
4^4 

939000 
348000 
1350000 
427000 
755000 
( 

1042 
1450 
210^ 
527 
1780 
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Coitlova .      «  I  • 

Jaen 

Grenada  and  Antiquera 
Murcia         •  .         • 
Kingdom  of  Aragon 
Aragon 

Navarre  • 

CataJonia        • 
Valencia 
Majoroa 

Lordship  of   Biscay,    comprising 
Alava,  Goipozcoa,  and  Biscay 


This  statement  appears  more  agreeable  to  fact; 
because  it  approximates  nearer  to  the  enumeration 
made  in  the  year  1799)  which  amounted  to  above 
12,000,000  of  inhabitants  j  the  increase  of  num« 
bers  principally  appears  in  the  provinces  belongs 
ing  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon^ 


Square 

Inbal>tt. 

German 

Inhabitants 

ants  by 

miles. 

in  general 

square 
miles. 

296 

237000 

800 

240 

118060 

491 

580 

686000 

1184 

250 

S6OOOO 

1440 

2  J  45 

3152000 

1469 

710 

624000 

878 

180 

190000 

1055 

580 

1200000 

2068 

490 

933000 

1904 

185 

205000 

1105 

280 

300000 

1071 
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CHAP.  II. 
AGRICULTURE, 

No  country  in  Europe  is  so  generally  fertile  as' 
Spaiui  or  has  equal  advantages  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  this  regtcm  the  ancients  fixed  the 
site  of  the  Elysian  fields^  and  the  gardens  of  Iht 
Hes{>erides.  A  country  which,  from  the  genial 
nature  of  the  climate,  aided  by  a  superior  agri- 
culture, gave  rise  to  those  ancient  traditions. 
Whei  the  Romans  first  entered  Iberia,  they 
were  astonished  at  the  highly  productive  and 
flourishing  state  in  which  they  found  many 
parts  of  it.  The  existing  industry  they  encou- 
raged, and  Spain  became  at  the  same  time  the 
granary  of  their  empire,  and  the  nursery  of 
their  armies.  The  northern  nations,  who  sub- 
sequently took  possession  of  this  country,  might 
check,  but  they  did  not  destroy,  that  fortunate  dis- 
position. As  soon  as  they  had  parcelled  o^t  the 
lands,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  agriculture.  Many  of  the  institu- 
tions attributed  to  the  Moors  were  anterior  to  the 
period,  when  that  people  took  possession  of  Spain. 
The  subterraneous  buildings,  for  preserving  corn, 
and  known  under  the  name  of  siJ/os^  or  granaries, 

were 
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were  not  their  invention,  but  were  long  before  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Varro,  through  Betica  and  other 
provinces  of  Carthagena.    The  canals  and  sluices 
£^r  irrigation  were  carried  to  such  perfection  among . 
the  Goths,  that  the  most  severe  hws  were  enacted 
for  prescribing  and  preserving  the  rights  respect- 
ing them.  Whoever  turned  off  the  water  was  bound 
to  pay  a  large  sum  for  every  hour's  trespass,  or 
suffer  corporal  punishment  for  the  offence.    This 
fact  i^  recorded  in  the  code  of  laws  attributed  to 
the  Visigoths,  and  in  the  letters  of  Cassiodorus. 
The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  Spain,  and  consequently  the  quantity  raised 
'  must' have  been  very  considerable  at  that  time. 
Agriculture  under  the  Moors  was  in  a  still  more 
flourishing  state.      That   people,  when  they  in- 
vaded and  obtained  possession  of  Spain,  carried 
with  them  their  methods   of   husbandry;    they 
broke  up  the  uncultivated  lands,  augmented  the 
number  of  plantations,  carried  the  art  of  irriga- 
tion to  a  degree  now  difficult  of  attainment,  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  rice,  and  greatly  improved 
the  breed  of  horses.     Every  kind  of  production 
was  increased  under  their  improving  hands.    An- 
dalusb,  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  still 
retain  visible  marks  of  their  skill  and  industry  j 
and  the  era  of  their  expulsion  designates  the  epoch 
of  the  decline  of  agriculture  *. 

*  Seepage  18. 
VOL.  IV.  D  The 
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The  Spaniards^  thus  deprived  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Moors,  were  necessitated  to  cukivate  their 
lands  themselves.  But  for  such  business  they  pos- 
sessed neither  talents,  activity,  nor  patient  indus- 
try. The  general  causes  which  tended  to  enervate 
every  branch  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  under  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  had  an  equal  influence  over  the 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom..  A  number  of  other 
causes,  which  continue  to  operate  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  tended  to  produce  a  state  of  langiK>r  in 
the  system^  that  will  be  with  difficulty  removed. 

The  soil  of  Spain  is  excellent  in  almost  every 
part.  To  render  it  valuable  and  productive  only 
requires  a  little  industry.  A  large  portion  still 
remains  in  a  state  of  waste,  scarcely  two-thirds' 
of  the  country  being  under  cultivation.  The  com- 
mons are  so  frequent,  that  the  traveller  may  go 
six,  eight,  or  ten  leagues  without  finding  the  small- 
est trace  of  culture  *.  ITie  rest,  with  the  excep- 
tion 

*  A  few  instances  will  be  sufficient.  Waste  lands  are  na- 
merous  in  Aragon  and  Murcia^  and  they  are  equally  so  ia 
I^ew  Castile,  viz.  between  the  frontiers  of  jfragon  and  Tor^ 
rija;  between  the  Bravo  and  the  river  Albercht;  between  thd 
confines  of  Valencia  and  Aranjuez;  between  Aranjuez  and  7b- 
Icdo,  towards  Alarcon,  3cc.  So  also  in  Seville,  and  many  others 
beyond  Ecija,  between  Algesiras  and  Chidana;  between  aSe- 
tille  and  taniiilana;  in  a  space  of  five  leagues  in  the  territory 
ofUtrera,  thero  are  21,000  fanegas.  Tliirty  thousand  may 
bfe  enumerated  in  the  territory  of  Qudad  Rodrigo,  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Leon;  and  still  more  in  that  of  Saiamanca, 
Eitramadura  abounds  with  wastes  j  and  in  Zavaia  alone,  in  th» 
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tion  of  a  few  districts,  presents  a  linguid  system 
of  slovenly  husbandry. 

Spain  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers ;  yet  the 
provinces  of  the  interior  are  too  dry,  and  their 
fertility  is  destroyed  by  aridity.  The  farmers  are 
unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  conveying  \yater 
from  the  natural  streams  by  artificial  canals  to 
distant  parts,  where  sterility  is  owing  to  lack  of 
moisture  j  and  the  art  of  irrigation,  which  is  al- 
most perfect  in  some  provinces,  is  totally  un- 
known, or  not  practised,  in  others.  It  has  already 
been  seen,  in  the  second  page,  from  the  calcula- 
tion of  Osorio  Reditty  that  Spain  could  furnish 
subsistence  for  seVenty-eight  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants. At  present  it  scarcely  aflfords  sufficient  for 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  importing  a  large  quantity  of  com  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  Spanish  monarchs  have  at  times  attempted, 
by  various  encouragements,  to  rouse  the  spirit  and 
Invigorate  the  system  of  agriculture.  Philip  the 
Second,  in  the  year  1621,  granted  the  title  of  no- 
bility, and  exemption  from  military  service,  to 
such  as  should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
{^culture.  The  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family 
granted  privileges,  and  awarded  premiums  to  suc- 
cessful cultivators,  and  instituted  agricultural  so- 

district  of  Badajoz,  there  is  an  extent  of  /twenty-six  leagues  in 
kngth  by  twelve  io  breadth.  >^ 

D  2  cieties 
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deties  for  the  purpose  of  making  researches,  wrft-" 
ing  essays,  and  encouraging  the  landholders  and 
occupiers  to  pay  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject.  They  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  of  fo- 
reigners in  the  Sierra  Morena,  with  a  view  ta 
bring  into  cultivation  the  waste  lands  of  that 
mountainous  district*  But  these  societies,  having 
been  left  to  themselves,  wanting  the  necessary  in* 
citements,  without  direction,  and  destitute  of  ade- 
quate funds,  effected  nothing*  Those,  however, 
of  Saragosa  and  Biscay  have  been  marked  by 
considerable  success.  The  colony  of  the  Sierra 
Morcna  did  not  succeed  tp  the  extent  it  might 
have  done,  owing  to  a  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances, whi(:h  it  was  impossible  either  to  foresee 
or  prevent 

The  languishing  state  of  agriculture,  connected 
with  the  state  of  population,  was  owing  to  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  which  it  is  intended  here  to  eluci- 
date. 

Spain  has  not  sufficient  strength  for  the  cultiva- 
don  of  her  lands.  The  population  is  too  confined.. 
Numbers  of  perscHis,  who  might  occupy  them- 
selves  in  so  useful  an  employment,  devote  them- 
selves to  arts  an4  sciences,  trade  and  commerce^ 
the  law,  and  the  army.  They  leave  the  coun« 
try  and  the  villages  to  inhabit  the  cities  and  towns, 
where  they  become  bankers,  merchants,  artizans, 
or  labourers.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
this  circuffistauce  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged ; 
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and  lately  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  it, 
by  procarmg  foreign  craftsmen,  and  leaving  the 
natives  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

A  muhiplicity  of  other  causes  further  contri- 
bute to  diminish  the  number  of  husbandmen. 

1.  Galicia  experiences  a  continual  emigration^ 
tvhich  consists  principally  of  coimtry  people,  who 
go,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  to  Madrid,  Ca- 
diz, &c'.  aad  especially  to  Portugal ;  the  number 
generally  reckoned  to  live  in'  the  latter  is  from 
sixty  to  eighty  thousand. 

2.  Mendicants  and  Tagrants  are  very  numerous 
in  Spain  j  not  more  exist  in  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. 

3.  The  number  of  persons  sent  to  the  Presides^ 
frequently  for  th^  most  trivial  faults,  is.  very  con- 
siderable. These  constitute  so  many  lost  to  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  to  agriculture. 

4.  The  facility  afforded  in  Spain  for  persons  to 
enter  into  the  church,  where  they  find  resources 
against  the  attacks  of  indigence,  has  arrived  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  considered  a  reflection 
upon  such  families,  who  owe  their  distinction 
merely  to  the  habit  they- wear ;  and  tends  greatly 
to  multiply  the  evils  of  celibacy.  The  secular 
and  regular  clergy,  with  the  subaltern  ministers 
and  servants  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  they 
are  less  numerous  here  than  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, are  considerable,  and  necessarily  contribute 
to  diminish  agricultural  strength. 

'  i^  3  5.  Sipain 
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5.  Spain  abounds  with  small  schools,  in  which 
children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  with  tho 
first  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue.  They  are 
established  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  even  the 
villages.  The  multiplicity  of  them  is  a  great  eviK 
The  facility  thus  afforded  of  obtaining  instruction, 
free  of  expence,  excites  in  the  peasantry  an  ambi- 
tion to  have  their  children  well  educated,  and  these 
haying  been  habituated  to  learning  in  early  life, 
feel  a  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry. 

6.  Spain  has  seventeen  universities,  and  in  the 
several  colleges  there  are  many  schools  of  divinity 
and  philosophy;  more  especially  in  the  religious 
houses,  which  are  scattered  not  only  through  con- 
siderable towns,  but  also  through  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  thinly  inhabited.  These 
monasdc  schools  are  open  to  every  one.  They 
are  established  in  the  very  places  where  the  young 
people  reside,  who,  of  course,  can  attend  them 
without  the  inconvenience  of  distance,  still  live 
under  their  parental  roof,  and  receive  an  educa- 
tion without  paying  for  it.  With  similar  ease 
they  can  study  in  the  schools  of  the  universities. 
In  most  of  the  places  where  such  institutions  have 
been  established  there  are  public  alms  among  par- 
ticular persons,  and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  for  the  support  of  indigent  students.  A 
distribution  of  money,  bread,  soup,  meat,  and  ve» 
getables  is  daily  m<(de  about  the  $ame  hour  at  the 

gate 
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gate  of  th€  diflferent  convents,  where  the  students 
assemble  in  numbers  to  partake  of  those  doles ;  and 
tou-cely  is  die  distribution  over  at  one  place  before 
they  resort  to  another.  Many  of  them  obtain  a 
residence  in  particular  families,  where  they  par- 
ucipate  in  the  duties  and  the  table  of  the  do- 
mestics. Numbers  in  ,the  evening  repair  to  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  where  they  solicit  alms 
of  passengers,  under  the  pretext  of  purchasmg 
books,  shoes,  &c*  These  facilities  encourage  sloth 
and  idleness,  veiled  under  the  mask  of  a  taste  for 
learning.  There  were  estimated  in  Spain,  accord- 
ing to  the  enumeration  made  by  order  of  the  king, 
in  the  year  1788,  forty-seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  students.  How  many  among 
that  number  would  have  been  more  usefully  em* 
ployed  in  the  culdvation  of  the  soil ! 

7.  The  number  of  officers  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent judicial  courts  is  equally  enormous.  In  the 
year  1788  there  were  reckoned  five  thousand  six 
hundred  sixty  and  three  lawyers,  and  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-one  scriveners.  What 
then  must  be  the  number  of  judges,  justices,  attor- 
nies,  doorkeepers,  constables,  secretaries,  clerks, 
writers,  and  other  subordinate  agents  of  jusdce  ? 

8.  One  principal  object  of  Spanish  luxury  is^ 
the  retaining  numerous  domestics,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  unprofitable,  and  even  injurious  to 
their  masters*  service.  By  the  enumeration  of  1788-, 
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tbey  anipunted  to  two  humlred  sixty-six  thousand 
apd  eighty-six.  One-third  of  these  employed  in 
agriculture  would  be  infinitely  more  profitable. 

5.  Women  are  scarcely  ever  see^  in  trades- 
men's shops  i  on  the  contrary,  shopmen  are  very 
much  increased.  The  former  would  be  able  to 
conduct  much  of  the  business  in  retail  shops,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  other  countries,  which  would 
greatly  diminish  the  number  of  men  at  present 
employed  in  such  feminine  occupations. 

10.  The  offices  belonging  to  the  diflferent  de- 
partments of  government  overflow  with  the  mul- 
titudes of  persons  attached  to  them  throughout 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  reduction  of 
these  would  be  a  desirable  branch  of  economy^ 
and  furnish  a  nimiber  of  persons  to  asssist  in  agri* 
culture. 

A  brief  recapitulation  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
tp  wh?it  an  extent  agriculture  must  suffisr  by  the 
vast  numbers  removed,  by  their  occupations,  from, 
affording  assistance  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Spain  has  a  population  which  contains  ten  millions* 
one  hundred  forty-three  thojusand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty.five  persons;  of  these  the  women,  child-^ 
ren,  and  old  or  infirm  men,  which  amount  to 
nothing  in  this  kind  of  computation,  constitute 
five-eighths  of  the  whole:  thus  the  populatioiit 
will  be  reduced  to  about  three  millions  eight  hun« 
dred  and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
one 
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fHie^men.    From  this  number  muat  be  subtracted 

as  follows : 


Person!^ 

Secular  and  regular  clergymen 

125/X)0 

Land  forces        .            .            .            • 

149,956 

S^men  and  m^ines 

101,379 

Nobility 

478,716 

Students        :            .             .             , 

.        47,313 

Counsellors             • 

5,673 

Scriveners        ,            .        .    • 

.       9,351 

Doniestics            .            .            .            « 

276,090 

P«rson»em£feyed  in  coUecting  the  taxes 

.        27,922 

Total 

1,221,799 

The  number  of  three  millions  eight  hundred 
and  diree  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one 
men,  is  thus  reduced  to  two  millions  five  hundred 
eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two* 

If  there  be  a.  further  subtraction  of  those  who 
emigrate  from  Galicia,  and  go  to  reside  at  Madrid, 
Cadiz,  and  more  especially  in  Portugal ;  mendi- 
cants, vagrants,  those  who  go  to  the  colonies, 
those  who  are  subject  to  ttie  fresides^  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  agents 
of  the  universities,  artizans,  judges,  officers  at- 
tached to  the  courts  of  justice,  bankers,  merchants 
and  their  clerks,  manufacturers,  carmen,  carriers, 
persons  employed  in  the  public^  offices  of  govern- 
ment, officers  about  the  court,  the  idle  and  those 
who  live  without  business,  who  are  more  numer- 
ous 
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cHis  in  Spain  than  any  other  country;  the  first 
xminber  will  be  still  more  reduced. 

Uhe  conclusion  resulting  frbm  this  statement  isf 
that  Spain  does  not  possess  power  by  any  means 
'  adequate  to  the  culture  of  her  lands ;  nor  will  she 
be  able,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreigners, 
er  paying  the  most  pointed  attentbn  to  thq  in- 
crease of  her  population.  '  ^ 

The  loss  of  much  ti^ie  m^y  be  ^dded  to  the 
other  inconveniences  arising  from    the  want  of 
agrarian  strength.     The  heat  of  the  climate  will 
not  permit  persons  to  work  in  the  open  fields  for  a 
long  time  together.     The  Spanish  labourer  takef 
bis  sUsia  and  smokes  his  ci^arrosj  during  which 
intervals  his  work  ceases.     The  multiplicity  of 
feasts  lessens  the  number  of  working  days.     It  is 
true  that  the  former  have  been  virtually  much 
abridged ;  but  then  persons  are  obliged  on  such 
dfays  to  attend  mass,  and  this  occasions  much 
loss  of  time,  especially  to  such  labourers  as  are 
occupied  at  a  distance  from  a  church.    Many  also 
entertain  scruples  of  conscience  respecting   the 
working  on   such   holydays,    though  they  have 
been  suppressed.     The  diocese  of  Toledo  still  re-^ 
tains  forty-one  feast-days,  which  added  to  fifty-two 
Sundays  make  the  sum  of  eighty-three  days ;  leav- 
ing only  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  labour,  even    supposing    the   peasants 
would  labour  on  those  holydays  which  have  been 
suppressed.    The  titular  saints  of  particular  pa- 
rishes. 
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rishes,  the  patron  saints  of  private  fiimllies,  and 
the  guardian  saints  of  individuals,  are  so  many 
other  feasts  by  which  labour  is  temporarily  sus* 
pended.  It  may  be  said  of  these  feasts  to  saints, 
as  well  as  of  the  frequenting  a  multitude  of  hermi- 
tages and  isolated  chapels,  that  they  celebrate  some 
for  the  sake  of  vows,  some  for  devotion,  some 
through  custom,  and  others,  by  far  the  greatest 
number,  for  the  pleasure  of  rambling  *. 

The  difficulties  attending  carriage  and  trans- 
porting of  heavy  articles  impedes  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  The  roads  in  Spain  were  formerly 
almost  impassable ;  carriage  was  extremely  diffi* 
cult,  and  could  only  be  performed  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  asses,  or  mules,  which  tyas  both  tedious 
and  expensive.  Some  years  since,  excellent 
roads  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom  j  but 
the  Spaniards  have  not  been  induced  to  become 

*  The  count  de  Capomanez  states  the  sum  lost  every  feast* 
iay,  by  the  suspension  of  labour,  at  six  millions  of  reals^  or  four 
millions  of  livres  toumois.  He  here  comprehends  those  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  manufacture.  Sec,  &c.  as  well  as  those  oo^ 
copied  in  agriculture. 

If,  as  Dr.  Adam  Smith  has  proved,  labour,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  constitutes  wealth,  what  a  prodigious  loss  does 
Spain  annually  experience  by  the  effects  of  a  blind  supersti- 
tion !  Taking  the  livre  at  tenpence  English,  then  4,000,000 
livres  are  equal  to  166,6667.  13^.  4d.  the  loss  of  one  day« 
Allowing  the  number  of  feast-days  thus  retained  to  be  forty* 
ope  in  the  year,  the  annual  deficiency  will  amount  to 
6,833,333/.  6s.  8d, !— T. 
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more  industrious^  nor  to  forego  their  ancient  cus- 
toms; scarcely  any  waggons  are  employed,  and 
Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  are  almost 
the  only  provinces  in  which  carts  have  come  into 
general  use.  The  difficulty  attending  carriage;  ren- 
ders the  conveyance  of  provisions  to  a  market  ex- 
pensive,  and,  while  it  diminishes  their  value  to  the 
grower,  advances  the  price  to  the  buyer;  thus 
does  it  operate  to  the  discouragement  of  agricul- 
ture. This  remark  should  be  understood  princi- 
pally as  applying  to  the  central  provinces,  which 
have  fewer  communications  than  the  rest. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  market  for  commodities 
is  aUiother  obstacle.  The  government  is  fre- 
quently changing  the  laws  respecting  exportation. 
It  was  permitted  in  the  year  1765 ;  prohibited  in 
1769 ;  and  again  allowed  in  1783.  These  varia- 
dons  render  the  spirit  of  agriculturists  timid  and 
wavering. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  very  high  in  Spain  * ; 

and 

*  Tbe  price  of  pmvisioiu  has  been  greaUy  adiranced  v^itlitn 
a  century.  According  to  Osorio,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1687* 
bread  in  his  time  sold  for  half  a  real  de  vclion,  or  two  sols  and 
six  deniers  toumois  (one  penny  -x^ths)  the  ponnd  5  and  twelve 
oimces  of  beef  or  mutton  alilce  cost  half  a  real  de  veliony  or 
two  sols  six  deniers  toumois  (one  penny  y\ths).  At  present 
bread  usually  sells  at  seven  qvartils,  or  four  sols  toumois  (two- 
pence) the  pound ;  and  beef^  as  well  as  mutton^  fourteen  and 
fifteen  quartiU,  that  is,  eight  or  nine  sous  toumois  (fourpence 
or  fourpence  halfpenny)  the  p^und.    This  rise  may  have  been 
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and  the  wages  of  labourers  must  be  very  consider* 
able ;  for  if  only  moderate,  they  are  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  Pro« 
Yisions,  though  very  dear,  are  yet  but  of  small 
value  'to  the  farmers*  The  produce  of  the 
soil,  exclusive  of  the  expences  of  culture  and 
carriage,  are  charged  with  various  imposts,  tolls, 
and  taxes,  which  the  local  magistrates  lay  upoa 
them,  according  to  the  price  for  which  they 
are  supposed  to  sell.  They  pay  also  in  some 
provinces,  as  in  Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lenda,  considerable  dues  to  the  maiaorial  lords* 
All  these  circumstances  form  additional  discou*- 
ragement  to  improvements  in  agriculture. 

That  great  proprietors  are  injurious  to  the  cause 
has  already  been  observed. 

In  a  word,  regarding  as  we  do,  in  a  generat 
point  of  view,  the  mesia  as  one  of  the  most  power* 
ful  causes  which  impede  agricultural  improvement^ 
we  shall  treat  of  it  particularly  here* 

Sheep  and  Wool. 

Spain  appeara  always  to  have  been  a  country 
abounding  with  flocks,  and  that  it  produced  the 
finest  wool  may  have  been  owing  to  its  pastures 
being  peculiarly  adapted  for  sheep  j  or,  which  ii 


owing  to  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Europe,  and  has  been  onl/ 
correlative  with  that  of  other  coantriea. 
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nore  probable,  because  the  climate  U  hvontsblc 
to  a  tenuity  of  staple*  The  wools  of  Betica  ^  and 
Cantabria  ivere  in  high  esteem  at  Rome,  for  their 
fineness,  length  of  fibre,  and  colour.  The  one, 
Bilartial  observes,  was  the  colour  of  a  young 
maiden^s  hair,  and  the  other  of  a  darker  hue* 
T^e  care  of  flocks  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
occupation  among  the  Goths,  who  preferred  this 
kind  of  labour  to  the  culture  of  thd  soil.  The 
Moors  did  not  set  an  equal  value  upon  sheep,  and 
the  breed  degenerated  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  again  improved  and  re* 
stored  by  a  circumstance  not  generally  known,  and 
to  which  is  attributed  the  superiority  of  Spanish 
wool.  In  the  year  1394,  when  the  hereditary 
^nince  of  Castile,  son  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  that  princess  brought  with  her  from 
England  a  numerous  flock  of  peculiarly  fine  sheep. 
Those  animals  so  throve  in  the  climate  of  Castile, 
that  they  speedily  formed  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable branches  of  commerce ;  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  flourished  in  proportion;  and  so  rapidly,  that 
in  the  year  141 9>  the  deputation  of  the  kingdom 
requested  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  foreign 
cloth,  lest  it  might  injure  the  use  of  the  national 
fabrics.  ^ 

Two  kinds  of  these  sheep  are  distinguished  in 

*  Martialis  EpigraimDatum,  lib.  1.  £.  xcvii. 

Spain. 
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Spain.  One  travel  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
others  remain  at  home.  The  latter  always  abide 
in  the  fields,  and  by  night  are  penned  in  the 
sheepfolds.  T^e  first  receive  the  appellation  of 
Merinos^  or  transbumantes.  The  second  belongs 
ing  to  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Biscay,  the  kingdoms 
of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  never  travel ; 
while  those  of  the  Castiles,  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  and  Estramadura,  are  constantly  on  foot. 
The  number  of  stationary  sheep  may  be  reckoned 
at  eight  millions,  and  of  migratory  at  about  five 
millions.  The  last  will  be  described  under  the 
article  Mesta. 

The  different  provinces  of  Spain  have  thdr  pe- 
culiar flocks,  the  numbers  of  which  considerably 
vary,  but  the  resulting  advantages  are  not  the 
same.  The  stationary  she^p  remain  throughout 
the  year  upon  the  lands  of  their  owners,  which^ 
by  manuring,  they  contribute  to  fertilize.  In  this 
case  the  proprietors  reap  a  double  advantage — the 
produce  in  wool,  and  the  increased  fecundity  of 
their  farms.  The  migratory  flocks  never  remain 
upon  the  lands  of  their  owners  ;  during  summer 
they  range  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  winter 
upon  the  plains,  or  valleys,  where  they  are  re-as- 
sembled. The  benefit  the  owners  derive  from 
these,  is  little  more  than  the  profit  of  the  wool. 
Hence  it  arises  that  in  those  provinces  where  the 
sheep  are  stationary  the  lands  are  more  strength- 
ened and  enriched  than  in  ths  others,  the  soil  is 

more 
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more  consistetit,  and  better  prepared  to  develope  a 
vigorous  and  flourishing  vegetation.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  those  provinces  where  the  sheep  are  mi- 
gratory,  the  lands  are  jejune  and  sterile,  the  soil 
less  tenacious,  more  friable^  and  consequently 
less  productive.  Although  the  flocks  of  Catalonia 
cannot  well  be  increased,  yet  they  do  not  produce 
annually  more  than  thirty  thousand  quintals*  of 
wool.  In  some  parts  of  this  province  thp  sheep 
feed  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  during  the  sum- 
mer months^ 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  contains  fewer  flocks 
than  the  province  of  Catalonia.  These  furnish 
annually  about  twenty  thousand  quintals  of  wool. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  this  province 
is.  nmch  smaller  than  that;" in  proportion  to  ex- 
lent,  therefore,  the  flocks  may  be  as  numerous 
as  those  of  Catalonia,  and  it  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  still  larger  number. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  has  very  few  flocks  ; 
they  are  found  on  the  farms  situate  in  the  valleys, 
and  at  the  bases  of  the  moimtains :  Hueria  con- 
tains scarcely  any. 

^  The  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia  possess  nu- 
merous flocks. 

Estramadura  is  a  province  abounding  most  with 
flocks,  if  all  are  taken  into  the  account,  which 
annually  winter  there.     But  most  of  those  consist 

*  A  quintal  is  one  hundred  French  pounds  weight.  The 
French  pound  in  grains  is  to  the  finghsh  2S  75^1  to  ;^000. 
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;of  mgntpry  «]b«ep,  which  biJong  to  oAtar  pu^ 
viac^y  aod  pass  thQ  8Uiiulier  monthfi  upon  the  ifis^ 
tsu^t  mountains*  This  province,  properly  spealdng^ 
4pes  not  pos3e$a  a  sufficient  numher  for  manuring 

Jn  the  t^Q'  Castile^  and  the  kingdom  of  X.ebnt 
Ift^e  are  numerous  sheep,  but  the  flocks  are  nu- 
gii^tory,  which,  as  they  never  remain  upon^  tfai 
JUnds  jbelonging  to  these  provinces,  contribute 
fiothh^g  to  their  fertility. 

Every  farmer  in  Galicia  keeps  a  quaAdty  of 
ihefp  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  land  he  cuU 
tiiFate$.  The  flocks.of  the  Asturias  are  also  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
W  ^hat  province. 

Biscay  and  Navarre  have  their  peculiar  flocks^ 
which  are  stationary,  and  consequently  tend  to 
fhe  amelioration  of  the  soil. 

The  number  pf  sheep  in  Aragon  is  small,  wheA 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  province.  They 
a^f  distributed  in  different  districts,  chiefly  in 
thfse  pf  Menavarrap  AUmrrazin^  Belcbifa,  Carinena^ 
and  ^mgesa ;  the  greatest  proportion  is  in  ^aca 
ixiA  Cinco^J^illas.  The  whole  of  them  do  not  an* 
;uiaUy  produce  more  than  twenty^four  thousand 
qi»pt^$  pf  WQoL 

Tb^  time  and  mode. of  sheaving  the  sheep,  and 
^e  kinds  cf  woolthey  bear,  will  be  described  m 
ih^.  account  of  the  Mtsta. 

Th^  quantity  of  wool  annui&lly  produced  by 
YQL.  IV.  K  .  the 
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the  coUecdre  flocks  of  Spain  is  about  five  hundred 
thousand  quintals,  one  half  of  coarse  or  common 

.wool,  and  the  other  half  fine  wool;  a  tnoiety  of 
the  latter  is  the  produce  of  the  migratory  skeep. 
The  wools  of  Spain  are  in  general  excellent, 

,  being  principally  long  and  fine  in  the  staple,  and 
soft  and  silky  to  the  touch;  but  that  borne  by  the 
migratory  flocks  obtains  the  pre-eminence.  Yet 
there  are  some  districts  where  the  flocks  are  ^a^ , 
tionary,  and  yet  bear  wool  equally  fine  with  that  of 
the  migratory  flocks.  Of  this  description  are  the 
sheep  in  some  parts  of  Estramadura,  and  those 
in  the  environs  of  Segovia^  where  the  flocks  are 
stationary,  and  in  some  parts  of  Aragon.  Con^ 
siderable  diflTerences  exist  also  between  districts  of 
the  iame  prorince;  for  instance,  the  wools  of 
Beiasquaj  and  that  of  Partido  d*  Albarrasdn^  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  fine ;  and  that  of  the  latter 
surpasses  the  former  district.  In  general,  the 
finest  wools*  are  those  of  the  environs  of  Segovia^ 
of  the  country  of  Buytrago,  some  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  that  city ;  those  of  Pedroza  to  the 
north  of  it;  and  those  of  Avila^  Leon^  and  Aragtm 
The  fineness  of  staple^  so  peculiar  to  Spanish 
wools,  has  gmerally  been  attributed  to  the  custom 
of  making  the  flocks  travel  from  pasture  to  pas* 
ture.  But  m^y  permanent  flocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Segovia^  in  Aragon,  and  divers  other  paru  of 
Spain,  it  has  been  observed,  bear  wop]  equally  fine 
With  the  migratory  sheep.    The  nature  of  the  soil 
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and  the '.climate  conduce  more  than  any  other 
causes  to  produce  this  happy  effect.  The  equal 
temperature  which  the  flocks  constantly  experience 
both  summer  and  winter^  by  their  abiding  during 
the  latter  in  the  southern  plains  and  valleys,  and 
during  the  former  ranging  the  mountains  of  the 
north,  together  with  their  remaining  in  the  open 
air  night  and  day »  have  been  supposed  to  contri-^ 
bute  to  the  amelioration  of  the  fleece.  The  ex- 
periments made  in  France  by  M.  Daubenton,  and 
at' the  institution  of  Rambouillet^  seemed  to  cor- 
roborate this  conjecture.  But  the  result  of  those 
experiments  does  not  amount  to  demo^stration^ 
for  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  for 
the  three  years  I  have  been  in  possession  of  a  large 
iock  of  Spanish  sheep,  which  I  selected  and  im« 
ported  myself,  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  has 
not  suffered  the  smallest  deterioration  since  their 
abode  in  France ;  and  the  lambs  they  have  pro* 
duced  have  not  degenerated  in  the  least  degree 
from  the  ewes,  but  equally  preserve  their  sym^^ 
metry  and  beauty, 

Mesta. 

The  Mesta^  which,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  signifies  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
sorts  of  grain,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
word  maslinj  is  the  uniting  the  flocks  belonging 
to  several  diflSsrent  propri^ors  into  obe  coUedtivt 

£  2  body^ 
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body;  which  docs  not  strictly  attach  to  any  coiin« 
tty^  bi^  travels  backward  and  forwsu-d  twice  in 
the  year,  passing  part  df  it  at  one  place,  and  part 
in  another.  This  collection  is  formed  by  an  asso^ 
ciation  of  proprietors,  consisting  of  the  nobles^ 
persons  in  power,  members  of  rich  moinasteries 
and  ecclesiastical  chapters,  who  feed  their  £ocks 
on  the  waste  lands,  as  is  done  on  the  xrommons  m 
England.  These  flocks  they  call  Merinos^  or 
iroftshumantes. 

This  custom,  £rst  introduced  by  drcumstantiai 
Afecessity,  ^  process  of  time  was  converted  into  a 
claim,  which  long  ^possession  has  now  changed 
into  a  prescriptive  iig^t.  It  reiste  at  present  upon 
&e  support  of  those  laws  and  ordfaiances  which 
have  favoured,  protected,  and  'perpetuated  the 
usurpation. 

The  origin  of  this  cuAom  must  be  referred  to 
the  efa  iti  ^idh  the  great  plague  ravaged  Spain, 
and  destroyied  two^hirds  of  the  population.  The 
few  persons  who  survived  that  destructive  scourge 
took  possession  of  the  lands  which  had  been  va^ 
cated  by  the  death  of  their  former  occupiers. 
These  they  united  with  their  own  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  large,  properties^  but  not  possessing 
miiBcient  me^xis  for  the  cultivation  of  such  ex* 
tjensive  domains,  they  were  obliged  to  convert 
nearly  the  whole  into  pasturage,  and  confine  their 
attention  principally  to  the  care  and  increase  of 
their  floekst    Hence  has  arisen  the  vast  4juantitie$ 
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of  pa$t^rp  landawhicb  occupy  tjie  gr^tor  p^ir^ 
of  Estramadura,  the  kingdopv  ofi^feon^  ai^ ptbep: 
provinces.  To  this  cause,  araoj^g  othe;r8,  m^y  te 
attributed  the  prodigloua  quantify  of  i^ncujtiva^e4 
lands  discoverable  through  the  whole  kingdom } 
aad  hence  so  many-proprietors,  y^o  possess  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  territory,  yet  have  no  titles  to 
th^  estates,  and  are  therefore  denominated£)M^8  m^ 
voter os^ 

The  flocks  whidb,  when  united,  form,  the  Mesta^ 
usually  consist  of  abo\^t  ten  thousand  sheep  i|L 
each.  Every  flock  is  conducted  l?y_an  officei> 
tailed  a  mayoral^  who  superinte;nds  the  sfaephercjkt, 
and  directs  the  route*  It  is  essential  liiat  he 
should  be  an  active  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
kinds  of  pasturage,  the  nature  of  ^sheep^  and  me- 
thods of  treatment.  The  mayoral  is  allowed  a 
horse  atd  one  hundred  doublons^  or  fiftei^n  hundred 
livre^  toumois  (thirty  pounds  eight  shillings  ster- 
ling) per  aponum.  Placed  under  h(m  are  fifty 
shephq^,  who  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  wages  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  rpals, 
or  thirty-seven  livres  ten  sols  (one  pound  eleven 
shillings  and  three-pence)  per  month,  for  the  fir^t 
class;  one  himdred  reals,  or  twenty-five  livres 
(one  pound  and  elevens-pence)  for  the  ^^cond  j 
sixty  reals,  or  fifteen  livres  (twelve  shillings  and 
ten-pence)  for  the  third  i  and  forty  real^  or  ten 
livres  (eight  shillings  and  four-pence)  for  the 
fourth ;  exclusive  x>i  these  wage»,  each  k  »Ilowqd 
£  3  a  daily 
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a  daily  ration  of  bread,  weighing  two  pounds* 
They  receive  individually  twelve  reals  or  three 
livres  \^two  shillings  and  sixpence)  for  travelling 
expences,  when  they  commence  their  journey  in 
the  month  of  April  or  May;  and  the  like  sum  on 
their  return  in  October.  To  each  shepherd  is 
granted  the  privilege  also  of  keeping  a  few  sheep 
and  goats,  but  the  wool  and  hair  belong  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  flock ;  he  takes  himself  the  in- 
crease, the  £esh,  and  the  milk;  but  he  cannot 
take  any  part  of  these  away.  The  number  of 
persons  thus  employed  in  the  care  of  the  whole  of 
the  flocks  which  compose  the  Mesta^  are  about 
forty-five  pjr  fifty  thousand.  The  dogs  are  also 
numerous,  fifty  being  the  allowance  to  each  flock. 

The  number  of  sheep  which  are  thus  made  to 
'migrate  has  varied  at  different  periods.  It  very 
much  decreased  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  again  increased  in  the  eighteenth.  In  the 
sixteenth  the  enumeration  comprised  seven  mil- 
lions. At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third,  they  were  re- 
duced to  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand. 
Ustaria  states  the  number  in  his  time,  about  the 
end  of  the  same  century,  at  four  millions;  they 
amount  at  present  to  near  five. 

The  flocks  are  put  in  motion  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May,  leaving  the  plains  of 
Estramaduia,  Andalusia,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
Old  and  New  Castile,  where  they  usually  winter; 
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they  repair  to  the  moimtains  of  the  two  latter  prb^ 
vincQS,  ^nd  those  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Aragoa  • 
The  mountainous  districts  most  frequented  by. 
these  flocks  in  New  Castile  are  those  of  Cuenca^ 
and  in  Old  Castile,  those  of  Segovia,  Soria,  and 
Boytrago*  The  sheep  while  feeding  on  the  moim- 
tains have  occasionally  administered  to  them  small 
quantities  of  salt*,  ft  is  laid  upoa  flat  stones,  to 
which  the  flocks  are  driven,  and  permitted  to  eat 
what  quantity  they  please.  During  the  days  the 
salt  is  administered,  the  sheep  are  not  allowed  to 
depasture  on  a  calcareous  soil,  but  are  moved  to 
argillaceous  lands,  where  they  feed  voraciously. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  ewes  are  put  to  the  rams, 
after  separation  has  been  made  of  those  already 
with  lamb.  Six  or  seven  rams  are  considered 
sufficiait  for  one  hundred  ewes. 

In  September  the  sheep  are  ochred,  their  backs 
and  loins  being  rubbed  with  red  ochre,  or  ruddle, 
dissolved  in  water.  This  practice  is  founded  upoti 
an  ancient  custom,the  reason  of  which  is  not  clearly 
ascertained.  Some  suppose,  that  the  ochre  uniting 
with  the  oleaginous  matter  of  the  fleece,  forms  a 

*  The  shepherds  are  allowed  twenty-five  quintals,  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  of  salt  for  every  thousand  sheep. 

The  poida  de  marc  of  France,  equivalent  to  the  pound  avoir* 
dupois  of  England,  is  in  a  proportion  of  nearly  15|  to  14{;  the 
former  containing  756 1  ^ains  troy,  and  the  latter  7000 :  the 
quintal  therefore  of  ^  hundred  pounds  is  less  than  the  English 
hundredweight. — ^T. 

E  4  ,  kind 
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kind  of  ifanotb^  wbich  defends  the  animal  hoot 
the  iiKZletnenqr  of  the  weather^  Others  dnnb 
the  ponderosity  of  this  earth  prevents  the  wodl 
growing  tootlnck  and  long  m  the  stable.  Butthi 
ilnore  eligible  opinion  is,  that  the  earth  absorbs  the 
svperabtu!idant  perspiration,  which  would  other«< 
^ise  render  the  wool  both  harsh  and  coarse. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same,  month  the  Socks 
recommence  th^ir  march.  Descending  from  thc^ 
mbunt^ins^  they  travel  towards  the  warmer  paits 
©f  the  country,  and  again  repair  to  the  plains  o£ 
Leon,  Estramadura,  and  Andalusia.  The  sheep 
are  generally  conducted  to  the  same  pastures  they 
had  grazed  the  preceding  year,  and  where  mbst  of 
them  had  been  yeaned:  there  they  are  kept  during 
fhcwinten 

Sheep-shearing  commences  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  it  is  performed  while  the  sheep  are  on 
their  summer  journey,  in  larg^  buildings  called 
Esquileos.  These,  which  are  placed  upon  the  road^ 
are  capable  oi  containing  forty,  fifty,  and  some 
rixty ,  thousand  sheep.  They  are  erected  in  va- 
rious places;  but  the  principal  are  in  the  environs 
of  Segovia,  and  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  bur* 
viacq.  The  shearing  is  preceded  by  a  pompous 
preparation,  conducted  in  due  form,  and  the  in% 
terval  is  considered  a  time  of  feasting  and  recrea- 
tion. One  hundred  and  ti;venty-five  men  are 
usually  employed  for  shearing  a  thousand  ewes, 
and  two  hundred  for.  a  thousand  wethers.    Each 
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ihaetiiaffiirds  £E)Ar  kih^tif  wool^  more  or  less  fiie 
^ccarimg^to  ih^  pxriB  of  the  ainmal  wheoce  k  k 
t^keoik'  Thi  enrca  |>rodiu:e  this  finest  fleeces,  and 
die.wetbers.tbe  heaviest:  jtbree  wether  fleeces  or^ 
daianly  weigh  atb  the  zresigt  tiweaty^five  poaa^; 
bot  it  wfll  take  fivie  etwerfleecos  to  amoant  ta  die 
-flasnf  \lreigfat^  -  •  • 

-*  Tke^Utaey  which  the  flodcs  maftsQ^ithefar  pe^ 
regrmatioii^  is  n^iUatdd  by  ^ticnj^  laws^  snd 
,  iBliiieinanid  custoctas^  The  sfae^p  pass  aamolested 
o^  die  {ksttiresy  belonging  io  the -tills^^^  ^d 
diQtmiiincais  which  Ife  in  thdr  road,  and  faavea 
right  ;^  feed  <»  them.  They  are  not,  however^ 
aU6wdd  t6  pate  over  cultivst^  lands;  but  the  pm* 
ptktMs  of  sueb  lands  are  obliged  to  leate  £3r  them 
a  j)ith  nisety  v4irasj  or  about  forty  toises  *  (eighty* 
ftmr  y«f  ds)  iri  breadtbi  When  they  travCTse  the 
GOmmomAile  pastnres^they  seldom  travel  more  than 
two  leagues  t,  or  five  and  a  half  miles  a  day}  but 
wben  they  walk  in  close  order  oyer  the  cultivated 
fields,  often  more  than  six,  or  near  seventemi  miles* 
The  whole  of  their  journey  is  usually  an  ejctent  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty^  thirty,  or  forty  league 
which  they  perform  in  thirty  or  thirty-five  days. 

,*  Hie  I^eiich  toise  consists  of  ^20,46  Htiei,  the  English 
yard  of  432 1  40  toises  therefore  contain  84  yards  |^|,  or 
aeferly  |  of  a  yard.— T. 

t  The  litue  terrestre,  or  league,  by  land  in  France  consists 

of  145764  feet,  the  English  mile  of  5280  j  the  English  league 

by  land  therefore  of  three  miles  exceeds  that  of  France  12/4 

feet,  or  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.— T. 

The 
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The  jmce  jimid  for  depasturing  the  laadsy  wtiem 
they  winter,  is  equally  regulated  by  uotge,  and  is 
▼ery  low;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  landed^ 
proprietors  to  make  the  smallest  adrance.  The 
Mesta  has  its  peculiar  Iaws»  which  wore  originaliy' 
made  by  the  parties  interested,  the  proprietors  o£ 
flocks,  and  received  the  sanction  of  several  soice-i 
reigns  of  Spain,  among  whom  w?s  Charks  the 
Fint,  who  approved  and  confirn^ed  them  in  the, 
year  1544.  A  particular  tribunal  also  exists^ 
under  the  title  of  *'  bonradocmuejo  dela  Jk(esfa/Lot> 
U>e  honourable  council  of  the  Mestcu  This  comet,  iii 
which  one  of  the  council  at  Castile'  presides,  i& 
composed  of  four  judges^  denominated  ^^  Akaldex 
mayores  entregadoresy'  each  having  a  fiscal  or  ex- 
chequer, and  an  escheator  or  Alguasil  mayor.  Tk^ 
cognizance  of  this  court  superintends  the  preserve 
ation  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  Mesta. 
The  judges  levy  upon  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
pontage,  parcage,  and  other  tolls;  they  settle  the 
disputes  and  quarrels  among  the  shepherds ;  direct 
the  route  the  flocks  ought  to  take  in  their  journeys 
to  and  from  the  mountains ;  regulate  what  occurs  on 
their  passage;  settle  what  respects  their  pasturage; 
in  a  word,  they  adjust  every  concern  in  which  the  . 
Mesta  can  be  supposed  interested  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  proprietors  of  flocks,  and  even  the 
shepherds,  possess,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  of 
eommiitimusy  or  commitment,  which  they  very  fre- 
quently abuse.     They  have  the  improper  privilege 
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of  citing  aH  kinds  of  persons,  of  whatever  age  or 
condition,  before  the  Mfi/a,  under  a  8Ui>po8ition, 
or  pretence,  that  their  altercations,  or  business, 
have  some  connection,  however  distant,  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  court. 

The  public  opinion  throughout  Spain  is  decid* 
edly  opposed  to  the  Mesta,  against  the  vexatious 
drcumstances  to  which  it  continually  gives  rise, 
and  the  constant  obstacles  it  throws  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  improvements.  In  fact,  the  grievances 
arising  from  its  effects  are  numerous  and  severe. 

1.  The  number  of  persons  it  employs  is  very 
great,  forty  or  fifty  thousand;  which  are  so  many 
subjects  lost  to  the  state,  as  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  and  population;  and  this  takes  place 
principally  in  those  provinces  where  the  strength 
requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ^oil  is  most  de- 
6cient. 

2.  An  immense  extent  of  highly  valuable  land  is 
converted  into  pasturage;  and  produces  compara-» 
tively  nothing.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  in- 
hal»taats  of  sucl^  places  find  no  employ,  nor 
means  of  providing  for  their  wants:  they  are  re- 
fused the  necessary  articles  for  the  support  of  life, 
because  the  lands  on  which  they  might  be  grown 
do  not  produce  them. 

3.  The  cultivated  lands,  which  lie  near  the  route 
the  flocks  take  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  the 
mountains,  are  subject  to  continual  trespass,  which 
is  committed  with  impimity;  for  in  vain  do  the 
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owqerft  of  tho^e  lauds  appesJ  agak^t  such  iibustt 
aud  solicit  iudemnity.  The  damages  sustained  on 
these  occasions  is  so  much  greater^  owing  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the  journeyings  of 
the  flocks  are  made.  The  firs?  is  when  the  corn  is 
generally  far  advanced  in  its  growth;  and 'the' se- 
cond when  the  vines  are  loaded  with  gr;apes. 

4f  The  commonable  pastures  also^  which  are  m 
the  line  of  the  route^  are  equally  devastated;  sa 
that  the  flocks  belonging  to  places  in  the  vicinit; 
can  scarcely  find  a  bare  subsistence. 

5.  The  flocks  which  compose  the  Mesta  are 
unprofitable  for  agricultural  purposes;  for  never 
being  folded  upon  the  arable  lands,  they  conse* 
quently  contribute  nothing  towards  their  fertiliza^ 
tion*  V 

6*  The  directors  and  shepherds  are  dreaded  ix) 
every  place  through  which  they  pass;  for  they 
exercise  a  most  insufferable  despotism,  the  conse* 
quence  of  the  improper  privilege  they  possess  of 
bringing  whoever  they  may  choose,  to  msuk  be* 
fore  the  tribunal  of  the  Mestaj  whose  decisions 
are  almost  invariably  in  favour  of  its  servsLnts. 
.  These  grievances  have  for  time  immemorial  eli- 
cited the  most  forcible  protestations  against  them} 
the  general  states  of  the  realm  have  incessantly 
requested  the  suppression  of  the  Mesta,  and  the 
compkdnts  and  addresses  of  the  people  have  been 
repeatedly  presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
,For  a  long  series  of  years  all  appeals  upon  the  sub* 
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ject  wo-e  m  Tain.  Thqr  at  length,  however,  became 
60  loud  and  pressing,  towards  the  middle  of  th$ 
eighteenth  centmy,  that  the  government  found 
i^eif  obliged  to  pay  some  aitention  to  the.  ^bjfict# 
A  committee  was  fermcd  to  make  the  reqi»ske 
inquiry,  whether  it  were  moce  eligible  for  p^bUc 
vtility  to  ^omtinne^  or  suppress  the  Meata?  andt 
providing  the  committee  should  determine  on  the 
Ibrn^er  measure,  what  modifications  might  be  j^t- 
per  to  adopt  for  its  betto*  r^uktion.  The  perp 
80fis  interested  were  very  powerful,  and  they  made 
sure  of  evading  this  wise  disposition  for  remedy- 
ing tiie  evils  of  the  Mesta.  The  comiBiittee,  though 
permanently  established^  have  done  nothii^  these 
dirty  or  forty  years*  Affairs  nsmain  in  just  th^ 
same  state^  and,  as  it  too  frequently  happens^  the 
iateoest  of  a  few  individuals  still  obtains  the  .ad» 
vantage  over  the  public  good* 

Cattle. 

F^w  homed  cattle,  either  oxen  or  cows,  ape 
^reared  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Biscay^  or 
Andalusia,  although  the  mountainous  districts  of 
these  provinces  abound  with  excellent  pasturage^ 
Many  more  are  reared  upon  those  of  New  Cas^ 
tile  and  GaUcia.  The  Asturias,  and  the  moun- 
tainous ports  of  Burgos,  in  Old  Castile,  are  the 
two  divisions  of  Spdn,  where  this  branch  of  rural 
economy  is  most  cultivated.    In  the  btter  num** 
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bers  of  cows  are  bred>  and  they  constitute  the  pria<» 
cipal  wealth  of  these  countries,  supplying  the  inhaf- 
bitants  with  plenty  of  good  milk,  which  is  manu£stc# 
tured  into  excellent  cheese  and  butter.  In  these 
provinces  alone  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  btter 
article  might  be  made  to  supply  the  demands  of 
all  Spain,  if  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  curing,  by  salting  and  preserving  it  in 
casks ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  the  necessary  ia*^ 
dustry  for  such  a  concern. 

The  number  of  cows  and  oxen  bred  in  Spaia 
is  not  equal  to  the  average  consumption  of  the 
kingdom,  and  consequently  many  are  imported 
from  other  countries,  especially  from  France. 
The  number  of  native  cattle  would  be  still  less 
adequate  to  the  demand,  if  this  kind  of  animals 
were  used  in  husbandry ;  but  for  such  purposes 
mules  are  generally  preferred. 

Both  mulets  and  mules,  comprehending  the 
males  and  females  of  this  hybrid  breed,  form  an 
important  class  of  animals  in  Spain.  They  per- 
form the  labours  of  tillage,  draw  coaches,  car- 
riages, and  transport  on  their  backs,  from  place 
to  place,  merchandize,  provisions,  and  all  kinds  of 
commodities.  Andalusia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  are  the  two  provinces  where  the  greatest  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  mules: 
numbers  come  from  the  latter  province.  Many 
also  are  reared  in  la  Mancha,  between  Ciuda.  Real 
and  Sanaa  Cruz  de  Mudela ;    the  latter  breed 
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Is  esteemed'  excellent.  The  number  reared,  how- 
erer,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  a  large  importation  is  annually  made 
ftt>m  France.  The  preference  generally  given  t<> 
mules  before  horses  and  oxen  for  domestic  use,  as 
well  as  agricultural  purposes,  in  Spain,  has  encou- 
raged this  branch  of  rural  economy.  In  some 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  they  have  lately  turned 
their  attention  more  particularly,  than  formerly 
was  done,  to  the  proper  breaking  and  training  of 
diese  animals,  to  fit  them  for  the  respective  ser- 
vices in  which  they  may  be  subsequently  em* 
ployed. 

Horses^ 

The  Spanish  horses  have  a  high  reputation, 
which  they  owe  to  the  Arabs,  who  greatly  im- 
proved the  breed.  The  finest,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, are  those  bred  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  ihat  people  long  resided,  the  province  of 
Andalusia. 

Horses  are  reared  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain ; 
but  the  Asturias  and  Andalusia  are  the  two  coun- 
tries where  the  people  more  particularly  and  ex- 
tensively apply  to  this  branch  of  (Economy. 

The  strongest  horses  are  bred  in  the  Asturias ; 
the  most  beautiful  in  Andalusia.  The  latter  are 
generally  of  a  low  stature,  but  compactly  made, 
well-proportioned,  and  very  elegant  figures  \  they 
oarry  their  heads  remarkably  well,  show  a  bold 
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for^and,  ar€  fuU  of  fire  and  vivacitjr,  but  ktl^f 
in  tbe  jojntjS^  ai^l  unable  to  sustain  long  ;or  y^oe 
lent  fatigue.  They  possess  some  pwiftpe^  ai^fl 
g^it;  but  they  are  horses  betCfr  calcuatjcd,^ 
parade  than  servic^^ 

The  breed  of  Spanish  horsey  was  so  fanjom  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  ^,  that  they  were  })QJlieve4 
to  be  the  offspring  of  the  winds.  Opiniops  wei^  di- 
vided respecting  which  of  tbe  provinces  had  the 
iairqst  claim  tp  preference.  Pliny  praised  the 
hqrses  of  the  A$tums  and  QaUcia ;  Martial  pre- 
fixed thos^  of  his  own  country,  Bilbilis^  the  pre- 
sent Calatayudf  in  Aragon ;  Justin  admired  tho$# 
of  Galicia  and  Lusitania,  on  accoimt  of  their  light- 
ness and  agility. 

Th^  most  beautiful  hors^  are  those  of  Ai^dalu- 
sijE^ :  but  tho^  in  the  highest  estimation  ^ir^  bred 
i^  the  environ  of  Arcos^  of  Xeres  de  Frontera»  of 
i^cija^  and  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Corr 
dova.  The  ^t^d  at  Cordova  is  finer,  ^better  sup<* 
ported  and  conducted  than  any  in  Andalusia.  It 
i:ontQins  ^^  hundred  animals  of  all  ages,  ^mong 
which  are  twenty  stallions :  these  are  r^yal  pro* 
perty.    And  the  king  has  r^ently  established  vh 

*  ''  Circa  OlysippoQem  et  Tagum  equos  fiivoiuo  staott  ob« 

tersus  animalem  concipere  spiritum,  idque  partum  fieri  el  gig« 

ni/*   Plinius,  lib.VIII.  C.67.  Varro,  lib.  II.  dcRcRustica,  c.7. 

Virgil,  when  speaking  of  the  Andalusian  horses,  ebserves^ 

'*  Ore  omncs  yer^x  in  sepbyrum  stant  rupibus  altip/* 

e^rg.lib,iav,^3> 
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Other  stud  in  the  vidnity  of  Aranjuez.  Thk  is  one 
of  those  nurseries  where  the  Spanish  horses  perpe- 
tuate their  ancient  and  original  symmetry.  In  this 
latter  are  reckoned  twenty  stallions  and  four  hun- 
dred mares.  The  Prince  of  Peace  also  maintains 
here  one  hundred  and  fif;y  mares  and  eighteen 
stallions  on  his  own  account. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  try  the  exp^tmisnt  of 
crossing  the  breeds^  and  one  himdred  beautiful 
mares  have  recently  been  brought,  to  these ^  two 
studs  from  Normandy  for  the  express  purpose. 

At  all  periods  the  preservadon  and  increase  of 
arace  of  excellent  horses  has  been  carefully  at* 
tended  to  in  Spain.  The  mixture  of  foreign  breeds 
has  always  been  obstructed,  and  every  precaution 
used  to  prevent  the.  diminution  of  the  native  breed* 
The  importation  of  foreign  horses  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited; and  if  sometimes  partial  permission  is 
granted,  it  is  subjected  to  so  many  burthenspm^ 
and  expensive  forms,  that  they  operate  as  a  strong 
discouragement  to  such  as  might  b^  desirous  of 
attempting  their  introduction..  The  exportati^^. 
of  Spanish  horses  is  still  mbre  strictly  prohibited^ 
and  those  who  may  be  found  guilty  of  its  infringe- 
ment are  subject  to  the  severest  penalties.  Aa 
order  expressly  from  the  king  is  necessary  to  em- 
power a  person  to  export  a  single  Sjpanish  horse. 
Yet,  though  the  laws  are  thus  rigorous^  perpetual 
frauds  are  committed.  The  desire  and  pursuit  of 
wealth  will  discover. a  thoussmd  ways  to  elud^  the 
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vigih^e  and  caution  of  the  wisest  and  tnost  com- 
prehenave  statutes* 

A  committee,  established  in  the  year  1659  by 
kmg  Philip  the  Fourth^  is  to  the  present  day  en- 
trusted with  powers  to  guarantee  the  preso** 
■fation  and  increase  oJF  a  valuable  breed, of  horses ; 
more  pardcularly  in  Andalusia  and  Estramadura. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  breed 
of  horses  has  much  degenerated,  and  the  nunw 
ber  of  good  horses  is  daily  d^reasing  in  Spain* 
The  preference  given  to  mules  f<^  domestic  and 
agricultural  purposes  furnishes  a  ready  market  for 
the  sate  of  them ;  in  consequence  of  which  more 
pointed  attention  is  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
tirainmg  than  to  those  of  horses^  the  den^nd  for 
which  is  not  so  great.  The  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  are  exposed  to  the  exportjition  of  the 
tetter  blasts  the  hopes  which  otherwise  might  be 
dimshed  of  disposing  of  the  cohs  in  a  fi3reigi| 
tountry^  so  that  scarcely  one  is  reared  a(  the  pre* 
sent  period ;  tbjc  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a 
single  rjeqraunt,  or  even  an  augmentation  of  the 
cavalry,  is  impossible. 

It  is  further  demofistrated,  that  a  mare,  when 
covered  by  an  ass^  i$  less  prolific  than  when  she 
is  covered  by  a  horse*  And  as  these  cc^ulations 
between  the  diflferent  species  are  frequent,  the  in- 
^mvcnience  resulting  Is,  the  daily  diminution  <^ 
the  breed  of  hemes. 

These  di^yantages  were  not  unknown  in  the 

reign 
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reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  That  monarch  prcK 
hibited  the  use  of  mules  in  drawing  coaches ;  b^ 
the  law  was  never  properly  executed^  and  its 
operation  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  present  time. 

Pasturage  for  the  support  of  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals is  very  general  throughout  Spain.  The  Py- 
renees, the  mountains  which  separate  Cataloma^ 
Aragon,  and  Navarre  from  France,  are  covered 
with  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the  colla* 
teral  ranges  of  these  mountains,  which  ramify  and 
extend  into  the  interior  of  those  provinces,  equally 
abound  with  excellent  pastures.  Nor  is  the  mouiv- 
tainous  part  of  Biscay  less  productive  of  grass. 
The  mountain  of  Gorveya  particularly  terminates 
in  a  vast  plain  of  excellent  pasture.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  Andalusia ; 
these,  together  with  the  plains  of  Estramadura, 
almost  wholly  consist  of  pasturage.  In  New  Cas- 
tile, the  mountains  of  Cuenca^  the  vale  of  Tvrtue* 
raj  the  environs  of  Requena^  numerous  valleys, 
and  small  plams  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tagui^ 
of  Xarama^  GuadarramOj  Cabriel,  Jucas^  and 
Albercbe^  abound  in  rich  pastures.  Pasture4and 
of  extreme  fertility,  and  four  leagues,  or  eleven 
miles,  in  extent,  lies  near  ViUa-Mtyorj  between 
Aranjuezzad  Toledo;  and  the  territory  of  Fipllo^ 
for  several  leagues  from  Madrid,  is  covered  wil^ 
beautiful  and  rich  nieadows,^  finely  intersperiett 
with  a  diversity  of  trees.  The  best  grasses  are 
found  generally  prevalent  in  Old  Castilb,  and  tbt 

F  2  moun* 
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noimtaias  of  Surges  are  clothed  with  the  richest 
herbage.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Spain  is  capable 
of  rearing  an  immense  number  of  all  kinds  of  cattle 
and  animals. 

But,  on  the  contrary,'  meadows  are  very  rare, 
and  hay  is  seldom  used  as  fodder,  either  for  horses, 
asses,  or  mules;  they  are  generally  fed  with 
str^w,  which  isr  given  whole  in  some  provinces, 
and  chopped  in  others.  Oats  are  seldom  used  as 
provender;  barley,  under  the  name  of  cevaday 
being  substituted  in  its  stead.  In  some  parts,  es- 
pecially in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  carob-bcansy 
the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree ;  they  are  also  mixe4 
with  bran,  and  very  generally  used  in  Catalpnia^ 


PlanUtims. 

Nearly  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Spain 
abound  with  wood ;  Biscay,  Catalonia,  the  king- 
<Iom  of  Valencia,  Murda,  ^d  Andalusia,  are  co« 
vered  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
fruit-trees;  these  they  cultivate  with  care,  and 
propagate  them  through  all  the  districts  of  thpse 
provinces.  But  trees  are  as  rare  in  the  provinces 
of  the  interior  as  they  are  frequent  in  the  mari- 
time. l%e  two  Castiles,  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
la  Mailcha,  and  Estramadura,  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  wood  y  Old  Castile  has  by  iar  the 
lease  of  any. 

The 
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The  government  has  frequently  adverted  to  this 
subject,  and  issued  very  proper  statutes  and  regu« 
lations  for  the  encouragemiekit  of  plantings  and . 
the  preservation  of  plantations;  but  these  orders 
and  restrictions  have  almost  unifotmly  been  eluded* 
Inveterate  prejudices  have  defeated  thi  views  both 
of  public  good  and  private  utility* . 

In  Old  Castile  these  prejudices  appear  most 
mimerous,  and  strongly  rooted#  In  this  province 
trees  are  considered  as  favouring  the  multiplica^ 
tion  of  birds,  by  the  shelter  and  cover  they  af- 
ford ;  and  consequently  to  increase  the  ravages 
usually  made  upon  the  com,  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fruits,  by  different  species  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  There  exists  also  a  confirmed  opinion^ 
that  lands  which  do  not  produce  both  elms  and 
poplars  are  totally  unfit  for  the  growth  of  other 
trees.  Upon  this  opinion  all  attempts  at  planting 
other  kinds,  where  those  do  not  naturally  grow^ 
is  abandoned  as  perfectly  chimerical.  A  sitnilar 
absurd  idea  prevails  in  some  provinces  of  France, 
as,  for  example,  in  Beauce,  and  in  part  of  So- 
logne*      .\ 

*  A  custom^  not  founded  upon  any  statute,  but  which  has 
die  force  of  a  law,  prohibits  the*  enclosure  of  estates  through  a 
krge  portion  of  St>ain.  This  forms  a  ^eat  Obstacle  to  plant- 
ing. Few  proprietoit  will  be  disposed  to  incur  the  troobld 
and  risk  the  expense  of  making  plantations^  in  j)laces 
where  they  cannot  prevent  the  incursions  and  devastations 
eccasiotied  by  persons  trespassing,  and  the  brouaing  of  cattle. 

r3  The 
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The  general  objecdon  is  ^he  diyiu»a  of  the  soU^ 
which  is  considered  unfavourable  to  the  increase 
and  gzowth  of  trees  ;  -but  many  parts,  remarkable 
fcMT  their  aridity,  abound  vritb  luxuriant  trees; 
whence  it  is  a  fair  conclusion,  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  increase  them  in  other  places,  sub- 
ject to  similar  inconvenience.  The  environs  of 
Madrid  are  perhaps  the  driest  and  the  most  denu- 
dated  of  trees  of  any  part  of  Spain ;  yet  thb  very 
district  formerly  was  covered  vrith  dense  woods. 
If^  therefore,  they  once  existed,  where  is  the  im- 
posdbility  of  renewing  them  in  the  preset  pe- 
riod? The  planttitSons  already  made  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well;  for  instance,  all  the  public 
walks  in  the  \icinity  of  Madrid,  as  well  as  the 
promenades  within  the  city,  the  avenues  leading 
from  the  idiflFerent  royal  palaces,  and  particularly 
those  which  environ  the  country  house  of  the 
duke  of  Alba,  situated  upon  the  Promenade  de 
Fkrida. 

Indeed  the  s<nl  is  not  too  dry  in  scarcely  any 
part  of  Spain,  but  through  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion and  industry.  The  rivers  are  numerous ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  thdr  waters  might  be  conveyed 
to  the  iands  situated  in  the  very  interior }  but  in 
few  .places  does  there  exist  sufficient  science  or 
prudence  to  profit  by  these  natural  advantages. 

The  objectioa  arising  from  aridity  applies  less  to 
CMd  Castile,  which  is  the  province  most  bare  of 

wood. 
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^K^ood,  than  to  any  other  j  for  the  sott  of  ibk  di^ 
tiict  is  in  general  moister  than  any^  as  was  ob- 
senred  in  speaking  of  the  grain  it  produced. 

The  injudicious  method  of  planiii^  in  f^tf&nl 
provinces  is  baneful  to  the  success  of  the  new 
plantations.  The  young  trees  are  frequently 
brought  from  very  distant  woods  or  nurseries^ 
where  they  are  taken  up  without  the  requisite  pre^ 
caution!  little  attenticm  is  paid  in  die  carriage 
and,  if  they  do  not  die  under  these  operatiims^ 
they  frequently  do  in  a  short  time  after  they  are 
transplanted.  Thus  the  new  plantations  do  not 
thrive,  and  the  nurseries  whence  they  wert 
taken  propcxrtionaUy  decrease.  The  trees  art 
seldom  watered  after  they  have  been  transplant* 
ed,  and  so  quickly  perish  for  want  of  mols* 
ture }  the  effects  of  which  are  very  powerful  and 
rapid  in  a  warm  climate.  In  some  instances  the 
young  plants  are  taken  from  woods^  situated  q^ 
the  margin  of  rivers ;  and  thus  the  power  which 
contributed  to  resist  the  ravages  of  floods  is  greatly 
diminished ;  and  this  is  no  «nall  evil  in  a  country 
where  many  of  the  rivers  at  times  become  impt* 
tuous  and  desolating  torr^ts.  These  impereep* 
tibly  undermine  the  lands  in  the  vicinity,  detaci* 
nate  the  trees  adjacent,  carry  away  a  portion  of 
the  land  designed  for  xniltivation,  and  frequently 
inundate  the  neighbouring  country* 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  plan&ir 
F  4  doM 
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tions  ia  the  mpeotive  provmces  of  the  Spanish 
ilioiwchy* 


CATALONi:A.r-Cafa/oftia  is  exceedioj^y  rich  in  plantations. 
The  mouBtaiaous  districts  of  this«province  are  in  a  great  mea- 
aure  covered  with  beech^  pines^  holm^  or  evergreen  oaks, 
fbbles,  or  cork-trees.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  in  va- 
rious directions,  grow  numerous  hazle-nut  and  chesnut-trees> 
both  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  as  well  as  in  the  valleys.  The 
plains  abound  with  oltve-trees.  Mulberrj-trees  are  compara* 
tively  neglected  in  this  district,  but  alnpost  all  other  kinds 
of  fruit-trees  increase,  and  flourish  to  an  astonishing  extent  5 
almonds,  walnuts,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  plums,  pears,  apples, 
walnuts,  cherries,  apricots,  and  peaches,  are  every  where 
abundant.  Elm  and  willow  trees  fHnge  the  margins  of  the 
rlversrin  Oataloma  -,  the  inhabitants  are.pointed  in  their  atten- 
tion to  ifie  increase  of  plantations,  and  equaUy  careful  in  their 
preservation. 

Aragon.  Plantations  in  this  province  have  been  too  ge- 
nerally neglected.  Scarcely  any  district  can  be  mentioned  in 
this  province  where  trees  form  an  object  of  particular  cul- 
jtiye.  Bat:within  a  few  years  past  they  have  been  exceedingly 
multiplied. 

Within  a  very  short  space  of  time  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  trees  have  been  planted ;  and  this  prac- 
tice is  continued  with  unabated  2eal  and  unremitting  activity. 
The  ardour  with  which  planting  is  now  pursued  is  attributabie 
40  the  w^-directed  exertions  of  the  patriotic  society  establish- 
,ed  at  Saragossa.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  tracts  of 
considerable  extent  are  totally  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  tra- 
veller may  go  miles  without  seeing  a  single  tree :  scarcely  any 
anrfbund  even  in  the  environs  of  the  villages.  Fruit-trees  are 
confined  to  particular  districts,  viz.  Alcaniz,  Aibarraxin,  CoBm 
pa^AtbuUita,  Arzofnspo,  Matlh,  frisn^,  Daroca,  Cdata^fud, 
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dhamia,  Calacf^a,  Ijar,  aod  CaUnfia^  in  these  the^-  am 
numerous,  and  produce  abundance  of  excellent  fruit ;  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  province  scarcelj  the  smallest  sprinkling  is 
to  be  seen  i  not  even  almood-trees  are  found  in  any  pari  of  it^ 
except  in  le  partid0  de  Huescu,  although  4he  soil  of  Aiagoa 
is  congenial  to  the  culture  of  that  fruit.  Nor  are  raulbeny* 
trees  more  general ;  but  the  cultivation  of  them  has  begun  t» 
revive  under  the  happy  influence  of  the  society  at  Saragossa  s 
the  same  remark  will  equally  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  olives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  piaes^ 
evergreen  oaks,  cork,  ash,  and  Spanish  cedar  trees. 

Navarre. — Navarre  contains  few  sorts  of  trees  which  re* 
quire  constant  and  careful  culture ;  but  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts are  clothed  with  oak  and  pine:' and  multitudes  of  beech, 
with  wild  pear-trees,  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Zubiar. 

Biscay. — Biscay,  AUwa  and  Guipuzcoa  are  mountainous 
countries^,  once  abounding  with  dense  woods  and  impenetraUa 
forests.  Greater  part  of  these  have  been  destroyed  by  the  per* 
petual  consumption  of  the  numerous  forges  and  iron-works. 
Much  wood,  however,  yet  remains  in  this  part  of  Spain,  and 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  in  particular  still  exhibit  extensive 
forests.  The  cultivation  of  trees  is  particularly  attended  to, 
and  mofre  are  found  in  this  than  any  provbce  in  the  king« 
dom. 

The  mountainous  part  of  Guipuzcoa  is  beautifiully  clothed 
with  wood,  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  evergreen  oaks, 
bard  oaks,  ch^nuts,  hazle*nuts,  and  various  kinds  of  fruitr 
trees,  particularly  apples,  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubs. 
Orchards  are  abundant  in  the  cultivated  parts,  where  also  the 
oaks  are  carefully  lopped,  that  they  may  throw  out  more  nu- 
merous branches  to  fumbh  cordwood^  which  is  made  into 
charcoal  for  the  supply  of  the  forges  :  the  cuttings  for  this 
purpose  are  made  every  eight  or  ten  years.  The  mountains  of 
Biscay,  if  a  few  cultivated  parts  of  some,  and  the  elevated 
summits  of  others,  be  excepted,  are  almost  wholly  planted 
with  timber-trees,  coppice-wood,  or  shrubs  •/  here  are  ever- 
green 
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pe&n  oaks/  white  oaks  and  arbatoses**  Those  partt  of  the 
Gotmtry  whidi  have  few  woodn  afkl  the  soil  shallow,  are  cgk 
Tered  with  grotipes  of  Unden  trees,  and  a  species  of  heath 
^viflg  myrtte-shaped  leaves;  white  the  heights  and  lands 
winch  have  scarcely  any  depth  of  soil  are  decorated  wtth  a  ra^ 
mty  oif  headis,  and  humbler  plants.  The  sides  of  the  hills 
and  the  valleys  abound  with  grafted  cbesnut-trees,  and  numer- 
«UB  varieties  of  apple-trees.  The  apples  of  Durango  are  oarti- 
colariy  esteemed.  Upon  the  Gonreya  mountain,  a  goos* 
berry  f  or  blackthorn  tree  is  found,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
die  scent  of  pepper  {,  and  grows  in  no  other  part  of  Spain., 
The  more  level  parts  of  Biscay  are  well  clothed  with  fhicti* 
ferous  treesj  the  fruits  of  which  are  delicious;  among  many 
others  may  be  enumerated  figs,  cherries,  walnuts,  peachea 
and  pears^  the  packs,  Vi  variety  of  the  peach,  the  fruit  of  which 
does  not  cleave  to  the  stone,  is  of  a  most  delicious  flavour; 
the  best  are  those  which  grow  at  Oodejaeta ;  fbur  varieties  of 
hiscions  pears  are  in  high  esteem,  the  good  ckristian,  the  deanry^ 
Ae  hury,  and  the  bergamotie^ 

Most  of  the  oaks  and  other  large  timber  trees  growing  on 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  are  generally  covered  with  various 
spedes  of  agaric. 

Th£  AsTORiAS.—Tbe  mountains  of  the  Jstwriaa  abound 
with  a  great  diversity  of  trees,  among  which  are  many  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  -,  such  as  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  especially  ap- 
ples, which  are  very  plentiful,  and  a  quantity  of  cyder  b 
made  in  this  province. 

Leon. — ^I'he  mountains  of  the  kitigdom,  of  Leon  are  clothed 
with  trees  of  different  spedes,  but  principally  with  evergreen 
oaks;  yet  the  plains  and  valleys  are  almost  in  a  atate  of  abso- 
lute denudation  3  a  few  firuit  trees  exist  in  some  of  the  more 
fertile  valleys. 

*  This  is  a  laige  apedcs  of  trbutns^  the  A.  lauiifolia  of  Litumm,  wtikh 
the  Biscayant  tenn  bono, 
f  Ribet  oxyacanchut  of  LioiiKut.«-T* 
I  This  in  French  b  called  oacw« 

BSTRAMADURA. 
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RSTRAMADimk.-^llM  ^greater  pot  %ii  Etirmmdmrm  i»«Q»* 
verted  into  pastan^^conaeqiieDtly  is  btrcen  in  wooife.  F«w  tie 
fdtmd  In  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  province;  sooie  miiUienEy» 
olive,  and  other  fhik  trees,  are  aeen  tbuily  scattered  abea^ 
and  diuters  -of  dms,  poplars,  and  wiHows  grow  aioog  the 
banks  of  its  rivers.  Some  places  are  dislioj^usfaed  by  tim 
kind  of  cultivatiooi  and  a  greater  or  less  vanefy  of  trees  am 
obserraUe  of  different  species  in  the  fc^hvwiog  parts;  num* 
bers  ot  <^ves.at  Bancs,  a  good  many  fruit^iearing  tnea  bo* 
tBveen  M(mt^  and  la  Puehia  del  Calzadai  the  districts  ^  23m 
itpoera  ia  Vic^a,  of  laa  BrQ$aa,  of  Jrrvgj/o  del  Pueria,  of 
Ervoi,  of  Banoi,  of  Befar,  and  the  vsde  of  PlMieacia,  oomprise 
numerous  plantations  of  evergreen  oaksj  obesnuts^  and  otber 
kinds  of  trees.  Of  these  districts  V<^  de  Plasencia  haa  the 
advantage,  both  with  respect  to  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
plantations;  which  consist  of  evergreen  oaks,  chesnuts,  mnl- 
benies,  olives,  and  other  fruit-treea  in  abundance*  Some  Ib^ 
of  the  mountains  in  this  province  date  entirely  covered  wilb 
trees,  especially  the  one  named  Guadalupe.  Still,  howe!V«r, 
Ike  quantity  of  trees  will  be  found  very  smaU,  compared  with 
the  extant  of  country  this  province  includes* 

AKDALUSt A*-*^iHi^u«{a  is  not  equally  abundant  in  plant* 
atiOBS  throughout  It  contains  various  kinds  oi  trees,  won 
eipecially  of  the  fruitbearing  sort,  which  are  exceedingly  nu» 
foeraus.  La  Vega,  or  the  plain  of  Granada,  for  instance,  is 
covered  with  them*  Here  also  are  woods  of  ash,  dm^  aiMt 
white  poplars,  for  one  league  and  a  half,  more  than  foip:  milest. 
loQg,  and  half  a  league,  near  a  mile  and  a  half,  broad  The 
environs  of  Ronda  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville  abound  wiUi 
fruit-treesj  which  supf^  the  city  of  Cadiz  with  every  variety 
of  choice  fruit.  EquaQy  plenty  »e  thiey  at  Puerto  dc  StmU 
MariOf  at  Xeres  de  la  FrmUra,  at  Arcos,  at  Ubeda,  at  Andma^ 
at  Malaga,  in  the  valleys  bordering  on  Almeria,  and  those  in 
dm  vicinity  of  Cordova.  Odier  parts  again  are  totally  bare  of 
tsees  i  for  example  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  the  plain  which 
leads  to  the  city  of  that  name  from  Cantillanaj  an  extent  of  five 
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leagoet,  OMr  thirteen  mHes,  presents  nothiDg  except  here  zoA 
there  a  sprinkling  of  miserable  olive  trees. 

Manj  of  the  mountains  of  this  province  are  well  wooded. 
Upon  those  which  separate  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  from  that 
of  Granada  are  nutneroas  lentisks^  cistuses,  and  evergreen 
oaks;  on  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Jaen,  evergreen  oaks^ 
Serra  Vermeja  is  dothed  with  firs  and  yewsj  the  cork  trees, 
qitercKS  suber,  the  bark  of  which  furnishes  the  useful  substance 
cork,  are  also  very  plentiful  upon  these  mountains^  especially 
upon  the  Sierra  Vermeja  $  a  space  of  flinty  ground  of  two 
miles  and  three  quarters  in  extent  near  the  hamlet  of  Real'' 
Monasterio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  is  covered  with  cork 
trees  5  and  three  leagues,  about  eight  miles  and  a  quarter,  from 
the  same  hamlet,  in  the  environs  of  CuHero,  are  large  wooda 
of  them.  Many  of  these  trees  grow  to  a  prodigious  size; 
aome  even  measure  five  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  also  in 
the  districts  of  Feman  Ntmez,  and  Bujulonca  in  the  kingdom 
id  Cordova,  vtrhole  forests  of  ilexes,  qvercvs  ilex,  and  kerfnes* 
bearing  oaks,  quercus  coccifera  of  Linnaeiis. 

MURCIA. — Huerta  in  Murcia  al)ounds  with  an  immense 
number  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  especially  mulberry,  which 
form  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  and  the  remainder 
principally  consist  of  fruit  trees.  Mulberry  trees  flourish, 
although  in  a  smaller  quantity,  in  some  particular  places  of 
this  province,  viz.  at  Lebrilia,  Tatana,  and  especially  at 
Athama  and  Lorca.  Olives  are  abundant  at  Molina,  Lebrilh, 
Alkama,  Totana,  in  several  valleys  of  Caotillo,  particularly  at 
Sar,  Jumilla,  and  Lorca.  These  diflerent  districts  haveabnnd* 
anoe  of  flruit-trees,  but  die  varieties  are  few*  These  are^  ge* 
nerally  speaking,  the  only  places  in  Murcia  which  contain  nu'^ 
merous  plantations;  for  scarcely  any  are  found  through  the 
other  parts  of  it  In  some  instances  scarcely  a  tree  appears 
Ibr  leagues  together,  and  where  any  occur,  they  are  straggling, 
and  little  varied,  consisting  chiefly  of  mulberries  and  olivea, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  oaks  and  poplars*  Orange,  lemon, 
and  palm  trees  a^e  scattered  about  in  some  places;  but  so  few 
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in  number^  as  not  to  merit  cons'ideratioD.  A  portion  <^  the 
mountainous  districts  is  very  well  wooded,  and  evergreen  oaks 
are  in  great  plenty ;  many  grow  between  le  Puerto  del  Infierno 
and  Aibatana  for  the  space  of  three  leagues,  eight  miles  and  a 
.  quarter,  together,  where  they  form  dense  woods.  Near  the 
eutrance  into  Almanza  is  an  exten»ve  wood  of  carob*treef, 
teratoma  siliqua  of  Linnseus. 

Valbncia.— The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  oo« 
vered  with  trees  of  almost  every  kind.  Tha  mountains  8i« 
clothed  with  woods,  and  the  hills,  plains,  and  valleys,  much 
more  so.  Throughout  the  province  carob-trees  are  abundant^ 
entire  woods  consist  of  them,  frequently  upon  spots  whero  the 
soil  is  of  inferior  quality.  Quantities  are  found  at  Valero, 
G^ava,  Marines^  Liria,  Murciedro,  Benicarlo,  between  VilltH 
Real  and  Ceutelhn.  de  la  Plana,  between  Castetton  and  Bmicati, 
between  Fuenfe  de  ia  Higvera  and  la  Venta  de  AUmdietM. 
OIi?es  are  still  more  abundant  in  every  part,  so  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  point  out  the  phices  where  they  do  not,  than  where 
they  do  grow.  The  quantity  b  every  where  great,  notwith* 
standing  the  discouragement  to  their  culture,  produced  by  a 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  oil.  Mulberries  are  equdly 
multiplied  with  the  olives  ^  all  parts  of  the  country  are  cov«^ 
with  them;  they  are  of  the  white  kind,  and  cultivated  wMi 
great  care  and  attention.  Palm-trees  are  scattered  about  in 
several  places  3  but  in  Elcha  and  the  adjacent  districts  tjiey 
form  forests  of  considerable  extent,  and  constitute  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  country.  Fruit-trees  grow  every  where  in  the 
vdleys,  and  on  the  hills  and  mountains  3  in  some  instances  they 
are  planted  promiscuously  in  the  fields,  and  in  others  they  are 
confined  to  orchards;  the  greatest  number  grow  in  the  en- 
virons of  Orihuela,  Segorba,  and  Valencia. 

La  Mancha. — La  Mancha  is  unadorned  with  sylvan  scen- 
ery. It  is  one  of  the  Spanish  provinces  -^ere  the  fewest 
trees  are  fbund.  Spaces  of  considerable  extent  are  totally  de-* 
stitute.    A  few  small  woods  of  pines,  and  a  sprinkling  of 

dives  occasiomdly  ofcur,  and  the  lat^r  in  rather  larger  nurn* 
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kers,  about  Ciddad  Real,  Malaga,  and  Alwaatgro.  The  treea 
mtfi  fre^entl J  aeen  ore  a  sinaU  species  of  the  evergreen  oak. 
Fnut-troes  are  not  cooamon,  being  generally  restricted  to 
^^rdmrds  or  private  gardens,  or  the  vicinity  of  large  villages  ^ 
m^  fer  instance,  there  is  a  very  fine  orchard  at  Temblec  Trees 
are  ao  rare,  that  the  sight  of  a  large  or  small  group  excites  sur- 
prise in  the  traveller  as  he  approaches  some  cities  or  towns; 
lor  exaroi^.  Corral  de  Almaguer,  Madrikjos,  Portolongon, 
udGudadfieal. 

New  Castile. — New  Castile  is  not  much  ornamented 
with  trees,  immense  tracts  of  this  province  are  perfectly  de* 
asdated.  In  some  places^^  however,  they  are  cultivated  and 
thrive  exceedingly  welL  The  valley  of  Aranjue2  abounds; 
Uiose  of  Eequena  and.Talavara  de  la  Eeyna  are  well  supplied; 
'  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  garnished  in  numerous  in- 
itaoces.  Near  Torrija  are  woods  of  evergreen,  and  of  kermes* 
bearing  oaka,  qwrcus  ilex,  et  cocdfera^^vusBX  Fiozex,  and  a  wood 
of  a  dwarf  species  of  oak  and  pines  in  the  vicinity  of  ViUagoida 
and  Cebolla;  poplar  woods  at  Talavara  de  la  Reyna;  and  near 
several  c£  the  rivers,  woods  consisting  of  pedlars,  elms,  and 
willows.  The  noountains  in  tbb  province  are  covered  with 
pines  and  oaks  of  different  species ;  those  of  Coenca  are  thick- 
eat  planted.  The  number  of  fruit-trees  is  small,  and  litdia 
attention  is  paid  to  their  cultivation.  They  abound  most  in  a 
iem  districts  of  Alcarria.  Olives  are  more  plentiful  i  numbexs 
graw  between  Hita  and  Florez;  between  Cebolla  and  the 
bridge  of  Albercha  3  in  the  plains  of  Bequena,  and  Talavera  de 
la  Reyna  I  in  the  districts  of  Torrelaguno,  Alamo,  Camerena, 
Maqueda,  Erustes,  Novez,  Bravo,  and  Santa  Ollala;  where 
they  form  a  large  forest,  which  contains  upwards  of  one  bun- 
dled thousand  trees.  There  are  very  considerable  plantations 
in  the  vale  of  Valdemora;  also  between  Cebolla  and  the  river 
Guaderrama,  on  the  road  to  Toledo. 

O1.D  Castile. — Old  Castile,  as  to  plantations,  is  the  moat 
neglected  province  in  Spain.  Vast  tracts  are  without  a  single 
tree,  and  scarcely  are  any  seen  near  the  villages,  or  even  on  thf 
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.iNUilit  of  the  rivers.  The  extensive  plaitM  fiear  Uioc^oto, 
Almeris>  Labajoe,  Paredee^  beyond  the  river  Alinef2a>  tbe 
iaige  plain  of  Vailaddid  and  of  Duenai}  tbe  eitenaiye  hilb 
between  Almariz  and  Abnason;  and  many  other  parts  wbidi 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  are  absolutely  bare.  So  ^ 
nerai  is  this  nudity,  that  when  a  few  trees  do  appear  thqr  ex- 
cite a  pleasurable  surprise.  These  partial  exceptions  occur  io 
several  districts^  a  nvulet  is  lined  with  willows  and  poplass 
for  about  a  league,  two  miles  and  three  quarters,  in  extent,  i^a 
Vallej  descending  from  the  village  of  Real  Mooasterio }  elms, 
poplars,  and  alders,  decorate  the  sides  of  the  small  river  Al- 
marza,  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  in  which  is  situated  the ' 
town  of  Labajos)  the  district  of  Burela,  tix  which  BriUesca 
lies,  ^Kmnds  with  dms,  hazel-nut,  and  other  fruit-trees,  fii»- 
qoently  planted  together  in  orchards  3  tbe  environs  of  ;Tudeb 
adjacent  to  Cuellar  contain  also  numerous  fruit-trees ;  a  oer« 
tain  portion  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Hincjoso  is  planted  with 
evf/green  oaks. 

The  scardQr  of  wood  is  so  great  in  this  province,  that  m 
greater  part  of  it  the  iu^l  used  for  cooking,  and  even  tbe  oven» 
eoDfiists  of  small  brush- wood,  weeds,  and  also  straw  mixed 
wiib  dung,  and  pressed  weU  together }  the  fire-places  aie  a 
kind  of  stoves  called  glorias,  which  are  usually  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  kitchen,  round  which  the  family  range  them* 
selves  on  benches,  for  tbe  purpose  of  warmth.  Mulberry  trees 
ftrm  an  important  part  of  plantations  in  Spain :  they  grow 
moie  of  less  in  every  district.  The  greatest  number  are  in 
Use  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  where  they  flourish  in 
every  partj  the  kingdoms  of  Granada  and  Seville,  together 
witk  the  east  and  south  parts  of  New  Castile,  contain  great 
qmtt)titi^3  Catatonia  has  tbe  least  number,  and  in  Aragon 
there  am  but  few  $  tbongb  planting  has  been  attended  to. for 
ibt  last  ftw  years.  The  mulberries  of  Valencia  and  Murci^ 
are  white ;  those  of  Granada  are  black.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  the  leaves  are  stripped  off  three  times  in  the  year,  and 

^ry  two  3rears  the  trees  are  pruned.  ^ 
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In  one  part  of  Spain^  more  particularly  in  the  two  Castllof^ 
Estraroadnra,  and  Andalnsia,  tbe  acorni  of  the  erergreen  oak 
are  eaten^  and  considered  a  delkac/j  they  are  denominated 
helloias.  The  ladies  are  particularly  fond  of  this  fhiit,  which 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  serves  for  food  to  the  vilest  ani- 
mals. They  eiQier  eat  them  raw,  or  roasted  upon  the  coals 
like  chesnutis.  They  are  ofi«red  aff  a  present  to  strangers, 
who  at  first  sight  are  apt  to  be  offended  at  a  gift  which  they 
consider  as  an  insult,  or  a  mark  of  contempt:  I  myself  with 
di£5culty  overcame  the  repugnance  I  first  felt  at  a  dish  which 
did  not  appear  very  delicate;  I,  however,  ventured  out  of  po- 
liteness to  taste  them,  and  found  them  very  agreeable,  and 
hare  consequently  eaten  them  oflen  since;  the  taste  is  very 
umilar  to  that  of  walnuts,  and  when  roasted  more-  delicate. 

hrigatUn. 

The  provinces  long  in  possession  of  the  Moors 
are  those  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  deriving  advantages 
from  the  rivers  and  streams  they  contain,  by  con- 
veying the  water  to  the  interior,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  watermg  and  fertilizing  their  lands.  Even 
the  industry  of  that  people  is  here  perpetuated  to 
the  present  time.  They  were  well  skilled  in  the 
conveyance  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  lands^ 
They  drained  rivers,  and  collected  and  preserved 
the  waters  of  them  in  reservoirs ;  whence  they  con- 
veyed them  by  means  of  numerous  canals  to  such 
lands  as  stood  in  need  of  aqueous  assistance.  Mul* 
ti£u-ipus  monuments  both  of  their  skill  and  industry 
still  remain  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  in  Mur* 
cia>  and  Valencia. 

The 
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The  iiracticc  cf  irrlgadan  h  carried  to  a  grwt 
extent  in  tbeldbgdom  cfValeiicia,  and  bCatalOB^ 
if  11  inccessftolljr  practised^  thosgb  witb  Itss  skMl^  ill 
die  kingdom  of  Murda.  It  was  sdmoM  endrely 
neglected  in  Aragon }  but  since  the  constrncticm  of- 
a  new  canal  in  the  province^  more  attendon  has  been 
paid  to  dm  profi^ble  system.  It  is  almost  wholly 
unknown  in  New  Casdle^  although  that  province 
is  watered  by  a  muldpBcity  of  rivers;  md  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  provinces 
of  Estramadura  and  la  Msmcha.  The  valleys  and 
plains  in  the  kmgdom  of  Grasada  are  watered  by 
livuletSy  descending  from  the  mountains  in  their 
passage  to  the  rivers^  and  by  those  of  numerous 
fountains  which  are  scattered  through  the  cotm-^ 
try.  The  council  of  Malaga  has  recendy  formed 
a  ]dan  £>r  the  irrigation  of  sixty  thousand  ianegas  ^ 
oi  land.  The  district  of  Jkala  di  Gaudayra  in 
the  lungdom  of  Seville  is  divided  by  canals^  which 
convey  through  it  die  waters  of  the  river  Guadajra. 
The  valleys  of  Ahyoa  are  watered  and  fertilized 
by  a  number  of  fountains  and  small  streams.  The 
science  of  irrigadon  is  so  perfect  in  the  greater  por« 
turn  of  these  provinces,  that  a  court  exists  in  each 

whose  department  is  solely  to  adjust  the  differences 

« 

*  The  fanega,  or  fan^ada^  of  Spain  contains  48215  squafe 
feet,  and  the  English  acre  43560 1  then  take  the  following 
equation,  60,000  ftinegadas  =  x,  1  fanegada  =  48215  square 
fee^,  1  acre  =:  43560  square  feet,  result  66,131  acres  threa 
quarters  and  a  fraction. 

VOL.  IV.  G  that 
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that  may  arise  respecting  the  practice.  Each  court 
i$  composed  entirely  of  agricuUurtsts,  and  holds  its 
sittings  in  some  public  place,  as  was  the  usage  in 
the  early  period  of  civilization. 

The  districts  of  the  Asturias  are  very  mountain- 
ous, which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  convey  the 
water  of  the  numerous  streams  running  through 
this  province,  so  as  to  form  water  meadows. 

Tlie  kingdom  of  Leon  is  watered  by  seventeen 
rivers,  which  are  capable  of  supplying  a  vast  body 
of  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation ;  but  they 
are  allowed  to  run  unheeded  through  extensive 
plains,  without  the  inhabitants  ever  dreaming  of 
deriving  advantage  from  this  grand  source  of  fer- 
tilization. , 

Old  Castile,  which  is  watered  by  twenty-one 
rivers,  is^  notwithstanding,  the  province  where  the 
benefits  derivable  from  irrigation  are  the  least 
known,  and  the  practice  the  most  limited.  A  plan, 
however,  was  undertaken,  and  partially  executed, 
of  cutting  a  canal  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  which, 
had  it  been  completed,  would  have  been  of  in- 
calculable utility.  But  the  scheme  was  not  sup- 
ported, and  the  work  was  consequently  aban- 
doned. 

Taking  a  general  view,  if  Catalonia,  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  some  parts  of  An- 
dalusia,  be  excepted,  the  fertilizing  system  of  irri- 
gation is  either  neglected,  not  properly  under- 
wood, or  very  badly  acted  upon  through  Spain. 

The 
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The  landa  which  lie  adjacent  to  rivers  or  streams 
are  generally  watered ;  because  in  such  cases  it  re* 
quires  neither  much  science  nor  much  labour  to 
dispose  of  the  water;  but  the  art  of  carrying 
waters  above  the  level  of  the  lands,  conveying 
diem  by  canals  and  distributing  them  in  ramified 
channels  properly  over  the  surface,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  crop, 
is  either  entirely  unknown,  or  systematically  ne- 
glected. 

Productions  of  Spain. 

Grain.  Spain  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat. 
It  is  grown  in  all  the  provinces  of  this  monarchy  in  a  greater 
or  less  pioportion.  Catdonia>  though  it  grows  a  large  quantity, 
yet  does  not  produce  sufficient  to  su^^ly  its  inhabitants  * :  the 
laroe  may  be  said  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  f.  Galicia,  the 
Astnnas,  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Guipuzcoa,  produce  but  litdec» 
£ir  too  little  for  the  use  of  their  population  |  while  Alava  grows 
more  than  is  necessary  for  its  consumption,  and  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  those  districts.  Aragon  grows  also  a  larger 
quantity  than  it  consumes  %,  and  with  the  surplus  satisfies  the 
demands  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  §.  £stramadura  pro* 
duces  very  little,  yet  generally  sufficient  for  the  usual  demands, 
because  its  population  is  small.     The  kingdom  of  Murcia 

.  *  About  600,000  loads  annually,  or  1,800,000  quintals,  i.  e.  nearly 

900,000  bushels  English  measure* 

.  t  500,000  of  loads  annually,  or  1,500,000  quintals,  i.  e.  nearly  750,000 

bushels. 

I  AimuaUy  about  85,500  cahizes,  or2/)57t400  quintals,  i.  e.  1,038, 7S0 
bushels. 

'  §  Annually  about  85,500  cahizes,  or  214,710  quintals,  i.  e.  107,355 
bushels. 

G  2  grows 
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ffow$  much  fnoiv  tban  is  sufficient  to  its  inhabitanfci  vihm 
there  b  a  good  harvest^,  and  exports  a  large  quantity  t>  but 
in  case  of  a  bad  harvest^  nothing  adequate  to  its  own  demands, 
Andalusia  produces  so  much  more  than  is  necessary  for  its 
wants^  that  it  receives  the  appellation  of  thcgranaty  of  Spain. 
Carriage  in  the  maritime  pro?inces  is  tolerably  easy  |  bot  e&» 
ceedingly  difficuK  and  ei^nsive  m  the  provinces  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  kii^om  of  Leon  and  the  two  Castiles  are  equally 
very  productive^  particularly  Old  CastUe,  which  grows  a  larg^ 
quantity  of  corn  annually^  more  than  is  requisite  for  its  owb 
consumption,  and  nearly  a  sufficient  surplus  to  answer  die  de» 
mands  of  the  less  productive  provinces.  But  then  the  tediouft- 
ness  and  expence  of  carriage  too  frequently  obstructs  the  dou* 
ble  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  this  fecundity  to 
the  £urmerft  of  this  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  provinces; 
so  that  it  often  happens,  that  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  feel 
the  pressure  of  actual  scarcity,  while  a  superabilhidance  exisU 
in  others. 

The  pom  of  Spain  is  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  plump, 
well*grpwn,  fine  flavoured,  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  or 
8kin«  yields  a  very  white  flour,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bran» 
A  great  part  of  it  in  the  process  of  grinding  and  dressing  doea 
not  lose  more  than  a  fifth,  while  the  com  of  the  north  of  Stt* 
rope  firequently  loses  a  fifteenth.  A  very  considerable  difier* 
ence  also  exists  in  the  quality  and  quantity  ci  bread  produced  by 
a  giyen  measure  of  one  or  the  other,  in  the  degree  of  estimatioa 
the  kinds  are  beld^  and  the  price  for  which  they  seU:  fre« 
quently  the  com  grown  in  Andalusia  sells  at  Seville  for  neariy 
double  the  price  of  that  imported  from  the  north  of  Europe. 

*  Annually  about  1, 200,000  fknegas,  or  1,350,000  quintals,  i.  e. 
5,175,000  bushels. 

t  Annually  about  400,000  fanegas,  or  450,000  quintals,  i.  c.  ss 5,000 
bushels. 

This  is  placing  the  bushel  at  rather  below  the  standard  weight,  that 
being  esteemed  rather  too  high  for  foreign  markets.    T. 
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Manjr  provinces  produce  rye  5  the  most  is  raised  in  Catalonia  *, 
Estramaduraf  Navarre,  and  Biscay:  it  is  generally  soMm  upon 
the  moontainons  districts^  iu  a  few  barren  valleys^  or  the  dry 
and  sterile  soils  of  the  plains. 

La  Mancha,  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  which  is  dry  and 
barren,  produces^  according  to  its  extent^  the  most  of  this  ^« 
cies  of  grain. 

Few  oats  are  grown  in  Spain,  not  being  in  demand  as  food 
for  cattle;  yet  some  are  raised  in  Catalonia,  Galicia,  in  the 
fciogdoms  of  Valencia  and  Granada. 

Bariey  is  coltivated  to  a  great  extent  j  not  a  province  but 
prodacea  more  or  less.  The  kii^dom  of  Leon  raises  sufficient 
for  its  own  consumption  -,  Catalonia  does  not,  but  is  obliged  tp 
import  irom  Italy.  Valencia  grows  rather  more  than  adequate 
to  its  demands,  Navarre  very  little;  but  the  kingdom  of  Mur- 
cia  t  produces  so  much  as  to  supply  the  demands  of  its  neigh- 
bours |.  Granada,  Seville,  Andalusia,  and  Old  Castile,  are 
the  provinces  most  prolific  in  barley,  and  they  satisfy  tho  wants 
of  many  others. 

iflffliz,  or  Indian  corn,  was  introduced  as  an  object  of  culti- 
vation into  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  hat 
been  regularly  cultivated  as  a  standing  crop  ever  since  iU  in* 
troduction,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Murcia, 
and  Seville;  Navarre  produces  little;  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
and  Galicia  furnish  a  large  quantity;  Catalonia  still  more  §;  and 
Valencia  most  of  all  ||,  being  cultivated  throughout  every  part 
ftf  the  province* 

Rice  was  introduced  as  an  object  of  culture  by  the  Arabs; 

•  Catalonia  annually  produces  about  120,000  loads,  or  874,000  quia. 

fals,  i.  e.  187,000  bushels. 
t  Anni^ally  about  95,000  quintals,  i.  e.  475,000  bushels, 
f  It  furnishes  other  provinces  with  about  20,000  quintals,  i.  e.  10,000 

^shels  annually. 

5  Annually  about  22,000  loads,   or  86,020  quintals,   i.  c.  4S,oio 
bushels. 

II  About  8,000  loads,  or  24,ooo  quintals  annually,  i.  c.  12,000  bushels. 
G3  ft 
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it  h  at  present  principally  grown  in  Catalonia^  and  more 
especially  ia  Valencia  * :  the  latter  produces  vast  quantities, 
and  exports  to  a  considerable  extent  f. 

In  Spain  the  crops  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  drought; 
although  the  country  abounds  with  rivers,  rivulets,  and 
streams  5  but  nothing  is  so  baneful  as  a  hot  and  burning  wind, 
which  occasionally  prevails  both  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
provinces,  and  even  in  the  interior.  Andalusia  is  the  most  ex- 
posed to  these  blasting  winds,  some  of  which  coming  from  the 
east  wiU  instantaneously  blight  and  scorch  up  <he  com,  parti-^ 
cularly  if  they  happen  to  blow  when  the  com  is  tender  in  the 
blade.  The  winds  commit  the  greatest  ravages  in  the  king- 
dom of  Granada. 

The  price  of  com  has  greatly  advanced  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
most  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  reign  of  Saint  Ferdinand 
In  the  year  1 280,  during  a  time  of  scarcity,  grain  sold  for 
twelve  marevedis  }  the  fenega,  and  barley  for  four,  which  then 
was  thought  an  extravagant  price.  In  the  year  l687  Ozorio 
calculated,  that  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  sold  for  half  a  real 
de  vellon,  that  is,  two  sols  six  deniers  toumois,  or  one  penny 
farthing  J  and  consequently  twenty  deniers  toumois,  or  three 
&rthings  one-sixth  per  pound  §.  At  present  bread  usually 
sells  for  six  or  seven  quartos  3  that  is,  from  three  sols  and  a  hal^ 

*  Annually  about  140,000  loads,  or  306,350  quintals,  i.  e.  153,1 7-'^ 
bushels. 

f  About  50,000  loads,  or  150,000  quintals  annually,  i.  e.  750,000 
bushels. 

t  A  maravedie  is  the  ^|  fraction  of  an  English  penny,  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  fanega  in  cubic  inches  is  to  the  contents  of  the  English 
bushel,  asS3iito2]78;  it  must  appear  probable,  that  one  of  the  terms 
is  an  error  of  the  prcss^— T. 

§  A  pound  of  beef  or  mutton  weighing  twelve  ounces  sold  at  that  time 
for  half  a  real  de  vellon,  two  sols  six  deniers  toumois,  or  three  halfpence.. 
The  same  quantity  of  either  now  selb  for  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  quarts, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  sols  toumois,  or  threepence,  threepence,  halfpenny, 
and  fourpence,  the  pound. 
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to  four  sols  touraois>  or  three  halfpence  farthing,  to  two-pence 
English,  the  pound. 

The  government  many  3rear8  ago  formed  a  Teiy  judicious 
establishment  for  preventing  the  disastrous  efiects  of  soarcit/t 
by  providing  subsistence  for  the  people,  in  case  of  ungenial 
seasons,  or  bad  harvests.  Magazines  or  st^xehouseg,  deno* 
minated  positoSy  are  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
At  present  there  are,  in  the  whole,  more-  than  five  thousand 
of  these  common  depositories.  When  it  is  requisite  to  esta- 
blish any  of  these  granaries,  every  occupier  of  lands  is  obliged 
to  bring  and  deposit  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  his  &rm.  The  following  jrear  he  takes  back 
die  com  he  had  thus  deposited,  and  ref^enishes  the  empty 
gamer  with  a  larger  quantity,  and  thus  he  continues  annually 
to  increase  the  stock,  by  these  increments  called  creses,  till  a 
certsdn  measure  of  grain  is  deposited :  then  every  one  receives 
back  again  the  whole  com  which  he  has  furnished,  and  replaces 
it  by  an  equal  quantity  of  new  com.  Whenever  a  scarcity 
happens,  these  repositories  are  opened,  and  the  com  dealt  out 
to  the  people  at  a  moderate  price.  In  some  placeJs  seed  com 
is  also  ^Ustributed  to  necessitous  husbandmen,  who  are  bound 
to  restore  as  much  in  lieu  of  it  the  ensuing  harvest. 

Flax.  In  Spain  the  cultivation  of  Jiax  is  much  neglected  5 . 
yet  difierent  provinces,  especially  Aragon  and  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  produce  flax  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  also  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  New  Castile  \  in  Guipuzcoa ;  in  the  kingdom 
of  Leon ;  in  some  parts  of  Old  Castile,  particularly  between 
Cuellar  and  Segovia,  and  at  Nuno  Sancho  $  in  Andalusia,  prin* 
cipally  in  la  Vega  de  Granada  3  in  the  territory  of  Jaen  in  the 
valleys  environing  that  cityj  in  Catalonia  *,  Aragon  f,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  % :  yet  the  whole  raised  forms  but  an  un- 
important  consideration  in  the  scale  of  national  produce.    Re« 

*  It  produces  annually  8,000  quintals,  i.  e.  about  7>693  cwt. 

f  The  annual  produce  about  4,S00  quintals,  i.  e.  about  4,615  cwt. 

X  The  annual  produce  about  8,000  quintals,  i.  e.  7,693  cwt. 

G  4  ccntly. 
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puHfp  faonwer,  in  tome  psovmces  more  atteation  has  been 
paid  to  tbe  subject^  and  the  cultlvatioq  has  been  successfully 
estetided  10  tbe  Itipfdom  of  Qraoada  an4  in  tbe  Asturias  i  i  tia 
in  a  AaoriibtQf  flute  in  Bisa^>  and  still  more  adiranced  in  Ga- 
pmM.    Its  quaUlx  wiU  be  stated  under  the  n^xt  article. 

H£M  p«  Mm  at^ttfjoi  is  paid  tp  the  r»uuig  hcn^  tbau 
flaau  Tbe  kingdooi  0I  Murcia  produces  but  a  sn^  fortkm^ 
jot  of  most  excellent  qualitj.  M^a^isia,  and  mpre  particH- 
\ajffy  tbf  kk^dom  pf  Grana^^  grows  a  much  burger  qu^tity^ 
'|t  is  also  cultiratod  in  the  district  of  F^imand  Nunez,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Condoya,  in  that  of  Jaen,  and  in  die  valleys  ad- 
jaoMit  ia  the  citfr  of  that  name.  Much  is  grown  in  Catalonia  S 
AngDO  t,  and  the  kiogdom  pf  Valeooiat*  It  is  cultivated  in  0 
Hw  distriats  of  New  Castile^  principaUy  ig  Alcarria  and  on  the 
side  of  Hiieta,  in  tberoadif¥>m  Cueocai  to  Madrid*  Also  in 
some  por^  of  CHd  Castile  hemp  forms  part  of  the  produce;  for 
instance^  in  the  district  of  Nuxb  8aadi^>  aud  more  generally 
1>etwoen  Cuelhtf  and  Segovia.  Tbe  caltivntie^  of  Ibis  pUnt 
baa  bitely  comment  in  tbe  Asturias;  it  is  in  w  advanced 
atate  in  Galicia^  a|id  has  a  long  time  beao  prqfitriily  pikivite4 
in  Bisc^.  Both  the  hemp  and  flax  grovm  «n  Uie  inid4topco- 
vinces  of  Spain  are  of  a  shorter  andfiqer  fibt^^  conaequfntly 
better  adapted  for  general  use  than  that  of  tbe  northern  parts; 
and  also  are  c^ble  of  bdng  better  and  mow  expodMously 
Ueached. 

^CGAft-cAi^BS.     JSvgar^etmes  floorili^  AundjuiMy  in  ^ 

*  These  tad  At  following  compsrisoas  of  weight  are  au^  apoo  the 
dtia  dot  t)M  quinul  Frtaioh,  and  hundred  English  are  in  tl>e  pcoportioo 
of  100  to  104^  but  the  quintal  fraetionftlly  is  somethinf  less.  The  pio>' 
portion  is  103,00  French  pounds  -ss  100  a  119  English  pounds.— T.  See 
Pubost's  Elegients  of  Commerce,  Tab.  V. 

*  About  19,00a  quintals  annually,  i.  e.  about  03,070  cwt. 
f  About  75,000  quintals  annually,  i.  e.  about  72,113  cwt^ 
}  Annually  about  75,000  quintals,  i.  e.  about  79,1  la  ewe 

S  TUs  district  anmitlly  grows  aboat  i>see  quintals,  i.  e.  abeat  l|«tl 
cwU 
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kingdom  of  Valencia;  and  ihefvccte  ono«  eiiteaiwfily  culti« 
vated  in  the  dnchy  of  Gandie^  but  the  introdnctioa  <^  Amerir 
can  sngar  canned  their  total  dedioe.  Theie  are  yet  to  be  aeen 
in  that  province  \(rhole  fields  which  once  were  covered  with 
theoi;  but  they  do  not  fhmish  a  sufficient  oljject  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  to  mannfartnre  sugar :  they  are  usually  sold  to  the 
fkiasters  of  xxBsting  vessels^  who  buy  them  for  the  purpose  of 
ftrmentation.  The  cultivation  of  sugar-canes  is  on'  a  mu^ 
more  ^ctensive  scale  on  the  side  of  Granada^  where  sufficient 
ore  grown  to  supply  a  considerable  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Forcnerly  a  dozen  sugar  mills  stood  between  Malaga  and 
Gibraltar,  the  lour  principal  of  which  were  at  Matril,  neag  which 
place  the  best  caoes  were  produced.  'Ilie4:ultiviitiott  €i  cptten 
has  been  substituted  there  in  the  place  of  sugar*  ^ ' 

Mapdeb.  Madder  is  cultivated  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  in 
the  Astnrias,  Andalusia,  particularly  at  CoeUar,  Bujados,  and 
at  Portillo  in  Old  Castile.  In  the  distrids  around  the  last 
ftree  viSages  are  reckoned  tw0  hundred  coiUs*  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  grinding  the  root 

Sod  A.  The  plants  termed  harinaf,  toudeX,  aguoHizuH, 
and  salicorJH,  flourish  in  Spain,  and  the  fiivt  three  areeulti- 
▼ated,  but  the  last  sufficiently  increase  without  culture.  Phmt« 
ations  of  diese  are  fbond  in  Aragon,  La  Mancha,  the  kbgdona 
pf  Mnrda,  and  that  of  Valencia,  Formeriy  great  quantities 
grew  in  Aragon^  but  it  produces  little  at  present  The  king- 
doms pf  Murcia^  and  Valencia**  furnish  die  roost 

Safihobi. 

*  These  annually  produce  abopt  7|500  quintals*  i«  e.  TfSli  cwt  of  fine 
fBsdder. 
t  Saltda  soda  ^f  Llwamut, 
I  Five  species,  teltola  kalif  cktmpodium  morkkmtm^  chmppodmm  ttbtm^ 

f  JatstinbrytnfhttKMH^ 
n  SoBcotnea  Europ^ea, 

f  Annually  about  900,oeo  qointsls;  i.  a.  19a,8e7  cwt* 
f  Tkm  is  ajmually  collected  in  Valencia  nearly  loo^OfO  quintals^  L-c 
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SAPFltOlt.  Saffrm  is  cQltivated  hi  lerenl  preyinees  o^ 
Spmn^  bot  principollj  in  La  Mancha,  Aragon,  the  kingdom  of 
Mnrcia,  and  New  Castile.  Little  is  produced  in  La  Mandni; 
Aragon  and  New  Castile  formerly  grew  much  more  than  at 
present:  indeed  this  kind  of  culture  has  long  been  on  the  de- 
cline, and  the  most  is  now  produced  in  Murcia*. 

Bboom.  Brown  grows  wild  in  Spain>  but  it  is  culdratej 
in  Aragon,  Andalusia,  La  Mancha,  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia :  and  most  extensively  in  the  latter  province. 

Honey.  All  the  Spanish  provinces  afford  more  or  lesa 
hofnty ;  yet  the  whole  quantity  produced  is  too  small  to  make 
it  an  important  object  of  speculation.  The  district  of  Alcarria 
and  the  mountains  of  Cuenca  f ,  m  New  Castile,  afibrd  the 
most ;  but  that  which  is  collected  on  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Alicant,  between  that  city  and  Ibi,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  is  most  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour. 
Quantities  are  sent  as  presents  into  distant  countries. 

Palms, — Dates.  Pa/m  teees  grow  in  aU  the  eastern  and 
southern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  in  a  few  parts  of  the  inte^ 
mr ;  but'they  are  most  abundant  in  the  district  of  Elche  and 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  where  they  form  large  forests.  These 
produce  palms,  which  form  an  extensive  branch  of  commerce^ 
being  sent  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  ex* 
ported  into  foreign  countries.  Dattz  also  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  \^ 

CpRK.  RobUs,  or  cork  trees,  are  abundant  upon  the  monn* 
tainous  districts  of  several  provinces ;  in  Aragon,  Catalonia^ 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Granada:  vast  numbers 

90,153  cwt.  of  barilla ;  25,000,  i.  e.  24,038  cwt.  of  soda;  4000,  i.  e.  3840' 
cwt  of  agua-azul;  and  the  quantity  of  salicom  is  much  greater. 

•  The  annua)  quantity  is  about  150  quintals,  i.  e.  144  cwt. 

t  The  mounuins  of  Cuenca  afford  about  4000  arrobas  1000  quintals,' 
i.  e.  oOli  cwL  of  honey;  and  166  arrobas,  41 }  quintals,  i.  e.  3o|  cwt. 
of  wax. 

I  Which  annually  sell  for  about  400>ooo  reals,  100,000  livres  tournoh, 
i.  e.  4 1 66/.  4f .  sterling. 

grow 
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gttfw  tspon  the  Sierra  Vermel  in  the  latter  i  and  in  the  enTi- 
TMf  of  Real  Monasterio,  and  of  Cullero  in  the  former  king- 
^otn,  they  constitute  extensive  forests ;  and  are  still  more 
alMUidant  upon  the  mountains  of  Catalonia.  The  bark  of  the 
trees  fbmishes  the  useful  article  cork,  which  is  sold  in  planks 
«r  in  the  manufectured  state  of  corks  *. 

Kbbmes — Gall  INSECTS.  These  insects  are  collected 
fiFom  trees^  known  under  the  name  of  evergreen  oaks,  the 
fuercHs  Hex,  and  guercus  coccifera  of  Linnseus,  and  afford  the 
fine  crimson  dje  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  anci^ts.  Whole 
lests  of  these  trees  grow  near  Florez,  in  New  Castile ;  near 
Bujalance^  and  Feman  Nunez^  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova ; 
abundance  on  the  mountains  in  which  the  mineral  waters  of 
Boxot  flow^  and  where  is  situated  the  village  of  Lasaguas,  and 
also  four  leagues,  eleven  miles,  from  Alicant,  in  the  kingdom  of 
. Valracia.     From  s^l  these  j^ces  kermes  are  collected  f. 

FBniT.-^£very  province  produces  more  or  less/riMV ;  but 
in  many  parts  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely  neglected.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Murciais  very  little  fruit,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
soil  is  fifvouiable  to  its  growth.  Still  less  is  found  in  Estrama- 
dura  'f  and  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  there  are 
scarcely  any  firuit  trees,  except  in  a  few  districts,  as  between 
the  Fuebla  of  Calzada,  Montijo,  and  la  Vega  de  Plasencia. 
The  same  deficiency  of  fructiferous  trees  is  observable  in  la 
Mancha ;  but  in  diis  province  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  water 
and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
their  successful  cultivation.  Equally  little  is  produced  ^  in  ei- 
thereof  the  Castiks^  notwithstanding  a  few  districts  of  both 
provinces  have  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  3  as^  for  instance,  A1-* 


*  Catalonia  alone  annually  produces 33,000  quintals,  i.  e.  3l,730j:  cwt. ; 
of  which  33>400,  i.  e.  31  >153|  cwt.  are  annually  exported. 

t  The  quantity  of  kermes  collected  in  the  districts  of  Alicant  annually 
amounts  to  2M  quintals,  i.  e«  )93:l  cwt.;  of  which  iso,  i.  e.  17^  cwt.  are 
exported. 
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carria  and  the  plain  of  Reqoena  in  the  former^  and  Burela  tufA 
Biox  in  the  latter*  The  aordi^  western^  and  aoothem  fiso* 
Tioces  are  thoee  in^hich  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  is  priBci*^ 
pally  grown.  CaUlonia  produces  a  considerable  quantitjt 
teveral  districts  in  Aragon  have  scarcely  any  but  fniit-beamg 
trees ;  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa  abound  with  rarieties  $  the  fonK 
kingdoms  of  Andalusia  are  still  more  abundant;  and  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  corered :  the  latter,  i^  cPti* 
junction  with  Aragon,  supplies  Madrid  and  the  greater  pari  of 
New  Castib.  The  fruit  of  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  CatakMUi 
is  good  i  of  Aragon  and  Andalusia  excellent ;  and  that  of  4h(i 
kingdom  of  Valencia  the  most  beautifi^^  bat  less  suecukiit 
and  less  delicate  in  the  flavour. 

Almokds.  Abnondg  grow  in  Catalonia,  An^goo,  AiidaH 
lusia,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Thet  produoe  of  Am* 
gon  is  small }  Partido  de  Huesca  is  the  district  which  prpdMCSi^ 
most  The  kingdom  of  Granada>  e^cially  the  environs  of 
Malagt,  is  the  most  productive  part  of  Andahuia.  Fruit  is 
gtown  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Vakocia;  but  the 
quantity  is  small*.  Catalonia  is  very  abundant,  partieularly 
in  Campo  de  Tarragona  and  Segana.  The  most  delicioua 
almonds  of  any  part  of  Spain  are  those  which  are  gmwa  at 
lbi>  about  six  leagues,  sixteen  miles  and  a  hal^  distant  ficam 
Alicant,  in  Valencia.  These  are  stripped  of  the  husk  or  shel)^ 
and  will  keep  for  years,  a  quality  they  owe  to  a  particalar  Und 
of  culture,  ahready  described  in  the  present  work« 

Nuts*  Nut  trees  are  very  general  through  the  whole  mt 
Spain  I  but  are  most  successfully  planted  in  Biscay  and  Cata^ 
Ionia ;  in  the  latter  province  the  sale  of  nuts  forms  a  very  lu^ 
crative  concern  f. 

fiGS,    More  or  less  Ji^  Xrees  grow  in  every  province  pf 

•  The  annual  produce  is  about  4,500  quintals^  i.  e.  4,326^  cwt  of  wbicH 
4000,  t..e.3,S45  cwt.  are  exported. 

f  The  annual  produce  is  about  85^000  sacks^  each  containing  three 
^ushels^ of  which  26,ooo  are  exported. 
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i}  Imt  tbqr  are  yery  numerous  in  Biscay^  Guipuzcoa^  and 
Artgofi;  Catalonia  abounds  widi  tfaem^  and  the  kingdom  o£ 
Vriencla  it  covered.  A  prodigious  quantity  grows  in  Anda<* 
lona,  especially  in  die  kii^dom  of  Granada^  in  the  vicinity  of 
IMaga ;  tbe  environs  of  Jaen  and  Ronda  are  equally  produce* 
ttm,  and  ike  figs  «f  the  latter  districts  are  die  most  esteemed 
isr  the  ddicacy  of  the  flavour.  Quantities  of  this  fnut  ar» 
diiad  in  Catalonia^  Andalusia^  and  Valencia.  Those  dried  in 
die  Ibmcr  province  are  principally  for  home  consumption ) 
bmt  tke  greater  part  of  those  preserved  in  Andalusia  *  and  Va* 
aiafaie  exported,  and  form  a  considerable  brandi  of  com« 


Cabob^bsams.  Carob  trees^  ceraionm  aiUqua  of  Lionseut^ 
groWr  diou^  not  in  large  numbers,  in  every  part  of  Anda* 
haia  and  Murcia ;  more  are  found  in  Catdonia,  particularly 
sbeut  Vendrell^  CalaseU,  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  Tortosa  and 
Xsnagona  $  but  they  are  esceedingiy  abundant  in  the  king^ 
domef  Valencia.  The  fruit  of  these  trees,  die  iroroMom/^ 
fins  an  important  object  of  speculation  ^  because  they  conitlfc 
tate  the  prinelpal  food  for  horses  and  mcdes. 

QLnrm  tBBsa>  olivbs^  oil.  Oil  is  one  of  the  pHnclpsl 
eamnsodities  of  Spsun.  Olive  trees  thrive  in  idmost  every  past 
of  the  country ;  in  Catsdonia^  Angon,  New  Castile,  the  king«> 
ioms  of  Muraia  and  Valencia.  The  -kingdoms  oi  Oraoada 
and  SeviQe  are  equally  abunduit;  la  Vega  de  Granada,  the 
eavimia  c^  Lenta,  the  vicinity  of  Malaga,  ax>d  various  othef 
|laen  in  the  former  province,  are  covered  i  and  of  the  latter, 
die  tistnets  of  Herrera,  Estepa,  Ecija^  Carlota,  Puerto  de 
Santa  Maria,  Alcala  de  Ouadayra,  Carmona,  the  envkona«f 
Arcos,  and  in  many  others,  they  are  not  less  numerous*  A 
very  extensive  territory,  in  which  the  city  of  Alameda  is  situ* 


•  Thmt  Sfe  snntttlly  dried  in  Valencia  about  ss,Ooe  quintals,  L  e. 
^.OSS  cwt.  of  which  90,000,  i.  e.  19^230)  cwt  arc  usually  exported. 

t  Andalusia  exports  annually  by  the  port  of  Malaga  loo^ooo  qaiotak, 
i  «.  fie»15i  cwt.  of  dried  figa. 
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ated»  coQtains  immense  forests  of  olive  trees.  Nombec^^ 
t&ough  not  so  abundant,  are  found  in  the  Jcingdomsof  COF«r 
dova  and  Jaen.  The  quantity  is  small  in  la  Mancha,  andiewer 
grow  in  Old  Castile,  £stramadura>  and  Navarre. 

Spanish  ohves  are  generally  excellent  in  their  flavour  ^  but 
there  are  gradations  in  this  excdlence.  Those  of  AragOD  are 
sweeter  than  those  of  Catalonia ;  and  those  of  New  Castile 
surpass  both.  The  olives  grown  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  large^  and  containing  fess  oil  ari^ 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Those  of  Kstepa,  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Seville,  are  very  small ;  but  they  afford  a  very  £ne  and 
delicate  oil :  those  again  in  the  vicinity  of  Seville  are  aalaiip 
as  pigeon*s  eggs ;  but  of  very  inferior  quality  to  the  fneced^ 
ing,  and  afford  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil  t  yet  they  are  prefer* 
able  for  eating  after  they  have  been  well  seasoned*  These  am 
held  at  present  in  high  estimation,  and  appear  to  faare 
retained  their  celebrity  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Cicero 
^ngratulates  one  of  his  frietids  oh  his  appointment  to  the  go* 
vemment  of  so  fruitful  a  province  as  Betica,  the  present  Anda- 
lusia, and  requested  that  he  would  send  to  Rome  the  olives  of 
Seville.  Those  grown  in  the  districts  of  Alcala  and  Guadayra, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  are  larger  and  finer  than  any  in 
Europe,  ^nd  the  best  adapted  for  pickling. 

La  Mancha,  the  kingdoms  of  Jaen  and  Cordova,  produce 
very  little  oil;  and  Old  Castile,  Estramadura,  and  Naivarre^ 
afford  still  less.  The  kingdoms  of  Granada  ^  and  Seville  are 
yery  productive;  New  Castile  and  Aragon  afford  an  equal 
quantity;  and  the  produce  of  Catalonia  f  and  MurciaJ  is 
nearly  the  same;  but  the  most  is  produced  in  the  kingdom cf 
Valencia^.  \ 

•  The  district  of  Malaga  alone  contains  five  hundred  oil  presses  con- 
stantly at  work  during  the  season. 

f  .  1 8,000  loads,  each  containing  1 1  arrobas,  or  2«0  pounds  of  la  ounces, 
or  38,000  quintals,  i  e.  37)115  cwt.  annually. 
.  1 140,000  quintals  annually,  i.  c.  I34,tf  15  cwL 

I  SSyOOO  quinuls,  L  e.  84,015  cwt.  annually.  .     . 
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The  oil  of  Spain  might  he  preserved  very  sweety  but  it  is  ge« 
npradlytliarpjand  often  rancid  from  the  bad  method  adopted  in  its 
eadraction  fifom  the  fruit.  The  olives  are  gathered  when  over- 
ripe>  blacky  and  shrivelled ;  and  those  gathered  from  the  trees^ 
with  those  which  have  previously  fallen  upon  the  ground  by 
the  force  of  winds  or  blight^  both  sound  and  putrid^  are  indis« 
crimtfiateiy  mixed  together ;  they  are  then  collected  in  heaps, 
and  in  this  state  are  left  a  considerable  time,  from  a  prevailing 
opinion,  that  this  process  causes  the  fruit  to  yield  a  greater 
proportion  of  oil,  not  considering  that  the  fermentation  they 
uzidei^o  the  while  produces  acidity;  and  when  the  oil  is  ex- 
psessed,  quantities  of  boiling  water  are  thrown  repeatedly  over 
it>  which  tends  to  increase  the  evil.  If  the  olives  were  col- 
lected befoie  th^  were  dead  ripe,  those  which  were  spoiled 
cafefuHy  separated,  the  oil  expressed  as  fast  as  the  fruit  was 
gathered,  and  boiling  water  poured  over  it  in  moderate  quan« 
titiesj  the  oil  would  then  be  excellent.  Mr.  Carrere,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  contained  in  this 
work,  made  an  experiment  upon  a  small  quantity  of  olives 
grown  in  New  Castile,  according  to  the  method  here  recom- 
mended;  and  he  obtained  an  oil  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
taste,  which,  in  point  of  quality,  was  not  inferior  to  the  best 
oil  of  Provence,  and  was  actually  sold  at  a  high  price  under  that 
name  at  Madrid.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  verified  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  who  make  very  good  oil  whenever  they 
take  the  necessary  precautions ;  and  in  those  districts  where 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid,  the  oil  is  of  the  first  quality. 

Vines. — Wine.— Dried  Raisins.  "Spain  may  justly  be 
coasidered  a  land  of  vines.  The  eastern  and  southern  pro- 
vinces contain  a  vast  number ;  but  the  northern  and  western 
not  so  many.  In  Estramadura,  Gralicia,  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  Biscay,  and  Navarre,  there  are  very  few ;  the  two 
CastUes  have  more,  but  the  quantity  is  not  large.  At  Ribxa, 
in  Old  Castile,  they  are  most  abundant.  In  New  Castile*they 
may  be  said  to  be  scattered  over  the  whole  province,  though 
growing  in  particular  places.  They  flourish  in  diflerent  dis- 
tricts 
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trices  of  the  kingdom  of  Marcia^  hut  die  most  are  in  that  of 
Albaceta.  Ntunbere  grow  in  the  eastern  part  of  Catalonia^ 
and  more  in  La  Mancha,  Ar^on,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valen* 
cia.  Thejr  are  equally  numerous  in  Andalusia,  eapedaBjr  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Granada^  which  are  usually  de* 
nominated  tke  wine^'VMvlis  of  Spam. 

Vine  espaliers  are  very  numenms^  espedally  in  the  king* 
doms  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Valencia. 

The  most  delick)U8  grapes  are  produced  in  Valencia,  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  in  Andalusia^  parti^larly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada ;  those  raised  about  Blalaga  are  most 
esteemed)  those  of  Aragon  are  excellent;  those  of  the  two 
Castifes  are  very  good,  but  inferior  to  the  former;  and  those 
of  Gaiicia,  Navarre,  and  particularly  Biscay,  are  of  s  very  in- 
ferior quality  indeed ;  yet,  in  the  latter  district,  the  musca&oe 
grapes  are  good,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  Frontignan* 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  a  white  grape,  which  grows  in  no  other 
part  of  Spain,  the  fruit  of  which  is  small,  with  a  very  thin 
akin,  and  of  an  acido*saccharine  taste. 

The  espaliers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Va* 
lencia  bear  excellent  grapes,  the  size  of  which  is  often  equal 
to  that  of  nutmegs;  they  also  grow  in  very  large  bunches,  six, 
eight,  ten,  and  even  fourteen  pounds  weight.  New  Castile 
produces  very  little  wine  in  proportion  to  its  consumption, 
alul  is  obliged  to  get  supplied  from  La  Mancha,  Gaiicia,  and 
Navarre.  Biscay  produces  still  less,  and  obtains  two-thirds  of 
its  consumption  firom  Rioxa,  in  Old  Castile,  the  produce  of 
nrfiich  province  is  far  greater.  Much  is  made  in  La  Mancha, 
which  furnishes  Madrid  and  several  districts  of  New  Castile. 
Andalusia  produces  a  large  quantity,  particularly  the  king* 
doms  of  Granada  and  Seville ;  the  district  of  Xerez  de  la 
Frontera,  in  the  latter,  alone  furnishes  a  large  quantity  for  ex* 
portation  *.  Still  more  is  made  in  the  district  of  .Malaga,  and 
the  parts  adjacent  to  that' city f«  .  The  produce  of  Arsb* 

*  Annually  about  50,000  quinttls,  x.  e.  4S,209  cwt. 
f  Aniually  about  700,000  quintals,  i.  e.  063,693  cwt. 
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^n  *,  Catalonia  f,  and  die  ktngdoni  of  Valencia  t>  Is  equaUjr 
-great  in  both^  and  tbe  kingdom  of  Morcia  does  sot  ykAd  a  less 
quantity  §,  two^thlrds  is  the  produce  of  Albaoeta,  and  moit 
t>f  which  is  sent  to  Madrid^  under  the  same  of  La  M«idta 
wine. 

The  wise  of  the  eastern  part  of  Catfllonta  is  of  a  snperior 
qualt^  to  that  made  in  other  parts  of  the  same  province* 

The  wines  of  Aragon  are  excellent :  they  possess  a  good 
body,  and  are  very  rich  i  bat  their  flavour  would  be  fiQer>  if 
more  care  were  taken  in  making  them. 

Those  of  La  Mancha  possess  neither  the  body  nor  strength 
of  the  wines  generally  made  in  Spain,  are  thioDer,  and  oon- 
tain  less  vinous  spirit,  bat  form  a  pleasant  beverage.  The 
roost  esteemed  are  those  oiMmxanam  and  ValdepenMS. 

The  wines  of  New  Castile  are  generally  harsh  and  poor;  in 
a  few  districts  they  are  stronger  and  more  agxeeable. 

Among  those  of  Old  Castile,  the  most  distinguished  is  that 
prodaced  in  the  district  of  Cabezon,  Bear  Valladolid ;  which  is  a 
very  light  wine. 

The  wines  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Murchi  »re  losdoui, 
heavy,  feculent,  and  rough,  all  which  bad  qualities  they  owe 
priDcipally,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  wroctg  method  used  in  mak- 
ing them.  The  wine  produced  in  the  district  of  Albaceta  is 
the  lightest,  and  approaches  very  near  to  the  wine  of  La 
Mancha. 

The  wines  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Valenda  are  of  di&- 
rent  qualities  in  the  different  districts,    lliose  prodaced  in  tha. 
plains  are  t>elow  mediocrity  -,  those  on  the  hiUs,  eyecially 

•  Produoes  aanwdly  about  lea^ooo  metras  of  44S  poends,  coniaioif^ 
18  ounees  each,  or  &37>S40  qniatals,  i.  c.  5i7>lS84  cwt 

t  Produces  aBDually  about  00,000  loads,  each  contsistef  IBQ  pints  of 
P^mcasoif,  or  ia%000  quintals,  i.e.  i7l>siocwt 

t  Produces  annuaUj  8,500/)00  cantaros,  each  conststiog  of  at  pounds  of 
13  Ounces,  oi  18}  pints,  that  is  to  say*  055,000  quintals,  i.  e.  018,309 
ewt. 

I  Annually  about  aao,Ooo  quintals,  i.  e.  ao7i0O3  cwt» 
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•saoh  u  have  a  southern  aspect,  are  very  si^rior  id  qtiallty. 
Among  these  some  are  excellent^as  the  wine  of  La  Torre,  be^ 
loQging  to  the  Carthusian  monasteiy  of  Portacelt  *,  that  o(Ma4 
de  Santo  Domingo ;  that  of  M^  du  Marquis  tk  Perales,  in  the 
district  of  Quarta.  These  have  generally  a  good  body>  and 
•afibrd  an  excellent  brandy.  Those -made  in  the  environs  of 
Murviedro  are  nx>re  heavy  and  richer. 

The  wines  produoeid  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  are  not 
*  equally  rich,  but  have  an  agreeable  scent  and  pleasant  flavour. 

The  wine  made  in  Biscay,  by  the  different  kinds  of  grapes 
which  may  happen  to  grow  in  the  vineyard,  being  mixed  to- 
gether, is  destitute  of  body,  austere,  and  sour;  which  is  en- 
itrC^y  owing  to  improper  management.  This  wine  receives 
the  appellation  of  vin  ehacoli 

.  What  has  already,  been  observed  relates  to  red  wmes,  tlie 
ordinary  wines  of  the  country  3  but  many  districts  of  Spain 
produce  excellent  sweet  wines.    The  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
the  wine  of  Alicant,  that  of  Granada,  ^e  w'me  of  Malaga,  that 
of  Seville,  the  wine  of  Xeres,  or  sherry,  and  the  wine  of  Rota. 
The  very  names  of  these  constitute  their  eulogy;  and  among 
those  made  about  Malaga,  Lagrima  and  Gvdndas  are  the  most 
in  esteem .    The  kingdom  of  Murcia  produces  the  wine  of  Car- 
'  thagena,  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  at  present 
is,  for  itB  quality  resembles  the  wine  of  Alicant.     In  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  is  made  the  wine  called  rancio;  and  in  New 
Castile,  the  muscadel  wine  of  Fuencanal,  in  the  Vicinity  of  Ma- 
drid.   In  Aragon  is  made  a  little  muscadel  wine  which  is  very 
good;  and  at  Boija  a  white  wine,  esteemed  for  its  sweetness; 
also  at  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Auladei;  and  the  excellent 
wine  of  Granada,  at  Sabayes^  and  Carinena:  this  is  the  co- 
lour of  a  partridge's  eye,  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour. 
Navarre  produces  the  wine  of  "tudela  and  of  Peralta,  the  former 
much  like  Burgundy^  though  not  so  deFicious;  and  the  latter 
a  sweet  wine,  not  unlike  the  wine  of  St.   Lawrence,  but 
stronger  and  more'  grateful.     In  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  as 
made  the  win^  of  Montilio^  which  is  a  very  excellent;  fine, 
^  sweet 
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sweet  wine,  amch  esteemed  by  CQmioisselir8> -tbongli  itlis 
scapcely  known  out  pf  the  country. 

Few  precautions  are  used  in  the  making  wines  in  Aragoni 
the  grapes  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe»  the  peasants  often 
sell  them  upon  the  trees^  and  the  time  of  spiling  them  is  acce- 
lerated by  a  pressing  necessity.  The  land  selected  for<the 
vinejrards  is  in  many  instances  in^rop^:  the  xicfa  soils  are 
4>ften  planted  iii'ith  vines  in  preference  to  the  gravelly  soiU«  so 
abundant  in  this  province,  and  which  aflgE>r4  tbe  betft  flavoured 
and  finest  wine. 

The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  2t$caf ,  where  the 
grapes  are  also  gathered  before  ^y  arrive.  a<  qa^turity ;  rwbed 
ripe  and  green,  sound  and  putrid  fruit  are  mixed  together,  the 
wine  undergoes  little  fermentation,  and  that  [process  is  badly 
conducted;  the  consequence  of  whitch  is,  the  wine  is  of  a  dis^ 
agraeable  flavour,  and  will  not  keep. .  This*  incbnvenience 
arises  from- an  impolitic  specidatton  of  the  pdico};  which  aims 
at  causing' all  the  wine  made  in  the  province  to  be  consumed 
in  it.  The  introduction  of  other  wines  in  taverns  is  forbidden; 
even  when  the  stock  of  the  country  is  consumed',  and  the  pric» 
is  even  fixed  by  the  police.  Hence  the  proprietors  of  vineyards, 
being  sure  of  a  sale,  attend  in  the  making,  more  to  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  the  wine,  their  sole  object  being  how  they 
can  make  the  most.  Were  proper  attention  paid  in  the  making, 
the  sourness  would  be  prevented  by  the  maturity  of  the  fruit, 
a  proper  fermentation  would  give  it  strength,  and  in  that  tase 
if  would  be  brisk  and  sparkling,  hot  unlike  the  wine  of  Cham* 
pagne.  Where  more  care  is  taken  the  wine  is  found  ^suffi- 
ciently potent.      ■  •'*%-- 

Dried  grapes  or  raisins  constitute  a  portion  of  the  produce 
from  the  vineyards  in  Spain.  They  form  iii  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia*,  and  more  particularly  in  tKat  of  Granada f,  a  con- 

sldferatbte 

•  About  40,000  quintals,  i.  c.  3846 1§  cwt  annually;  of  which  quaa* 
lity  38,000  quintals,  i.  e.  about  30*38  cwt*.  are  usually  exported. 
t  The  environs  of  Malaga  alone  furnish  annually  300,000  quintals, 
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sid«nUe  dfBct  of  commerce.  Ib  these  proriflceg  two  difer* 
ent  methods  of  drying  them  is  practised.  In  the  latter  tbey 
are  simply  dried  in  the  sua^  widwrnt  any  other  preparation  i  In 
the  ianaet  the  grapes  are  steeped  in  hotKng  water>  sharpened 
with  a  lye  made  of  me  stems ;  dsey  are  &en  exposed  to  the 
open  air^  suspended  in  the  son  tlH  iSt^  am  sufficientlj  dry. 
la  tbefot  prae^ce.aU  the  jnioe  is  preserred  -,  by  the  second 
much  is  lost  bx  Its  eseapieg  through  the  pores  of  the  skin«  for 
tbay  ai*  ail  open  dimngh  the  process  of  steeping.  Some  por* 
tion  of  it  crystalises  onbdde  the  fruit,  by  the  action  of  tbe  cjd* 
teroal  air,  and  oo^rs  It  widi  a  seocbarine  cmst.  This  cmst 
iMomes  harder  in  oolder  coontrfes  where  the  frutt  is  exported, 
becasse  die  prqiertyof  eold  assists  this  crystaiieation.  The 
ibrmer  possets  leai  sweetness^  bot  d^tr  substance  is  mor^  aa* 
veorys  tiie  latter  haiie  a  move  agPeeaUe  rind,  but  contain  a 
less  noarisfaiDg  substance.  Hence  it^  happens,  that  the  raisina 
of  Malaga  are  of  a  superior  quality,  in  greater  ettimation,  and 
obtain  a  hij^  price  than  any  others*  The  particular  cde- 
brtty  of  these  raisins  may  be  pardy  owing  to  their  intrinsic  ex* 
erilenoe,  as  they  are  naturally  Uuger  and  of  a  more  delicorte 
HaYom'  than  those  produced  in  other  places* 

f  articular  Moda  of  Cultivation. 

Mahueino  lands.  The  lands  in  Spain  are  manured 
witbduQg  ftom  the  stables  and  sbeep*&lds^  and  in  many  of  the 
proTioeei  by  the  dung  of  sheep,  which  durixy  the  fine  season 
tttt  ftlded  upoo  the  limds.  In  some  districts  of  Guipuzcoa  the 
lands  are  oovevad  with  a  marly  earth,  which  wonderfiilly  £^- 
dUaes  the  flalda  on  whkh  it  is  eoojiloyed.  In  die  kingdom  of 
Vdenciag  and  in  Catalonia,  the  lands  are  enriched  by  the 
sweepings  of  streets  and  houses,  which  are  oavefoUy  collected 
The  kingdom  of  Valenda  possesses  an  usage  peculiar  to  itself: 

i.  c  sss46i|  ewt— cC  which  ^asmitr  is  espsned  9^^000  qaintAi  I  «• 
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tkcic«iBdifuaedfiNraa»elioiadogtbesoil|  wlnd^  ii  taktt  fioM 
oteaodtDwiM,  the  fireett  of  which  nenptptTtd:  vhewkog 
tubjeded  to  tb«ticadof  aaimals^khubeoooMinycegDatedwith 
Aeir  tiuartmemB,  and  the  wathiags  iowiog  firai  the  houses; 
thence  it  it  earned  and  distributed  over  such  kada  as  aie  meant 
tobemanmed.  The  u^^er  kjFer  of  the  high  roads,  whichta 
wppoaed  imptegoated  with  eicremendtiona  peitidetv  ia  col* 
keted  with  equal  care  &fc  the  purpoae. 

Olivb*trsss.  The  general  pracdeeefphmtinfeSvc^Mfi 
in  Spain  is  bj  transpUmting  joung  shoots  of  e  BMdefale  si^ 
snd  camfaUy  watermg  them  for  some  time  after  tbef  are  tiana- 
planted,  which  soeceeds  eztremdjr  well.  A  different  pmetice 
ablaina  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville.  A  branob  rtrat  the  Aid^ 
nass  of  a  man*s  arm  is  cot  from  an  clive>-tree,  which  is  spKt  in 
fcar  beneath  (or  the  lengdi  of  seven  or  eight  inches^  and  in 
every  deft  is  |^ced  a  stone :  thus  prepared^  the  brandi  it 
planted  about  two  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  and  s  smaH  henell 
nude  ronnd  it  to  retain  the  water.  This  latter  mdted  is  not 
10  good  as  the  former;  for  the  beat  ^aid  water  penetrate  at  tbe 
Ibotanddestroy  the  inside  of  the  tree,  so  that  a  gieat  number 
of  the  olive-trees  so  planted  are  found  intemaOj  deeafod^ 
and  actually  consist'of  bark  instead  of  trunk. 

MuLBBftRT*TRxB8«  Mu!betfy^trt€$  sdre  pruned  eveiT-  two 
feart  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  everjr  three  years  in  diat  of 
Valenda;  and  in  die btter  the  leaves  are  gathered  three  times 
ammalij.  In  the  kingdom  of  Granada  die  mulberrf-trees  ate 
suffered  to  grow  and  flourish  without  the  assistance  of  art^  for 
diey  are  not  even  pruned.  Tlie  mulberries  of  Murcia  and  Va* 
lencia  are  white;  while  those  of  Granada  are  Uack. 

Hard  oaks.  These  trees  are  pruned  wldi  peculiar  can* 
don  In  die  territory  of  Biscay^  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
tktow  oot  more  branches  fo  produce  cordwood  for  charood; 
nd  cuttings  are  regularly  made  every  ei^t  or  ten  years. 

Almofd-trees.  a  very  peculiar  method  is  used  for  the 
culture  of  ^ktumd-trea  in  the  district  of  Ibi>  nx  leagues  (six* 
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teen  and  a  half  miloB;)  from  Alicant,  in.  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia :  the  scions  are  grafted  upon  stocks  of  the  wild  almond^ 
and  the  success  which  follows  clearly  evinces  the  propriety  of 
the  practice ;  for  the  almonds  which  the  trees  thus  treated 
produce  are  superior  to  any  in  Spain. 

.:  Saffron.  Saffron  is  thus  cultivated  in  Spain.  Ai  the 
month  of  September  the  bulbs  of  Saffron,  which  are  about  the 
size  and  nearly  the  figure  of  walnuts,  are  planted  j  and  towards 
the  middle  of  October  they  begin  to  make  white  shoots  or 
^wl-shaped  scapes,  from  each  of  which  ascend  three  or  four 
small  blades,  bearing  a  small  blue  flower  closed  at  top,  but 
which  become?;  patulous  in  the  sun.  This  continues  increasing 
about  five  days,  and  separates  in  the  mean  time  from  the 
jBcape  of  detached  green  filaments.  The  flowers  are  gathered 
in  the  morning,  and  the  saffron  collected  before  they  have 
faded,  which  very  quickly  happens ;  they  are  then  dried  in  the 
sun,  or  by  means  of  artificial  heat.  In  this  process  it  diminishes 
greatly  both  in  bulk  and  weight.  The  saffiron  dried  in  the  sun 
loses  about  three-fourths^ 

Barilla.  Barilla  is  liable  to  a  kind  of  accident,  which  in- 
stantaneously  destroys  it,  even  at  the  moment  of  harvest,  by  a 
beetle,  a  species  of  scarabeus,  frequently  depositing  his  larva  in 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  foxes  also,  who  are  veiy  fond  of 
barilla,  will  during  one  night  commit  their  ravages  over  an 
entire  field  -,  and  the  cultivators  are  unable  to  preserve  their 
crops  from  the  devastation  of  these  animals,  notwithstanding 
it  is  usual  to  keep  an  armed  watch  nights  together  for  the 
purpose. 

Vines.  Poles  for  supporting  vines  are  not  used  in  Spain : 
here  the  cuttings  are  planted,  which  are  not  permitted  to  grow 
very  high,  and  therefore  gradually  fofm  thick  and  very  stout 
stocks.  Espaliers  are  also  numerous,  especially  in  the  king* 
doms  of  Seville,  Grahada,  and  Valencia.  These  produce 
grapes  of  an  extraordinary  size,  the  bunches  frequently  weigh- 
ing twelve  and  fourteen  pounds. 

In  ipany  provinces  a  considerable  indifference  exists  respect- 
ing 
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mg  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  the  vfnes  are  cultivated^  Tbe7 
are  promiscuously  planted  either  upon  rich  level  lands^  whidi 
are  more  congenial  to  the  production  of  ami  j  or  upon  gravellj 
toils  on  the  hilly  slopes,  which  are  best  suited  for  the 'culture 
of  Tines:  the  first  affording  a  lar^r  quantity^  but  ihe  latter 
producing  wine  of  a  superior  flavour.  Aragbn,  where  the 
lands  are  principally  hilly,  and  consist  of  a  gravelly 'soil,  'ex* 
hibits  the  least  attention  to  judicious  selection. 

A  particular  mode  of  planting  vines^  is  adopted  in  the  en- 
virons of  Cebolla^  in  New  Castile }  the  stocks  are  set  in  small 
round  hillocks,  about  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  separated  frcMn  each  other  the  distance  of  three 
feet.  This  mode  of  planting  is  practised  principally  upon  sandy 
soils. 

In  Biscay,  six  or  seven  kind  of  vines  are  mixed  together,* 
which  send  forth  shoots  three  or  four  feet  high,  forming  es* 
paliers  by  the  sides  of  the  roads  5  and  in  many  instances  con- 
stitute arbours  to  the  houses  in  the  country. 

In  the  districts  around  Malaga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
three  crops  of  grapes  are  taken  at  three  different  stated  times ; 
one  in  the  month  of  June,  another  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  the  last  in  four  or  five  days  afterward.  Tlie  grapes  c£  the 
first  gathering,  called  earlies,  afford  a  wine  of  the  consistence 
of  honey  -,  the  second,  called  grapes  of  the  second  crop,  pro- 
duce a  fine  clear  wine,  stronger  and  better  than  the  first ; 
those  of  the  third,  called  tardies,  make  the  real  wine  of  Malaga. 
Corn  lands.  The  husbandmen  of  Old  Castile  are 
blamed  for  ploughing  their  lands  too  superficially,  not  suffering 
the  plough  to  go  sufficiently  deep,  and  being  too  inattentive  to 
the  covering  the  seed  after  it  is  sown.  In  answer  to  this  the 
Castilians  observe,  that,  guided  by  experience,  they  find  less 
grain  is  obtained  when  a  strong  ploughing  is  adopted,  and  the 
share  penetrates  too  deep ;  and  their  opinion  is  not  incorrect : 
for,  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  water  is  found  in  great 
part  of  the  plains  of  this  province.  It  is  therefore  only  ne- 
cessary just  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  destroy  the  roots  of  plants 
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iijiitioiis  latlDBr<Mra>  hf  die  eptratkm  ef  Jhe  ploagh  ^  nd 
QOtwidistaading  the  diyniM  of  the  atmospheve*  the  crape  eel« 
dom  M|  for  the  proxfmi^  of  the  water  in  the  substnUa^ 
teodt  to  prodoce  e  oooloeat  in  the  soil,  and  to  fertilize  tbo 
plants.  It  is  prohahlf  owing  to  this  cause  dial  nseftil  vegeta- 
hlea  Arifie  exceedingly  in  Old  Gastile. 

In  Biicagr  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation  is  prevalent. 

A  tool  b  used  called  iajfo,  which  consists  of  two  snuiU  baora . 
of  iron  fife  or  six,  inches  long,  sepanited  about  the  distance  of 
half  a  foot»  thus  forming  two  branches  or  pointed  anj^  ;  tx> 
these  a  handle  of  wood  is  affixed  perpendicular  to  one  of  the 
pdnts^  and  is  suroaeunta^^  by  a  prop.    Several  workmen  am 
joined tegatbcr»  atlaaattwe»  butoAan  three  and  fonr,  each 
having  a  laya  i  and  ranging  themselves  in  file^  they  thrust  the. 
tools  into  the  ground»  and  press  upon  the  props  that  they  may 
penetrate  deeper,  moving  them  backward  and  forward,  till  the 
dods  are  detadied,  which  they  cast  behind  them,  and  tom 
upside  down :  the  same  operation  is  continned  throughout  the 
4eld.    Other  workmen  foUow  in  the  furrows  thus  made,  nd 
cut  up  the  roeta  of  injurioas  weeds.    The  clods  are  a§ain 
broken  with  e  pick*axe>  and  left  through  the  winter  to  the 
action  of  thefioat,  by  whidi  they  are  partly  pulverized.    Thia 
labour  is  termed  layar* 

In  the  spring  the  clods  are  again  broken  smaller  by  meana 
of  harrewa^  apd  afterwards  levelled  with  a  cylmder,  having 
teeth  triangulariy  disposed  I  anydods  which  remain  subsequent 
to  this  operadon  are  reduced  by  wooden  beetles  j  deep  holes 
about  two  foet  apart,  and  in  a  straight  line,  are  then  made  with 
pick-axei,  in  which  are  cast  seeds  of  Indian  com,  French  beans, 
peas^  pumpions,  &a  and  the  holes  £lled  up  with  manure. 

Immediately  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  every  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  crop ;  the  suckers,  both  of  Uossoms  and 
ears,  are  cut  away  as  quickly  aa  they  appear,  and  w|ien  dried  ' 
are  given  to  the  oxen,  constituting  an  excellent  fodder.  The 
maize  is  ripe  about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October.  After  the  cjpp  is  cut,  the  land  is  sown  with  coni» 
without  any  further  prepi^rattoD  than  ^venng  the^seed  with 
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tbe  pfeiq^  Tittlie  camtao  of  tbe  wiottr  it  it  watdsA^  thai  ibj 
a  hoeiog  is  giveo  it  with  a  long  sUaigbt  hoej  for  titt  purpose  of 
breaking  the  bard  crust,  which  covers  the  surface  of  tbe  laod« 
This  operation  is  repeated  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to 
destrof  the  weeds.  Tlie  harvest  commences  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  stubbles  are  depastured.  The  li^  l^nds  are 
sttibfed  to  raist  for  one  year ;  but  two  or  three  mouths  aAer 
the  com  is  cut  the  better  lands  undergo  tbe  process  of  tbe 
hyrr,  and  are  again  manured  and  cropped. 

On  some  light  and  choice  sods  nothing  is  sown  but  wheat, 
without  wearying  tiie  land  by  other  exhausting  crops. 

RiCB.  The  following  is  the  method  of  cultivating  rice  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Vdeneia.  The  land  is  prepared  bj  tilki§e» 
but  is  left  even  without  the  appearance  of  furrows }  and  when, 
covered  with  water  to  about  a- foot  in  depths  the  rice  is  sowed, 
which  germinates  and  remains  in  the  water,  till  the  tinoe  of 
harvest.  For  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  crop  the  reapers  ar» 
oUiged  to  wade  up*  to  their  kaeea  ia  water»  They  axe  fbl* 
laved  by  ethers,  who  recei*e  th*  sheaves ;  atid  the  grain  ig 
d^H?t;hi*4  from  the  ears  by  the  tteadbg  of  horses  and  mules^ 
The  rice  still  renuuns  covered  with  an  outer  rind  or  skin,  which 
is  taken  off  by  means  of  mills,  similar  to  corn-mills,  except 
that  the  millstones  in  tl^ese  are  furnished  with  a  la>'er  of 
cork. 

Encouragemeftts  of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  was  not  only  much  neglected  bom 
the  aera  of  the  Moorish  expulsion,  but  the  gov^n- 
ment  did  nothing  for  its  encouragement  or  pro- 
tection. PhiKp  the  Second,  in  the  year  162 1 ,  ap- 
pointed the  award  of  noble  rank,  and  exemption 
from  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms,  to  those  who 
should  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the  cuU 
tivation  of  the  soil.  But  the  hw  of  that  sovereign 
was  never  put  in  execution.  Agriculturists  ob- 
tained 
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tained  no  honourable  distinctions,  and  upon  them 
also  principally  fell  the  weight  of  military  service. 
The  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family  subsequently 
awarded  exemptions,  and  premiums^  for  the  en* 
couragement  of  agriculture ;  but  agriculturists  ap- 
pear to  have  obtained  no  more  of  these  than  they 
did  of  those  appointed  by  Philip  the  Second.     The 
same  monarchs  established  economical  institutions, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  enquirie$,  and  trying 
experiments  in  the  various  branches  of  economy 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  people  to  its  further  im- 
provement.    But  they  neglected  to  appropriate 
revenues  and  provide  other  proper  means  to  at- 
tain the  object,  and  answer  the  eoA  proposed  by 
such  institutions.    It  was  not  till  very  lately  that 
Charles  the  Fourth  gave  some  small  assistance  to 
that  of  Saragossa. 

Even  the  formers  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  sowing  their  lands  by  portions  of  seed-corn,  ob- 
tained from  some  of  the  public  granaries;  but 
such  assistance  was  not  obtainable  in  every  place. 

Those  economical  societies  could  only  find  re- 
sources in  their  own  zeal  for  procuring  the  means 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  Agriculture  of  the 
districts,  in  which  they  had  been  established ;  some 
particular  bodies  also  formed  other  institutions, 
the  design  of  which  was  precisely  the  same. 

The  society  established  at  Valencia  proposed,  in 
the  year  180S,  premiums  upon  subjects  connected 
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vnth  agriculture ;  but  these  premiums^  which  were 
numerous  and  very  small,  embraced  such  a  muK 
tipUeity  of  important  objects,  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possibility this  institution  should  accomplish  its 
wishes.  Most  of  the  subjects  proposed  require 
repeated  experiments  and  reiterated  observations 
to  be  made,  which  can  only  be  done  by  great  labour  ' 
and  assiduity.  The  sums  offered  are  not  adequate 
.  to  defray  half  the  expence,  which  must  be  incurred; 
while  neither  honour,  distinction,  nor  privilege  is 
awarded  to  successful  authors,  to  the  discoverers  of 
useful  inventions,  nor  to  the  suggestots  of  new  and 
better  methods  of  practice.  It  would  doubtless 
tend  more  to  the  furtherance  and  advancement  of 
culture  if  a  more  confined  scale  had  been  adopted 
as  to  the  subjects  proposed ;  and  the  divided  sums, 
which  are  granted  for  this  object  of  public  utility,  ' 
augmented,  by  a  diminution  of  their  number. 

The  society  established  at  Saragossa  has  better 
answered  the  end  of  its  institution.  From  the  first 
formation  it  has  unceasingly  devoted  its  attention 
to  the  improvement  and  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture. In  that  city  it  has  established  schools  of 
rural  economy.  It  has  excited  a  spirit  of  planting, " 
as  well  as  called  the  public  attention  to  the  culti« 
vation  of  particular  fruits,  in  those  lands  most  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  each ;  and  annually  a  pre* 
mium  is  granted  to  such  as  most  distinguish  them- 
selves in  this  respect.  The  endeavours  of  the  so- 
ciety have  been  crowded  with  very  great  success ; 
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for  in  the  »pace  of  ten  years^  more  rfitn  bxtj  tboci*' 
sand  trees  have  been  planted  in  Aragon. 

The  same  society  is  about  to  fbnn  a  very  ad* 
vantageous  establishment*  It  has  obtained  of  the 
king  a  fund  of  four  hundred  thousand  reals,  one 
hundred  thousand  Hvres  tournois,  4166L  48.  Od« 

With  this  it  has  established  a  charitable  bank;,  in 
favour  of  distressed  farmers.  Money  is  adVsuiced 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  harvest ;  beasts 
fpr  labour  are  provided,  in  case  they  lose  any  by 
unforeseen  aecident ;  and  two  years  are  allowed  for 
returning  by  instalments  the  sums  thus  advanced. 
The  loans  are  renewed  every  si^  months  in  pro- 
per turn,  through  the  different  districts  and  villages 
of  Aragon.  The  society  purchases  the  beasts  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  reared,  by  which 
means  ic  procures  them  at  a  much  tower  price. 
This  establishment  commenced  its  operations  in 
the  month  of  June,  1805,  and  it  then  distributed 
forty-four  thousand  reals,  eleven  thousand  livret 
toumois,  or  4581.  ffs.  Od.  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
husbandmen ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  follow- 
ing it  had  furnished  sixty-two  horses  to  an  equal 
Bumb^  of  other  indigent  farmers. 

The  poverty  of  many  who  occupy  vineyards  in 
the  district  of  Malaga  is  so  great,  that  it  prevents 
them  from  making  their  crop  into  wine  themselves, 
or  waiting  a  sufficient  time  when  it  might  be  made 
with  success.  The  consequences  are^  m  die  first 
case  they  are  constrained  to  sdl  the  grapes  at  a 
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low  price  by  a  sak  of  antkipadony  tfarough.  which 
they  snfier  considerable  loss;  azkd  in  the  other^ 
they  are  obliged  to  gather  the  grapes  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  by  which  means  the  wines  are 
of  a  bad  quality,  sell  at  an  inferior  price,  and  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  other  wines  made  in  the  same 
district*  The  council  of  Malaga  have  formed  an 
useful  institution  for  relievmg  indigent  proprietors : 
they  have  established  a  charitable  bank,  which 
issues  loans  that  enable  the  poor  cultivators  to 
wait  tUl  a  favourable  time  arrives  for  making  their 
sales  to  advantage* 

None  however  of  these  agricultural  establish* 
ments  is  better  known,  more  distinguished,  or 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  general  state  of 
agriculture  in  Spain  and  with  the  best  means  for 
its  improvement,  than  the  economical  institution 
at  Madrid.  The  report  made  in  the  year  1795  to 
the  council  of  Castile  by  one  of  its  members,  don 
Gaspa  Melcbor  de  Jovellamsj  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  ever  published  upon  the  various  branches 
of  economical  polity.  The  country  which  pos- 
sesses such  men  is  not  very  distant  from  speedy 
melio]:ation ;  and  there  needs  no  hesitation  in 
prognosticating  its  speedy  improvement* 

Those  who  may  peruse  this  work  will  ccrta'^nly 
read  that  memoir  with  great  pleasure,  in  translating 
which  every  endeavour  has  been  used  to  perform 
k  with  fidelity.    Some  things  will  occasionally  be 
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perceived  in  it  foreign  perhaps  to  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  memoir ;  but  they  tend  to  furnish 
informadon  respecting  Spain  in  a  variety  of  in- 
teresdng  reladons  and  useful  pardculars. 
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MEMOIR 

ON  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
ON  AGRARIAN  LAWS. 

Addressed  to  the  supreme  council  of  Castile  by  the  patriotic  so- 
^^^V  of  Madrid,  and  drawn  up  by  one  of  its  members,  don  Gaspar 
Melchor  de  Jovellanos. 

Sir, 

The  patriotic  society  at  Madrid  having  carefuUy  examined 
the  memoir  upon  agrarian  law,  which  your  highness  conde- 
scended to  transmit,  and  paid  all  the  attentioH  in  its  power  to 
the  labour  you  have  confided  to  it,  has  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  superior  judgment  of  your  highness  its  opinion 
OD  the  subject. 

From  its  first  foundation  this  society  has  been  occupied  in 
the  study  of  agriculture,  the  principal  object  of  its  institution  \ 
but  it  had  not  considered  that  subject  in  the  view  of  ren- 
dering lands  more  productive,  nor,  till  your  highness  con- 
sulted it  upon  rural  legislation,  turned  its  attention  to  this  par« 
ticular  object,  as  important  as  it  was  new.  For  this  additional 
labour,  extreme  circumspection  was  necessary  that  nothing 
might  be  left  to  chance,  in  a  pursuit  where  the  most  apparent 
trifling  errors  might  produce  evils  of  a  magnitude  equal  to 
their  duration.  Hence  has  arisen  the  delay  in  committing  to 
writing  the  ideas  at  present  laid  before  you,  under  a  firm  per- 
suasion, that  in  aflairs  of  so  great  mctooent  it  is  not  the  facility 
with  which  advice  is  afforded  that  constitutes  a  demonstration 
of  zeal  ^  but  the  evincing  caution  that  ndne 'but  just  opinions 
are  permitted  to  go  abrc^d,  end  such-as  ar^^h^.result  of  careful 
examination  and  mature  reflection.  *-  ^  > 

This  memoir  will  be  marked  by'  sinipll^ity  smd  unity,  two 
characteristics^ of  well-founded  opinions :' its.  sole  principle  b 
taken  from  the  primordial  laws  of  natiire  and  society ;  the  fer- 
tile source  whence  flow  all'  the  consequences  which  relate  to' 
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the  subject  it  embraces ;  and  so  certain^  that  it  is  demon- 
strated OQ  the  ooe  side  hy  the  foots  stated  in  the  accounts  of 
the  magistrates^  directed  by  your  highness  to  investigate  and 
suggest  improvements  upon  agrarian  laws  |  while  on  the  other 
it  destroys  all  the  erroneous  conclusions,  which  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  numerous  errors  arising  from  reasoning,  as  well  as  from 
teal  for  the  public  good^  which  abound  in  the  writings  re- 
ferred to  in  this  work,  cannot  fail  to  have  given  rise  to  wrong 
hypotheses,  which  have  again  produced  results  equally  erro« 
neous  i  or  if  just,  which  have  been  viewed  in  an  improper 
light.  The  society  might  cite  numerous  examples  of  both 
these  sources  of  error,  Wiere  it  not  from  feeling  a  reluctance 
to  censure  so  many,  who  have  adopted  them  i  and  were  it  not 
iirmly  persuaded  at  the  same  time,  your  highness  must  per* 
ceive,  it  has  deliberately  weighed  the  results  contained 
in  this  memoir.  The  error  which  appears  the  most  prominent 
to  this  society,  because  the  fruitful  source  of  m^ny  others,  is 
the  opinion  generally  received,  that  our  agriculture  is  in  a  re- 
trograde state.  Your  own  leal,  sir,  and  the  paternal  attention 
jou  have  shewn  to  advance  its  pro^rity,  have  been  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  this  mistaken  supposition ;  although  it  is  a  de- 
monstrable fact  that  SpanUh  agriculture  has  in  no  period  made 
^uch  a  rt^d  progress  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  com* 
plaints  are  still  general  of  its  supposed  decline,  "and  upon  this 
chimerical  notion  are  professedly  formed  most  of  the  systems 
intended  for  its  amelioration.  The  society  is  anxious  respect- 
ing this  point  mors  than  all  the  rest,  that  agriculture  may  be 
carried  to  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and 
which  constitutes  the  ol]|iect<^yonr  wishes  I  but  it  at  the  same 
time  is  decidedly  of  0]^iuon  that  it  is  a  palpable  mistake  to 
suppose  it  in  a  dsdiniiig  stalt,  which  If  really  so  would  at  the 
same  time  provi|,  thM  oar  cultivation  had  fiilkfn  fiom  a  flou- 
risbing  and  prosperous  state,  into  the  opposite  extreme,  a  kn- 
gutshingandxetrsgradeone:  wbereas  after  Inviog  attentively 
perused  the  Ustogr  oCS|Mtq,  in  the  different  epoohs^  aadae- 
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tibuflijr  eoatt<ler^  tbe  state  of  agricoltam  4a  eaeb  $  Ifae  aocietfr 
i'i  convinced  tbe  moMrchy  nev^r  bad  to  much  famd  in  a  stafi** 
«f  CQlCttre>  nor  fo  wdi  activated  as  at  die  praieiit  peiM. 

Frogrtstht  StaU  tf  dgriedturt^ 

The  first  period  of  Spanish  agrictilture  must  be  refifrreJ  t6^ 
the  government  of  the  country  tinder  the  Rotnanr,  who  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  change  by  subjecting  nearly  the  greatet^ 
part  of  Europe  to  tbe  same  laws  and  regulations^  fcr  the  pur*'* 
pose.of  accelerating  their  civilization. 

But  for  the  two  centuries  that  Spain  formed  theseat  of  cott*^ 
^nt  and  sanguinary  warfare.  It  was  impossible  that  agricul**' 
tare,  for  want  of  stability  in  the  government,  should  be  ad-* 
vanced  to  any  considerable  extent  j  nor  was  it  the  feet,  tiB 
the  refgn  of  Augustus.  Certainly  at  that  «ra,  protected  by 
the  laws,  improved  by  the  knowledge  which  the  Spaniards 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  and  by  adopting  their  manners  af 
well  as  language,  the  art  of  cultivation  made  a  rapid  progress; 
and  that  unquestionably  was  one  of  its  most  brilliant  periods. 
But  the  immensity  of  rural  properties  *,  the  establishment 

dftoowidely-extendedfarms,  the  employing  slaves  t  in  the  la* 
boars  of  hasbapdry  i  the  ignorance  and  negligence,  the  natural 
concomitants  of  slavery,,  and  the  contempt  it  brought  upon 

•  '•  Modam  tgri  (nys  Pliny,  Lib.  xviK,  dtp.  d),  ift  prhnis  scmndttm 
ifitiqui  pacavcfc:  quippe  ill  oensebtnt,  sttias  esse  miniit  tercrc, etme.. 
Hqs  arare :  qua  in  sentenda,  ct  Virgilium  vidcs.  Verttmqne  confitemi- 
bos.  Uiifu^a  periiieri  tioRam,  Jam  f^  tt  fn,^mcUi.  Sed  domioi  W9^ 
miiscm  Afric«  poBsidcbant,  cum  intcrfccit  eos  Nero  princeps.**  These 
rfils  still  existed  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century ;  for  Ammianus  MarceU 
linos  obserres.  Lib.  xxvilt.  cap.  1 1,  ^'  |>robus  claritudlne  generis  et  poten- 
tia,  etopummagnitndine  copAt^t  QrHR^manl,  ^  gum  unhenum  /«, 
t<»irimmia  tp<^  pusedur  See  also  Oibboft-s  Hiitofy  «f  the  Declhie  and 
Ml  ofthe  Roman  Empire^  chap.  ti. 

t  ^  Varro,  Lib.  I,  17,  in  Columella,  Lib  I,  7>  and  la  Smidi't  So- 
qniry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  may  be  clearly  seen  tb^  reason  why 
wdtivation  performed  by  slaves  is  so  very  onproductitt. 
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those  simXkilf  occopmd  *i  reduced  it-  to  that  low  atate  whid^ 
IMS  tke  necessary  conseqaeoce  of  those  erron,  tliat  have. 
))een  ananimously  acknowledged  both  by  ancient  as  well  at^ 
modern  writers  on  the  subject.  Columella  f,  who  lived 
soon  after  the  reign  of  Augustus^  bitterly  complains  of  thes# 
ivils ;  and  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Vespasian^  the  Elder 
Fliny  observed^,  that  the  unreasonable  extent  of  landed  pro- 
perties, after  having  rained  Italy^  gradually  devastated  all  the 
provinces,  subject  to  Roman  domination. 

The  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country  was  always  defective,, 
because  Spain,  subjected  like  the  other  conquered  provinces  t# 
iiaposts  on  natural  productions,,  was  so  much  more  harassed. 
l)fy  tax-gatherers,  and  exactions  of  every  kind>  on  account  of 
its  greater  fertility  and  population :  and  at  one  time  the  praetors  { . 
considered  it  the  granary  to  provision  the  capital  of  the  Fo* 
man  empire,  and  the  nursery  for  the  recruiting  of  the  imperiak 
army.  Under  the  government  of  Vespasian's  successors,  the 
arbitrary  imposts  were  daily  multiplied ;  and  with  them  alse^ 
increased  the  landed  taxation,  and  duties  on  provisional  coa« 
sumption:  and  this  more  especially  after  the  reign  ofCon-* 
stantine  §•    The  society  was  unable  to  be  persuaded,  that 

•  <«  Ncc  pbst  rcor,"  says  Columella  in  his  p<tface,  **  intemfiienuitia.. 
cxh  nobis  ista,  sed  nostro  potivis  accidere  vitio,  qui  rem  nisticam  pessime 
cuique  icrvarum,  vclut  cornifici,  noxe  dedimu3,  quam  majorum  noatiXK 
rvim  optimus  quisque  opdme  tractaverit'* 

t  Columella  dc  Re  Rustica,  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  says  <*  more  pnepoteo^ 
tiom,  dice  qui  possident  fines  gentium,  quos  nee  circumire  eq)iis  quidcm- 
valent,  sed  proculcandos  pecudibus  et  vastandos  ac  populandos  feris  dcrc- 
linquunc.'' 

X  Our  own  historians  cite  numerous  insunces  of  the  continual  veaa- 
tious  measures  of  the  praetors,  whicb>they  had  recourse  to  with  impunity,- 
Read  Ferreras  and  Moriana.    Lib.  ii.  cap.  90* 

§  In  Gibbon*s  excellent  work,  entitled  *<  T^e  Decline  and  Fall  of  the^ 
Roman  Empire,*'  Vol.  IIL  chap.  4-7,  may  be  seen  to  what  an  enormous 
height  the  assessments  were  raised  in  that  country,  and  with  whatcruelt|v 
the  recovery  of  the  cpntiibutions  were  frequently  exacted. 
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^gfic^kvare,  86  little  favoured,  conld  hdve  been  in  a  itite  equal 
ta  what  ihe  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  fertrJky  of  Spaltt^ 
pven  by  the  Roman  writers,  suggest;  and 'which  rather  pro?*' 
the  low  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced^  bj  the  imtnenM* 
supplies  salt  to  Rome  and  her  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  pre*  ^ 
serving  a  military  tyranny,  and  supporting  an  idle  and  factiour 
popuiatioiK  The  state  of  agriculture  could  not  be  considered- 
flourishing  under  the  dynasty  bf  the  Visigoths  |  for  not  tor 
mention  the  horrible  ravages  those  tyrants  exercised  tipoa; 
the  subjugated  natives,  the  destruction  of  aocieot  tenures  and 
the  seizure  of  two*thirds  of  all  the  lands,  which  those  invaders 
tppro|uriated  to  themselves,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  mitt' 
the  most  thriving  agticulture.  Those  barbarians,  equally  in-^ 
dolent  and  sluggish  in  peace,  as  tliey  were  active  and  ferocioui 
in  war,  committed  the  culture  of  the  land  to  slaves,  being- 
tbemsdves  more  attached  to  the  rearii^  of  cattle,  the  only 
wealth  known  in  the  country  from  whence  they  originallf 
came.  A  very  confined  and  miserable  state  of-  agrtculmrt 
was  the  necessary  consequence  flowing  from  this  two*fold 
iOQrce. 

On  die  irruption  of  the  Moors  cultivation  almost  entirely* 
ceased,  and  several  centuries  passed  before  it  arrived  at  nnf 
thing  like  a  state,  which  might  at  all  deserve  the  name  of 
agriculture.  It  is  true,  that  the  Moors  of  Andalusia,  who  had 
estabHshed  the  Nabathean  mode  of  culture  in  a  climate,  whera 
it  might  be  advantageously  practised,  advanced  agriculture 
in  tlie  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  Spain ;  but  the  des- 
potic nature  of  the  mussulman  government^  the  enonnoui 
taxe8>  the  cifil  wars  by  which  the  country  was  harassed ;  must 
have  greatly  contributed  to  impede  iu  progress^  without  taking 
into  the  account  tlie  inroads  and  conquests  which  the  Chris* 
tians  were  constantly  making  for  the  recovery  of  the  country* 

When  the  latter  had  made  themselves  masters  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  a  number  of  obstacles  were  to  be  sur<- 
moanted  fur  the  re-establishment  of  a  profitable  S3r8tem  of 
agficttlture.  It  ^as  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  encept  in 
die  northern  prvrinces,  even  at  the  time  when  the  papture  of 
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Tirfedo  took  plice.  In  the  plains  of  Castile  and  Leon,  (htm* 
habitants,  incessandj  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Moor»; 
were  obliged  to  secure  themselves  in  fortified  places  >  and 
therefore  preferred  the  rearing  and  grazing  of  cattle,  which 
they  could  more  easily  convey,  than  the  productions  of  tillage, 
firom  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  Subsequent  to  the  capture  of 
^hat  city,  agncukure  received  some  improvement,  and  required 
additional  solidity.  Still  the  fresh  troubles,  which  were  con« 
^tantly  breaking  out,  took  ^m  the  labours  of  husbandry  nearly 
the  whole  pi  the  strength  essential  to  their  performance.  Th« 
history  of  that  period  represents  the  peasantry,  even  so  late  a# 
the  fourteenth  oentury^  following  their  military  lords  in  thosir 
wars,  which  gave  us  possession  of  Jaeo,  (Cordova,  Murcia  and 
Seville  i  and  many  feH  in  those  sbartieful  struggles,  which  were 
often  excited  by  court  favourites  or  the  guardians  of  the  young 
kings,  during  oor  regencies.  What  under  such  dfcumstancea 
niust  have  been  the  state  of  our  agriculture,  even  at  the  dose 
cf  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

It  DMKt  be  acknowledged  that  the  re-conquest  of  Granada^ 
the  uniting  into  one  the  difierent  kingdoms  of  Spain^  and  the 
JIggrandisement  of  the  empire  by  the  discovery  ef  the  new 
world,  produced  at  that  period  an  extension  and  improvement 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  But  instead  of  the  govenunent  eiH 
deavooring  to  remove  the  obstacles,  which  stDl  opposed  ita 
progress,  it  appeared  constantly  employed  to  perpetuate  anil 
increase  them. 

The  oontinual  warfare  carried  on  in  toeign  countries  gni* 
duafy  diminished  the  national  wealth  and  population  -,  and  the 
evils  were  aggravated  by  the  expulsion  of  persons  on  account 
of  their  religious  tenets.  The  privileges  granted  to  sheep^ 
proprietors  in  preference  to  agriciihurists,  converted  theic 
curable  fields  into  wastes  >  the  numerous  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
mort-main  tenures,  by  which  vast  territories  came  into  the 
hands  of  a  description  of  i)eopte  little  interested  in  their  ame« 
Fioration  j  in  a  word,  capital  diverted  from  the  culture  of  the 
soil  by  inalienability,  or  the  loss  of  territorial  property,  vi'as 
consequently  tnmed  into  the  channels  of  tradaand  commerce. 
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Tkus  was  tbe  idvaocement  •£  agricultore  impeded,  which^ 
bad  it  been  fostered  by  tbe  legislature,  would  bave  increased 
ibe  glory  and  prosperi^  of  tbe  nation. 

So  n;iany  ooncurriog  causes  bad  tended  to  plunge  agriculture 
into  tbat  state  of  profound  lethargy  in  wbicb  it  appeared  at  tbe 
commencement  of  tbe  eigbteentb  century;  since  wbicb  pe- 
riod it  bas  met  witb  fewer  obstacles,  and  more  encourage* 
jnents.  Tbe  contests  respecting  succession,  so  fatal  in  etber 
countries,  in  ours,  not  only  tend  to  retain  at  borne  botb  wealtb 
and  population,  but  also  draws  to  us  a  number  of  foreigners* 
wbo  infuse,  by  tbeir  mdustry,  fresb  vigour  into  the  country. 
About  tbe  middle  of  tbat  century  peace  bad  afforded  tbe  re- 
pose  to  agriculture  il  bad  never  experienced  before ;  and  at 
tbat  period  it  made  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  arrived  at  a  de- 
gteo  of  prosperity  previously  unknown^.  Population  and  in- 
dustry increased  together  i  new  sources  of  public  wealtb  fer- 
tilised tbe  national  soil ;  and  not  only  tbe  legislature  became 
more  attentive,  but  tbe  laws  were  better  defined ;  establish- 
ments  of  rural  eoonpmy  were  formed  in  the  Sierra  Morena, 
Valencia,  Estramadura,  and  severd  other  places ;  tbe  break- 
ing up  of  waste  Iaj)d«  was  particularly  encouraged ;  tbe  ex- 
tensive privileges  qf  tbe  sheep-proprietors  were  curtailed ; 
ibe  tax  on  gr^^in  was  abojisbed }  the  com  trade  was  protected  | 
and  the  absurd  fenn(rat,  and  tbpse  salutary  complaints  arose, 
which  soQie  consider  m  a  proof  of  tbe  declining  state  of  our 
agriculture  I  while  in  the  view  of  clear-sighted  men  they  are 
the  surest  pppsa^e  ol.  it^  impfovefsen^  and  prosperity. 

The  Infiutnce  of  LegUhihn  upon  Agriculture  qt  the  prcsefit 
Period. 

SAcb  is  tbe  brief  history  of  our  pationat  agriculture,  and 
^ch  is  tbe  account  of  its  progress  through  successive  periods* 
The  society  would  have  been  unable  to  have  made  this  invest 
tigation  bad  it  not  been  in  possession  of  many  interesting  ob- 
ftrvations^  upon  wbicb  it  will  rely  in  the  course  of  this  report. 
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All  combine  to  demonstrjite  that  the  state  of  cnltivation  has 
always  been  proportionate  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
nation.  The  influence  of  these  had  been  so  very  great,  that 
neither  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  diversity  and  richness  of  its  productions*  the  natural  si- 
tuation of  Spain  for  an  itnmense  maritime  trade,  nor.  In  ft 
word,  80  man/  gifts  which  nature  has  bestowed  with  no 
sparing  hand  upon  this  country,  were  able  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  which  its  political  state  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture. 

The  society  has  also  seen,  when  political  circumstances  were 
not  unfavourable,  the  obstacles  which  most  effectually  im- 
peded the  advancement  of  agriculture  were  those  which  arose 
from  local  laws  or  rural  regulations;  and  that  it  prospered  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  as  agrarian  laws  protected  or 
discouraged  agriculturists. 

*  This  remark,  which  enabled  the  society  to  discover  the  pfin* 
dple  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  report,  inspired  It  at 
the  same  time  with  confidence,  that  it  should  be  able  to  ao 
complish  the  object  of  its  views.  In  reality  it  saw  on  one  side 
that  our  political  situation  invited  and  produced  a  flourishing 
state  of  cultivation;  and  on  the  othef,  that  its  fate  depended 
entirely  on  the  legislature :  and  its  hopes  were  revived,  and 
Its  prospects  brightened,  by  finding  you,  sir,  devoting  yoOr 
time  and  attention  to  amend  this  most  important  department 
of  legislation.  Those  zealous  magistrates  who  liave  proposed 
their  plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  agrarian  code,  have  by 
their  labours  acknowledged  the  influence  which  laws  hav^ 
upon  agriculture,  although  they  may  have  erred  in  the  appli* 
cation  of  this  principle.  Every  person  \vi<»hes  new  laws  for 
the  amelioration  of  agriculture,  without  reflecting  that  the 
languid  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  some  instances  arises  from 
the  laws  themselves,  and  consequently  the  number  ought  fa- 
ther to  be  diminished  than  increased;  and  the  old  ones  ^bo* 
])sbed  instead  of  new  pnes  eaacted. 

V 
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Laws  OMghi  to  he  confiwed  fo  th  ProCectim  of  jigticuUurt.    * 

A  Htde  refiectkm  upon  this  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
^/dace  cx>nyiction,  that  cultivation  natufally  tends .  towards  tn^ 
movement,  that  the  laws  ought  to  be  restricted  to  increase 
this  tendency,  that  the  legislature  should  principally  occo^ 
kself  »n  removing  obstacles^  rather  than  offering  encourag^^ 
tteats^  and  that  the  only  aim  of  laws  enacted  relative  to  agn* 
cnltare  shonid  to  the  protection  of  those  employed  in  tb^ 
concern,  and  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  may  pandyae 
4heir  vigour,  or  enfeeble  their  e&rts^ 

This  principle,  which  the  society  has  unde^akan  to  elud* 
fihte  in  this  report,  first  appears  in  the  immutable  lawf  of  «»> 
fore,  and  particularly  in  the  primaeval  law  imposed  by  pro* 
lidenoe  upbn  man«  when  he  £nC  reeetved  the  domination  of 
«arth;  the  obHgatton  to  live  by  the  produce  of  his  labour. 
The  same  power  whidi  bestowed  upon  him  the  sceptre  of 
earthy  laid  upon  him  the  duty  of  its  cultivation,  and  inspiral 
him  with  tot  activity  and  desire  for  the  necessaries  of  lif^^  by 
which  he  Instantly  discovered  labour  to  be  t.iC  only  guarantee 
of  his  subsistence*  To  thi$  sacred  ^elf-love  the  human  race  it 
indebted  for  its  perpetuity,  and  the  globe  for  its  culture;  it  if 
this  which  drains  savannahs,  plears  forests,  drains  lak^,  controuk 
riveis,  ameliorates  climates^  tames  aiod  dopoesticates  the  most 
^srodouf  beasts,  selects  ^nd  improves  the  nourishing  ^di  aod 
plants,  and  insures,  by  the  pro^gation  and  culture  of  these,  aft 
astonishing  augmentation  of  the  human  race. 

This  principle  is  again  acknowledged  in  the  hiws  of  soci4 
order.  When  the  increase  of  maokind  became  so  great  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  society  and  divid- 
ing the  domain  of  the  earth,  it  legitimated  an4  improved  tiii|i 
division,  by  assigning  a  certain  portion  to  each^  and  obiiging 
|um  to  concentrate  in  that  portion  the  whqle  of  his  activity, 
^eoce  indivi4ual  interest  became  proportionably  more  active^ 
as  it  had  lo  ei^ercise  itself  vipon  objects  mprf  witbia  Us  reat   ^ 
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more  kaowB,  more  level  with  its  capaci^>  and  which  as^inu* 
lated  Bdore  with  the  happiness  of  individuals. 

Bj  this  same  personal  mterest,  men  propagated  the  njH 
lonl  productions^  and  learned  to  select  the  best  for  cnltivBtion« 
md  tims  die  ntimber  waa  incessantlj  increasing.  Hence 
they  learned  to  distingaish  a  property  diArent  froai  that  of 
tile  toil*  the  pniperty  arising  from  labour.  Althoogh  thia 
^arth'Waa  endued  with  i  wonderful  fecundity  1^  the  creator^ 
yet  it  extended  its  bounties  principally  to  the  careful  cuUivalora 
«f  it$  and  white  it  leooropeused  the  labours  of  the  diligent  by 
yknty  of  delicious  fruits^  it  yielded  little  to  the  slothful  saTO 
briars  and  thorns :  the  best  crops  were  oonstantly  the  result  of 
ijbit  most  strenuous  labour  and  patient  industry;  roen>  there* 
fcre,  applied  more  doady  to  proeure  a  greater  abundance  of 
4ruit,  and  sought  out  auxiliary  strength,  which  they  re* 
■ittberated  by  granting  a  portion  of  the  mult^riied  peoductiooa. 
In  that  case  the  produce  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
fproprietor  oi  the  soil,  but  was  partially  divided  between  him 
and  his  assistants. 

^  This  property  created  I7  labour,  being  iMre  ptecarieos  in 
Ito  okject,  became  aoore  attentive  and  iogenioos  in  its  eaarciae. 
Watching  first  the  wanfts  of  men,  it  followed  their  capricea; 
ft  Invented  in  the  arte  the  means  of  providing  ler  the  one,  and 
iif  satisfying  the  od)er:  every  di^  it  furnished  new  objecta  con- 
ducive to  their  use,  er  to  gratify  their  wishes^  it  pevpetnaled 
dMse,  and  having  created  new  wants,  learned  .to  suppfy  them* 
It  is  ^  these  nuroereus  associated  means  that  the  property 
arising  fifom  labour  becomes  more  vaikd,  extended,  and  tnde^ 
pendent.- 

Jkis  Protection  should  confine  itulfto  the  Removal  qf  such  Off- 
itMclet  as  impede  the  Prosperity/  of  those  employed  in  Jgrieul' 
^urol  Ptirsuits. 

These  reflections,  suggested  by  a  studious  attention  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  progress  of  society,  evidently  shew 
that  it  is  not  the  province  of  legislation  to  excite  or  direct 
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•Ither  of  Aem  kinds  of  proptrty,  and  that  its  proper  ionef k>a 
it  to  protect  the  agents  of  agricolture^  who*  naturally  active 
and  alert,  never  lose  sight  of  their  object.  It  also  appears, 
that  thii  protection  should  so^ly  and  simply  consist  in  remov- 
ing the  obstacles  which  impede  their  action,  and  the  devek^ 
meotof  tiieir  interests:  for  activity  is  inseparable  firom  the  na. 
tore  of  man,  and  its  direction  U  governed  by  his  wishes  and  his 
wants.  In  ^  word,  it  is  evident  that,  without  the  interference 
c(  hnman  laws,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth  may  arrive  at  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  as  the  case  has  been  among  variooa 
nations  and  districts )  more  especially  where  the  landed  pro* 
perty,  and  that  arising  from  labour,  are  protected  by  the  laws ; 
and  Ae  perfection  so  desirable,  and  the  niunerooi  advantagoi 
arising  from  it,  will  infallibly  be  obtained. 

Bat  two  specious  motives  have  induced  legisktdrs  to  depart 
from  the  road  pointed  out  to  them  by  nature^  in  the  iirst  in- 
stance they  mistrust  the  science  and  activity  of  individuals; 
and  in  the  second,  they  dread  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  that 
very  science  and  activity. 

Observing  that  men  act  so  often  contrary  to  their  reij  in« 
terests,  misled  by  seducing  passions  or  the  lure  of  apparent 
good,  many  are  persuaded  that  laws  are  more  certain  guides 
{or  persons  than  their  own  particular  views  of  advantage;  and, 
consequently « suppose  no  wiser  rules  can  be  prescribed  for  their 
directidi,  than  those  laid  down  by  such  as  are  exempt  from 
the  laws  of  personal  interest,  and  who  are  influenced  by  no 
motive  but  those  of  promoting  the  general  good }  who  do  not 
confine  themselves  merely  to  protect  the  property  arising  from 
land  and  labour,  but  endeavour  to  increase  both,  and  to  point 
out  a  way  to  proprietary  speculations  for  this  purpose,  by  laws 
and  regulations,  the  design  of  which  is  not  the  production  of 
individual  profit,  but  public  benefit.  Thus  it  is  that  laws  be- 
gin to  operate  contrary  to  personal  interest,  and  this  interest 
becomes  so  much  more  active,  more  ingenious,  and  fertile  in 
mpedients,  as  it  is  less  free  in  the  choice  of  its  plans  for  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  objects,  and  the  adoption  of  means 
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la  tfras  acting,  legislators  are  not  aware  that  the  majority  g( 
TO^nknd,  occupied  with  objects  which  arrest  their  interest* 
generallf  consult  the  judgment  rather  than  the  jwssiona, 
where  the  end  of  their  views  is  the  same,  as  that  proposed  bf 
the  laws :  for  where  they  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  the  re* 
miYt  19  their  own  loss,  and  in  that  ease  they  are  quickly  re« 
atored  k>  a  proper  way  of  thinking,  under  the  inevitable  chas^ 
tiiemeat  arising  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  their  e^ 
voo#ons  conduct  3  a  chastisement  by  fiir  more  prompt  ao^L 
efficacious  than  any  which  laws  can  possibly  infiirt.  Legiilaw 
IO¥s  do  not  perceive  that  this  constant  contention  of  different 
kiterests  establishes  a  natural  equilibrium  among  men,  whick 
never  can  be  effected  by  human  laws.  It  is  not  alone  the 
moral  and  good  man  who  respects  the  interest  of  his  neigh- 
bour, but  also  the  ilMisposed  and  the  knave :  not  that  the 
latter  is  induced  by  a  principle  of  justice,  but  he  does  it  from 
jreasons  of  self-interest  and  private  utility*  The  fear-of  having 
bn  cnvB  rights  invaded  leads  him  to  respect  the  righ^  of 
others ;  and  it  is  a  just  observation,  that  in  society  the  indr» 
^idna!  hjterest  of  ^very  one  ia  better  guaranteed  by  opinioi^ 
than  by  lawr 

In  saying  this,  the  society  by  no  tneans  intends  to  infer  that 
ihe  legislature  should  lay  no  restraint  on  violence  produced  by 
the  clashing  of  individual  interests;  on  the  contraiy,  it  con^ 
aiders  that  to  be  the  most  salutary  and  sacred  function  of  aH 
laws,  and  the  most  important  object  ef  all  wise  and  good  le« 
gisbtors.  It  only  means  to  assert>  that  law,  m  protecting  the 
ftee  action  of  persoqal  interest,  while  tlie  latter  does  not  exf 
cced  the  limits  pointed  out  by  justice,  o«ight  not  to  restrain  its 
free  exercise ;  npr  while  it  does  not  attempt  to  p^ss  the  bounds 
of  this  inclosur^.  In  a  word,  sir,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  society  is,  that  the  protection  afforded  bi/  the  laws  to  agri* 
tvltMre  should  confiw  itseif  simply  to  tie  removal  of  such  obstacle^ 
4f>9pyeTe?it  the  free  action  qf  those  emphifed  in  the  concern,  whik 
iifprnct  according  to  the  limits  prescribed  tQ  them  by  the  prin^ 
dfUs  ofJusiifCf 
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Tic  Agnemmit  letwm  the  Aim  of  indi'Mual  Interest  and  tho^ 
of  the  Lcms, 

The  genera]  principle  of  every  object  in  economic  legislation 
becoo^es  very  manifest  when  it  is  applied  tQ  agraris^n  Uw.  }a 
fact,  what  other  design  can  it  have  if  it  be  not  that  of  advanc- 
ing to  a  higher  degrpe  the  public  wealth  and  prosperity  by  an 
improved  cultivation  of  the  s0ij  ?  and  tbis  Is  equally  the  aim  of 
nearly  the  whole  mass  of  agricplturists  ;  for  every  oqe  wishes 
to  advance  his  own  individual  fortune  to  the  highest  pitch  that 
in  can  be  raised  by  culture  Jt  is,  therefore,  evident  his  ^im 
is  the  same  with  the  object  of  agrarian  laws^  and  the  intentipn 
of  both  must  be  accomplished  by  the  s^n^e  means. 

Agrarian  }aws  can  only  propose  to  embrace  three  object?^ 
the  ejLtepsion,  improvement*  and  most  profitable  mode  of  cul- 
tivation ;  and  agri^ultqrists  are  naturally  led  by  their  own  iq<- 
dividual  interest  to  sin^ilar  pursuits:  for  who  ahiong  their 
^Dumber  wpuM  not  pultivate  as  much  of  his  land  as  he  in  gbt 
be  enabled  to  do  to  the  e\t^t  of  his  capital,  strength,  an  1  the 
fircumstanfir^s  ip  which  he  is  placed?  Who  would  volun- 
tarily 'orego  the  good  within  his  power?  Who  would  pot 
prefer  the  more  advantageous  to  the  less  profitable  mode  of 
culture?  Hence  it  follows  that  agrarian  laws,  \o  accomplish 
the  object  they  propose,  should  guarantee  the  free  agency  of 
0gnculturisti>  who  cannot  but  have  a  similar  object  in  view. 

The  society,  sir,  would  not  have  entered  into  details  to  esta- 
blish a  principle,  or  to  confirm  by  evidence  facts  so  sirii  ing, 
had  it  not  been  of  an  opinion  so  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
9pon  which  agrarian  laws  are  generally  founded,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 
As  many  of  the  ideas  advanced  may  appear  novel,  it  was  de- 
^iirable  to  place  them  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  state  the  im- 
atoveable  principle  from  whence  they  flowed;  and  the  so- 
ciety unsts^  thatj  from  the  consideration  of  the  great  luiport- 
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•Qce  of  the  subject  on  which  it  has  undertaken  to  treaty  yqu 
wilV  excuse  the  length  of  detail  in  its  ehicidation. 

Jn  Inquiry  infa  the  Obstaoki  which  impede  the  free  Cqurse  of 
Jgiion  among  landei  Proprietors, 

Sidce  it  appears  that  to  promote  the  cause  of  agncohtire  tho 
laws  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  protection  of  the  individoal 
ditercst  of  those  concerned>  and  that  the  only  proper  method 
of  afibrding  the  requisite  protection  is  by  removing  the  ob* 
ttades  which  oppose  their  efforts  and  the  natural  tendency  6f 
their  exertions ;  nothing  is  so  important  and  essential  as  at> 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  such  obstacles^  and  the  means 
hj  which  they  may  most  easily  and  speedily  be  removed. 

The  society  considers  these  as  consisting  of  three  kind^, 
political^  morale  and  physical ;  and  that  therefore  they  mu$| 
either  exist  in  the  kws,  in  general  opinion,  or  in  nature. 
Taking  up  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view^  the  society  will 
first  inquire  what  are  the  obstacles  which  the  existing  laws 
oppose  to  the  progress  of  agriculture ;  secondly,  those  pro- 
duced by  general  qrinion ;  and,  thirdly,  those  tesulting  fVom 
the  natqre  of  the  soil*  The  society,  while  elucidating  these 
different  sources  of  obstacles,  will  at  the  sailfie  time  point  ou| 
the  most  certain  apd  simple  means  of  their  re^ioval. 

CLASS  THE  FIRST, 

foUticttl  Obstacles  to  the  Progress  of  Jgricniture  arising  from 
Legislation. 

The  society,  in  the  investigation  it  has  made  of  the  legisla* 
t!oD  in  Spain,  respecting  agriculture,  could  not  avoid  being 
4K>eked  at  the  multiplicity  of  statutes  which  fill  the  code  of 
jurisprudence  upon  so  simple  and  [dain  a  subject.  Shall  it 
presume  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  fitally  prejudicial,  or  at  least  un- 
ienriceable^  to  the  catise  of  i^iculture  ?    But  why  should  it 
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cexiceal  a  truth  which  you  acknowledge  yourself,  by  your  at« 
texkioa  to  the  sul^ect,  and  your  endeavours  to  efiect  a  radical 
reform  of  this  disgraceful  part  of  our  code,  in  which  you  have 
ertnced  both  wisdom  and  zeal  ? 

The  legislature  of  Castile  is  not  the  only  one  to  which  may 
be  attributed  this  glaring  error.  The  rural  codes  of  every  na- 
tion in  Europe  are  infested  with  laws,  ordinances,  and  regula« 
dons,  intended  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  $  but  which 
are  in  efiect  highly  prejudicial.  Ours  possess  at  least  one  ex« 
cuse,  that  they  were  suggested  by  necessity,  met  the  wishes  o£ 
the  community,  and  were  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  things* 
It  is  also  true,  that  the  legislators  were  then  unacquainted  that 
the  evils  forming  the  subject  of  present  complaint  had  origin* 
Mod  in  previous  laws  ^  these  they  should  have  abrogated,  in* 
stead  of  enacting  pew  statutes,  which  could  only  tend  rather 
to  increase  than  diminish  the  existing  evils.  But  what  coon* 
tiy,  what  system  of  polity,  has  ever  existed  that  has  not  con> 
mitted  similar  errors,  the  source  of  which  is  the  more  excus* 
able,  as  proceeding  from  a  veneration  for  the  wisdom  of  an- 
tiqtttty« 

Political  economy,  a  science  just  sprung  up,  had  not  ante* 
rior  to  our  time  attended  to  the  compilation  of  agrarian  laws  | 
they  were  solely  the  work  of  jurispriidence  5  and  unhappily 
Qur  jurisprudence,  like  that  of  most  states  in  Europe,  was  in 
oaany  instances  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  maxims 
taken  fixun  the  Roman  code,  and  adapted  to  our  national  use« 
Unfortunately  the  most  important  part  of  law,  public  right* 
has  ever  been  the  least  studied  in  Europe  $  not  being  quite 
analogous  to  the  principles  of  modern  government,  the  study 
was  consequently  neglected. 

This,  sir,  is  the  real  source  of  so  many  political  errors  ob- 
servable and  continued  in  agragrian  laws.  The  society,  un- 
able to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all,  confines  itself  to  a  few  of  the 
most  important ;  and  to  avoid  being  diffuse  without  utility,  it 
^ill  particularly  descant  tipon  the  principle  already  briefly  il« 
histrated. 
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Indiv'dual  interest  forming  the  only  certain  base  Qpob 
ulrhich  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  agricul* 
tnral  improvements,  the  laws  most  opposite  in  their  tendency 
to  the  principles  on  which  civil  society  is  formed,  are  such  as, 
itistead  of  strengthening  this  principle  of  private  interest,  en- 
feeble it  by  diminishing  the  number  of  individual  properties, 
snd  conseqtiently  small  proprietors.  Of  this  kind  ire  some 
which,  by  a  kind  of  political  torpor,  have  suffered  a  large  por- 
ttoD  of  rich  territory  in  Spain  to  remain  without  an  owner  of 
.  Cultivator  f  and  by  alienating  the  labour  of  private  persons, 
have  deprived  the  state  of  all  that  immense  produce  which  in- 
dividual interest  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  extract 
i'rom  It :  such  are  waste  lands. 

The  society  l^tows  the  appellation  of  poHticsal  torpor  npon 
diis  negligence,  from  not  having  been  able  to  find  one  more^ 
^Impropriate  td  a  prejudice  which  has  so  long  permitted  these 
lands  to  exist  in  such  an  unproductive  state.  Their  origin 
may  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  who,  having  seiz- 
ed two-thirds  of  the  country,  left  only  a  third  to  be  occupied 
by  the  vanquished.  At  the  same  thne  they  were  obliged  to 
leave,  without  owners,  all  that  was  unessential  for  the  sufp" 
plying  tlie  wants  of  the  residuary  confined  population,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  swept  ofi^  by  a  san* 
guinary  war.  These  were  termed  vacant  fields,  and  ct  present, 
constitute  our  waste  lands. 

.  War  first  had  diminished  population,  and  then,  hi  its  conse^ 
quences,  retarded  the  natural  progress,  which  war  opposed  by 
the  aversion  the  conquerors  possessed  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  for  every  kind  of  productive  industry.  These  barbarians, 
who  had  only  to  conquer,  and  then  repose  amidst  the  spoils, 
were  ill  calculated  to  undergo  the  anxiety  and  toil  which  hus« 
bandry  requires  ^  they  therefore  prefeired  cattle  to  com,  and 
pasturage  to  culture.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  view  the  va- 
cant 
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«int  lands  as  reserved  for  common  pastures^  md  die  feedin|( 
^  their  flocks }  and  ont  fuero  jusgo  .contmus  numcroos  ex^ 
«B»ple$.  in  tbis  kind  of  ruxal  polltj. 

This  remissness  in  the  national  legislation  is  apparent  through 
the  reigns  of  the  Asturian  kings^  from  the  time  of  A]pl)oai» 
the  Chaste  3  was  adopted  by  tho^e  of  Leon  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Alpbonso  the  Fifth  ;  imitated  also  ia  Castile^  and  coBlintied 
till  the  time  of  St.  Ferdinand^  who  established  throughout  tho  ' 
kingdom  the  same  rural  polity  which  the  Spaniards  <^  the 
middle  ages  respected^  in  proportion  as  their  natural  chft« 
meter  diddered  from  that  of  the  Goths.  Besides,  as  the  eoemjr 
possessed  the  central  part  of  the  country^  and  was  ever  at  hand, 
it  was  necessary  the  greater  part  of  the  subsistence  should  be 
obtained  from  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  that  th^  shoiikl 
endeavour  to  establish  national  wealth  upon  a  basis  more  oer* 
tain,  and  less  liable  to  exposure  from  the  vicissitudes  »f  war, 
than  the  producticms  of  agriculture.  Even  subsequent  te  the 
captu^  of  Toledo,  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  who  possessed 
the  extent  of  country  through  Estramadura,  Li  Mancha,  and 
New  Castile,  consisted  rather  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  than 
husbandmen ;  and  their  cattle  were  depastured  in  the  open 
common  fields,  and  very  rarely  in  particular  meadows,  whldi 
only  could  be  found  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country. 

After  the  Moors  had  been  expelled  from  Spain,  the  waste 
lands  might  have  been  brought  into  cultivation^  Religion  and 
policy  had  combined  to  require  an  increase  of  subsisteaoej 
rendered  necessary  by  an  augmented  population  ^  but  botk 
adopted,  though  with  different  views,  a  plan  diametrically  op* 
posite  to  that  calculated  to  attain  the  desirable  object.  Po- 
licy perceiving  pastoral  ideas,  fostered  by  agrarian  laws,  to  be 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  encouraged  the  continuance 
of  such  ideas,  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  waste  lands  were 
•the  exclusive  property  of  the  flocks  j  while  cl^arity,  conaideripg 
the  same  lands  as  the  property  of  the  poor,  earnestly  contended 
for  their  preservation  in  a  pristine  state:  and  neither  per- 
ceived the  obvious  consequenee,  that  the  very  Act  alone,  of 
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fUch  btniB  being  dike  comnoDaUe  to  aU^  oniit  mAe  tfiem 
more  advaotageout  to  the  rich,  who  had  oiunerons  herds  and 
flocks,  than  to  the  poor,  who  possessed  few  ot  noisei  and  Hsmlt 
it  was  more  coniooant  to  the  cod  proposed  by  both,  to  have 
davoted  these  lands  to  the  production  of  human  mbsisteiioe^ 
fcy  subjecting  them  to  culture^  which  would  have  resoted  a 
great  number  of  ^unilies  froth  knisery  or  waDt>  than  to  indolgcr 
an  idle  disposition  in  the  iphabitants  of  commons,  the  inevit- 
able consequence  of  which  only  can  be  a  lure  to  avarice  in  the 
breasts  of  great  cattle  proprietors^  and  an  ineffectual  resource 
to  the  wants  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor. 

Those  who  suppose  that  cattle  have  been  increased  by  meani 
of  waste  lands  have  been  greatly  deceived.  What,  it  is  asked^ 
Had  these  lands  been  allotted  to  different  proprietors,  indosed, 
manured,  and  cultivated,  would  they  have  produced  sufficietit 
food  for  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  they  tear  and  feed 
at  present  ^  Nay  it  is  even  affirmed,  that  whenever  these 
lands  shall  be  placed  under  cultivation,  that  in  proportion  at 
they  are,  so  will  be  the  diminution  of  cattle.  This  proposition- 
Is  totally  unfounded  |  for  it  is  easy  to  shew  how  commonable 
lands,  reduced  into  severalty,  and  converted  to  arable,  would 
consideraUy  increase  cultivation,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
also  sustain  as  many  cattle  as  they  do  at  present. 

But  supposing,  for  an  instant,  the  case  otherwise,  it  may  be 
said,  what  is  the  nation  benefited.  Is  it  richer  ftom  this  cause> 
does  it  contain  a  greater  population,  does  it  produce  noore  fau- 
,  man  subsistence,  or  are  fiocks  multiplied!  If  it  diould  be 
feared  that  the  price  of  animal  food,  the  object  of  the  first  ne« 
cessity,  should  become  eacessive,  then  assuredly  reflection  w'M 
shew,  the  very  advancement  in  the  price  bf  such  kind  of  pro« 
visions  would  excite  individual  interest  i  which  in  that  case 
self-moved,  and  without  solicitation,  would  prefer  the  increase 
of  cattle  to  the  growing  of  com. 

This  reflection  is  suflSctent  to  demonstrate  how  urgent  the 
necessity  is,  that  all  the  commons  and  wastes  in  the  kingdom 
should  be  Instantly  put  into  severalty.    What  an  abundant 
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atmrce  of  weakh  wonid  be  opened  by  tfait  single  law !  By  thi9^ 
the  iinnM&ady  extensire  and  ridi  territories,  once  become  the 
pn^rty  of  particnlar  persons,  and  placed  under  the  active  in* 
dostry  of  individual  interest,  would  soon  be  peopled,  broken 
up,  put  into  a  state  of  productive  culture,  feed  numerous  flocks 
and  herds,  and  at  the  same  time  afiord  as  much  com  and  other 
nutritious  vegetables  as  might  be  wished. 

One  observation,  sir,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  your  attention, 
that  is,  whatever  part  of  the  country  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  commonable  lands,  is  invariably  the  least  inha- 
bited; and  that  to  dq)opulation  is  to  be  attributed  the  hial 
precipitation  with  which  the  labours  of  the  field  are  performed 
in  the  large  ^rms  of  those  provinces.  The  allotment  of 
waste  lands  by  increasing  population,  and  the  means  of  sub- 
nstence,  would  furnish  a  prompt,  easy,  and  efiScacious  remedy 
to  this  evil. 

The  society  abstains  from  attempting  to  lay  down  any  pre- 
die  ftoi  or  method  of  proceeding  in  this  case,  as  is  done  in  the 
ignurian  law.  Let  the  commonable  lands  only  become  the 
property  of  individuals,  and  the  state  would  reap  infinite  ad- 
vantage. Let  these  lands  be  sdd  for  money,  or  a  reserved 
rent,  or  granted  in  large  or  small  lots  upon  emphyteotic* 
leases;  any  of  these  diflerent  modes  would  be  more  or  less  ad- 
vantageous, more  or  less  prompt  to  produce  the  desirable 
edfects.  For  these  advantages  could  not  &il  of  accruing,  be- 
caase  the  interest  of  the  new  proprietors  would  be  manifested 
in  a  distribution  and  culture  of  these  lands,  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  occupiers,  their  means,  to  the  climate  and  na- 
ture of  the  soil;  and  unavoidably,  if  the  laws  4id  not  oppose 
their  efiqrti,  they  could  not  fiul  to  pursue  a  ^ofitable  system. 

One  general  and  uniform  plan  would  be  attended  with  nu- 
meroM  disadvantages  from  the  varied  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  different  provincds.    Small  allotments  would 

^  These  are  leases  gnmced  upon  a  long  term,  or  for  ev^;  and  ire  ii> 
BMlar  to  ^hose  g;Tanted  for  999  ycara,  or  sine  termiuo,  called  eternal  leases 
a  Ireland.— T. 
▼ot.  IV.  X  more 
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more  parfictdarfy  fiivoor  the  increase  of  populatk>D,  but  tba» 
t^ould  ^ace  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  poor  cultiTatort ,  whose 
•want  of  capital  would  prerent  them  making  the  establishments 
Beoessary  for  the  amelioration  of  the  soil.  Sales^  on  the  other 
hand,  would,  \ff  throwing  them  into  the  possession  of  the  rich> 
too  far  diminish  the  number  of  proprietors;  and  in  the  part  of 
the  coooby  thinly  inhabited,  they  would  tend  to  increase  thb 
very  kn^  fiurms,  whose  cultivation  at  present  b  so  extensive,, 
eemparatively  with  the  smallness  of  their  produce.  The  en- 
feofiinent  of  so  much  land  for  the  public,  occasions  many  em- 
barrassing incbnveniendes,  both  in  the  origin  and  management 
cf  such  concerns;  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  career  of  fraud, 
and  contributes  gready  to  impede  the  progress  of  agriculture; 
and  by  separating  the  landed  interest  from  the  occupatioo,  de- 
prives property  of  simplicity,  and  on  a  prindple  of  personal  in- 
terest obstructs  the  advantageous  cultivation  of  the  soiL  Thk 
is  th9  reason  why,  in  any  plans  proposed,  the  actual  state  of 
every  province  should  be  consulted,  and  that  adopted  the  best 
calculated  to  further  its  improvements. 

For  example,  in  Andalusia  it  might  be  eligible  to  commence 
\ipf  allotting  to  the  poor  inhabitants  small  fiirms,  containing 
sufficient  land  to  enable  them  lo  maintain  their  families :  these 
fsums,  however^  should  be  of  a  moderate  size,  and  a  right 
should  be  given  the  occupiers  of  graduaUy  purchasing ;  so  that 
they  might  eventually  become  their  respective  freeholds.  A 
Jatger  rent  might  be  affixed  to  such  lands-  as  were  allotted  to. 
persons  resident  on  the  commonsj^  and  a  smaller  on  those 
where  the  occupiers  most  build,  before  they  could  become  resi* 
dent  Yet,  In  no  case  should  the  rent  exceed  two,  nor  fall 
below  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  lands.  If  higher,  ft 
would  be  oppiessive  upon  the  new  cultivators,  and  prevent 
them  from  aoquiring  the  means  fbr  the  redemption  of  thefr 
lands.  In  this  mode  population  and  estivation  might  be  en- 
couraged in  a  province,  the  m^tural  fertility  of  which  promises, 
the  most  advantageous  results. 

Othec  portions  of  the  waste  lands  in  Andalusia^  (for  in  this. 
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JlploviDoe  there  is  ample  sufficienqr)  might  be  sold  in  different 
lai]|;eaQd  small  lots  Huit  ready  mooey,  or  payable  at  affixed  pe- 
iwd>  previously  taking  propier  iecarit^;  ot  in  coosideratioa  of 
certain  fixed  rents  which  coold  not  be  sold,  might  be  entailed. 
Thus  would  a  division  of  these  valuable  wast^  lands  become 
sucoessfoli  and  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  but  plen^ 
of  occupiers  upon  such  terms  would  be  found  in  a  country 
where  commerce  continually  amasses  so  much  wealth;  eq>e- 
ciaUy  at  Malaga^  Cadiz>  Seville^  and  other  cities  upon  the 
•oast 

'In  the  two  Castiles,  where  the  population  is  greater>  the  at« 
tempt  at  this  improvement  might  commence  by  the  division 
of  the  lands  into  small  lots,  and  selling  them  either  £>r  ready 
money^  or  on  credit,  having  obliged  the  purchasers  to  pay  an- 
Dually  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  equal  instalments* 
For  'the  want  of  commerce  and  trade  in  these  provinces,  and 
deficiency  of  capital,  the  necessary  consequence  would  xendet 
it  impossible  to  sell  much  for  ready  money.  When  no  more 
purchasers  could  be  founds  either  for  money  or  on  a  grant  of 
credit,  the  unsold  lots  might  be  distributed  to  a  number  of 
poor  families,  affixing  rents  similar  to  those  already  described. 
The  same  plan  also  might  be  adopted  in  Estramadura  and  La 
Mancba. 

In  the  northern  provinces  extending  from  Portugal  to  the 
^rrenees^  there  is  a  vast  population,  but  little  money;  and 
vhete  the  commonable  lands  are  sterile  and  few,  it  would  per* 
baps  be  more  useful  to  enfeoff  them  after  the  accustomed 
usage  of  the  country,  reserving  a  small  rent  in  kind*  The 
numerous  population  of  these  provinces  does  not  allow  a 
doubt  to  be  entertained^  but  that  all  the  strength  necessary  for 
the  coUivatton  of  these  lands  would  be  quickly  appUe<}#  that 
they  would  soon  be  rendered  productive,  and  that  the  assiduity 
and  labour  of  the  inhabitants  would  supply  the  deficiency  of 
capital.  In  shorty  sir,  the,  society  is  .of  opinion  that  no  genei:a! 
rales  can  be  prescribed  for  carrying  this  measure  into  effect, 
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bat  should  be  preceded  by  an  attentive  examination  inta  tbd 
actual  state  of  evety  province  and  sqrarate  district,  which 
ought  also  to  be  reported  to  the  provincial  assemblies^  and  in* 
apecting  municipalities.  In  a  word,  the  iirst  essential  requi* 
site  is  to  decree,  that  all  Waste  lands  should  be  pot  into  a  state . 
of  severalty,  and  then  to  proceed  to  detail  as  to  its  improve- 
ment: this  is  the  point  which  the  societj  wishes  as  speedily  ai 
possible  might  be  decided. 

Of  Lands,  the  Property  of  municipalities:. ' 

The  same  plan,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
municipal  property,  by  placing  it,  as  to  culture,  under  the  care 
of  individual  interest.  It  is  granted  that  such  property  is  u> 
violable  so  far  as  it  is  guaranteed  by  law,  and  that  it  merits 
more  respect  because  it  tends  to  the  support  of  municipal  esta- 
blishments; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  has  happened  that  the  interest  of  society  should  not 
have  been  combined  with  individuals  by  converting  these  lands 
into  a  fruitful  source  of  human  subsistence,  and  public  wealth. 
Were  estates,  the  property  of  municipal  bodies,  distributed  and 
enfeoffed,  or  let  at  a  perpetual  rent  certain,  without  ceasing  t^ 
be  the  property  of  such  corporate  bodies,  and  providing  for 
the  support  of  municipal  police,  they  would  serve  also  for  the 
sustenance  of  numerous  families,  who,  excited  by  their  own 
private  interest,  would  make  them  so  productive  as  to  be 
highly  advantageous  both  for  such  municipalitief  and  them- 
selves. 

Ton  recc^ised  this  fact,  when  in  the  years  176S  and  1770 
you  decreed,  that  lands  belonging  to  corporations  should  be 
allotted  to  indigent  cultivators;  but  the  society  begs  permis* 
flion  to  observe  that  such  intention  would  be  better  answertl 
^y  a  general  allotment  of  the  whole  landed  property  belonging 
to  such  corporate  bodies;  that  it  would  be  more  advaatageouf 
to  grant  them  in^fbofT,  or  at  a  rent  certain,  than  to  lease  tbem 
for  a  given  term :  iniact,  to  allow  the  occupiers  to  redeem  the 
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assigned  rent^  so  that  esch  might  eventually  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  his  lot.  Without  such  a  disposal  little  good  would 
nesqlt,  because  it  is  only  by  the  property  In  the  soil  being  ap« 
propiiated  and  insured  to  the  occupant,  that  the  lively  interest 
which  will  incite  men  to  persevere  in  its  amelioration  can 
be  inspired.  That  interest  which  assimilates  and  identifies  itself 
with  every  wish  of  the  proprietor^  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
motives  to  overcome  his  indolence^  and  encourage  him  to  ex« 
ercise  the  most  assiduous  industry* 

The  society  does  not  even  suppose  much  inconvenience 
could  arise  from  the  sale  of  such  lands.  The  principle  upon 
which  these  estates  are  so  sacredly  reserved  to  these  corpora- 
tions^ which  prevents  more  useful  establishments,  must  appear 
at  best  capricious.  The  draining  of  morasses,  the  rendering 
rivers  navigable,  the  construction  of  a  port,  the  cqtting  a  ca- 
nal, making  a  road,  or  building  a  bridge;  the  expences  of  per. 
forming  any  of  these  defrayed  out  of  the  purchase  money^ 
arising  from  the  sale  of  such  corporation  land^,  would  tend  to 
diffuse  comfort  and  happiness  through  the  whole  district,  by 
eocoaraging  its  agriculture  aqd  industry,  by  extending  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  its  productions,  and  opening  n^w  chan^ 
nels  for  the  disposal  of  its  com  and  manufactured  ardqles. 
But  of  what  importance  would  it  have  been  had  corporate  bo- 
dies thus  appropriated  their  lands  ?  It  is  certain,  in  that  case, 
the  inhabitants  would  have  taxed  themselves  for  the  support  of 
their  municipalities;  but  supposing,  that  by  such  a  scheme 
they  had  been  enriched,  would  it  not  have  been  more  eligible 
to  have  paid  at  a  tvufold  rate  while  they  obtained  four,  than 
not  to  have  possessed  such  lands  and  have  paid  nothing? 

For  this  reason  the  society,  although  it  conceives  more 
justice  w(^d  be  exercised  in  the  allotpo^Qt  of  these  estates, 
yet  it  does  not  conceive  any  eyil  could  result  fh>m  the  sale  and 
alienation  of  them,  in  places  where  the  afQuence  of  the  occu- 
pants might  enable  them  to  purchase.  The  purchase  money 
placed  in^the  public  funds  would  produce  a  much  more  ample 
income  to  such  corporajipus^  which  might  be  appropriate^ 
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With  more  ^cility»  and  being  employed  upon  necessary  vorks^ 
or  on  such  as  were  of  acknowledged  utility,  would  procure 
for  such  corporate  communities  more  extensive,  certain^  and 
lasting  advantages,  than  those  at  present  derived  from  such 
estates. 

The  usage  of  granting  to  corporate  bodies  commonable  pas- 
tures, under  the  idea  of  multiplying  oxen  and  horses,  might 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  general  disposal  of  siich  lands  here 
recommended.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
exceptions  in  the  actual  state  of  our  rural  legislation,  ther^ 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  this  necessity  would  be  abolished  by 
the  form  of  oiir  agrarian  laws :  for  then  these  very  exceptions, 
which  at  present  are  founded  in  utilUy>  would  become  by  the 
change  highly  prejudicial.  Animals  essential  for  agricultural 
purposes,  will  always  be  a  principal  object  with  the  farmer; 
and  when  public  pasturages  cease  to  exists  he  will  appropriate 
a  proper  portion  of  his  own  land  for  the  support  of  his  cattle> 
either  in  meadows  where  the  climate  and  soil  suit,  or  in  artifi** 
cial  grass  lands.  This  practice  obtains  in  our  most  populous 
and  best  cultivated  provinces,  where  commonable  pastures  are 
unknown. 

Jt  is  doubtless  of  importance  pot  to  sufier  the  breed  of 
horses  necessary  for  the  army  to  degenerate  5  but  would  not 
private  interest  be  more  likely  to  prevent  such  deterioration 
than  any  laws  or  municipal  regulations }  Is  itr  not  evident,  if 
a  scarcity  of  good  horses  were  produced  by  an  allotment  of 
commonable  pastures,  that  the  love  and  prospect  of  gain  would 
induce  the  proprietors  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  propagation 
and  rearing  of  these  animals  ?  Why  are  fine  horses  bred  and 
trained  with  so  much  care  on  private  pastures  in  the  province 
of  Andalusia,  if  it  were  not  that  they  obtain  a  high  price  ? 
Can  the  shameful  increase  of  mules  be  attributed  to  any  other 
cause  ?  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  horses  are 
bred  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  in  the  pastures  of  the 
Astnrias  and  Galicia,  in  a  lean  state  taken  for  sale  to  the  mar- 
l&ets  of  Leon,  afterwi^ds  put  in  high  condition  by  nourishing 
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hay  fipoiB  the  province  of  La  Mancha»  to  (urnish  the  stables  oC 
the  cafMtal;  is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  jtistness  of  the  principle 
advanced  ?  In  this  manner  does  industiy  agt  as  it  were  in  a 
circle,  applying  its  exertions  wherever  interest  may  call  -,  and^ 
therefore,  if  it  be  desirable  to  advance  the  progress  of  agricol'- 
Cure>  it  of  coarse  becomes  necessary  to  promote  this  interest 
fejr  incRssing  the  mass  of  mdividual  property. 

incbsures, 

Bi^t  when  the  waste  lands  may  have  been  converted  into  se- 
veialty,  shall  a  pretended  right,  sir,  be  sa&red  to  remain, 
which  in  a  given  time,  and  under  certain  circumstances^  would 
again  transform  thb  severalty  into  waste  ?  A  vile  practice  in**, 
troduced  in  a  time  of  barbarism,  and  worthy  the  ^e  of  which 
it  was  the  despicable  ofispring,  has  set  up  an  apology  for  this 
Aameful  and  ridiculous  custom^  of  continuing  lands  in  a. 
state  of  open  fields ! 

The  society  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  thus  severely 
upon  such  a  practice,  because  by  attentive  observation  it  has 
found  it  not  only  destructive  and  ruinous,  but  also  unreason- 
able and  unjust  In  vain  has  it  examined  our  legal  code  ta 
see  if  such  usage  could  plead  a  legitimate  origin,  for  not  a 
single  statute  in  general  law  can  be  found  to  authorize  it  ex^ 
(M^ssly;  on  the  contrary,  it  b  in  manifest  contradiction  with 
all  the  laws  of  Castile :  and  the  society  is  of  opinion  that  no* 
thing  but  ignorance  of  the  laws,  combined  with  the  preponder- 
ating  wealth  and  infiuenoe  of  the  rich  proprietors  of  flocks,  has 
contributed  to  introduce  the  custom  into  our  judicial  courts, 
and  to  establish  it  in  opposition  to  reason  and  the  statutes  ^,  as  a, 
part  of  our  common  law. 

Under  the  Romans  the  custom  of  leaving  lands  open  afki; 
harvest,  and  giving  up  their  spontaneous  produce  to  general 
9se,  was  entirely  l^lknown.    The  civil  law  most  sacredly  pro% 

Hespcctmg  tbcfc  laws,  see  p.  e^. « of  this  voliuns. 
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tectcd  the  landed  pwjprietor,  by  allowing  him  the  right  to  de-* 
fend  his  property  against  every  species  of  usorpation,  and  ri- 
gorously punishing  every  kind  of  trespass.  Not  the^teast  trace 
of  the  abuse  here  complained  of  can  be  founds  either  in  die 
legal  institutes,  or  in  any  Latin  authors.  Columella,  the  best  of 
them,  a  native  of  Spain  also^  and  who  was  thorougMy  ac- 
quainted with  its  rural  poLiiy,  is  silent  upon  the  subject  i  and 
Varro^  in-describing  the  methods  at  that  early  period  of  making 
fences^  particularly  mentions  the  laudable  custom  of  the  Spa« 
niards,  in  building  walls  for  inclosing  their  property. 

The  Visigoths  were  equaUy  ignorant  of  the  usage,  for  what 
certain  authors  have  advanced,  that  the  custom  of  giving  ap 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  cultivated  lands  after  harveat 
for  conunon  benefit  originated  with  that  people,  is  an  assertion 
lipon  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  founded  upon  the  oi»- 
niouj  that  the  Goths  adopted  the  Roman  legislatioo.  A  proof 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  practice  may  be  found  in  the 
Fuerq  Juzgp,  chap.  3,  book  the  viiith. ;  and  moce  particularly 
in  the  viith  law  of  the  same^  which  awards  a  fine  equivalent  to 
quadruple  the  dao^ge^  in  case  of  destroying  any  fence,  even 
afiter  the  crop  has  been  taken  pflP  the  ground}  and  if  it  w^re 
atill  remaining,  the  ddinquent  incurred  a  penalty  of  a  trenn, 
the  third  of  a  sous>  i.  e.  three  quarters  of  a  farthing,  for  every 
stake  he  might  remove,  over  and  above  paying  for  the  damage 
be  might  occasion  to  the  crop :  whence  it  is  evident,  their  laws 
{Protected  property,  and  guaranteed  to  every  proprietor  the  land 
which  belonged  to  him.  ^ 

The  actual  origin  of  the  mal-practice  must  be  referred  te 
the  time  when  our  agriculture  was  in  an  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious state^  when  the  country  was  incessantly  harassed  by  a 
powerful  and  neighbouring  enemy ;  when  the  husbandmen^ 
constrained  to  seek  asylums  in  castles  and  fortified  place$> 
were  obliged  to  sow  and  reap  in  haste;  and  when,  for  want 
of  aecnrity,  landed  property  was  without  inhabitants^  unin- 
closed^  and  unimproved :  in  a  word^  when  there  wi^  nptbing 
.ftp  protect^after  the  crop  was  removed^  and  when  eqiiaUy  inte- 
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rettiiig  \o  all  was  the  introduction  of  cattle.  In  tBis  state 
were  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  *even  so  late  as  the 
capture  of  Toledo ;  those  of  New  Castile^  la  Mancha,  and  part 
of  Andalosia,  even  to  the  time  when  Seville  was  taken ;  and 
those  on  the  frontiers  of  Grnmada>  Navarre,  Portugal^  and 
Aragon,  down  to  the  union  of  the  several  kingdoms  under  ime 
crown.  The  usual  mode  in  which  both  the  Moors  and  Christ- 
ians carried  on  warfare  in  those  ferocious  periods  of  histoiy, 
con^sted  in  burning  granaries,  destroying  the  vines  and  dives, 
and  canying  away  whatever  flocks  or  people  they  could  tak* 
upon  the  frontiers. 

Yet  this  usage>  or  rather  the  c(»isec]uent  rdinqui^ment  of 
it  from  accidental  and  transient  circumstances,  could  not  alien* 
ate  firom  the  proprietors  the  right  of  inclosing  their  lands,  if 
tbey  chose  to  do  so.  If  they  left  their  fields  open,  it  was  the; 
effect  of  a  free  act  of  their  own,  and  whidi  could  never  be 
construed  into  a  legal  custom,  when  there  existed  nothing 
whidi  could  estaUish  it  as  a  common  right  In  fact,  it  was 
oevier  general,  not  having  found  admission  in  the  mountain- 
ous nor  irrigated  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  unreasonable, 
because  contrary  to  all  the  essential  rights  of  proper^ :  and  it 
was  in  point  blank  contradiction  with  the  laws.  For  neither 
the  Pvero  code  of  Leon,  nor  the  ancient  one  of  Castile^  nor 
the  Alf^onsine  statutes,  nor  the  general  ordnances ;  although 
these  codes  were  cotemporaneous  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  abuse,  and  abound  with  regulations  for  rural  polity^ 
yet  they  do  not  contain  a  single  prohibition  of  indosures,  and 
consequently  the  right  of  indosing  inherent  in  property  is 
agneeatiletoourlegishition.  How  then  has  so  shamefdan  abuse 
been  suflered  to  continue  in  practice  among  us,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perfect  silence  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  ? 

By  assiduous  research  the  society  has  at  length  discovered 
two  laws^  ife  la  recapUacwn,  which  have  furnished  pleaders 
with  pretexts  for  establishing  this  unaccountable  claim.  De- 
sirous of  extirpating  an  error  so  prejudidal  to  the  interests  of 
agricnlture^  it  entered  into  some  iavestigations  i^n  both 
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tbese  laws,  calling  lo  ks  aid  the  liglit  of  hisloiy.  The  fint 
was  promulgated  at^  Cordova  by  the  ^catholic  khigs^  sfler  tlw 
coaquesC  of  Granada,  November  8>A.D.  Uyi.  The  new 
|>ropr}etors>  who  had  obtained  hinds  and  goods  by  a  4ivi«on 
ef  the  spoils  of  conqtiest,  were  desiroos  of  inclosing  them, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  reap  the  exdntive  profit.  The 
immense  flocks  this  country  contained  ^t  that  period,  added  ta 
the  cattle  of  both  its  frontiers,  rendered  the  scarcity  of  pasturage 
Instantaneously  evident.  Jnclosures,  till  then  nnknown  in 
the  frontier  part  of  the  country^  for  causes  abready  assigned^ 
appeared  a  novelty.  The  proprietors  of  cattle  preferred  com* 
plamts  against  the  innovation,  and  the  opinion  of  the  tioies 
bejng  more  favourable  to  pasture  thaa  araUe,  dictated  the 
law  which  prohibited  inclosures,  and  which  gave  a  blow  ao 
much  more  fatal  to  landed  property,  as  the  fertility  of  the 
country  ^nd  the  advantage  of  water  peculiarly  adapted  it  for 
the  culture  of  the  most  valuable  grain  and  firuits.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  third  law  de  la  recopilacion,  chapter  7,  book  7. 

But  'then  it  does  not  appear  this  was  a  general  law,  being  * 
nothing  more  than  a  municipal  regulation  $  or,  at  most,  a  law 
confined  to  the  territory  of  Granada,  and  to  the  lands  and  do^ 
mains  distributed  after  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom ;  it  might 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  condition^  clause  annexed 
te  such  gratuitous  distribution;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  not  bind- 
ing on  national  property,  it  only  defines  what  was  proper  to 
be  observed  by  those  to  whom  the  lands  in  that  particular 
countjy  had  been  granted.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  this  law 
does  not  establish  a  general  claim  for  the  rest  of  the  nation; 
nor  does  it,  in  the  least  degree,  infiringe  the  right  which  every 
kn^ed  proprietor  naturally  possesses^  the  power  of  inclosing 
his  own  estate. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  IbUowing 
law,  the  ]  4  th  of  the  same  book  and  chapter.  The  ideas  and 
principles  which  dictated  the  enacting  that  of  Cordova  occa* 
sioned  the  revocation  of  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  Avila; 
yet  the  indention  of  these  laws  very  materially  differed ;  both 
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benr  tdato  at  one  period,  the  14th  law  having  been  promul- 
gated by  the  catholic  kings  at  Yaga  in  Granada,  the  ^th  of 
faty,  A.  D.  1431,  five  months  after  the  law  of  Cordova  was 
fenewed  at  Seville^  bat  these  two  laws  had  a  very  ^^rent 
aim,  a  proof  of  which  will  here  be  advanced. 

The  revocation  of  the  ordinance  of  Avila  had  no  intention 
to  prohibit  indosures  in  general,  bat  only  circalar  inclo- 
fares*.  The  first  were  inherent  in  property,  the  second  had 
no  pffinity  with  the  other,  and  were  actual  usurpations  $  those 
ftvonred  agricalttu^,  these  were  injurious  to  it|  so  that  the 
gOTemment,  in  fact,  established  no  new  exemption,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  infringe  upon  the  lights  of  property, 
^confining  its  view  simply  to  establish  an  ancient  claim,  and 
prevent  the  abuses  which  certain  proprietors  had  practised. 
)n  this  view  of  the  subject  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of 
Avila  was  an  act  of  strict  justice.  This  ordinance  having 
allowed  circular  indosures,  encouraged  the  acctimulation  of  pro- 
perty in  the  same  hands,  the  extension  of  farms,  and  cast  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  making  a  subdivision  of  property,  was 
therefore  useful  to  wealthy,  and  injurious  to  small  proprietors. 
It  establishfd  besides  a  moi^opoly  of  territory  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  rich  than  the  poor;  and  particularly  distressing 
to  strangers,  by  interdicting  even  a  way  for  their  flocks,  and 
refostng  to  let  them  drink  of  those  waters  and  streams  which 
nature  had  indifferently  afforded  to  the  wants  of  all.  In  short, 
it  tended  to  encourage  the  increase  of  large  domains,  made 
under  the  pretence  of  particular  and  private  indosures, 
abridged  the  rights  of  monte  and  sorte,  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  our  andent  laws,  favoured  the  establishment  of 
great  lordships  and  privileged  jurisdictions,  manorial  descents, 
and  noble  entails,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
and  rendered  ineffectual  the  efforts  of  agriculturists.  Such 
was  the  nature  of  the  famous  ordinance  issued  from  Avila,  so 

*  These  were  a  kind  of  ring  fences ^  or  roanorial  boundaries,  set  up  by 
great  proprietors,  excluding  society  in  general,  or  other  individuals, 
from  the  exercise  of  their  undoabted  rights  and  privileges.*-T. 
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properlj  disannulled  by  that  junta«  which  pointed  its  atteiW 
tion  to  the  prohibition  of  circular  inclosurc;^,  and  that  only  m 
the  district  of  Avila.  How  then  can  the  defence  of  prohi- 
biting ioclosures  be  attempted  upon  the  insupportable  ground, 
ofsachalaw? 

Our  lawyers^  however,  have  carried  the  opinion  into  our 
courts  of  justice^  where  by  their  decisions  it  has  beea 
established.  The  society  does  not  pretend  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  influence  exercised  upon  this  subject  by  the  Mesta^ 
The  members  of  that  body  have  always  aimed  at  soliciting 
peculiar  privileges,  and  having  been  sufficiently  powerful  to 
obtain  and  extend  them,  have  invariably  given  the  most  de- 
cided resistance  to  every  system  proposed  for  tnclosure.  Nol 
pteased  wkh  possessing  the  privilege  of  keeping  lands  once 
fuider  pcKturage  for  ever  in  the  same  state;  not  content  with 
preserving  and  extending  the  canadasy  *  not  satisfied  with  the 
fight  of  successively  participating  in  all  the  public  pastures, 
and  obtaining  an  universal  JictiiiouM  firanchise,  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  insuring  and  inlent  of  the  ancient  laws;  the 
Mcsta  wishe^^also  to  alienate  individual  property/  The  shop* 
herds  who,  \vith  their  immense  flocks  traverse  the  whole 
kingdom  from  Leon  to  Estremadura,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  a  moiety  of  the  cultivated  lands  through  which  they  pasa 
are  ploughed,  and  which,  on  their  return  from  Estremadura 
to  Leon,  they  again  And  to  have  received  t}ie  first  process  of 
husbandry;  begip  to  consider  these  fields  and  Mows  as 
resources  whence  they  may  derive  the  most  desirable  advan- 
t£^es.  This  usurpation  gives  a  fatal  stab  to  property.  The 
laws  of  the  Mesta  perpetuate  the  prohibition  of  inclosures,  the 
itinerant  court  of  the  Entregadores  f  supports  this  prohibit 

*  Canadas  are  roads  of  many  leagues  in  extent  reserved  for  the  passage- 
of  fibcks,  called  merinot  or  transhumantes,  and  which  are  never  allowed 
to  be  put  in  s  state  of  cultivation. 

f  KniHgfHkmt  are  judges  who  decide  all  quettiont  relatiTe  to  the  v^o^ 
tetions  of  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  Mmia.  The  number  is  twelve^ 
who  are  justices  in  eyre,  forming  an  itinerant  court. 
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tloQ  wtth  UDceaBing  zeal;  its  oppreBsions  eternize  the  laying 
open  estates,  and  by  its  undae  influence  and  authority  the  li- 
berty of  proprietors  and  their  tenants  is  annihilated. 

But  without  further  discussing  the  question  of  right,  reason 
imperiously  demands  the  remedying  such  a  glaring  andde* 
structive  abuse.  The  natural  principle  of  justice,  and  the 
rights  of  society,  which  should  take  precedence  of  all  law  and 
custom,  and  are  more  sacred  than  the  regulations  of  any  le» 
gislative  code,  condemn  this  violation  of  individual  property. 
EveTy  portion  of  landed  produce,  granted  to  the  use  of  another 
wkhout  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  is  an  indefensible  seizure 
of  his  rights,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  every  just  law, 
and  every  practice  deserving  imitation.  To  prohibit  a  pro 
«prietor  inclosing  his  domain »  to  prohibit  a  farmer  from  pre- 
venting a  promiscous  entry  upon  his  lands,  is  not  only  to 
deprive  both  of  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  unalienably  their 
own^  but  also  of  the  means  for  the  resistance  of  oppres«on. 
What  opinion  ought  to  be  formed  of  a  law  which  should  for- 
bid the  occupiers  of  farms  to  lock  the  doors  of  their  gra- 
naries? 

Here  the  principles  of  legislation  are  found  consentaneous 
with  civil  economy  and  the  suggestions  of  experience.  The 
labour  of  man  should  be  measured  by  his  attachment  to  pro- 
perty ;  he  loves  it  as  die  pledge  of  his  existence  because  he 
is  fed  by  it  5  it  is  an  object  of  his  ambition  because  it  gives 
him  ascendency  J  he  considers  it  the  safeguard  and  support  o( 
his  declining  years,  and,  if  tbe  expression  may  be  allowed,  as 
the  presage  of  his  immortality,  because  upon  that  depends, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  the  lot  of  his  posterity.  It  is  upon 
this  ground  that  attachment  to  property  is  considered  the  sa- 
.  Itttary  source  of  all  industry,  and  that  to  it  may  justly  be  at* 
tributed  the  surpridng  progress  which  skill  and  labour  have 
nnitedly  made  in  agricultural  improvement ;  from  whence  it 
follows  laws,  which  guarantee  to  every,  individual  the  exclusive 
possession  of  his  property,  strengthen  and  increase  this  at- 
tachment i  while*  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  allow  other 
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pergoDt  to  participate  in  the  advantages  enfe6ble  and  dimintsii 
it :  the  fint  incite  individual  interest,  tbe  second  paralyse  H; 
the  former  are  just  and  profitable,  the  latter  unjust  and  in* 
jurious  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  influence  which  these  laws  produce  is  not  confined  t^ 
landed  property,  it  extends- also  to  that  arising  fron)  labour* 
The  tenant  of  an  inclosed  estatp  entrusted  with  the  rigbts  of 
'  tlie  proprietor/  and  possessed  of  this  encouragement,  that  be 
shall  be  exclusive  master  within  such  an  mclosure,  incessantly 
bedews  his  forehead  with  sweat,  and  he  is  stimulated  to  un* 
ceasing  toil  l;>y  the  hopf  of  recompence ;  scarcely  has  he  bar- 
Tested  his  crq>  when  he  prepares  the  land  for  new  produtta  r 
he  turns  up  the  soil,  deans  and  manures  It,  and  commits  to  it 
more  seed,  and  by  never  sufiering  it  to  rest  he  extends  the 
produce  of  the  estate  without  extending  its  limits :  what  other 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  veiy  flourishing  state  of  agricul* 
ture  visible  in  some  few  of  our  provinces  } 

You,  sir,  have  acknowledged  this  truth  in  authorising  by 
your  edict  of  June  the  I5tb,  1788,  the  inclosure  of  lands  ap- 
propriated to  kitchen-gardens,  and  the  culture  of  vines  and 
seeds.  But  why  should  lands  subject  to  a  different  kind  of 
culture  be  less  entitled  to  your  protection  ?  Why  should  com, 
which  is  the  grand  support  of  human  subsistence,  and  fimns 
the  very  sinews  of  agriculture,  receive  less  attention  than 
wine,  vegetables,  or  fmit,  the  principal  portion  of  which  is 
consumed  at  the  tables  of  opulence  and  luxuiy  ?  Where  is 
the  source,  or  what  can  be  the  motive  of  a  distinction  as 
enormous  and  unaccountable  in  its  principle  as  it  is  injurious 
and  fatal  in  its  effects  ? 

It  is  time,  sir,  it  is  high  time,  that  barbarous  customs  so  op- 
posite to  the  good  of  individual  property  should  be  abolished. 
It  is  time  that  the  chains  which  so  shamefolly  bind  down  our 
agriculture,  by  violations  of  the  dearest  rights  of  agriculturists, 
should  be  burst  asunder.  What !  the  spontaneous  production 
of  the  fields,  whether  in  fallows  or  after  the  first  ploughing! 
the  ears  and  grain  which  faU>  the  leavings  of  the  reapers^  d<> 
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Ifaey  not  ooDstitule  a  part  of  Ae  produce  arWkig  from  tb&  knd 
and  labour  j  and  should  they  not  then  form  a  portion  of  th« 
lentof  the  land-owner  and  the  profits  of  the  fiirmer?  It  k  a  mis- 
taken charity,  a  kind  of  Jewish  di  vision^  by  which  these  h^ve 
been  given  up  to  the  voracity  of  cattle,  the  gluttony  of  the 
peasantry,*  and  the  cupidity  of  the  idle,  who  rest  their  hope  of 
living  without  labour,  upon  what  they  nuqr  procure  by  earing 
and  gJtamng. 

The  UtiUty  <f  wclosmg  Lands^ 

The  iXMisequence  of  abolishing  this  abuse  would  be  the  in-  \ 
doaure  of  all  the  estates  in  Spain,  in  die  cold  and  wateiy 
parts  of  the  country,  inclosures  would  be  naturally  fortned  of 
thorns  or  other  shrubs  ^  fences  as  little  expensive  as  they 
would  be  good,  not  less  necessary  to  protect  the  crops  than  to 
divide  the  lands,  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  multiply  its  produce. — 
In  the  dner  parts  artificial  fences  would  be  preferred.  Tfap 
wealthy  would  encompass  their  lands  with  walls,  the  poorer 
sort^with  turf.  Hie  walls  would  in  those  places  where  stone 
abounds  be  constructed  with  it  5  tn  others  of  bnck.  Every 
district,  every  proprietor,  eveiy  tenant,  would  adopt  such  a 
method  of  inclosing  as  to  him  might  appear  best  adapted  to  the 
climate,  to  his  resources,  and  to  his  capital :  still  all  the  lands 
would  be  indosed,  to  the  inexpressible  benefit'of  agriculture 
and  the  state.  Such  was  the  police  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  the^ 
Romans,  and  such  is  it  still  in  the  well  cultivated  provinces, 
and  in  every  nation  of  Europe  worthy  to  be  considered  an 
agricoltund  country, 

*  Whoerer  has  any  dpubt  respecting;  tbese  inoooreniences,  may  consult 
Henera  (Lib  !»  cap.  17).  He  observes,  *'  that  pfcas  ought  to  be  sown  far 
distant  firom  roads  and  frequented  places,  in  the  middle  of  wheat  fields* 
or  inclosed  timcts,  for  when  they  are  tender  th^re  is  not  a  person  passing, 
even  a  friar  on  a  &st  day,  but  will  take  a  handful.  Shepherds  and  others 
make  constant  havoc.  And  what  is  the  consequence,  when  the  women 
come  to  discover  them  ?  Not  an  bail -storm  would  be  more  destruotive. — 
it  is  tberefoie  proper  ^ley  should  be  sown  in  inclosed  or  weU^sfaeitmed 
places,  that  the  hanres;  may  be  gathered  before  it  is  known  that^f  be^kU 
h&fe  been  sown." 

An 
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An  increase  of  trees,  so  desirable  and  so  rwMf  sought  for 
under  the  present  sjstem,  would  be  the  natuml  conseqtfence 
q£  indosures.  The  zeal  of  such  persons  as  have  paid  attention 
to  this  important  subject  is  deserving  the  highest  praise.  But 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  prohibiting  inclosures  has  baflfed  aH 
their  schemes,  and  rendered  unavailing  alt  their  efforts  to  ac<* 
Gomi^ish  the  aim  of  their  exertions  >  It  b  certain  that  in  the 
irrigated  parts  of  the  country  and  in  many  that  are  not,  trees 
spontaneously  increase  j  but  in  very  hot  and  dry  districts  they 
cannot  naturally  thrive  :  indeed  nature,  who  teems  with  sylvan 
produetions,  condescends  to  be  assisted  by  art  on  this  as  well 
as  many  other  occasions. 

Still  where  is  the  proprietor,  where  is  the  fSirmer,  who 
would  attempt  to  plant  trees  on  the  borders  of  his  grounds,  if 
hfi  apprehended  that  the  browsing  of  animab  would  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  in  a  single  day  the  labour  of  years  ?  But 
were  he  to  possess  the  power  of  protecting  them  after  they 
tie  planted,  as  he  does  of  securing  his  crop  after  it  is  sown,  every 
one  would  be  induced  to  plant,  at  least  in  those  places  where 
trees  would  be  productive  of  advantage. 

It  is  true  trees  are  at  present  protected  by  law,  and  punish- 
ment is  awarded  against  persons  found  pulling  them  up,  pr 
otherwise  injuring  plantations  j  laws  also  exist  against  robbers ; 
and  yet  no  person  on  that  account  leaves  his  money  in  the 
street.  Men  naturally  place  more  confidence  in  their  own 
precaution  than  in  legal  protection  -,  and  it  is  reasonable  they 
should  act  so  ^  for  by  this  means  they  prevent  the  comtnission 
of  crimes,  whereas  laws  only  punish  them  when  committed  > 
and  though  in  some  cases  they  grant  a  recompense  for  the  In- 
jury sustained^  yet  in  no  instance  do  they  give  an  equivalent 
for  the  time,  anxiety,  and  trouble  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  justice. 

Another  natural  consequence  of  inclosures  would  be  to  con- 
fin«  cultivation  to  smaller  ^urms ;  for  then  cultivators  would 
discover,  by  possessing  exclusive  privileges,  they  should  be 
enabled  to  reap  more  com  or  feed  mort  cattle  upon  their  lands, 
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isind  t6  pirofit  motie  by  their  kidiistrjr;  beeauie  tfaey  oodld  ati 
Inorefiedy  aodwithgi^AteroeitaintyofiiltiiDttefa^^  A 
hrgN  portion  of  kbodr  tniglit  be  tmp\byed  tipoh  a  tmallef 
qnantity  of  laiid>  the  fanner  at  t&e  tame  time  b^  better  feoimi- 
pemed,  and  what  would  be  a  neceisarjr  con^oence,  tki» 
coontiy  would  have  leas  eateii>lve«  but  bitter  caltrrated  finrma* 

The  society  did  not  intend  heve  to  touch  ufion  the  qoestioQ 
io  often  agitated  among  modem  economists,  respectiiq^  die 
preference  which  ought  to  be  given  to  large,  or  small  £utBa. 
This  qoestion,  in  itself  of  the  first  importance,  forms  how- 
ever,  but  indnectlj,  asubject  of  legislation;  for  the  divisioa 
of  estates  being  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  landfad  property^ 
the  business  of  laws  is  to  prolect  that,  and  leare  the  distribu'^ 
tion  of  lands  to  the  natural  coarse  of  things*  Still,  however, 
the  security  of  property  will  inMlibly  prevent  the  accnmola* 
tion  of  rich  lands  in  few  hands. 

Pteference  would  be  naturally  given  to  small  &rms  in  cdd 
'  and  irrigated  districta^  where  the  climate  and  irrigation  €oodoo» 
to  render  the  lands  continually  productive,  and  where  fiumen 
from  being  obliged  to  muhif^y  and  repeat  the  difibrent  fer-* 
dlizing  processes  should  have  the  sphere  o(  their  labours  re- 
stricted to  a  small  extent  Bj  this  plan  human  activity  would 
be  increased,  and  more  certain  of  accomplishing  its  aim :.  a, 
greater  produce  would  be  gathered  from  a  less  portion  of  land  t 
and  farms  would  be  properly  more  subdivided  add  confined 
in  their  limits.  What  other  reason  could  have  existed  for  ce« 
ducing  them  to  the  least  possible  extent  in  Morcia,  Vdencia, 
in  Guipuscoa,  and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Asturiaa 
and  Galicia  ? 

But  in  a  dry  and  hot  country,  it  is  equally  proper  to  give  the 
preference  to  large  farms.  The  lands  of  Andalusia,  la  Mancha, 
and  Estramadura,  are  not  adapted  to  produce  two  crops  in  the 
same  year :  affording  therefore  leas  scope  for  the  continual 
apf^cation  of  labour,  the  ^>here  of  its  action  may  be  extended 
with  propriety.  Even  to  obtain  one  harvest  annually,  the  hus- 
bandmen are  under  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  seed  and  al* 
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lenuidag  a  itrong  widi  a  im  «sbaustiaff  crap )  cm  which  re- 
quires more  «hQj  wUh  another  Uiat  eitiiK:^  less^oes  it9m  tb# 
aelL  Tl^e  a»06t  geoMral  piactioe  is  tosQw  the  la^d  every  other 
f^Wj  veserviog  it  for  pastorag^  io  tb^  interveoii^  period.—* 
Sfit  theee  pastures  in  districts  whiich  baVe  ap(;  (he  advantages 
of  iarigatioii  are  always  fery,  poor.  Coosequeatly  a  larger 
portion  is-esseoM  tb  the  ^rmeifs  support:  for  this  reason  in 
dry  and  hot  districts  fmns  have  oaoaUy  been  laid  out  upon  a 
saore  extensive  sqde.  '^ 

Further^  in  stating  -the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
s)ifB*eos6>sit  Is  pnoper  to  obseiVe^  that  large  £mns  eaay  be  suitable 
for  the  ricb«.  and  steelier  ones  for  the  poorer  sQrt  ci  cultivators ; 
but  tt  camioit  be  dmied  tbit  tfumesasdy  laige  faoas,  such  as 
aie  xu  Andalusia,  are  and  nvtst  be  in  all  cases  prejudicial  and 
ruinous^  even  allowing,  that  both,  the  proprietor  and  tenant 
were  possessed  of  large  capitals  ;  ibr  they  are  either  badly  or 
not  suffidmtty  cultivated,  becauae  the  necessary  labour  is  con- 
ducted and  petformed  by  merceniary  persona,  who  are  brought 
fiom  a  dtatanoe  on  account  of  die  pressing  haste  arising  &om 
die  circuoBtanoes  of  times  and  seasons  3  and  cultivation  ia  al- 
ways In^perfiDct,  owing  to  the  great  extent  (^  the  lands,  which 
do  not  admit  of  bemg  equally  manured  and  cleaned  like  smalha: 
Arms:  in  a  word  tbey  ztt  less  productive,  because  they  are 
ixMxSmpatible  with  that  economy  and  attentive  care  essential 
to  a  good  cultivation ;  and  which  in  no  case  is  attainable  where 
the  fEirmer  holds  more  land  than  he  possesses  strength  for  the 
aecessifry  labour  it  requires.  Js  it  not  a  lamentable  thing  to 
see  good  lands  sown  once  in  three  yean  and  the  otiber  two  left 
in  a  state  of  fallow?  The  opinion  of  Virgil  is  very  applicable 
to  sudi  fiorms : 

«<  ■    .     Uudato  in|;entia  nira ; 

Exiguum  codito.*' 

This  equilibrium^  whatever  its  nature  may  be/this  reasonable 
divirion  of  lands,  the  proportion  which  should  be  preserved 
between  the  nature  ef  the  climate  and  scnl,  the  funds  of  the 
proprietor  and  the  capital  of  the  tenant,  cannot  be  gssociatecl 
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Wilh  ^  prohibition  of  iDclorares.  The  right  of  ii]cbiiii|r 
woqld>  when  eserdaed,  distrlbttte  ^e  lands  into  snudl^fats  hi  a 
cold  and  watered  countiy^  and  in  <Ufltrictt  ta^Me  of  iirigfitioa:; 
which  would  again  besubdiyided  int6*meadowB,  arable  AM$, 
kilcben  gardens,  &c.  It  would  tend  properly  to  unite  with 
paslunige  the  caltin^Mton  of  corn  -,  and  by  incieaaing  the  rkk 
pa^Cunw,  and  4ft)iding  fadiily  to  labour^  woidd  gready  wn^ 
prove  the  culture^  and  augopent  to  the  htgbett  posaitile  pitdi 
the  prodacUona  of  the  ioU. 

The  society  coQfiider  also>  an  increase  of  population  woiM 
be  tbe  consequence  of  indosingy  and  a  proper  distribntion  of 
fiimil,  A  portion  o(  ground  inclosed^  pbnled  with  trtesi  aad 
0(  hiif&ei^t  eiteffit  fofr  the  subsistence  of  afaintly»  would  na^. 
turaUy  invite  one  to  settle  on  it  with  their  cattle  and  iaiple«> 
aenta  of  hnsbandry.  It  is  in  such  a  case  that  ihe  interest  of 
the  £mner  is  constantly  roused  by  the  ehjects  around  htei^  and 
seeing  by  coational  obseivftieii  the  dfects  of  bia  indnstiy^  he 
extends  at  once  the  sphefe  pf  his  sluU  andactlYity^  and  appliea 
himself  to  the  most  productive  labour.  Always  occtq^inl  odi 
his  hmd^  soiroundad  by  his  auxiliaries  in  txiil,  ever  attentive 
to  the  demands  of  culture,  and  assisted  in  this  vigilance  by  the 
family,  bis  powers  increase;  and  with  those  the,  prodaoei  ^ 
bis  industry.  In  this  may  be  founds  solution  of  an  eni^nii^ 
none  but  those  enlightened  by  experienoe  ace  able  to  sobei-^ 
the  amazing  produce  of  lands  in  Gniposcoa,  the  AsCiirita,  and 
Galicia;  which  is  entirely  o^ing  to  a  wise  distribution  of 
estates^  and  tbe  inenfased  popolation  of  the  country. 

Separating  tben  the  advantage*  which  agricukave  wocdd 
derive  from  an  increased  population^  the  society  wishes  to  «^ 
^mt  more  particularly  to  wfaat^  sir.  Is  most  imeresting  to  your 
paternal  care  and  attention.  A  large  population  expanded  over 
a  country,  not  only  contributes  to  make  people  industrious  and 
wealthy  i  but  also  simple  and  virtuous.  The  fermer  resldhig 
on  his  favn  is  exempt  Irom  the  attacks  of  those  evil  passions 
which  agitate  the  l>08oms  of  men,  a^Jiembled  together  in  cities ; 
and  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  contaminating  in- 
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duence  of  oorruptioD,  which  luxuiy  never  fiiils  to  comniiuiiGa^ 
with  greater  or  less  activity.  Concentrated  with  his  family  ift 
the  sphere  of  his  labours^  he  may  on  the  one  hand  occnpy  him* 
Bd£  withouf  intermission  in  the  exclusive  object  of  his  interest, 
.whMeon  the  other,  he  finds  himself  induced  to  it  by  those 
affections  of  love  and  tenderness  so  natinal  to  man  in  a  state  of 
domestic  sodety.  Then  not  only  mi^ht  be  expected  from 
cufixvators  of  the  soil  application,  frugality,  amd  plenty,  the 
consequences  of  both,  but  you  would  also  see  prevalent  in  fa^ 
milies,  conjugal,  paternal,  filial,  and  fraternal  tenderness  y  oon- 
cold,  charify,  and  hospitality  would  reign  among  them :  oar 
femers  wpuld  possess  ^1  those  private  virtues,  and  social  qua- 
^ties^  ^^ch  are  the  happiness  of  families,  and  the  real  glory 
tnd  greatness  of  a  state.  Nor  should  these  advantages  be  con- 
Sned  to  the  countiy  pec^le  of  a  district  comprizing  small  farms  j 
It  iqipeors  of  importance,  that  the  population  of  such  districts 
wbich  contain  larger  fiurms  should  receive  an  increase  also. 
The  advantages  rtaulting  from  farmers,  residing  upon  their 
ftrms  aie  equally  common  to  both}  and  are  perhaps  more 
•j^Moent  in  the  latter ;  for  a  greater  capital,  which  exten* 
nve  cultivators  are  supposed  to  possess,  supposes  ameliorations 
mid  more  efficacious  means  of  advancing  their  cultivation. — 
And  what  means  more  simple,  and  which  better  accords 
with  natural  justice,  can  government  adopt  than  ol^ige  to  re- 
aide  on  their  own  domains  the  multitude  of  pn^etors  of 
moderate  fortune*,  who,  crowded  in  the  capital  and  other  laige 
cities,  dissipate  their  reyenues  in  the  indulgences  of  luxury  ^ 
These  untotunate  peof^,  the  slaves  of  a  fiital  delusion,  flying 
from  the  comforts  which  await  them  in  the  country^  seek  for 
happiness  where  it  is  not  to  be  found  i.  and,  influenced  by 


•.Wbftt  Vano  observed  of  the  Romans,  Lib.  ii,  is  jnsdy  applicable  oit 
this  occasion.  «.Ommm  turn  patru  famUUcj/alu  tt  aratnt  rdktis  mtr^wmrmm 
tontpsmuft  et  in  cirds  ptiiut,  mt  teatrh  quam  im  segetihiu  etvmeHsf  mmnu  w$9iu» 
mutP  A  few  of  die  tauscs  and  conscqnences  of  thb  evil  will  hereafter  be 
p«!nttd  out. 
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fishioQ^  are  tempted  to  riv^  the  state  and  expences  of  the  most 
prineely  fortunes^  and  thus  shmnefollj  accomplish  in  a  few 
jears  their  own  downfall^  and  the  ruin  of  their  innocent  fk-s 
milies.  The  friends  of  their  country^  sir^'  cannot  look  with 
an  eye  of  indifference  on  this  deplorable  spectade }  nor  fail  to 
call  your  attention  to  an  evil,  the  consequences  of  which  ex« 
ceed  all  belief  in  their  devastating  efiects.  « 

Here  a  reflection  naturally  occurs,  the  cons^uence  of  the 
preceding  observations  ^  that  is,  without  a  proper  distritmtion 
of  iands^  and  attention  being  given  to  the  population  of  any 
district,  the  same  means,  which  might  have  been  conducive  to 
its  improvement,  will  turn  to  its  disadvantage,  and  this  may  be 
illostrated  by  a  recent  example. 

No  com^nt  is  more  common  amongst  the  occupiers  of 
irrigated  farms  than  that  of  the  necessity  they  are  under  of. 
keeping  open  sluices  and  trenches  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Not  only  do  they  consider  the  tax  ^ey  have  to  pay  as  a  griev- 
ance, but  they  also  assert,  that  lands  become  ^erile  through 
irrigation.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  such  a  paradoxical 
opinion  ?  The  society  is  of  opinion  there  is  to  a  certain  degree. 

Where  consists  the  advantage  of  irrigation  ?  In  dry  and  hot 
countries  in  preparing  the  soil,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support 
continual  production.  But  would  this  advantage  be  compatible 
with  very  large  £irms  in  open  fields,  distant  a  league,  or  a  league 
andahalf,frbmthedwellingsofthehu8bandmen?  Doubtlessnpt. 
An  inhabitant  of  Framista,  or  of  Monzon,  for  instance^  who 
cultivates  a  fiurm  of  the  above  description  on  the  banks  of  the 
Castile  canal,  and  who  sows  his  land  but  one  year  in  two,  would 
he  derive  from  irrigation  an  advantage  adequate  to  the  labodc 
and  expence  incurred  in  the  process  ?  This  is  the  nm{de  and 
natural  explanation  of  the  ground  on  which  a  clamour  has  been 
raised,  and  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  ^  many  abaord 
invectives  against  the  su^osed  ignorance  and  sloth  of  our 
Aigriculturists. 

ft  cannot  be  denied^  that  the  system  of  irrigalion  occasions 
x3  •po* 
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i  t^Todlgiods  in^fj^M  !n  the  produce  of  such  lands  oq  w&ieh  it 
is  genterdij  practised,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  recol- 
l0dted>  that  it  requires  a  pr(^>of donate  augmentation  of  labour 
and  tmmey.  Ardficial  watering  of  lands  is  expensive  -,  because 
k  mast  be  bought.  A  fkrmer  does  not  reap  the  benefitd  of 
irrigation,  .whhoilt  paying  an  additional  consideration  to  the 
proprietor;  and  which  it  ts  highly  reasomd>le  he  should  pay, 
because  such  kind  df  property  is  subject  to  a  heary^  demand. 
Watered  lands  are  etpensive,  because  great  care  aad  attention 
is  requisite  to  cleanse  and  keep  in  pmper  order  the  trenches, 
open  and  shut  the  hatches,  distribute,  direct,  and  confine  the 
water:  all  occupy  time,  and  time  in  agriculture,  as  in  all 
other  branches  of  productive  industry,  requires  pecuniary  com-* 
pensatioUt  They  are  expensive  because  the  incieaasd  produce 
demands  more  and  reiterated  labour,  and  the  land  ako  more 
manure,  to  furnish  the  soil  with  the  salts  and  heat,  whidi  are 
continually  exhausted  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  crops. 
In  a  word,  the^  are  expensive  because  it  is  necessary  to  aug-? 
ment  the  number  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  inci^asing  labour 
and  procuring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure;  and  to  effect 
this,  a  certain  portion  of  cultivated  land  must  be  appropriated 
to  pasture.  This  being  the  fact,  how  can  irrigation  comport 
with  the  taste  or  interest  of  a  former,  who,  distant  from  an  ex? 
tensive  estate,  is  ineapsft>le  of  devoting  that  time  and  attention 
to  the  subject,  which  culture,  under  a  system  of  irrigationj  tQ 
be  profitable,  necessarily  requires  ? 

TThtts  has  inclosing  become  an  imperious  demand.  The 
multiplication  of  cattbs  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  husbandry^ 
these  cannot  be  in^creased  but  by  rich  pastures ;  and  to  obtain 
thjun  water  meads  are  osscndalt  '^  Praia  irrigm,  observed 
Cato,  d  a^mm  JuMni  f9imiilmm  facUo ;  $i  aqumi  tiw  hobebit 
mccm  ftfom  plurima,**  This  judiciens  maipm  presupposes  that 
lands  are  indosed  andaecnred  i  for  in  op^  ftdds  it  could  not 
be  reduced  to  practice.  In  some  provinces  of  Franpej  parti-* 
cnhirly  in  Ati^,  wbere  agricutaue  k  pvM9U04  IVQQ  a  gran(| 
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z,  the  fmierf  are  not  sidsfitd  in  pouesaing  vilaidbiasieft^ 
dowsy  bat  tliey  sow  their  lands  one  year  in  every  tbl^ee  to  prar* 
fit  by  d^afturing  tfaem  in  tba  yovs  ttef  are  1^  to  M6t — 
Hiis  ootainly  ia  not  a  pcactice  oonsooant  with  a  JugbslatB  of 
improreiiieDt}  but  \uom  nmch  mere  elig&Ue  is  it^  tbaa  thai 
adopted  xtfua  finaoa  la  Andidraa,  where  lands  alber  haJdag 
pcodttoed  oae  crop  are  letf^  to  die  hafw  of  stfinge  catde^  and 
of  course  can  be  of  oa  ntiHty  to  the  flocks  and  hevds  beloogii^ 
to  the  fimn  \  How  many  dkpntes  and  Ittigadoos  ha^a  origi* 
Dated  in  the  envisons  of  Seville;,  fiiom  the  custom  of  shottmg 
(be  aiaaobttef « that  islosay^  thethicdirf^thekstthirdof  bmds 
lying  in  Mow«  or  the  ninth  part  of  the  prodooef  notwith- 
standing this,  sedasioA  does  not  continue  Icsogst  than  frooi 
MicbaeUnas  to  the  baginniag  ^  M^,  and  is  necessary  for 
dM  preservation  of  beasts  destined  to  perfonn  the  biboors  of 
bosbandry. 

in  £ict,  sir,  iodosnreswoald  terminate  the  .vain  and  endless 
disputes,  respecting  the  prefbrence  which  ought  to  be  given, 
^ther  to  oiLOD  or  mules  for  the  use  pf  the  plouj^  ?  After  a 
careAil  investigation  of  this  question,  the  society  isof  opinion^ 
that,  abstractedly  from  conudering  theqoality  of  the  hnds,  and 
the  greater  or  less  facilky  with  which  they  may  be  worked, 
the  fi^t  of  dieir  remaining  in  an  open,  or  iDck>ced  stale,  must 
havea  great  eSecti  and  while  it  appears  impossiUatfaat  very 
large  ftuans,  inopenfidds,  scanty  in  herbage,  aad  lying  ftr 
from  the  residenoe  of  the  farmer,  e^m  be  profitably  cuUivaiad 
by  animals  whose  labour  and  tread  is  light,  who  feel  reluctance 
to  the  confinement  of  a  stable,  and  still  more  to  eating  dried 
bay;  it  considers  also,  that  a  &rmer  resident  upon  bis  £urm, 
pvodoctive  in  herbage,  would  not  give  the  pfefcwuiffo  to  the 
nasty  and  imperfect  work  of  a  sterile  and  expensive  inonsteir, 
over  the  services  of  a  meek,  docile,  fecund,  and  indefatigable 
animal,  which  ruminates  more  than  he  ea^,  which  enriches 
his  owner  as  much  after  his  death  as  while  alive  *,  and  that 
is  by  nature  aj^aienUy  fiosrmed  to  be  the  best  auxiliary  to  the 
jfs4  labours 
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labonn  of  the  ^d»  land  a  foutful  tooroe  of  wealdi^  in  nxni 
tccmomy*. 

The  society,  in  reqaSring  that  the  laws  should  aathoriae  in^ 
dosores^wodd  not  wish  that  aoy  kindcf  rural  pn^ierty  should  be 
ezdudedfrom  the  advantage:  arable  lands,  meadow.s,  kitchen* 
gardens,  vineyards,  dive  orchards,  wood^  and  forests,  every 
thing  ought  to  be  indosed  i  because  all  would  tend  to  give 
pupport  to  the  diligence  and  ^idunve  advantage  of  iadividud 
interest,  and  be  an  encouragement  to  its  activity ;  all  would  de- 
nve  essential  benefit,  and  the  lands  rendered  much  more  pro* 
ductive  by  the  operative  influence  of  such  a  beneficial  systeai. 

The  management  of  forests,  which  has  occupied  tfie  atten*' 
lion  of  government  fixr  three  centuries  pest,  would  .be  fiicili- 
tated  by  means  of  indosures.  It  is  a  subject  of  surprise  to 
mrery  ooe>  that,  after  so  many  plans  which  have  been  adopted 
upon  this  subject,  none  have  accomplished  their  aim;  but  only 
establish  the  practice  of  general  indosiog,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  forests  would  be  guaranteed. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truths  that  forests  propegate  themselvea^ 
and,  when  once  plasty,  want  np  other  care  for  their  repnw 
dnction  and  continuance  than  protection  till  the  trees  arrive  at 
a  tdecable  size.  There  are  also  many  districts  which,  if 
indosed,  would  .soon  become  fine  wood  lands ;  because  the 
fences  would  preserve  the  stoob  and  roots  of  sueh  trees  as 
ibnnerly  grew  there ;  the  windft,  waves,  and  birds  carry  finits 
and  seeds  from  (me  place  to  another^  and  nature,  more  lavish 

•  Vano  and  ColomeUa  suppose  axeOf  io  generaU  inott  eligible  ibr  the 
plough,  but  they  do  not  object  to  the  occasiena]  use  of  cows,  mules»  or 
even  asses,  aocordiqg  to  difierent  districts;  and  Columella  instances  aome 
l^arts  of  Betica,  which  might  be  profitably  cultirated  with  asses:  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  decisive  upon  this  subject  than  the  remark  of  Pliny, 
Hist  Nat.  lib.  ^i.  cap.  3,  relative  to  what  he  had  witnessed  in  Africa. 
**  In  Byratio  Africse  ilium  centena  quinqnagena  fruge  fertilem  campum 
nuUis  cum  siccus  est,  arabile  tauris,  post  imbres,  vili  asello,  et  a  parte 
aHeia  jug!  tnu  vomerem  t»|benle  vidimvs  sclndi.2' 
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of  this  part  of  her  productions,  conceals  in  the  bosom  of  tb« 
earth  primordial  germsj  which  she  appropriates  to  the  bene- 
fit  of  every  dtmate  and  every  district. 

It  is  tme  that  this  plan  of  amelioration  ^onld  not  merely 
confine  its  views  to  obtaining  for  property  the  right  of  inclo- 
•ure;  bat  it  should  also  break  a  thousand  fetters  by  which  it 
has  been  legislatively  chained;  abrogate  the  ordinances  re- 
specting woods  and  forests;  the  municipal  edicts  respecting  . 
districts  and  commonwealth  lands;  in  shorty  tvery  thing 
which  has  been  done  to  the  present  time,  and  comprehended 
under  the  idea  of  foresi''law8.  Let  the  proprietors  of  woods 
have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  timber  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  the  nation  would  toon  possess  beautiful  and  extensive 
forests. 

The  natural  efiect  of  such  Kbfsrty  would  be  to  excite  the  in<» 
terest  of  proprietors,  and  to  restore  that  activity  and  assiduity, 
which  have  been  aUenated  by  such  restrictive  statutes.  Ne- 
cessitated to  submit  to  have  their  trees  marked  with  a  stamp 
.of  slavery,  which  places  their  disposal  in  the  hands  of  another; 
to  solicit  as  a  fiivour,  and  pay  for  the  permission  of,  cutting 
down  a  single  tree  for  private  use  5  to  shroud  and  lop  in  a  pre* 
scribed  time,  and  subjected  to  certain  regulations,  and  to  sell 
the  wood,  whether  agreeable  to  thmnselves  or  not,  at  a  stated 
price;  to  allow  the  inquisitorial  vbits  of  official  surveyors;  to 
make  returns  of  the  state  and  number  of  trees  in  their  respec- 
tive plantations :  after  such  a  view,  what  inducement  can  the 
proprietors  have  to  pay  a  pointed  attention  to  their  woods  and 
forests  ?  And  while  private  interest  would  form  so  powerful 
a  motive  for  their  preservation,  what  unaccountable  policy  has 
substituted  in  its  place  the  dread  of  punishment  ? 

Fiie-wood,  as  well  as  every  other  ^ind,  is  become  so  rare^ 
sir>  that  the  oppressive  scarcity  in  some  provinces  loudly  calls 
ftn  your  attention ;  and  the  cause  of  it  you  will  discover  in  the 
yexy  measures  adopted  for  its  prevention :  only  revoke  the 
legal  reguhitk>ns,  and  plenty  would  be  the  result.  Scarcity 
/sansef  its  high  price^  and  this  would  be  the  strongest  induce* 
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men^t  to  prirato  interest,  whi^b,  eaccmraged  by  liberty  of  ac- 
tion»  would  direct  all  its  care  and  attention  to  increase  the  quan* 
tity  i  for  most  industry  is  usually  applied  to  the  most  profitabk 
concerns.  Is  it  not  the  &ct,  that  every  propri^or  endeavoars 
to  derive  from  his  estate  the  greatest  possible  adranti^? 
Then  in  places  where  the  price  of  wood  was  dear  from  a 
scarcity  of  fuel,  cc^ptees  would  be  particularly  cheridied,  and 
even  additional  ones  planted :  where  trade  and  luxury  encou- 
raged building,  the  preference  would  be  given  to  trees  adapted 
ibr  that  purpose :  aiid  agaiii,  in  the  environs  of  arsenals,  to  the 
,  raising  timber  proper  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  £ot 
carriages,  and  other  local  uses.  Such  is  the  natural  progress 
^  of  every  kind  of  culture,  of  every  kiikl  of  plantings  and  every 
branch  of  productive  industry.  It  originates  in  consumption, 
and  its  extension  and  regulation  are  subsequently  governed  by 
individual  interest. 

The  society  is  apprised  of  the  fact^  that  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe  the  royal  navy  forms  a  principal  object  of  pubfic 
defenAce ;  but  can  it  be  said  that  restrictive  laws  and  ordinances 
wilF  better  guarantee  timber  fit  for  the  dock-yard^  than  the 
private  interest  of  the  proprietors  ?  Naval  timber  is  certainly 
not  scarce  in  Spain.  What  grows  in  the  mountains  wiiich 
Separate  the  Pyrenees,  at  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  one  side,  and 
Cape  Creps  on  the  other,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  navy  for  centuries.  The  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Astturias  alone,  although  they  have  long  supplied  the  great 
dock-yards  of  Guamizo  and  Esteyro,  are  not  yet  exhausted, 
but  might  stQi  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity  to  build  formidable 
squadrons.  Whence  then  arises  that  puerile  fear,  which  has 
led  to  so  many  violent  measures,  under  the  idea  of  precau- 
tions, to  so  many  ridiculous  laws,  injurious  to  this  valuable 
apecies  of  property,  and  which  have  defeated  their  own  inten- 
tions j  while  they  have  encouraged  the  increase  ef  a  number 
of  {^ts,  which  long  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  oot 
only  unprofitaUe  but  hurtful  5  by  taking  trees  from  the  woods 
where  they  spontaneously  grew  and  dkrived^  to  another  soil 
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lets  coofgrnsA  to  tfastr  nature^  and  wbem  they  are  only  tzaos- 
plaoMd  to  be  de«tn>7ed;  Mt  the  same  tiooe  that  unprofitable 
aaeds  att  mnkiplied.  For  oodiing  hot  a  forced  ba(U]r*in«iiaged 
oAum,  vhieb  ooata  littfe,  can  be  ejq>ected  fixxn  aUe  planiera 
io  aufih  caaetf^  while  they  are  tabject  to  iaspectkHu^  nov 
dwindled  into  tfodnal  vi8itB>  except  when  they  become,  as  they 
often  do,  pretexts  to  vex  and  (^rtaa  the  poor.  In  shorty 
while  the  e;&ecution  of  lawf  and  ordinances,  founded  upon 
leaaoos  9q  absurd  and  ao  dtametrially  opposite  to  the  princif^es 
of  justice  and  equity,  is  so  strongly  recommended,  wouM  it 
not  be  wise  to  attend  to  .the  complaints  of  individuals*  the 
petitions  (^communities,  the  joitit  remonstrances  of  both  ma* 
gistiates  and  people,  who  unanimously  agree  in  oppoainga 
lystem  inimical  to.private  property  and  public  liberty  ? 

The  society  does  not  slight  the  ncieritorious  s^vices  of  the 
present  minister  of  marine,  nor  can  it  possibly  refuse  ihe 
tbaxjks  so  justly  due  to  him,  for  the  scrupulous  attention  he  has 
paid  to  the  protection  of  individual  property  in  woods  and  forests  $ 
the  strictness  with  whjch  he  has  restrained  the  spirit  of  nx)no- 
poly  and  speculation ;  the  justice  he  has  evinced  in  allowing  the 
prc^ietQrs  a  &ir  and  liberal  price  for  their  timber;  indeed,  the 
q^iform  zeal  he  has  manifested  for  the  preventbn  of  abuses,  and 
the  amelioratiop  of  the  system^  But,  sir,  the  root  of  the  evil 
d^ored  lies  much  deeper.  It  is  mherent  in  the  system  it- 
sdf,  and  if  not  extirpated,  every  attempt  of  zeal  and  eflPort  of 
JQsttoe  will  prove  abortive  for  its  correction,  and  the  evil  will 
propagate  itself  to  perpetuity.  The  only  effectuM  remedy 
which  can  be  applied  is,  to  put  individual  property  under  the 
protecticm  of  equitable  laws.       x 

When  will  the  time  arrive  in  which  the  right  of  property 
shall  be  established  ?  When  the  naval'  board  shall  purchase 
timber  without  exercising  undue  privileges,  and  conduct  their 
faeigains,  like  other  purchasers,  upon  the  principle  of  mutual 
consent  ?  It  feels  apprehensive  of  a  scarcity  of  timber.  But 
would  not  the  interest  of  proprietors  be  a  motive  sufficiently 
powerft4  ,to  engage  tbem  to  supply  the  existing  depoands } 
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Perhaps  it  may'be  thought  In  soch  a  case,  the  proprietor* 
might  £s  their  own  price.  But  the  navy  being  principally 
the  consumer  of  this  description  of  timber,  it  would  rather 
tend  to  fix  the  price  than  otherwise ;  large  timber,  if  apjdled 
to  any  other  use,  would  invariably  sell  for  a  higher  price  than 
might  be  obtained  for  it  in  the  difierent  dock-jrards  of  the 
royal  navy ',  consequently  the  proprietors  would  dways  endea- 
vour to  sell  to  the  dock-yards.  All  large  timber,  the  woods 
of  which  abound  in  the  mountainous  districts,  would  be  bought 
to  supply  the  demands  of  naval  architecture  5  numerous  plan- 
tations would  be  made  in  the  maritime  provinces  in  proq>ect 
'of  future  gain  >  and  freedom^  exciting  the  private  interest  of 
all,  would  at  length  produce  excellent  timber,"  and  the  abund- 
ance would  establish  a  plentiful  and  cheap  market :  an  eikct 
absurdly  expected  from  laws  and  ordinances. 

Indeed,  woods  in  general  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
odier  regulation.  The  society,  therefore,  think  that  those  can 
never  be  so  carefully  attended  to  as  when  they  become  private 
property,  inclosing  permitted,  and  the  felling  led  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  proprietors ;  because  their  preservation  would  be 
better  secured  by  being  committed  to  individual  interest. 
The  large  timbered  woods,  which  are  principally  situated  upon 
the  heights,  destitute  alike  of  houses  and  cultivators,  might 
remain  common  and  unindosed ;  but  their  situation  renders  all 
inspection  of  the  laws  useless.  In  some  cases  permission 
might  be  granted  the  common  people  to  depasture  a  thirds 
fourth,  £fth,  or  sixth  part,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  fo- 
rest ;  while  the  rest  should  be  inclosed  as  a  future  nursery : 
the  difficulty  in  carrying  this  timber  secures  it  for  naval  use, 
because  the  marine  alone  can  find  it  advantageous  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  which  arise  from  precipices  and  rivers,  in  i^  re* 
moval  to  the  sea. 

Adopt,  sir,  these  principles  $  let  forests  only  become  private 
property  j  let  the  proprietors  have  the  exclusive  profits  5  give 
perfect  fireedom  to  planting,  cultivation,  management,  and  sale 
of  timber ;  then  forges  and  furgaces,  arts  and  trades,  thedemands 
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for  constructing  hooses,  and  building  ahtps  of  ixrar  and  nMr-* 
chant  vessels^  would  be  furnished  with  abundimt  supplies^  and 
at  a  moderate  price:  circumstances  in  vain  expected  under 
the  present  system. 

Partial  Protection  of  Cult  are* 

Such  would  have  been  the  effect  of  freedom  over  all  the  de- 
partmentsof  agriculture>^  had  all  received  equal  protection;  but 
the  laws^  \>j  partially  protecting  8ome>  Imve  contributed  little  to 
their  advancement;  while,  at  the  same  time^  they  have  im- 
peded the  progress  of  others.  Instead  of  having  proposed, 
and  uniformly  pursued  one  reasonable  plan,  the  advancing  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  its  whole  extent — ^fbr  the  l^i^ture 
should  have  no  other  aim  but  the  puUic  wealth ;  they  have  in 
preference  protected  tod  encouraged  such  branches  of  coltui^ 
oily,  as  have  promised  to  be  of  great  or  momentary  utilitj. 
Tills  system  of  partial  apd  exclusive  protection,  these  preroga* 
^ives,  these  privileges,  and  these  regulations,  have  only  served 
to  paralyze  the  activity  and  prevent  the  progress  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture. 

And  is  it  posnble  it  should  be  otherwise?  Interest,  ^, 
possesses  a  more  prompt  and  clear  judgment  thaa  zeal  for  the 
public  good.  It  understands  how  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances and  events,  pursues  them  step  by  step;  and  by 
circuitous,  as  well  as  direct,  methods  accomplishes  its  aim'; 
while  zeal  for  the  public  good  is  occupied  in  abstract  reasoning, 
viewing  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  it  desires  they  should 
be;  forms  plans  without  ever  calculating  the  impediments  they 
may  have  opposed  to  them  in  the  execution,  by  individual  in- 
terest, which  destroys  their  power  before  any  effects  are  pro- 
duced, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public. 

Aher  these  reflections,  what  roust  be  thought  of  all  those 
laws  and  municipal  regulations  which  have  fettered  the  li- 
berty of  proprietors  and  tenants  in  the  use  and  management  of 
their  landB  ?  Of  such^  for  instance,  as  prevent  them  from  lay- 
ing 
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iog  Aowa  araUe  to  grasd,  at  ctorertbig  pa^tam  rnto  arable 
fond?  Of  such  m  relict  pkottng;  imd  prohibit  the  trans* 
planting  of  Tines  and  other  fhitt-troes?  In  short,  of  ail  thofle 
which  attempt  to  accelerate,  or  retard  by  particalar  roles,  the 
inclination  of  agriculturists  towards  any  single  branch  of  agri- 
culture more  than  another  ?  Are  the  authors  of  such  regula- 
tions better  acquainted  with  what  crops  can  be  most  advan- 
tageousiy  produced  from  the  land,  than'thoM  who  are  to  be- 
nefit by  its  productions?  And  to  render  a  country  as  pro- 
ductive as  it  is  capable,  should  not  every  person  be  permitted 
io  derive  iVom  his  land  the  utmost  possible  ddvantage? 

TTiis  advantage  osually  depends  upon  Accidental  and  unfore- 
seen events,  which  often  vary  and  rapidly  change.  A  new 
flouree  of  commerce  favours  a  new  branch  of  culture,  because 
the  profits  accruing  once  known,  induce  farmers  to  turn  theh: 
stteintion  particularly  to  that  department.  Thus  when  the 
price  of  meat  rises  in  the  market,  those  possessing  flocks,  and 
Bot  having  si^Bcient  grass  to  ^ed  them,  if  active  farmers, 
will  convert  a  portion  of  their  arable  land  into  pasture  for  the 
purpose.  When  great  hiternal  consumption,  or  the  demands 
for  exportation,  advance  the  price  of  wine  and  oil,  all  would 
occupy  themselves  in  planting  vines  and  olives;  when  the 
price  becaracf  low,  and  that  of  corn  high,  they  would  break  up 
the  land  and  sow  grain.  The  legislature  ought,  therefore,  in- 
stbad  of  obstructing,  to  encourage  this  flux  and  reflux  of  pri- 
vate interests,  without  which  agriculture,  so  far  from  advanc- 
ing, will  not  be  able  to  maintain  its  present  ground. 

Were  there  no  examples  at  present  to  establish  this  doctrine, 
how  many  might  be  found  in  the  ancient  and  modem  history 
of  an  nations?  ITie  introduction  of  luxury  into  the  Roman 
empire,  after  the  conquest  of  Asia,  effected  a  complete  change 
in  the  agriailtural  system  of  Italy.  To  illustrate  this  it  will 
only  be  necessary  just  cursorily  to  read  over  what  the  Roman 
writers  have  said  upon  the  subject,  from  which  it  appears  that  , 
the  principal  attention  of  persons  possessing  lands  in  the  en^ 
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viroDS  of  the  capital  was  taroed  to  raisiag  fraks  and  v«gisti(i* 
ble«»  and  fattening  cattle^  poultry^  fi9k>  &c.  ibr  the  use  of  th* 
table.  The  dove-cotes,  the  fiah^poods,  and  other  aimilar  esta^ 
UiahmentSjt  all  piodnced  immense  profits.  And  why  ?  Be* 
cause  the  laws  encourage  that  branch  of  indnstrj^  and  because 
such  was  the  demand  for  dainties,  that  all  their  produce  was 
scared/  sufficient  to  supply  the  puMic  tables*  at  the  dinnera 
given  on  particular  anniversaries,  and  days  of  triun^ih,  or  tm 
satisfy  the  Luculluses  and  the  Heliogabulluees  of  the  time. 

The  Boman  history  suggests  another  remark,  which  corro- 
borates this  argument.  Sallust  obaerves^  that  the  Romaic 
loldiery,  who  used  to  be  temperate  and  virtuous,  when  Syihi 
had  introduced  into  the  army  a  relaxation  of  diact|rfine,  began 
to  abaDdon  themselves  to  wine,  and  other  deb^tatkig  pieasufes«f 
Hie  consequence  was,  the  culture  of  the  vine  became  $6  preti 
fitabl^  that  according  to  the  later  writers  upoin  agrictdtuie,  it 
was  the  naost  advantageous,  and  what  they  chiefly  recomrnended 
in  their  works.  The  fostering  le|;islatioB  of  Borne  had  a  gneat 
influence  upon  this  preference;  the  distribationa  of  com  ex- 
acted £:t)m  the  tributary  provinces,  which  were  made  to  the 
immense  population  either  gratuitously,  or  at  a  very  low  pricey 
necessarily  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of  grain,  not  only  in  the 
capital,  but  through  Italy,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  i^- 
culturbts  to  other  objects.  The  consequence  was,  the  coun^ 
adjacent  to  Bome,  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  the  provinces,  were 
so  overstocked  witb  vineyards,  that  Domitian,  not  satisfied  with 
prahibitibg  the  formation  of  new  plantations  in  Italy  f,  issued 

*  Ibi  primum  insuevit  exercitus  populi  Romani  amase,  poiaie»  sig;iia, 
tabulas  pictas,  vasa  celata  mirari.    Catil.  1 1. 

f  Ad  iomtnam  quandem  ubertatem  ¥ini,  frumenti  veto  inopiam  ex- 
ifdmaxis  nimio  vioeanim  studio  tnegligt  arva  edixit.  Nequis  in  IlaEa  mh- 
ttOmetp  uiqm  in  promntOs  vinetm^  tueekkrentur  rHtetOf  lAi  plunmum  drmuiw 
poie.  ^uat.  in  Domic  Tbit  barbaious  law  wai  abolished  by  Probus. 
M.  U.  £.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  To  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  proviDces, 
observes  the  historian,  he  abrogated  and  disannulled  the  edict  of  Domitiui, 
vrbich  prohibited  the  making  new  plantations  in  Spain  and  OauL 
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att  edict  to  eradicate  a  thoie^  of  the  vines  througboot  tlie 
whole  extent  of  the  empire.  This  edict  was,  in  fact,  as  ntiga* 
tory  as  it  was  unjust;  the  superfluity  of  wine  would  have 
quickly  reduced  the  prtce^  and  re-estahlished  in  preference  the 
cultivation  of  grain;  and  it  also  furnishes  a  convincing  proof ' 
of  the  imbecilitf  of  all  laws,  in  opposing  the  vicissitudes  na« 
tnral  to  agriculture,  and  which  dearij  demonstrates  that  the 
l^slature  can  only  consult  the  public  good  by  attending  to 
the  natuxal  course  of  events. 

But  what  necessity  is  there  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
countries  foe  examples,  or  to  appeal  to  the  history  of  other 
times?  What  are  become  of  the  vines  once  so  abundant  in 
Cazalla?  Scarcely  a  single  vine-tree  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  place  which  once  was.  famous  for  its  vine3rards:  all 
hwr^  been  broken  up  and  planted  with  olives,  or  converted  into 
4nraUe  lands.  Since  the  intercourse  with  America,  which 
fcrnoerly  gave  the  preference  to  the  wine  of  that  province, 
which  then  favoured  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  interest  of 
die  landed  propriefers  nearer  the  coast  has  been  excited  j  and 
the  environs  of  Seville,  St.  Lucar,  and  Xeres,  are  become  co- 
vered with  vineyards:  the  trade  has  shewn  their  produce  the 
preference  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  exportation,  and 
the  wines  of  CazaUa,  unable  to  support  an  unequal  competi- 
tion, have  ceased  to  be  in  demand. 

This  cause,  connected  with  the  separation  of  Portugal  from 
Spain,  has  filled  diis  part  of  the  coast  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  which  have  gradually  left  the  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  La 
Montague,  which  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury supplied  the  markets  of  England  and  France.  At  the  same 
time  the  orange  plantations,  with  numerous  arable  and  pasture 
lands,  were  converted  into  apple  orchards,  because  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  cyder„  and  consequently  an  advance  in  the 
price.  In  Galicia  orange  plantations  were  appropriated' to 
other  purposes,  without  the  intervention  of  the  legislature; 
whence  it  foUows,  that  laws  can  never  so  efficaciously  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  as  ^»rivate.  interest. 
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The  interference  of  the  legislature  between  landlords  and  tc* 
nants  in  regulating  their  contracts,  which  should  only  be  de- 
termined by  their  mutual  interest,  is  not  less  prejudicial.  How 
far  do  these  statutes  intend  to  go  in  the  subject  of  agrarian  re* . 
gulation?  If,  sir,  you  attend  to  such  counsellors,  nothhsg 
will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  proprietors  or  tenants  j  the  lease,  • 
the  term,  the  rent,  the  form  of  tenure,  all  will  be  prescribed 
and  regulated  by  the  laws;  and  when  land  is  put  into  siach  a 
state  of  thraldom,  what  must  becpme  of  the  proprietors  and 
of  cultivation  ? 

Among  other  things,  a  proposal  hajs  been  made  to  restrict 
and  rate  the  price  of  land  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  Such  a  law^ 
under  the  appearance  of  justice,  would  be  pointedly  injurious. 
It  is  asserted  that  tlie  high  price  of  estates  is  owing  to  the 
avarice  of  proprietors ;  but  has  the  covetousness  of  the  tenants 
no  influence?  If  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  outbidding,  so  ap- 
parent in  the  latter,  did  not  concur  to  advance  the  rent  of 
estates,  they  would  doubtless  soon  be  at  a  lower  and  more 
equitable  ratio.  A  farm  is  never  let  so  well,  nor  finds  so  high  a 
market,  as  when  these  two  interests  are  combined :  for  as  the 
rivalship  among  tenants  induces  the  proprietors  to  ask  a  higher 
rent  for  their  estates,  so  indifference  tends  to  a  reduction  of  the 
price :  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  or  minimum,  all  con- 
tracts of  whatever  kind,  should  have  had  no  other  origin. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
estates  has  been  in  many  places  very  great,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  excessive;  but  in  every  instance  it  has  been  justified 
from  th^  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.  A  rent  is  not  un- 
reasonabfe,  where  it  has  gradually  been  fixed  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  regulated  by  tlie  princi- 
ples which  usually  prevail  in  commercial  concerns.  It  is  na- 
tural in  a  country,  where  the  population  of  the  districts  is 
great,  and  there  are  more  tenants  tlian  farms  to  let  or  lease, 
that  the  proprietor  should  be  allowed  to  give  the  law  to  the 
tenant;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  country  where  estates  ar« 
numerous,  and  cultivators  few,  that  the  tenant  should  fix  th« 
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mit  ^  th«  htm.  In  the  first  case  the  proprietor  is  denvomof 
obtainiog  for  his  estate  as  high  a  rent  as  be  can,  abJ  which 
being  advanced^  the  tenant  most  content  hims^  with  le^^s 
profit:  in  the  second^  the  tenant  will  derive  a  greater  profit, 
and  the  landlord  m«st  rest  satisfied  with  a  smaller  rent.  If, 
in  the  last  instance,  it  would  be  considered  unjust,  were  the 
law  to  raise  the  rent  in  fiivour  of  the  proprietor:  how  can  that 
be  esteeaoed  just  in  the  opposite  case,  which  reduces  the  rent 
to  enhalnce  the  profit  of  the  tenant? 

The  height  of  rents  was  intended  to  be  restrained  by  con- 
tinning  tenants  on  the  estates,  and  a  sudden  equitable  motive 
extorted  in  their  favour  a  boon,  which  they  had  long  solicited 
in  vain.  The  royal  edict  of  September  6th,  17S5,  granted 
them  the  privilege,  that  they  should  not  be  oUiged  to  pay  the 
tax  for  political  benefits,  which  had  been  assessed  on  the  pro- 
prietors by  a  decree  of  June  29th,  in  the  same  year.  But  the 
society  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  such  a  regulation  would, 
in  all  cases,  be  unprofitable  and  unjust;  unprofitable  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  tenants  dictate  to  the  landlords  respecting  the 
rent  of  estates,  for  as  they  could  not  by  any  means  advance 
the  price  of  their  estates,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bear  the  weight 
6f  the  new  impost,  and  particularly  unjust  where  the  proprietor 
had  the  power  of  rabing  his  rent;  for  if,  as  has  been  deariy- 
proved,  every  kind  of  rent  should  be  considered  equltahle 
and  proper,  fixed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, the  law  which  tends  to  deprive  property  of  this  privilege 
cannot  be  justified. 

Exclusively  of  this,  the  efiect  of  such  a  law  could  be  but 
temporary.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  landholders  would» 
after  its  premutation,  allow  their  tenants  peaceable  possession 
cf  their  farms,  without  demanding  a  higher  price  during  the 
continuance  of  the  term;  but  when  that  was  expired,  and  the 
lands  were  to  (le  re-let,  a  higher  rent  would  of  course  be  de- 
manded; which  law  does  not  and  could  not  prevent,  without 
manifest  injustice.  Landholders  would,,  under  such  circum- 
stances, raise  their  estates  with  so  much  more  avidity,  as  the 
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opportoDities  of  doing  it  w6re  rare  in  occurrence ;  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  in  a  certain  time,  rents  would  find  that 
level  which  existing  circumstances  might  produce  ih  every 
province,  and  the  laws,  without  having  accomplished  their 
aim,  would  have  produced  all  the  evils  of  their  immediate 
operation.  Has  the  privil^e  denominated  loyer  *,  graiited  to 
the  inhabitants  (^  Madrid,  produced  a  different  result  ? 

Vpoa  similar  principles  it  has  been  proposed  to  you,  sir,  to 
delay  the  expiration  of  leases  for  a  certain  time ;  but  the  so- 
ciety is  of  opinion,  that  such  a  prolongation  of  tenure  would 
be  as  disadvantageous  as  it  would  be  unjust  ^  for  though  it 
acknowledges  that  long  leases,  speaking  generally,  are  advan« 
tageous  to  agriculture,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  apprised 
that  they  are  in  some  instances  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
proprietors,  and  inconsistent  with  the  intentions  of  justice. 
In  places  where  the  rent  of  land  is  on  the  decline,  or  where 
it  is  nearly  stationary,  the  landholder,  naturally,'  without  the 
l^islature  dictating  to  him,  conceives  it  most  eligible  to  grant 
fong  leases;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  value 
of  land  is  increasing,  he  will  only  grant  short  leases  for  the 
purpose  of  rabing  his  rents  at  their  expiration.  In  this  man* 
ner  the  landholders  in  the  environs  of  Seville  have  doubled 
dieir  rents  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  from  the  year  177Q 
to  1780.  Any  law  to  prolong  the  term  of  leases  in  this 
district  would  be  highly  unjust,  because  it  would  deprive  the 
poprietors  of  this  reasonable  advantage* 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  this  increase  of  rent  only' ap* 
pe«rt  to  take  place  in  thoae  districts  wher6  estates  are  let  for 
money;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  this  increase  is  either 
•wing  to  the  augmented  population  of  the  country,  <»  to  m 

**  By  virtue  of  this  privilege  a  penoa  owning  a  house  in  Madrid  can* 
not  raise  the  rent  during  the  whole  period  the  tenant  has  possession, 
ankss  in  case  where  i  lease  has  been  granted  and  expired  i  consequently 
the  tenant  keeps  it  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  may  leave  it  when  most 
I  to  himself, 
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advance  in  the  price  of  grain^  or  perhaps  to  both  causes  at  once 
combiped.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  rent  is  paid  in  com, 
it  remains  nearly  stationary  >  for,  in  such  cases,  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  grain,  being  equally  advantageous  or  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  can  consequently  produce 
little  influence  upon  the  value  of  farms.  So  true  is  it  that 
jdstice  can  only  comport  with  the  voluntary  union  of  recipro- 
cal interests  among  the  contracting  parties. 

Equally  unjust  would  be  the  law,  which  has  also  been  pro- 
posed, that  all  rents  should  be  paid  in  corn,  and  even  in  aliquot 
parts  of  the  produce.  It  is  granted  that  no  plan  has  been 
formed  which  would  be  better  calculated  to  guarantee  <in 
equal  interest  of  a  farm  to  the.  proprietor  and  occupant,  not 
only  in  some  particular'  districts,  or  under  certain  climates  i 
but  of  .whatever  kind  the  crop  may  be,  according  to  the  state 
'of  seasons,  in  profitable  or  unprofitable  years.  Still  every 
species  of  constraint  imposed  upon  property  would  be  preju- 
dicial, and  consequently  unjust.  Such  a  kind  of  rent  requires 
continual  vigilance,  numerous  overseers,  painful  inspections, 
and  accounts  difficult  to  compare  and  audit  5  great  expepce  to 
collect,  preserve,  and  sell  the  grain  and  fruit;  and  indeed  de- 
mands that  kind  of  care  and  attention  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  habits  of  most  proprietors  *j  and  in  those  districts 
where  cultivatioH  is  in  a  high  state  of  improvement,  such  a  rent 
isMifiicult,  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  from  the  variety 

•  The  younger  Pliny  has  made  very  interesting  remarks  iipon  this 
subject.  He  observes  in  Lib.  IX.  £p.  37  to  Paulinus,  <'  Nam  priore 
lustro  quamquam  post  magnas  remissiones,  reliqua  creverunt;  inde 
plerisque  nuUa  jam  cura  minuendi  zris  alicni,  quod  desperant  posse 
persolvi,  rapiunt  etiam  consumuntquc  quod  natum  est,  uC  qui  jam 
putent  se  non  sibi  parcerc.  Occurrendum  ergo  augcsccntibus  vitiis  ct  mc- 
.  dendum  est.  Medendi  una  ratio,  ii  non  numrno^  sed  partibus  locem^  atque 
deinde  ex  meis,  aliquot  exactoret  operi,  eustodes  fructibm  ponam :  et  alioqui 
nullum  justius  genus  redditus,  quam  quod  terra,  caelum  annus  refert* 
At  hoc  magnam  fidem,  acres  oculos,  numerosas  manus  poscit ;  expcri- 
endum  tamen,  et,  quassi  in  veteri  morbo,  qucUbet  mutationes  auxilia 
tentanda  sunt.'* 
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Imd'mtiltTpiicity  of  the  crops.  Justice,  lifi^erefore/  rdqoiret 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  he"  at  liberty  to  fix  upon 
>pehat  kind  of  rent  tnight  be  inost  agreeable  to  themselves,  a& 
the  best  method  of  uniting  the  joint  interests  of  landlord  anS 
tenant.  Was  it  not  this  privilege  of  free  agency  which 
Umost  time  immemorial  established  a  corn  rent  in  Aragon^ 
and  a  money  rent  in  Andalusia^  a  greater  portion  of  Castile 
and  la  Mancha  ? 

In  fine,  sir,  you  have  proposed  to  establish  arbitrementi 
and  privileges,  to  prohibit  under-leases,  to' enlarge  or  reduce 
the  size  of  farms,  and  to  adopt  many  other  regulations  not 
less  opposite  to  the  rights  of  property  than  they  would  infringe 
upon  the  proper  freedom  of  culture.  The  society  has,  there- 
fore, extended  its  illustrations  of  the  simple  and  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rests  the  merit  of  the  case,  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  such  plans  in  detail  5  for  it  can  never  see  justice 
where  freedom  of  action,  the  proper  object  for  laws  to  gua- 
rantee, does  not  exist.  It  can  never  surmise  that^the  first  can 
be  compatible  with  privileges  decidedly  inconsistent  with  the 
second.  Indeed  it  can  never  be  persuaded  th^  welfare  of 
agriculture  can  be  promoted  by  systems  which  afford  only 
partial  protection  and  exclusive  advantage:  it  can  only  be  ad« 
vanced  by  a  just  and  general  protection,  which  by  being 
equally  applied  to  the  property  of  the  soil,  and  that  which 
it  the  produce  of  industry,  would  permit  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  to  have  their  free  and  unbiassed  operation. 


The  Mtsta*. 

This  luminous  principle  would  destroy  the  very  foundatioas 

*  This  is  a  name  given  to  an  incorporated  company  of  proprietors  of 
tmi^tory  sheep,  who  are  endued  with  shameful  privileges,  highly  pre. 
judicial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  These  privileges  are  digested 
into  a  code :  contained  in  a  book  entitled,  "  Leys  y  ordenamas  de  la 
Metta^  i'  c.  Tim  Laws  and  Regulations  of  tht  Mesta. 
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of  t  mnl  tjntMft,  the  mott  fttal  in  iti  cooteqti9Bee§  te  dw 
aims  of  agricQltqre.  For  how  could  the  enonooos  and  tbame* 
jfbl  privilegef  tirhich  are  granted  to  migratory  flocks  be  made 
compatible  with  the  practice  it  would  tend  to  introduce?  Ilie 
society,  sir,  possessing  that  spirit  of  impartiality  which  should 
ever  be  the  characteristic  of  men  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  public  welfare,  and  exempt  from  those  pre* 
judices  which  have  been  too  apparent  in  such  as  have  hitherto 
treated  on  the  Mesta,  ^ill  not  attempt  to  defend  it  as  the 
most  beneficial  system,  nor  condemn  it  as  the  most  destructive 
of  all  ruinous  plans  s  but  confine  its  view  simply  to  the  ap^ 
plication  of  the  principles,  already  mentioned,  to  the  subject 
in  question.  The  laws  and  privileges  of  this  corporation,  to» 
gether  with  every  thing  bearing  the  stamp  of  monopoly,  or 
which  proceeds  from  exclusive  protection,  ^iU  meet  its  rea« 
sonable  censure  i  but  it  will  not  allow,  on  any  consideration, 
that  the  increase  of  such  kind  of  flocks  should  be  regarded  as 
beneath  the  atteptiqn  and  encouragement  which  the  laws 
ought  to  afford  to  every  branch  of  rural  economy  and  useful 
department  of  productive  industry. 

It  might  excite  surprise  to  see  with  what  unremitting  zeal 
every  other  nation  endeavours  by  all  possible  means  to 
increase  the  (quantity  apd  improve  the  quality  of  their  wools^ 
while  we  are  only  occupied  in  its  deterioration.  The  Eng- 
lish succeeded,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  fourth, 
Heoiy  the  Eighth,  and  Elizabeth,  in  rendering  the  fleeces  of 
, their  flocks  exceedingly  fine,  by  crossing  their  native  breed 
with  that  of  Castile.  The  Hollanders,  afler  they  had  esta- 
blished their  republic,  luneliorated  their  wool  also,  by  adapting 
to  their  climate,  sheep,  imported  from  their  Indian  settlements. 
Sweden,  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Christian, 
did  the  same;  atid,  following  the  example.  Saxony  and 
Prussia  have  endeavoured  to  improve  their  wools,  by  import* 
tng  into  those  cold  climates  rams  from  En^and,  Spain,  and 
even  fh>m  Arabia.  Some  years  since  Catherine  the  Second, 
impress  of  all  the  Russias,  to  attain  this  object,  granted  pecu* 
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niaty  and  bocxiraiy  rewardi,  the  diftritmtioa  of  which  is  con- 
fided to  the  Academy  of  Scieocei  at  F^tersbofgh.  France^ 
alto>  has  appropriated  immeiite  snins  of  money  for  the  pur-  . 
pose  of  Datoializiog,  in  that  climate,  the- sheep  of  Arabia  and 
Ikidia ;  and  yet  we  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  who  formerly 
were  so  attentive  to  the  subject  as  to  cross  our  sheep  with  the 
English  breed  *,  by  which  means  we  produced  the  finest 
wools  in  Europe,  wools,  the  fineness  of  which  have  been  the 
envy  of  the  world,  we  only  act  contrary  to  our  interest  in 
this  respect.  It  most  be  granted  that  the  rearing  of  flocks 
only  affords  us  the  commercial  advantage  arising  from  the 
sale  of  wool,  while  other  nations  ameliorate  theirs  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  manufactures.  True  it  is,  that 
theyporchaie  our  wools  with  more  avidity  than  we  dlsplaj  in 
the  sale  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  them  to  us  in  a 
manufoctured  state  -,  and  thus  taking  from  Spain,  not  only  the 
price  of  the  wool,  but  also  the  remuneration  of  their  manu-* 
factoring  industry.  It  also  must  be  allowed,  that  the  value  of 
such  industry,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Ustariz^ 
amounu  to  four  times  that  of  the  raw  materials,  and  this  forms  \ 

*  Some  wild  rams  hsving  been  imported  firom  Africa  to  Cadis,  they 
were  purcbasod  by^  tbe  uncle  of  ColumelU»  who,  at  he  informs  ub, 
by  mixing  them  wi(h  his  cwrs,  considerably  improved  the  breed.  The 
rams  of  this  new  breed  were  again  crossed  with  the  ewes  of  Tarcntumi 
and  tbe  mwA  of  the  lambs  united  in  their  fleeces  the  finen^  of  staple 
a^Mfenc  in  that  cif  the  ewes,  and  the  beauty  of  eolour  admifcd  in  the 
nms.  Tbe  esceUence  of  Taientnm  wool,  lo  which  probably  we  owe  tbe 
goodness  of  our  own,  b  described  in  Varro,  Lib.  IL  cap.  9,  *•  fkaqm 
similiter  facienda  (h^  it  speaking  of  the  tmvels  of  these  animals)  in  ovi* 
bos  pellitis,  quse  propter  lance  bonitatem,  nt  sunt  Taicntiius,  et  Attics, 
pcllibus  integuntar,  ne  lana  in^uinetur,  4|Uominus  v^l  infici  i^te  possit, 
vcl  kvari,  et  pnigari.** 

It  appeals  that  the  nme  systsm  wu  again  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
pfaonsns  tha  £lef«nth,  by  a^§rtmg  m  dtcktdvemU  EngUtk  thup  mto  8jmm* 
See  on  this  subject  tbe  Cento  of  Cibdad  Real,  £p.  a?.  P.  SarailsiBlo  oon- 
jectajred,  that  the  fine-wooled  s)ieep  obtained  from  this  oUttumstanca 
tbf  name  of  martnar,  which  was  afterwards  changed  iaco  AUrmm, 
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the  most  formidable  argument  to  persons  inimical  to  the 
increase  of  sheep.  • 

But  the  society  cannot  suffer  itself  to  be  misled  by  reasons  ' 

more  specious  than  solid.  What,  then,  is  it  wrong  if  we  are 
unable  to  manufacture  our  own  wools,  to  obtain  for  them  a 
portion  of  foreign  industry ;  a  measure  to  which  our  onskii- 
folness,  poverty,  or  indolence,  has  obliged  us  to  have  recourse  > 
'What,  when  we  may  be  able,  when  we  may  be  willing  and 
desirous  to  be  industrious,  will  it  be  any  injury  to  possess 
abundance,  and  a  good  market  of  commodities  adapted  for 
the  exercise  of  that  industry  ?  What !  if  at  some  future 
period  we  should  become  a  manufacturing  people,  should  we 
not  owe  to  the  plenty  and  excellence  of  our  wool  an  infeUibld 
preference,  which  would  render  the  present  trade  in  a  certain 
degree  precarious,  and  place  foreign  industry  under  our  con- 
troul?  How  is  it  that  the  very  desire  of  gain  should  so 
far  obscure  our  sight  as  to  induce  us  to  confound  good  and 
evil! 

But  if  it  be  matter  of  astonishment  on  one  side,  that  these 
arguments  have  proved  insufficient  to  evince  the  growing  of 
wools  merits  the  protection  of  the  legislature  j  it  will  be  still 
iQore  so  on  the  other,  to  find  this  has  been  made  a  pretext  to 
defend  and  perpetuate  the  unjust  and  shameful  privileges  of 
the  Mesfa,  Extremes  should  be  equally  avoided  in  politics 
and  in  morals.  To  grant  exclusive  privileges  to  one  branch  of 
industry,  is  to  discourage  every  other ;  for  it  tends  violently 
to  excite  the  energies  of  private  interest  towards  one  particu- 
lar object,  while  it  draws  its  attention  and  activity  from  all 
the  rest.  It  is  frfeely  acknowledged  that  the  growing  of  wools 
is  a  very  profitable  branch  of  industry ;  but  that  of  cora,  upon 
which  depends  the  preservation  of  the  state,  as  being  the  sub- 
sistence of  its  citizens,  is  more  essential.  If  privileges  ought 
to  be  granted  to  proprietors  of  sheep,  should  not  a  preference 
be  given  to  the  owners  of  stationary  flocks,  which  tend  to 
enrich  and  improve  the  soil,  and  constitute  a  considerable 
stock  of  wealth  more  intimately  connected  with  the  public 
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good  ?    But  let  U9  examine  the  privileges  of  the  Mesta  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  social  economy. 

The  members  of  this  corporate  body  have  by  artifice, ob- 
tained of  the  legislature  those  laws,  which  orohibit  the  culti- 
vating lands  once  appropriated  to  pasturage;  and  although 
the  migratory  flocks  contribute  less  than  others  to  fertilize 
the  lands,  and  afford  a  smaller  quantity  of  meat  for  the  go^ 
ncral  consumption,  yet  the  want  of  n:anure  and  the  scarcity 
of  meat,  are  adduced  as  arguments  in  favour  of  this  prohibition* 
To  these  laws  may  be  applied  every  thing  already  advanced 
respecting  the  interdiction  of  inclosuresj  both  violate  and 
injure  property,  not  only  as  they  obstruct  the  proprietors  having 
the  free  management  of  their  estates,  but  also  as  they  prevent 
them  from  endeavouring  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
duce from  their  lands.  The  instant  any  proprietor  wishes  to 
break  up  his  lan3,  it  is  evident  he  hopes  to  reap  more  advan- 
tage from  it  when  cultivated  than  in  a  state  of  pasture  ;  and 
consequently  thpse  laws  which  restrain  his  liberty  in  this 
respect,  are  as  opposite  to  justice  as  they  are  to  the  general 
aim  of  rural  legislation ;  which  can  be  no  other  than  making 
landed  property  as  productive  as  its  capability  will  allow. 

Objections  equally  strong  lie  against  the  privilege,  annexed 
to  possession,  which  is  not  only  injurious  to  property,  and 
fetters  the  liberty  of  the  proprietor,  but  also  deprives  him  of 
the  right  to  choose  his  own  tenants.  This  election  is  of  con- 
sideration. Even  if  the  rent  remain  the  same,  tlie  landlord 
might  select  one  tenant  in  preference  to  another,  from  motives 
of  affection  or  friendship,  of  respect  or  gratitude  5  and  it  is  so 
much  the  more  requisite  that  the  laws  should  permit  him  to 
indulge  such  sentiments,  because  in  a  state  of  society  that 
line  of  conduct  is  the  best  which  calculates  its  interest  more 
by  moral  than  physical  advantage.  To  deprive  proprietors, 
therefore,  of  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  tenant?,  is  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  property* 

.  This  privation  is  contrary  to  justice  when  the  law  prefers . 
one  sheep-owner  to  another ;  it  becomes  still  more  so,  whea 
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H  ocean  between  the  owner  of  a  flock  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  5  and  it  it  so  In  the  bi^^hest  degree^  when  the  owner 
of  cattle  dispossesses  the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  land. 
In  the  first  instance  it  prevents  an  extended  cultivation  of 
ooni>  by  subjecting  the  land  to  a  less  productive  and  less  va« 
hiaUe  crop ;  in  the  last  it  drives  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  to 
tbe  sad  alternative^  either  of  rearing  sbeep^  contrary  to  his  in- 
dlnaUon^  or  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  his  own  lands^  and 
the  firults  of  the  labour  and  industry  whklh  had  been  applied 
to  bring  it  into  a  productive  state. 

The  pnvilegeof  ratings  in  itself  so  unjust  and  contrary  both 
to  dvil  economy  and  sound  policy^  becomes  still  more  so, 
tmifeed  with  the  numerous  other  claims  usurped  by  the  Mehta. 
The  law  prohibiting  to  break  up  pasture  land,  the  only  pre- 
tence of  which  Is  to  preserve  a  superabundance  of  pasturage, 
ought  to  view  it  in  a  contemptible  light.  The  privilege  an- 
nexed to  possession  tends  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by  im- 
peding the  competition  of  those  who  might  be  desirous  of 
]ei9t8 ;  a  competition  which  is  one  of  the  first  principles  in 
tbe  advance  of  rents.  What  can  be  said  for  this  ratings  if  it 
were  not  supposed  to  destroy  an  equilibrium  in  tbe  only 
mstance,  where  the  privilege  annexed  to  possession  not  taking 
place,  estates  would  find  their  level  ?  In  fact,  this  rating  is 
gmemed  by  previous-established  values,  and  not  according  to 
those  which  might  arise  from  the  time  and  circumstances 
when  they  are  let. 

And  what  can  be  advanced  in  fiivour  of  laws  which  have 
fixed  the  price  of  grass,  the  same  as  it  obtained  a  century  ago? 
What  other  effects  have  they  produced,  but  that  of  depre- 
ciating property,  the  progressive  value  of  which  should  only 
be  estimated  and  established  according  to  the  comparative  price 
of  other  productions  of  the  soil  ?  Why  should  the  price  of 
grass  remain  stationary,  while  that  of  wool  is  variable  ?  What,! 
when  the  unforeseen  changes  of  commerce  have  greatly  en* 
hanced  tbe  price  of  wool,  is  it  not  cruelly  unjust  thus  to  ^ 
the  price  of  grass  and  pasturage  ? 
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Th«  same  obteirations  will  apply  to  the  vahtatumi  which  oof 
laws  bare  e?er  $o  readily  looted  in  despite  of  justice.  Thcf 
areals*  veiy  injurioas  to  agriculture,  because  they  oppoM  tli» 
'COQkiaeEcial  braocb  of  it,  obstruct  the  natural  variatioii  m 
price*  and  consequently  the  just  value,  which  can  only  beoU* 
tatned  by  the  competition  that  should  exist  between  the  com* 
tracting  parties.  If  the  interdicting  of  outbidding,  the  almtgua^ 
wcHtos,  the  fuimjeniot,  the  amparos,  the  acaieih,  the  miMffr^ 
iroftce^^  and  many  other  such  barbarous  terms,  only  to  be  found 
in  the  dictionary  of  the  Mesta,  and  which  imply  the  meana 
discovered  to  depredate  the  price  of  pasturage,  in  favour  of 
the  migratory  flocks ;  it  will  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  ws 
ought  to  be  more  astonished  at  the  facility  with  which  these 
absurd  privileges  were  obtained,  or  at  the  daring  tenacity  bf 
which  they  have  been  maintained  for  two  centuries,  and  ars 
still  obstinately  supported- 

The  society^  sir,  no^er  can  acquiesce  in  such  principles.-^ 
Even  the  very  existepoe  of  such  a  pastoral  assembly,  on  which 
these  privities  have  been  conferred,  is  an  outrage  npon  all 
law  and  reason,  and  ^fae  one  by  which  it  subsists  the  most 
prejudicial  of  all.  Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
fraternity,  which  combines  the  opulence  and  power  of  a  few, 
against  the  imbecility  and  wretchedness  of  the  niany,  and 
who  forma  .body  capable  of  resisting  the  representalives  of  the 
provinces  and  ev.en  of  the  whole  nation,  who  for  two  centuries 
past  have  found  all  their  zeal  vainly  exerted  in  favour  of  agri* 
culturists  and  propf  ietors  of  stationary  cattle ;  were  it  not  for 
such  a  fraternity,  how  could  privileges  so  unboumled  ^n4 
shameful  be  maintained?  Hpw  cpuld  they  dare  solemxUytD 
contend  j^fore  the  courts  of  justice,  ^nd  defend  actions  no  lest 
subversive  of  your  authority  than  prejudicial  to  the  public  g<)od, 
the  right  which  you  possess  of  abrogating  these  privileges,  and 
of  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  depopulation  of  a  frontier  pro* 
yioce,  the  diminution  of  stationary  flocks,  the  neglect  of  cul- 
tivation in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  what  is 
ft'dl  naore  important,  the  attacks  which  are  made  upon  botli 
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fniblic  and  individual  property  ?  Deign,  sir,  to  reflect  a  moment 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Cabana  real,  which  had  no  other  aim 
than  to  place  the  cattle  of  the  whole  kingdom  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  ;  and  uniting  the  mountaineers  into  a  body, 
was  done  with  the  intention  of  securing  this  advantage.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  that  branch  otF  from  the  Pyrenees, 
and  extend  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  who  during 
winter  are  obliged  to  repair  to  the  plains  in  quest  of  that 
pasturage  and  shelter  for  the  cattle,  which  their  snow-clad 
lands  refuse,  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  strict  union  amongst 
themselves  5  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  privileges,  but 
(hat  protection  which  the  laws  have  promised  to  grant  unto 
all ;  which  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  lowland  flocks  had  be- 
gun to  appropriate  to  their  own  exclusive  use.     Hence  it  is 
that  -our  agricultural  history  presents  us  with  two  separate 
bodies,  the  mountaineers  and  the  residents  in  the  vale,  always 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  the  laws  ever  protected  the  first 
with  its  shield,  because  being  weakest,  it  stood  most  in  need  of 
•upport.     This  was  the  origin  of  the  Mesta,  and  its  peculiar 
privileges,  about  the  year  1556,  when  a  desire  of  participating 
in  the  same  advantages  induced  .those  resident  in  the  vale  to 
form  a  coalition  with  their  rivals,  and  both,  by  a  solemn  agree- 
ment, were  united  in  one  body.     This  unequal  alliance  was 
disastrous  to  the  mountaineers,  who  daily  giew  weaker  from 
that  period,  while  those  resident  in  the  vale  incessantly  in- 
creased in  number  and  riches  5  and  it  was  still  more  fatal  to 
the  public  welfare.     For  by  combining    the   influence  and  . 
wealth  of  those  resident  in  the  vales,,  with  the  number  and 
industry  of  the  mountaineers,  it^ve  birth  to  a  pastoral  cor- 
poration so  gigantic,  that,  by  force  of  sophisms  and  solicitations, 
it  contrived  not  only  to  monopolize  nearly  the  whole  herbage 
of  the  kingdom,  but  still  further  to  convert  the  fine  arable 
lands  into  open  pasture  :  thus  destroying  the  stationary  cattle, 
and  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  agriculture  and  population 
of  the  country.    The  society  does  not  think  it  censurable  that 
ikt  law  should  have  authorised  and  protected  this  pastord 
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lociety  in  those  unhappy  times^  when  the  citizens  were  obliged 
to  unite  their  strength  to  obtain  that  security,  which  they 
would  have  in  vain  expected  from  the  imbecility  of  the  laws,, 
when  the  league  of  the  weak  against  the  powerful  was  only 
exercising  the  right  of  self-defence,  and  the  legal  sanction  of 
that  league  was  a  jus^  and  legitimate  act.  But  the  legislature 
having  prohibited  these  associations  as  injurious^  the  laws 
being  general,  partial  to  no  individual,  or  particular  class,  why 
is  it  that  any  part  of  the  state  should  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
salutary  regulation  ?  in  a  word,  the  public  Indignation  and 
popular  clamour  having  been  excited  against  the  detestable 
privileges  of  the  Mesta,  why  is  this  compact  of  tlie  powerful 
against  the  weak  permitted  ?— a  compact  which  tends  to  con- 
fine that  protection  of  cattle  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of 
proprietors,  which  the  laws  should  extend  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Sufficient  has  been  advanced,  sir,  and  the  subject  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  you  should  not  refuse  to  pronounce  a  prompt 
sentence  of  dissolution  upon  this  powerful  association,  annul 
its  abused  privileges,  abrogate  its  unjust  regulations,  and  sup* 
press  its  oppressive  tribunals.  Then  would  disappear  for 
ever  that  convention  of  nobles  and  monks,  turned  shepherds, 
who  traffic  under  the  revered  sanction  of  political  magistracy. 
They  would  then  cease  to  terrify  our  ruined  agriculturists  ; 
and  with  them  would  also  disappear  the  whole  host  of  Alcaldes, 
entregadors,  quadriUiers,  and  achagucros*,  who  in  the  name  of 
the  convention  harass  and  plague  the  farmers  at  all  times  and 
in  every  place.  This  would  eventually  produce  subsistence 
for  stationary  cattle,  restore  liberty  to  agriculture,  to  property 
its  just  rights,  and  allow  reason  and  justice  to  exercise  their 
proper  offices. 

The  present  is  the  time  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  disease ; 
and  the  society  would  violate  every  law  of  its  institution  if 
it  did  not  inform  you,  sir,  the  healing  moment  is  arrived,  and 

•  Names  of  the  judges,  and  other  officers,  which  the  Mcsu  has  under 
its  command,  by  virtue  of  its  exclusive  privileges. 
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that  t^e  smallest  delay  would  be  as  opposite  to  justice,  as  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  progress  of  agriculture.    Let  the 
migratory  flocks  enjoy  the  same  equitable  protection  as  the 
laws  afford  to  every  other  branch  of  productive  industry ;  but 
let  private  interest  at  the  same  time  have  liberty  to  act^  and 
in  every  district,  in  every  period,  and  in  every  state  of  things^ 
to  embrace  such  objects  as  appear  to  o^  tba  most  advantage* 
Then  every  thing  would  be  regulated  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  by  the  influence  of  that  utility  inseparable 
from  it    While  wools  sold  at  an  advanced  price,  grass  lands 
would  let  at  a  high  rent ;  and  the  proprietors  of  flocks  would 
find  herbage  without  any  other  inducement,  becaike  it  would 
pay  better  to  graze  than  to  cultivate  the  lands.    If  on  the 
contrary  cultivation  offered  greater  advantages,  the  pastures 
would  be  broken  up,  pasturage  diminished,  and  with  it  the 
migrator}'  sheep  and  meiino  wools ;  but  cultivation,  stationary 
cattle,  and  the  population  of  the  country  would  increase.— 
This  increase  would  repay  with  usury  any  loss  arising  from 
the  former  diminution;    and  the  riches  of  individuals  also 
would  be  accompanied  by  public  wealth.    Fear  need  not  be 
entertained  about   the  quality  of   the  wools.     Their  pre- 
sent good  staple,  and  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  increased 
industry  of  Spain,  joined  with  that  of  other  countries,  would 
secure  its  continuance.    This  view  is  founded  simply  upon 
the  private  interest  of  the  proprietors  $  for  in  case  the  scarcity 
of  pasturage  should  induce  agriculturists  to  raise  the  price  of 
herbage,  the  owners  of  flocks  would  consequently  sell  their 
wools  dearer.    Thus  would  be  established  between  the  rearing 
of  sheep  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  equilibrium*,  which 
the  public  good  requires,  and  which  can  be  destroyed  only  by 
absurd  privileges  and  odious  laws. 

There  is  one  custom,  however,  which  the  society  thinks 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  recommended  proscription,  if 
the  name  of  privilege  can  be  properly  applied  to  an  usage  dure- 
nor,  not  only  to  the  existence  of  the  Mata,  but  to  that  of  the 
Cabana  real,  and  even  agriculture  itself  >  it  means  the  usage 
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•f  the  Cottodas,  -without  which  the  travelliDg  cattle  ooold  not 
subsist.  The  periodical  migration  of  those  immense  flocks, 
which  is  annually  repeated  twice,  in  spring  and  autumn,  in 
such  a  vast  extent  of  coontrj  as  the  distance  between  Leoa 
and  Estramadura,  requires  that  the  pastoral  roads  should  be 
free  and  spacious ;  and  ||ie  necessity  for  this  would  be  greatef; 
than  at  present,  because  by  the  protecting  system  of  inclosure 
here  recommended,  the  whole  country  would  be  fenced  in, 
except  the  high-roads,  bye-roads,  footpaths,  and  other  ways 
for  private  convenience.  The  society  is  anxious  to  justify  this 
eusfom  while  dedding  on  the  question  so  warmly  contested 
both  by  the  partlzans  and  the  adversaries  of  the  Mesta,  from 
the  acknowledged  necessity,  that  the  sheep  should  travel,  to 
preserve  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  Principle,  if  this  necessity 
exists,  would  not  suffer  it  to  authorise  a  privilege  for  any  con- 
sideration of  private  interest,  lest  it  should  abrogate  principles, 
rendered  sacred  by  public  utility ;  and  the  conclnsion  in  favour 
of  the  Canadas,  drawn  from  the  opinion,  that  the  sheep  ought  to 
travel  to  produce  fine  wool,  would  be  strictly  just  and  proper*. 

As  the  journeyings  of  the  flocks  were  indispensable  for  their 
preservation,  consequently  the  Canadas  were  legitimately  form* 
ed;  in  this  imperious  necessity  originated  the  migration 
of  flocks,  and  to  this  system  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  fine  ' 
staple  of  her  wools,  so  long  celebrated  through  Europe,  and 
fi)r  the  lucrative  branch  of  trade  arising  from  this  article.  It 
has  been  further  ascertained,  that  the  lofty  mountains  of  Leon 
and  the  Asturias,  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter,  would 
in  that  chilling  season  be  incapable  of  affording  nourishment 
to  the  number  of  sheep,  which  during  summer  feed  upon  their 
abundant  herbage ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  could  the  fertile 
plainsof  Est  ramadura,  scorched  by  the  sun  in  summer,  sup- 
port the  numerous  flocks  which  depasture  them  in  winter. 
Were  these  flocks  to  continue  only  one  summer  in  Estrama- 
dura,  or  one  winter  in  the  mountains  of  Babia,  scarcely  « 
single  sheep  would  survive. 

The  variety  of  pasturage  gave  rise  to  the  migration  of 
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catt1e>  which  gradually  led  to  a  system  not  with  a  view  of 
ameliorating  the  fleece,  but  of  preserving  and  increasing  the 
docks.  Subsequent  to^tlie  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Arabs,  the  Spaniards  retreated  to  those  mountainous  districts^ 
where,  at  the  present  day,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  migrating 
flocks  feed ;  there  they  transported  afi  the  property  they  had 
been  able  to  save  from  the  general  wreck.  Afterward,  when 
they  had  nearly  driven  the  Moors  from  the  plains,  they  sent  ' 
their  flocks  to  depasture  ihem,  identifying  the  limits  of  their 
property  with  the  confines  of  the  empire.  The  diversity  of 
seasons  led  them  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  respective 
,  dimates  of  each ;  and  hence  arose  the  combination  of  winter 
and  summer  feeding,  and  probably  this  circumstance  directed 
the  route  of  their  conquest ;  for  they  marched  upon  Estra- 
madura  previous  to  their  advancing  on  the  side  of  Guadar- 
rama.  After  this  fertile  province  had  been  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  the  heat  and  aridity  of  the  newly  con- 
quered country  was  combined  with  the  coolness  and  moisture 
of  the  original  possessions  j  and  thus  the  migration  of  flocks 
was  established  between  Babia  and  Estramadura,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  plain  and  vales,  long 
before  the  re- introduction  of  agriculture  j  and  when  a  spirit 
of  cultivation  revived,  it  was  obliged  to  respect  the  Canadas, 
which  had  been  formed  during  its  slumber  and  inactivity. 

l¥  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprising  that  the  Spanish  legis- 
lation, contemporaneous  with  the  ,migrating  system,  should 
have  protected  the  Canadas;  or,  to  speak  more  distinctly,  sanc- 
tioned a  custom  which  nature  and  necessity  had  combined  to 
establish  -,  and  thus  acted  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations.  The  laws  of  Rome,  where  the , 
migration  of  cattle  was  customary,  equally  protected  Canadas, 
Cicero  observes,  this  public  servitude  in  Italy  went  under  the 
denomination  of  calies  pastorum  *.  Varro,  also,  reports,  that 
in  hk  time  the  sheep  of  Pouilla  travelled  in  the  summer  sea- 

*  **  Pro  Sextio,  Italicse  calks,  atquc  pafttorum  ttabula^** 

*  son, 
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tDUt  even  as  far  as  Samoiam,  an  imo^ense  distandp^  Sot  the 
purpose  of  depasturing  tbe  mottntains  of  that  country  *«  He 
also  mentions  the  inignttipn  of  horses^  and  assures  lis  that  bis 
own  flocks  were  sent  every  stmini^  to  feed  9pon  the  moon-' 
iains  of  Reuse.  Thus  it  appears  in  aUnost  every  coontzy 
private  interest  has  known  how  ig  derive  advantage  frovi 
the  diversity  of  seasons  and  climates  5  and  the  laws>  by  piQ^ 
lecting such conductj  b»v# erected  upon  thii<»mbioatiop  the 
wealth  of  tbb  state. 

But  although  other  taatieils  hai^  b0eii  ic<tMaiBled  with  mi- 
gratory flocks>  and  protected  OiMda$  by  their  laws>  yft  ngo0 
ever  formed,  and  took  under  its  immediate  protection,  an  as* 
sociation  of  shepherds^  assembled  under  the  authori^  of  pub« 
lie  magistrate5>  to  commit  hostilities  against  odtivatiOD  and 
stationary  cattle,  and  to  annihilate  both  by  ezdilslve  rights 
and  enormous  privileges ;  none  has  authorised  a  prerogative  of 
doubtful  origin,  pemidous  in  its  tendency,  oppressive  in  its 
exercise,  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of  property;,  none  has 
establisbed  in  favour  of  the  systemi  itinerant  courts,  )ivhich^ 
armed  with  overwhelming  power,  appear  every  where  cmslw 
log  the  impotent  with  all  their  fbrcci  but  never  taking  oog^ 
nlsance  of  the  crimes  ccMnmitted  by  the  rich  ^  none  has  ever 
legitimated  such  an  assemblyi  sanctioned  its  r^ulationSji 
and  allowed  its  representatives  to  oppose  the  defenders  of  th^ 

people's  rights;  none ^but  enough  has  been  already  said* 

The  society  has  pointed  out  the  evil ;  it  remains  for  yo^,  sir> 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

MoHmmn  Tamru. 

Another  evil  still  more  invetaatt,  and  axm  fital  to  tlie 
ioleiests  of  agriculture,  solicits  your  inamediate  attention. 
There  would  not  appear  that  eagerness  (^becoming  members 
of  the  Mt$ta^  if  the  laws^  wbile  they  encouraged  the  incrfa?^ 

•ii|.aeap.s. 
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of  the  flocks  belonging  to  a  small  noaib^  of  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals,  did  not  at  the  same  time  favour  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  that  association,  by  continually  alienating 
pjivate  interest  from  cultivating  the  soil,  rearing  stationary 
cattle,  and  turning  the  capital  and  interest,  whith  might  animate 
and  invigorate  them,  to  less  important  objects.  The  society,  con** 
vinced  from  the  clear  principles  by  which  it  has  been  directed 
in  its  course,  will  point  out  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  par- 
tially with  wluch  the  laws  of  Spain  have  regarded  property. 

It  is  impossible  equitably  to  encourage  individual  interest, 
and  grant  it  permission  to  acquire  landed  property  *,  without 

&vouring 

*  The  priihary  object  of  all  tgrariin  laws  enacted,  or  proposed  amoag 
ihe  Romans,  was  to  prevent  this  accumulation,  and  to  preserve  a  partial 
equality.  Romulus  assigned  an  ingera,  two  arpents,  about  an  acre  and 
three  quarters  of  land,  to  every  citizen,  Varro  I.  xo.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  the  allowable  quantity  was  eztehded  to  seven  arpents, 
about  six  acres.  Curius  Dentstus  would  not  have  a  larger  quantity ; 
constantly  giving  a  refusal  when  -the  people  wished  to  confer  fifty  upon 
hhn,  as  the  reward  of  his  distinguished  victories.  Yet,  subsequently,  mono- 
poly of  land  made  a  rapid  progress.  In  the  year  of  Rome  385,  Licinius 
Stolo  endeavoured  to  restrain  it,  by  assigning  to  every  citizen  seven  arpents 
of  land  from  the  republic,  and  ordaining  by  law  that  no  one  should  pos- 
sess property  to  a  greater  extent  than  five  hundred  arpents,  or  about  493 
English  acres  of  land.  But  so  inveterate  and  far-spread  was  the  evil, 
that  8toh  himself  was  condemned  by  this  very  law  for  having  granted  to 
his  son  five  hundred  arpents,  while  he  retained  an  equal  number.  Long 
after  this  period  the  attempts  to  put  this  law  in  execution  occasioned 
those  lamentable  seditions  and  insunectioos  in  which  the  Gracchi  fell; 
and  when,  for  the  first  time,  Rome  embnied  her  hands  in  the  blood  of 
her  own  citizens.  The  conquests  and  the  proscriptions  of  SyUa,  toge- 
ther with  his  extravagant  folly,  increased  the  evil,  and  placed  it  beyond 
the  nmcb  of  leaody.  Unavailing  was  all  the  zeal  of  the  tribune  Ser- 
vUius  RuUus  tp  put  in  force  the  i^grarian  law :  Cicero,  then  consul,  de* 
dared  himself  its  antagonist  i  (read  his  discourses  upon  agrarian  law) 
altlfbugh  among  other  admissions  he  acknowledged,  that  scarcely  two 
thousand  proprietors  could  be  found  in  Rome,  notwithstanding  tho  po» 
pulation  of  the  city  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand.  '*  Non  esse  in 
civitate  duo  millia  hominum  qui  rem  haberent.*'  Ik  Officiif,  Lib.  n«9l. 
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favouring  the  •cettDiAa(ti<m  of  riches  in  the  hands  6f  a  snail 
namber^  and  legalizing  tt^  consequent  inequality  of  fortunoi 
which  is  the  teeming  sourccf  of  the  erimes  and  the  miseries 
which  trouble  and  infest  society. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  it  canliot  be  denied,  that  the 
augmentation  of  wealth  is  a  real  evil ;  but  further  than  it  is  ft 
necessary  evil^  it  will  $nd  in  itself  an  effectual  remedy.  When 
all  aspired  after  riches,  the  natural  vidssitudes  of  time  and 
circumstances  would  occasion  them  to  pass  rapidly  from  one 
hand  to  another;  consequently  the  same  persons  would  not  be 
able  to  accumulate  a  very  large  portion,  nor  retain  that 
portion  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  the  same  influence  which 
Inspired  this  aim  in  all  would  encourage  some,  and  become 
an  obstacle  to  others;  and  if  the  natural  progress  of  accumn^ 
lating  wealth  did  not  place  all  upon  the  same  level,  riches,  at 
least,  would  become  the  reward  of  industzy,  and  an  object  of 
regret  to  indolence  and  inactivity. 

And  further,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  equality  of  rig|kts, 
inequality  in  fortune  would  produce  the  most  beneficiid 
efiects.  It  is  this  equality  of  rights  which  places  the'  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  in  a  reciprocal  state  of  dependence 
upon  each  other,  wiiich  forms  between  them  a  firm  bond  of 
union  arising  from  natural  interest;  and  which  o^en  substi* 
tutes  those  in  narrow  circumstances  in  the  place  of  the  more 
considerable  and  wealthy.    Indeed  it  is  the  motive  whidi 

The  testimony,  of  Plmy  hu  been  already  quoted^  and  he  further  observes, 
that  all  the  lands  of  Africa  in  the  time  of  Nero  were,  exclusively^  in  the^ 
hands  of  a  very  few  proprietors ;  and  Ammiianus  MarcelKmis  induces  ns 
to  infer,  that  this  abuse  contimied  to  increase  till  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  Such  vras  iht  state  of  Rome  when  the  city  was  taken  by 
Akric,  Gibbon,  voL  v.  cb«  81.  What  conclusion  follows^  but  that  in 
the  progress  Of  the  human  mind  towards  perfection^  it  is  easier  to  draw 
oiFsodety  from  a  primitive  good,  than  to  leooncile  a  chimerical  equality 
of  fortune  with  ^e  establishment  of  property?  Since,  therefore^  the  «o-^ 
cumulation  of  it  in  die  same  hands,  though  an  evil,  is  a  natural  result^ 
what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  legislature  to  increase  the  inoonvenkaec, 
or  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  a  mimmum  f 
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rmues.and  «n«miniges  individual  iBtereit,  by  cemmunieating 
to  it  much  more  activity^  by  the  eonslderation  that  all  having 
equal  dudes,  eaeh  may  hope  to  attain  the  object  of  hit  ambi- 
tion. 

Ihe  laws  would  not  then  have  sought  in  vain  to  accomplish 
die  6od,  whSeh  the  investigations  of  this  society  have  had  ia 
view,  and  A  its  reflections  made  upon  those  things,  which 
have  operated  as  drawbacks  upon  commerce,  and  the  eirca* 
ktiott  of  landed  property ;  which  have  entailed  the  lands  in 
perpetual  sucGessioa  upon  certain  families  and  corporations, 
fyr  ever  excluding  other  citizens  fifom  the  slightest  hope  of 
beeomii^^  sharers,  granted  indefinite  permission  to  increase 
audi  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  absdutely  prohibited  their 
diminution  $  and  thus  constituted  an  endless  monopdy,  an  in- 
creasing abyM,  whidi  ere  long,  if  continued,  will  ingolph  the 
wealdi  of  the  kingdom*.  Such  am  the  effects  produced  by 
the  lawir  which  fiivour  mort-main. 

What  astonishing  things  could  this  sedtty  say  if  it  at- 
tempted to  describe  all  the  eftcts  produced  by  these  laws, 

*  An  excellent  work»  "  On  the  Rights  qf  the  Cromn  fner  Breperty  m 
Mort'-main^  published  in  170^1  by  our  learned  colleague  the  Count  de 
CampOinanes,  spares  us  the  trouble  of  making  quotations  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  proves  by  numerous  arguments  and  authorities,  the  justice  of 
th«  law  ho  pr^posts,  by  demottStratins;i  £rpm  a  multitnde  of  witnesses, 
who  have  seen  to  what  monstrous  excess  the  accumulation  of  landed 
property  in  mort*main  tenure  hath  been  carried  in  Spain ;  yet  to  cono- 
borate  this  necessity,  we  will  copy  here  the  remarkable  expressions  by 
Which  the  counsellor  of  Oalicia  commences  bis  plea  (in  the  question  of 
majorats  or  primogenitures)  printed  at  Madrid,  and  entitled  **  Natural 
Reason  in  ftivour  of  Odieia.''  Nearly  the  whole  land  of  Galioia,**  he  oV- 
setves»  speaking  direct  to  the  pointy  **  hath  been  alienated  from  the 
CMWB,  and  appropriated  to  ooiporatie&s,  monasteries,  churches,  and  fni' 
temities;  tndtiie  remainder apporttoned  out  amoi^  many  dukes,  earls, 
marquises  and  nobles  belonging  to  this  or  other  prorinces.**  This  rn\ 
Is  so  much  the  flu>re  to  be  lamented  because  it  exists  in  a  province  which 
includes  a  teofkk  paft  of  the  whole  populatisa  ia  ^in :  and  a  judg- 
ment ouy  be  formed  from  this,  of  all  dM  rest. 
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and  all  the  relations  ibey  bear  to  social  otim !    B^  Am  md  • 
proposed  in  this  memoir  necessarily  cottfiaes  its  vievra  aa4 
reflecttcms  to  the  injuries  they  do  to  agricoltura 

The  greatest  of  all  is  the  advancing  the  value  of  hmde4 
property*  Lands,  like  other  commercial  artides,  vaiy  io  frtoe 
as  they  are  scarce  or  plenty;  Ihey  become  dear  yri^im  th« 
quantity  in  the  Aiarket  is  stti^l»  and  dseap  when  it  is  graat«^ 
Thus  among  the  mass  of  articles,  which  circttkte  « com* 
merce,  land  will  form,  in  all  cases^  the  first  priaeipie  of  thm 
value,  and  will  itself  be  highest,  as  in  general  this  kind  of 
property  is  preferred  to  all  others. 

The  price  of  lands  in  Spain  is  e«orbihUit,  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  that  is  to  be  purchased  i  and  Ais  scarcity  of 
disposable  estates  principaUy  arises  from  the  immense  4|«ian« 
tity  of  lands  in  a  state  of  mort-misafii  this  is  a  6ei  so  clear, 
that  it  does  not  require  proof.  The  evil  is  aeknowledgiad:  it 
remains  only  to  shew  its  disastrous  efiects  upon  i^ieok^re^ 
that  ycfa,  sir,  may  remove  them. 

What  these  eflfcets  are  Boay  easily  be  known  by  simpty  oeoH 
paring  the  advantages  which  arise  from  a  ^ecility  in  acqmring 
landed  property  i  and  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  pur«> 
chasing  with  dificolty.  If  a  oomparisoin  be  made  respecting 
the  i^culture  of  diflerent  districts,  or  oonmtiies,  where  the 
price  6£  knd  is  low,  moderate,  or  very  high,  there  will  need 
no  other  proof  of  the  assertion. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  an  instance  of  the  first 
case*5  consequently  the  capital  of  the  rich  is  there,  from  pre* 


*  In  a  foreign  journal  of  1792,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  agricul- 
tural tinproveroents  in  (he  United  States,  It  is  suted,  that  from  (he  month 
#f  August  17S9,  to  Sfptt0ib«r  1700,  tlM  Afneikaiia  sa^oHeA  SaifiSf 
barrels,  or  barques,  of  flour  and  biscuit;  1,138,458  bushels  of  wheat; 
9i,1se  of  barley;  S,109,137  Indian  eer»$  ts.^Ma  ef  sets ;  lIsaofBar- 
bary  corn;  ts,753  of  aommoii  and  FitHcb  beans;  isie  hogAeaisaf 
potatoes; 'ieo,i4S  bags  of  iSoe;  iis,4eeef  tabaoee,  bcslits  twe  mUMaes 
bashcU  of  com  wed  ia  the  diMillerits»  and  yet  ^  pepeMeaef  fSM 
vpublic  did  not  then  exceed  4,000,000  of  iehsMtanci. 

N  3  fercnce. 
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fuenee,  emfdoyed  in  cultivation.  A  part  is  appropriated  0 
the  purchase  of  the  laod>  another  to  stock,  indose,  and  plant 
It;  and  another  in  establishing  a  culture  best  calculated  to 
render  it  productive.  The  result  has  bben,  agriculture  in  that 
country  has  ooade  such  aa  amazing  progress,  that  it  would 
have  been  incredible,  had  it  not  been  denaonstrated  by  the  po« 
palation  having  been  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and 
the  immense  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  it  has  f  xporte^  to 
edier  countries  ^« 

But,  exclusive  of  this  extraordinary  low  price,  the  conse- 
quence of  accidental  and  unstable  circumstances,  wherever  a 
ftee  circulation  of  landed  property  exists^  which  tends  to  fix 
die  price  of  land;  agriculture  must  prosper. 

The  consideration  inseparable  from  great  landed  property, 
the  state  of  dependence  in  which  all  other  kind  of  proprietors 
Comparatively  are,  the  security  of  such  property,  the  ease  with 
which  its  produce  is  ehjoyed,  and  the  fiicility  of  transmitting 
it  to  posterity,  will  ever  render  it  the  primary  object  of  human 
ambition.  The  wishes  and  the  savings  of  all  tend  toward 
this  point,  and  when  laws  do  not  oppose  the  natural  impulse^ 
it  becomes  a  most  powerful  encouragement  of  cultivation. 
England,  where  the  price  of  land  is  not  low,  but  moderate, 
and  where  notwithstanding  agriculture  flourishes;  aflbrds 
an  exajmple  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 

But  this  tendency  has  natural  limits  in  the  deamess  of 
laiids;  for  a  diminution  of  produce  being  the  conseqnence  of 
such  deamess,  their  acquisition  will  become  le^s  an  object  of 
anxious  desire.  When  the  capital  employed  on  estates  pro- 
duces a  lar^  interest,  the  purchase  pf  lands  will  be  a  good 
speculation :  and  thus  in  North  America,  when  they  bring  in  a 
moderate  revenue,  it  is  still  as  wise  and  certain  a  speculation 

*  The  low  price  of  land  naturally  operates  upon  that  of  its  prodac- 
tioai,  and  gives  an  actiWty  to  commerce,  which  conve3rs  them  in  such 
eases  to  the  most  distant  countries.  If  it  were  not  so»  how  could  rice 
brought  from  Philadelphia  be  sold  cheaper  at  Constantinople  than  what 
IS  exported  fjom^  Italy  or  Egypt  ? 
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as  it  is  10  England :  indeed^  when  the  retarn  is  at  the  lowet t 
possible  minimum;  either  persons\flo  not  purchase  lands^  or, 
if  they  do,  it  can  only  be  from  a  motive  of  pnde  or  vanity, 
which  is^  at  pteaent,  precisely  the  case  in  Spain. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  eflfects  are  likely  to  result  from 
sucli  a  state  of  things  it  must  immediately  be  seen,  that  capi- 
tal diverted  from  estates  will  be  employed  in  rearing  cattle, 
in  trade,  manu&ctures,  or  some  other  lucrative  concern.  2. 
No  person  would  sell  his  estate  but  from  necessity,  not  having 
any  probability  of  acquiring  another.  3.  None  would  buy 
unless  to  secure  a  part  of  his  fortune,  having  no  other  motive 
« to  induce  him  to  purchase,  than  that  what  costs  much  will  re« 
turn  but  little.  4.  Purchasers,  who  did  not  aim  to  enrich 
themselves  by  becoming  proprietors,  would  not  improve  the 
estates  they  have  acquired,  for  the  dearer  they  bought,  the  less 
money  they  would  have  remaining  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
soil :  besides  tliey  would  rather  purchase  more  lands  than 
improve  what  they  already  possessed.  5.  After  the  desire  of 
accumulating  large  domains,  follows  that  of  rendering  them 
unalienable;  for  nothing  approximates  so  near  the  wish  of 
securing  proper^^  as  that  of  entailing  it  to  posterity.  6. 
With  the  opulence  of  mortmain  corporations,  and  families, 
increases  the  quantity  of  lands  in  mortmain ;  for  the  first  ac- 
quire more  as  their  means  of  acquiring  multiply;  and  unable 
ever  to  alienate  what  thty  once  purchased,  the  progression  of 
their  wealth  must  be  indefinite.  J.  Mortmain  miist,  at 
length,  cease  by  purchasing  all  saleable  estates,  both  large  and 
small :  of  the  first,  because  none  but  such  opulent  ^milies 
and  corporations  can  purchase  in  those  cases,  and  of  the  second, 
because  the  number  of  those  able  to  purchase,  being  con* 
siderable,  renders  the  price  enormous.  Such  are  the  causes 
wluch  have  placed  in  a  few  hands  the  greater  part  of  the  ^ 
estates  in  Spain. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  must  be  the  state  of  agri* 
culture?  The  first  bad  consequence  resulting  from  this 
lystem,  is  the  forming  a  tenure  separate  from  property,  for  it 
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is  imp<M8ibl«  Sttdh  great  proprietori  ibould  culttvlrte  thdt 
estates;  andj  if  it  were,  tbej  woold  not  be  disposed^  and  even 
if  tftey  did  ecdtivate  theni,  it  M^oold  be  but  a  very  unpro* 
ductive  ccdtum.  If^  &6tn  tiecessity  or  caprice^  such  persons 
wete  induced  to'  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  part  of  their 
46main8  -,  in  those  instances  an  immense  but  feeble  and  ill- 
cbnducted  culture  would  be  the  consequence;  examples  of 
which  fact  are  fomished  by  several  very  large  farms,  and 
rtive-plantations,  in  Audalusia.,  These  are  cultivated  by  lords 
Of  conventual  bodies,  who  prefer  pleasure  to  pro^t,  like  those 
<)pulent  Romans  whom  Columella  justly  reproached,  when  he 
charged  them  with  substituting  for  arable  and  nseful  fields, 
pastures  for  rearing  fine  horses,  ornamental  plantations,  plea- 
sure-gardens and  ^h-ponds,  artificial  fountains  and  cascades; 
in  a  word,  all  the  ejttcavaganci^s  of  rural  luxmy,  to  thela- 
.bours  of  usefiil  husbandry. 

When  proprietors^  give  themselves  up  to  indolence,  and 
nvd  upoft  the  rent  of  their  estates,  all  their  industry  and  attention 
will  be  turned  to  the  advancement  of  their  rentals,  and  these 
they  will  raise,  as  the  case  has  been  among  us^  to  the  highest 
^ssible  rate.  In  such  $,  state  of  things  agriculture  presents 
no  alluring  advantages,  capital  is  taken  not  only  from  property, 
but  fVom  the  cultivaUon  of  the  lands,  which  are  committed 
into  fbeble  and  indigent  hands,  who  still  become  poorer 
and  more  impotent ;  for  it  is  clearly  demonstrable,  that  land 
is  only  rendered  productive  by  the  advantages  afforded  to  the 
cultivator :  what  then  can  a  farmer  expect  to  do  who  possesses 
no  other  implement  or  strength  for  agricultural  operations 
Aan  his  spade  and  his  own  arm  ?  In  a  word,  even  rich  pro- 
prietors themselves,  instead  of  employing  their  capitals  to  the 
amelioration  and  improvement  of  their  lands,  devote  it  to 
other  objects,  as  is  the  case  of  so  many  great  lords  and  con« 
ventual  societies  who  possess  immense  flocks,  while  they  suffer 
the  vast  domains  to  remain  unindosed^  without  husbandmen^ 
and  destitute  of  all  the  means  requisite  fbr  profitable  culture. 
These,  sir,  are  not  the  exaggerated -assertions  of  a  mis- 
guided 
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guided  seal  for  the  public  welfare ;  they  are  gtievous  realities, 
of  which  you  will  be  instatitl/  convinced  by  ofily  casting  a 
coup  d'oeil  over  the  state  of  our  provinces.  U  there  one  in 
which  the  greater  and  best  portion  of  the  land  is  not  under 
mortmain  tenure ;  where  the  price  of  estates  is  not  so  great 
that  the  tenant  scared/  can  derive  a  profit  of  one  and  a  half 
per  cent. ;  where  the  rent  of  land  is  tipt  advanced  to  a  scan- 
dalous height;  where  estates  are  not  uninclosed^  unitihabited^ 
devoid  of  wood>  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation^  and 
every  means  of  amelioration;  whet9  culture  is  not  left  to  ig- 
norant and  indigent  fiirmers )  where,  in  a  word^  money  re« 
fused  to  agriculture,  has  not  been  employed  in  other  under* 
takings  ? 

Some  provinces,  doubtless^  may  be  mentioned,  Vhere,  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  lgi« 
cility  of  irrigation,  and  the  unwearied  assiduity  of  the  inha- 
bitants, agriculture  has  flourished,  notwithstanding  the  pow* 
erful  and  pernicious  influence  of  this  desolating  system;  but 
these  very  provinces  afford  the  most  irrefragable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fatal  consequences  resulting  from  mortmain  tenure. 
Take,  for  esumaple,  Castile,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient 
denomination,  the  granary  of  Spain. 

This  province  was  formerly  the  focUs  of  our  national  trade 
and  wealth.  When  the  Moors,  possessed  of  Granada,  injured 
the  navigation  and  trad«  on  the  coasts  of  Andalusia,  and 
harassed  tliose  belonging  to  the  Aragonese;  the  navigation  of 
the  Castilians,  which  extended  along  the  northern  coast 
from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  those  of  Portugal,  divertpd  the 
commeicial  energies  and  intercourse  towards  the  interior  of 
Castile,  and  the  cities  of  this  province  were  speedily  filled 
with  fiiGtori.e8  and  counting-houses.  The  recapture  of  Gra* 
oada,  the  nnion  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  prodigiously  extended  the  commercial  relations  of 
Spain ;  national  Wiealth  and  prosperity  rapidly  incneased,  and 
money,  till  then  confined  to  the  markets  of  Castile,  expanded  its 
influence  through  remote  countries,  difiusing  every  where 
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affluence  and  ease.  Every  thing  then  tended  rapidly  to  ad- 
vance^ except  agriculture ;  at  least  the  progress  of  this  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  arts^  of  trade,  commerced,  and  navigation, 
which  took  a  soaring  ^'ght.  But  while  the  wealth  and  popu* 
lation  of  the  cities  were  thus  rapidly  increasing  to  an  astonish- 
ipg  height,  the  depopulation  of  the  villages  and  the  neglect  of 
cultivation  quickly  discovered,  bow  unstable  were  the  founda- 
tions  of  this  ephemeral  prosperity. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon  may  be  traced  to  the. 
system  of  mortmain.  Nearly  the  whole  landed  property  of 
Castile  at  that  period  belonged  either  to  the  church  or  other 
reli^ous  foundations,  whose  wealth,  at  the  commencement 
small,  had  been  augmented  beyond  all  reasonable  proportion : 
in  Castile  the  most  ancient  and  ptiost  powerful  majoratSy  or 
primogenitures,  were  formed  with  the  estates  of  n'cA  men  (the 
great  of  that  time).  Greater  part  of  the  grants  of  king 
Henry,  gracias  Hcnriquenas,  proceeded  from  Castile,  and  ^ntere 
entailed  in  perpetuity  by  the  very  laws  which  ^ught  to  have 
guarded  them  by  restrictive  limits.  Perpetual  entails  were  as 
frequent  at  th^t  time  as  they  were  consida^ble  in  Castile  ^ 
because  they  fifford^d  fi  facility  of  conveying  property  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  younger  branches  of  fgmilies  in  favour  of  the 
elder  3  and  the  cruel  law,  denominated/or&,  which  authorised 
an  unequal  partition  of  property  among  children,  was  naost  in- 
jurious in  those  instances,  where  there  exists  the  most  wealth, 
llie  very  opulence  of  Casdle  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  ad- 
mission of  mortnoain,  by  the  establishment  of  new  monasteries, 
colleges,  hospitals,  fraternities,  advowsons,  vicarial  endow- 
ments, masses,  anniversaries,  and  a  variety  of  other  channels, 
through  which  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  mortmain  the 
wealth  of  the  dying,  who  evinced  the  most  lavish  prodig^ity, 
influenced  by  the  impulse  of  piety,  the  advipe  of  superstition, 
or  remorse  of  conscience  for  prior  avidity.  How  then  is  it 
possible  sufficient  land  should  remain  in  this  province  freo 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  mortmain,  to  aflbrd  opportunities  for 
employing  its  wealth  and  in^ustr)*  ?     And  how  can  they  emr 
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ploy  their  capital  for  the  advancement  and  encoorgement  of 
agnculture^  who  adopt  so  many  different  methods  of  burying 
their  property  in  the  treasuries  of  indolence  ? 

Tlie  glory  of  Castile  was  at  length  eclipsed.     Commerce^ 
which  first  visited  the  parts  of  the  east  and  the  souths  at  length 
took  up  her  residence  at  Seville,  attracted  to  her  the  wealth  of 
Castile^  ruined  its  manufactures^  depopulated*  villages, ^and 
heaped  desolation  and  misery  upon  the  whole  country.    Had 
this  province,  at  the  epoch  of  its  prosperity,  established  a  flou-' 
lishiog  and  improving  culture,  that  would  have  continued  the 
reign  of  plenty,  plenty  would  have  nursed  industry,  industry 
would  have  supported  commerce,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
removal  of  the  ports,  tiches  would  have  continued  to  flow^ 
9t  least  for  a  long  time,  through  their  accustomed  channels. 
But  agriculture  once  destroyed,  everything  in  Castile  fell 
with  the  frail  foundations  of  its  precarious  prosperity.    What 
vestiges  of  its  former  splendour  remain,  save  the  skeletons  of 
its  numerous  cities  and  towns,  once  well  peopled,  filled  with 
pianu&cturers  and  factories,  warehouses  and  shops,  where  at 
present  nothing  is  visible  but  churches,  convents,  and  hos- 
pitals, that  have  survived  the  devastations  of  which  they  bad 
been  the  superinducing  ofuse  } 

If  the  commerce  and  industry  of  other  provinces  gained  by 
the  revolution,  which  caused  the  loss  to  Castile,  their  agri- 
culture, contaminated  with  the  same  infection,  has  shared  a 

•  An  idOBL  mty  be  formed  of  the  progress  made  in  depopulation  from 
the  observations  of  Manriqua*  quoted  by  Campomanes,  that  in  the  fifty 
preceding  3rears  the  monasteries  had  been  trebled,  numerous  families  had 
emigrated,  the  priests  had  increased,  and  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns 
were  multiplied.  Manriqua  stated  the  diminution  of  the  population  at 
seven  times  its  original  number;  and  briefly  observes  the  city  of  Burgos, 
which  contained  700p  families,  had  no  more  than  3oo.  The  5000  in 
Leon  were  reduiped  to  500»  and  many  villages  were  completely  deserted. 
He  adds  that  there  only  remained  VaUadolid,  which  was  supported  by  the 
chancery ;  Salamanca  by  its  university ;  and  Segovia  by  its  manufacture  of 
cloth.  Manriqua  wrote  in  the  year  1624;  and  from  that  period,  to  the 
end  of  th«  seventeenth  century,  population  coaiinucd  to  decrease. 
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timilar  ^ite.  Suffice  to  cite  at  an  etamplt^  die  lands  in 
Andalusia,  the  centre  of  American  comaieree,  for  the  space 
of  two  centuries.  Can  time  be  found  in  that  prorince  a  single 
rural  establishment  which  indicates  the  emplojrment  of  capital 
in  agricultural  improvement)  Not  an  acre  of  cleared  land, 
not  a  canal  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  or  irrigation,  not  any 
kind  of  machine,  no  species  of  amelioration,  nor  a  sin^e  mo- 
nument that  tends  to  shew  where  wealth  exerts  its  energies 
or  influence  in  £ivour  of  cultivation.  Such  a  spirit  (>£  enter- 
jHise  is  only  discoveraUe  in  countries  where  property  has  a 
£ree  circulation,  where  it  holds  out  advantages  to  the  occupier, 
where  it  passes  from  the  hands  of  the  poor  and  incapacitated  to 
the  rich  and  industrious  cultivators ;  and  not  in  those  where 
estates  are  unalienably  attached  to  ftmilies  rained  by  luxury, 
or  to  perpetual  corporadoos,  which,  from  die  very  permanency 
of  their  nature,  are  repugnant  to  a  spirit  of  acdvity,  and  by 
their  oppressive  weight,  crush  down  all  profitable  industry. 

This  wretched  state  of  agriculture  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  climate  iti  any  of  our  provinces.  Cultivation  in  B^tica, 
under  the  Romans,  vras  in  the  most  flourishing  state.  This 
fact  is  attested  by  Columella^  the  principal  writer  on 
rural  economy  among  the  Latins,  and  who  was  himsdf  a  na« 
tive  of  this  country.  It  did  not  decline  under  the  Arabic 
dynasty,  notwithstanding  the  government  was  despotic  5  but  in 
Ihose  periods  nunrtmain  tenurfs  were  unknown,  and  the  nu» 
merous  other  trammels,  which  in  the  present  period  put  re- 
straint upon  property  and  obstruct  the  freedom  of  cultivation. 
£ver  since  the  re-conquest  of  these  provinces  by  the  Spaniards, 
insteadof  agriculture  advancing  it  has  been  on  the  decline: 
the  raising  of  oil  and  wheat  has  considerably  diminished;  the 
sale  of  figs  and  silk,  in  which  the  Mahometans  carried  on  such 
an  extensive  and  profitable  trade,  is  neariy  reduced  to  nothing. 
But  why  say  more :  the  system  of  irrigation,  practised  so  suc- 
cessfully in  Granada,  Murcia,  Valencia,  the  only  parts  where 
its  beneficial  effects  are  at  present  experienced,  was  it  not  in— 
troduced  and  established  by  the  industry  of  the  Moors  ? 
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Let  dien  tbe  infamoot  bonds  which  cn^ve  die  spirit  ef 
culture  instantly  be  burst  asunder.  The  society  is  perfectly 
aware  with  what  caudon  and  respect  it  should  give  its  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  mortmain.  Hie  inalienability  of  estates 
belonfii^  to  ecdesiasdcal  and  civil  corporations  are  con* 
nected  with  motives  so  revered^  and  views  so  respectable^  that 
it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  take  them  into  consideratiea  $ 
but  having  been  solicited  by  you  to  discover  and  propose  the  best 
m^ans  of  reviving  the  spirit  of  agriculture*  the  society  could 
sot  betray  your  confidence,  from  a  mistaken  regard  for  absurd 
prejudices,  by  not  making  the  proper  application  of  its  pria. 
ciples. 

Ecclesiastical  Estates  in  Mortmain, 

Ecdetiastical  mortmain  is  no  less  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  Castilian  legisUition  than  it  is  *o  political  economy.  It  was 
a  venerable  maxim  of  antiquity  among  us,  that  neither 
churches  nor  convents  should  possess  any  estates  as  their 
own  'y  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  maxim  the  acquisition  of  such 
kind  of  property  was  prohibited  by  a  fundamental  statute. 
This  law  solemnly  promulgated  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  by 
tbe  cortcz  *  of  Beneventa,  and  in  that  of  Castile  by  those  of 
Noxara,  extended  its  influence  to  Toledo,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Mur« 
cia,  and  Seville,  by  virtue  of  privileges  granted  for  the  pur-- 
pose  <^  repeopUng  the  cities,  after  they  were  retnken  from  the 
enemy.  Not  a  single  code  of  Castile  but  what  sanctions  this  law ; 
witness  the  primitive/ti«ro«  (rights)  of  Leon  and  Sepulveda, 
those  of  the  fidalgoos,  orfuero  viejo,  of  Castile,  the  decree  of 
Alcala,  and  even  the^^icro  royal,  although  contemporaneous  with 
the  partidas,  which,  instead  of  adopting  and  sanctioning  this 

*  These  were  tbe  ancient  provincitl  parliaments,  which  poeacased  more 
extensive  privileges  than  the  national  representation  of  England;  hot 
their  power  has  long  been  abolished;  and  though  they  have  occasionally 
l^te,  yet  their  deliberations  have  been  under  the  monarches  contronl,  and 
their  decisions  over*n]lrd  by  royal  prerogative.-— T. 
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inaxiin>  and  nuooerous  others  respecting  the  rights  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Spanish  church,  they  strictly  copied  the  deer- 
stons  of  the  transmontane  institutes  Rested  jjj  Gratian  *^ 
The  different  municipal  codes  respeettvely  promidgatdd  tbia 
prohibition  in  their  several  circles:  anoong  others  those  of 
Alarcon>  Consuegra^  Cuen^a^  Cacera>  Badajoz,  Baeza^  Car- 
mcna^  Sahagun^  Zamora>  and  many  more,  which  were  al- 
most wholly  approved  and  confirmed  by  Ferdinand  the  Pious^ 
or  the  enlightened  policy  of  his  son  and  successor* 

Covetousness  at  length  retnoved  this  barrier  which  policy 
had  set  up,  not  from  any  dblike  to  the  church,  but  in  fevour 
of  the  state  I  not  to  prevent  the  clergy  being  enriched,  but  to 
prevent  the  people  from  impoverishing  themselves  by  profuse 
donations  and  lavbh  bequests.  From  the  tenth  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  both  the  kings  and  parliaments  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  this  fence  agamst  the  encroachments  of 
blind  devotion  3  yet,  aAer  that  period,  in  the  subsequent  and 
violent  commotions  which  convulsed  the  state,  this  protecting 
barrier  was  removed.  The  government,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  .imbecility,  made  repeated  efforts  for  its  re-establish- 
ment. King  John  the  Second  taxed  possessions  in  mortmain 
at  a  fifth  part  of  their  value,  exclusive  of  the^  alcalvalcu  The 
cortez  of  Valladolid,  in  the  year  1345,  of  Guadalaxara  in  13^0, 
of  Valladolid  in  1513,  of  Toledo  in  1522,  of  Seville  in  1532,  so- 
licited and  obtained  a  decree  prohibiting  mortmain  corporations 
from  making  any  new  purchases  of  land ;  but  this  decree  was 
never  executed.  At  length  the  cortez  of  Madrid,  in  the  year 
1534,  attempted  strongly  to  arreft  the  progress  of  this  evil  5  but 
what  bulwark  or  barrier  could  be  sufficient  to  oppose  the  efforts^ 
of  avidity  and  devotion,  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  popu- 
lar prejudice  ? 

•  A  monk  of  Bononta,  who  ant  collected  and  arrangcd^  the  papal  oc- 
cna  in  one  volunie,  about  the  year  ii89.^T. 


Monks. 
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Monks, 

Were^tbe  origin  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  monasteries 
traced^  it  would  be  discovered  that  these  acquisitions  were 
principally  the  patrimony  of  the  nobility  rattier  than  the  clergy^ 
and  that  they  rather  belonged  to  the  state  than  the  church  5  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  convents  were  built  and  en- 
dowed for  the  purpose  of  forming  asy  la  for  the  younger  branches 
of  certain  families^  whose  property  after  they  consequently 
were  *.  At  a  period  when  the  nobility  were  acquainted  with 
no  exercise  but  that  of  arms^  no  other  wealth  but  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  rewards  of  martial  deeds ;  such  members 
of  noble  families  as  were  incapable  of  undergoing  the  &tlgues 
of  warfare  were  doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  poverty ;  and 
by  a  necessary  consequence  the  daughters  likewise  of  persons 
in  high  rank  partook  of  a  similar  destiny.  For  the  support  of 
these  political  victims  a  number  of  double  convents  were  esta- 
blished, called  dupHces;  because  they  were  appropriated  to  both 
sexes,  and  heredite,  because  they  were  the  hereditable  proper* 
ty  of  families  who  not  only  could  convey  them  by  descent,  but 
also  divide^  exchange,  sell,  or  transfisr  them  by  will  or  agree* 
ment  These  recluse  were  more  the  creatures  of  want  than 
of  vocation,  and  their  habitations  rather  the  refuges  of  indi* 
gence  than  asyla  of  devotion.  At  lengthy  through  the  laxity 
of  discipline,  they  gradually  disappeared,  and  both  they  and 

•  Father  Prudence  de  Sandoval,  and  the  historians  Jepes  and  Manriqua, 
'^  Save  expatiated  much  upon  convents,  the  number  of  which  would  appear 
incredible,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  most  authentic  documents.  Father 
Sota  made  an  enumeration  of  those  in  Cantabria ;  (Princes  of  Asturias  and 
Canubria,  lib.  iii.)  and  Father  Carballo  of  those  in  the  Astnrias  (part  ii. 
chap.  13,  secL  1 4.)*  The  estimate  that  more  than  four  hmidred  have  been 
iaoorporated  ia  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Galicia  will  not  appear 
ao  eiaggerated  calculation,  when  the  following  numbers  are  included;  in 
Samoa  ei^teen,  St.  Mania  de  Coropostella  thirty-five,  and  Celanova 
man  than  forty.  Head  the  counsellor,  before  quoted,  in  hb  treatise  in  fa- 
voor  of  Oalida. 

their 
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their  property  merged  in  the  church,  and  other  free  -convtnis; 
in  which  the  severity  of  discipline  was  a  continual  satire  upon 
the  vices  of  such  establishments. 

Thus  were  free  tnonasteries  enriched  perpetually,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  turned  in 
hvqxif  of  the  monks  the  confidence  and  reverence  of  the 
people.  This  was  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  great  wealth 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  prevalent  laxity  of  morals  among  the  clergy 
multiplied  the  number  of  convents,  the  vices  of  the  proprietary 
monks  gave  rise  to  the  mendicant  orders,  who  increasing,  be* 
coming  proprietary,  and  equally  immoral  in  their  turn,  occa- 
sioned the  necessity  of  continual  reformations.  The  conse- 
/  ^uence  of  such  a  multitude  of  religious  orders,  and  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  monasteries,  of  proprietary  monks, 
and  others  subsisting  upon  alms,  has  been  the  robbing  of  the 
Bidustrious  classes  in  society  of  subsistence  and  support. 

€rod  forbid  that  the  society  should  take  up  its  pen  to  vilify 
institutions,  whose  sanctity  it  venerates,  and  which  have  ren- 
dered very  essential  service  to  the  church  in  most  disastrous 
times.  But  having  been  called  to  point  out  in  detail  the  evils 
which  injure  the  cause  of  agriculture,  could  it  conceal  these 
fiicts,  acknowleged  by  numbers  of  the  most  pious  persons  ? 
Can  it  pretend  to  be  unapprised  that  the  monks  of  the  pre- 
stnt  day  are  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  corrupted  as  those  in 
barbarous  times  3  that  their  instruction,  zeal,  and  charity  is  high- 
fy  commendable  ^  and  that  nothing  would  be  more  uxijust  than 
to  suppose  there  exist  none,  in  so  great  a  number,  capably 
of  properly  discbaiging  the  functions  confided  to  their  trust  f 
Let  t)ie  ecclesiastical  authority  prescribe  the  form,  number, 
and  grants  ef  monasteries,  while>  far  from  intending  the  amall- 
€tt  disrespect  for  the  righu  of  the  church,  the  socie^,  sir, 
tannot  but  observe  the  influence  which,  in  the  capacity  o( 
proprietors  in  mortmain,  they  must  have  upon  the  agricultural 
interest. 

Secular 
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The  possessions  of  the  clergy  proceeding  from  a  more  use-* 
«ful  and  legitimate  principle,  in  their  conseqaences  became 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.    The  greater  por- 
tion of  these  owe  (heir  origin  to  the  foundation  of  particular 
chmcheSj  which,  like  (he  convents  ^eadj  described,  were 
(he  prDpt3rty  and  heritage  of  the  (anlilies  by  whom  they  were 
'erected;  of  Which  some  vestiges  remain 'Jn  (he  multitude  of 
ecclesiastic^  beneficcs,1)ecome  seciHar  property  inour  northern' 
provinces,  partictllally  in  the  prestamerias  -of  Biscay.    These' 
possessions  were  a  kind  of  oblations  offered  upon  the  altars  of 
Ood  for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
ministers.    The  state,  by  thus  providing  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  afforded  them  the  means  of  devoting  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  sacred  function,  and  ks  duties,  the 
instruction  and  consolation  of  their  flodk:  and  this  is  the  rea* 
son  and  ground  upon  which  the  laws,  while  they  forbad  the 
church  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property,  guaranteed  to 
them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  dotal  or  donative  possessions. 
In  the  conrse  of  time  the  constitution  of  the  state  having 
assumed  more  stability,  and  the  clergy  formally  become  one 
of  the  orders  in  the  hierarchy,  they  prdfeiyed  a  juster  claim 
of  acquiring  property.     like  ,the  ^lobility,  they  c<»tributed  to 
the  defence-of  the  people  during  (he  tinxe.of  war,  and  assisted 
in  (he  legislation  of  the  cortez  in  time  of  peace  5  they  therefore 
assumed  a  right  to  partake  of  the  advantages  whicli  were  the 
reward  of  such  services,  and  which  might  place  them  in  a 
state  that  would  enable  tliem  to  render  similar  assistance  in 
fiitureu    This  is  the  reason  why,  as  the  laws  did  not  allow- 
Ihem  to  acqjuire  property  by  purchase  or  testamentai^  be« 
4|uest8,  the  raonarchs  after  the  conquest,  bestowed  upon  many* 
of  the  clergy,  towns,  seats,  manors,  rents,  &c.  to  reward  theijr 
past  services,  and  appreciate  their  merits  by  distinguished  fa-  ' 
vours. 
yoL«iy,  ^  o  But 
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SQtw]i«iB«gl6etintbeexecationof  Um  andtDt  Iamha4 
opened  a  door  bj  which  ecclesiastics  might  receive  landed 
property^  bow  eagjBr  was  the  piety  of  the  ftithfiil  to  heap  npoii 
them  accomolated  donations !  What  a  number  of  advowsons^ 
vicarages^  anniversarieSj  and  other  piops  estabUshments,  ba^ 
been  grant^  and  formed  since,  the  biws  of  Toro,  aikborising 
Indefinite  entail,  afibrded  an  oppprtnnity  to  testators  of  expiat* 
ing  their  crimes^  by  cfiabling  them  to  alienate  their  lands  ii^ 
^ortnuun !  Perhapsthe  mass  of  wealth  with  which  the  fJmrdi 
]u»  been  enriched  by  these  infamous  means,  surpasses  even 
Ae  lands  it  has  acquired  in  a  more  honourfible  way  j  and  the 
loss  the  state  has  sustained  by  this  aew  scheme  of  rendering 
bods  nnalieniible,  is  still  pore  extensive  and  irreparaUe* 

Jt  is  not  ip«mrf>ent  upon  'the  society  to  inquire  whetto 
this  kind  of  ima^aary  titles,  which  nourish  ifi  the  church  mU 
sisters  destitute  of  functiopary  ^plpyments,  and  consequently 
imknown  u|uler  ancient  ecclesiastical  r^;ulation,  have  not  been 
more  prejudicial  than  usefi^  even  to  the  clergy  theipselveSif 
|yy  augmenting  beyond  reason  the  number  of  priests  *«  without 
any  relief  to  them  as  it  respects  parochial  duties.  The  society  ia 
6r  from  wishing  tq  deprive  the  piety  of  the  dying  of  that  conr 
aolation  they  may  derive  from  the  prayers  apd  enconragementa 
of  fervour  and  devotion  j  and  it  remarks  the  inconvenienccf 
which  would  ^crue  to  the  church  and  the  mpparch,  its  natu* 
xal  defender,  by  doing  them  entirely  away.  £at  can  it  be 
viewed  as  a  mark  of  improper  zeal  to  propose  a  middle  course^ 
which  would  be  reconcilable  with  the  respect  di)e  to  a  eustom 
^anction^  by  piety,  ap4  that  regard  which  should  he  paid  to 

•  The  ceniUB  taikta  in  Spain  in  the  year  I797t  efUnutcs  the  namber  of 
vicars  and  parochial  ountesat  ad,460|  and  the  rproaining  clergy  ac  47,710* 
Supposing  that  half  the  numbcf  sa,S03^  of  betufetd  deray  whi^h  are  ii| 
th«  kingdom  may  reside,  and  perform  some  pi^t  of  ccdesiastioal  duty  {% 
auppqsition  too  exaggqn^tcd,  because  the  class  of  beneficed  persons  com« 
prises  thoee  who  h#Tc  sineoure  benefices,  pr^Utmenoi  and  endowed  vicar- 
ages) ;  then  the  number  of  clergymen  occupkcd  in  their  iimetions  wvhiH 
amount  to  94,360,  and  those  miemplqyed  to  35^944. 
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*  Ae  safety  tnd  pi^eservation  of  the  state  ?  The  {flan  would  be 
Ifcis,  whSe  the  right  of  leaving  legacies  was  xnaintaiaed,  be« 
qoetthiag  estates  diould  be  prohibited;  and  those  already 
alieoated  in  favour  of  pions  foundations  should  be  sold  by  the 
testamentary  executors  within  a  given  period ;  and  that  they 
night  not  appropriate  more  than  the  produce  of  such  sales^ 
the  money  shpuld  be  lodged  k»  t;he  public  funds.  This  plaii 
would  tjemedy  evseiy  inconvenieQee,  re4nvigonite  the  ancient 
)aws>  quicken  the  ciiculadoQ  without  injurii^  property^  and 
•weep  away  the  tenures  in  mortmain,  wbich  e^trac^  ao  greedi* 
ly  the  fecundating  juices  of  kndcd  possessions. 

Why  also  should  not  other  avenues^  at  present  op^,  be  stop* 
ped  to  i^arioos  eodesiastical  coiporations^  for  the  acquisition 
of  property?  Since  the  Spanish  clergy^  distant  ftom  the  coni- 
tention  and  tumuh  of  public  assemUies>  confine  themselves 
peaceably  to  ^rsue  the  duties  of  their  mipistry^  since  they 
have  been  enriched  with  a  {Modigality  of  monifioeace,  unex* 
ampled  in  any  other  catholic  country^  since  exempt  from  two 
offices,  as  expensive  as  they  are  honourable^  they  have  cast  all 
ottier  burthens  on  the  people;  what  reason^  what  human  mo« 
live  OQ  earth,  can  be  fpund  to  justify  this  obstinate  refusial,  to 
stop  those  channels,  thrcmgh  which  all  the  remaining  p^perty 
of  individual  proprietors  in  the  kingdom  is  &st  running  into 
mortmain  ? 

Thb  tensity,  perhaps,  is  not  so  universal  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Probably  it  does  not  e^ist,  but  in  the  bosom  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  those  the  slaves  of  unfortunate 
prejudices ;  at  the  least  th^e  society  wishes  to  believe  this  is  the 
case,  convinced  that  in  every  age,  many  wise  and  pious  ecde- 
idastics  have  disapproved,  of  their  order  possessing  excessive 
wealth,  and  obtaipiog  ftnprpper  acquisitions.  And  what?  At 
a  period  when  so  piany  learned  and  zealot^  prelates,  following 
the  steps  of  ihp  ancient  fiithers,  have  been  endeavouring  in* 
icesaantiy  to  establish  m  its  purity  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
(bhnrchi  when  so  many  pious  preachers  exhibit  examples  of 
t^  modeia^pp  and  charity  so  jfrequent  in  the  primitive  agesi 
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when  so  xnaoj  leligioas  persons  edifj  us  by  a  spirit  of  |ibeni« 
Uij,  of  porertj^  and  self-denial;  what,  shall  we  not  express 
the  same  wides  as  those  formerlj  expressed  by  the  Marqaez's, 
the  Manhqoa's,  the  Navareta's^  the  Ribera*s,  and  so  inanj  other 
respectable  preachers?  The  society*  sir,  impressed  with  re* 
Deration  for  both  the  learning  and  rirtues  of  our  clergy,  far 
from  thinking  tb^  would  oppose  the  proposed  law,  believes, 
on  the  ccmtrary,  that  if  his  majesty  were  to  cooimand  the  pre« 
lates  to  encourage  the  alienation  of  church-lands,  that  they 
might  revert  again  to  the  people;  whether  by  their  sale  and 
purchasing  with  the  price  a  perpetual  rental,  or  of  buying  state 
pap^f  or  granting  perpetual  leases  with  right  of  redemption; 
most  of  the  noembers  of  this  order  would  readily  Tolunt^er  their 
•ervices  to  benefit  their  country  witl^  the  same  zeal  on  this,  3% 
they  have  manifested  on  other  occasions,  in  circumstances  of 
danger  and  difficulty. 

This  mark  of  mutual  confidence  would  do  equal  honour  tm 
our  pious  and  catholic  sovereign,  and  to  his  enlightened  and 
disinterested  clergy,  and  would  provide  a  more  effectual  rcr 
mc'iy  for  the  evils  of  mortmain,  than  all  the  plans  which  po- 
licy could  possibly  devise  or  adopt:  when  the  intention  of  our 
ancient  institutions  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  indisput- 
able, that  the  clergy  have  a  just  and  legitimate  claim  to  the 
property  they  possess,  because  they  enjoy  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  aad  any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  sudi  a 
right  would  be  both  arbitrary  and  unjust;  but  the  clergy  know 
better  than  we  do  how  much  the  care  and  anxiety,  naturally 
attendant  on  this  property>  embarrasses  its  ministers,  and  how 
easily  it  m^y  become  a  support  and  encouragement  for  covet- 
ousness,  and  a  source  of  temptations  to  the  ignorant  and  weak. 
They  are  well  apprised  also,  that  these  estates  coming  into  the 
hands  of  industrious  people,  national  wealth  would  increase; 
and  consequently  with  it  their  own,  as  it  consists  in  the  receipt 
of  th*  tythe  and  rent  of  glebe;  while,  in  another  view  of  the 
fubject,  there  would  be  much  fewer  poor  and  indigent,  for 
whose  support  the  clergy  ar*  at  present  bound  to  provide.    It 
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hten  right  to  expect  from  their  generosity  an  honourable  ab- 
dication^  which  would  be  rewarded  by  the  veneration  and  gra- 
titude of  the  people,  rather  than  through  tardiness  to  expe- 
rience the  loss  of  their  property  by  violent  meaiutts,  and  them- 
selves become  despicable  in  their  own  sight,  and  that  of  the 
world,  by  their  unpatriotic  obstinacy. 

But  admitting  this  expectatioiy  were  vain,  and  the  clergy 
should  continue  obstinately  to  resist  the  alienation  of  their  ter- 
ritorial property  (which  the  society  is  not  certain  may  be  the 
oas^),  the  proliibition  of  acquiring  more  is  indispensable:  and 
it  wiU,  therefore,  conclude  this  article  by  calling  to  your  re- 
c<^ection  the  memorable  expressions  of  a  discourse  pro- 
nounced twenty-eight  years  ago  by  the  enlightened  magistrate, 
who  then  requested  that  mcnrtmain  corporations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  any  farther  acquisitions,  and  who  continued 
to  evince  the  same  zeal  in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  the 
s^rarian  law.  **  The  public,  he  obsertes^  is  now  well  convinced 
that  the  pi'erogative  of  the  crown  can  prove  contradictions. 
The  remedy  is  so  urgent,  that  it  appears  infamous  to  defer  the 
application  $  the  whole  kingdom  has  demanded  it  for  centuries, 
and  expects  from  the  wisdom  of  the  magistrates  the  enacting  a 
law,  which  will  preserve  property  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  state  menaced  with  destruction  by 
the  devastating  consequences  of  mortmain  acquisitions.*' 

Right  of  Prom'^enilure,  or  Majorats. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  law  is  still  more  evident,  wfaetl  the 
mortmain  tenures  in  the  hands  of  tlie  laity  are  considered,  for 
the  progress  becomes  more  rapid,  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  lay  families  is  so  much  larger  than  mortmain  corporationfi; 
and  that  the  tendency  to  amass  wealth  is  greater  in  the  former 
than  the  latter.  The  dedre  of  accumulating  property  nature 
ally  enters  into  the  .plans  of  family  establishment?,  becadse 
riches  are  the  principal  support  of  their  splendour  and  coiiil* 
quence;  while  the  clergy  have  other  methods  of  obtaining  re* 
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spect  and  odmUlenidOD,  and  enlj  accidentalljr  relj  xxpoii 
viealtli,  possessing  more  certain  sources  of  celebrity :  ibr  the/ 
derive  their  chief  gloiy  from  their  seal  and  modesty,  qnalUies 
independent,  or  rathei;  the  reverse  of  rtdies.  If  any  proof  be 
wanting  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  position,  it  is  only  to 
compare  the  mass  of  unalienable  property,  possessed  by  differ- 
ent great  famiKes,  with  t&e  quantity  belonging*  to  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  and  the  balance  will  instantly  be  discoirered  in  fevour 
•f  the  former,  notwithstanding  diat  majorats  were  not  intro^ 
duced  m  Spain  ttU  centuries  after  the  cfei^  bad  begun  t» 
make  territorial  acquisitions^ 

This  term  majorats  osmprizes  aDti^  dUKcuIilftes  on  die  si^ 
ject  under  consideration,  and  it  b  painfld  to  discover  an  instw 
tution^totaHy  rqmgnant  to  every  principle  of  enlightened  pen 
tlcy  and  sound  legblatiouf  in  the  mean' While  there  is  none 
that  merits  moreattention  in  the  opinion  of  the  sodety.  Coukl 
k  lead  you,  tk,  to  see  it  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  and  cooh 
pare  the  attention  due  to  it,  with  the  principal  object  of  thir 
memoir,  you  would  instantly  perceive  the  interest  which  agriV 
culture  has  in  the  subject. 

It  must  allow  that  the  right  of  a  person  transmitting  his  pro^ 
perty  is  founded  in  the  order  of  nature.  The  sovereign  Creator^ 
who  provided  fbr  the  subsistence  of  the  in^nt,  in  parental  a^ 
Ibction,  the  support  of  the  aged  parents  in  filial*  gratitude,  an<^ 
that  of  the  able-bodied  man,  by  the  necessity  ef  labour,  stimu^ 
lated  by  attachment  to  fife  >  was  careful  to  withdraw  his  care 
and  anxiety  from  posterity,  by  proposing  to  his  view  a  highei^ 
aim  after  death,  the  hope  of  eternal  life»  This  accounts  for 
man  in  estate  of  nature,  possessing  such  a  Very  imperfect  idet 
of  property;  and  would  to  heaven  he  had  never  obtained  a 
much  more  extensive  view  t 

Men  in  society,  desirous  of  security  their  natural  rights, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  regulation,  and  settling  property, 
which  they  coasidered  as  the  principal  object,  because  the 
lAarest  connected  with  their  own  existence.  Immediately  to 
render  it  stable,  they  made  it  independent  of  occupation }  tfal»^ 
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BttVi6rifletoposlmioDf^  which  m  the  ismi  bodtiad  trantmifiil- 
^  ^f^er  death  by  will,  or  sacoeslioa.  Without  poisessin^ 
these  rights  how  wdold  property  have  h6eii  desirable^  or  im^ 
piove4,  cootinaally  expi^sed  to  the  attsfcgks  df  violefioe,  and  th^ 
tiiicabeiy  of  roalicioiis  cmft?  v 

The  andent  legislators  gave  an  extensive  latltiidd  to  thii 
feculty  oi  conveying  property  after  death.  Solon  perpetuated 
it  in  his  laws,  and  the  Decemviri  in  thoM  of  the  twelve  tables* 
tTboae  laws,  although  they  allowed  ehildr^  to  inherit  after  thf^ 
demise  of  their  parents  without  tdU,  did  not  limit  the  power 
of  the  testator;  under  the  petsuasioDi  that  in  case  of  good 
tbildren,  there  would  be  no  necessity.  an4  th^it  no  favour 
ehonld  be  riiown  in  the  case  of  bad  ones.  While  Rome  con- 
tinued virtuous  this  liberty  reouitted^.  but  when  depravity  be* 
gan  to  enfeeble  the  sentim^ts  of  nature,  and  to  relax:  its  bonds, 
men  began  to  fix  bounds  to  this  privilege^  till  then  of  unlimited 
extent.  Children  became  indebted  to  the  laws  for  what  they 
might  have  vainly  expected  from  virtue  3  and  that  which  was 
eonsidered  as  the  restraint  of  Corruption,  became  otke  of  the 
BX)st  powerful  means  of  encouraging  vice* 

Yet  how  widely  has  our  legislature  differed  frqoi  the  prac^ 
tice  of  the  ancients?  Neither  the  Qnreks,  Romans,  ilor  any 
df  the  ancient  legislatcnrs,  had  extended  the  right  of  bequest 
beyond  the  immediate  heir;  and  in  fact,  to  extend  it  further, 
instead  of  seeming,  would  be  to  annihilate  property;  for  tp 
give  a  cititen  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  for  e^er, 
is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  depriving  of  their  right,  aA^  th» 
proprietors  who  may  in  future  succeed  him. 

Yet  the  vulgar  herd  of  our  lawyers,  from  a  blind  adoration 
of  the  Roman  institutes,  desire  to  perpemate  majorats  in  justi- 
fying them  by  the  example  of  entail>  ^id  legacy  in  trust:  but 
those  instimtes  have  nothing  similar  to  majorats.  Common  entail 
was  only  a  conditional  provision,  that  the  second  heir  should  in« 
herit,  provided  the  immediate  one  did  not  3  and  the  guardtansldp 
was  restricted  to  naming  the  heir  of  a  child,  who  should  die 
before  he  became  of  mature  age.  I^ither  of  them  were  supr 
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t>osed  to  extend  a  perwm's  last  will  td'the  eBtaUishment  of  pefi' 
jpetital  heritage;  but  for  the  attaibtneat  of  odier,  and  mor^ 
jnstifiaUe  objects. '  l^t  to  prevent  the  stain  wh(ch  might  be 
cast  upon  the  memory  of  those  who  died  intestate;  and  se^ 
condlj^  to  preserve  wards  firom  ^dllng^into  the^  snares  of  mei> 
cenary  relations. 

The  same  maj  be  observed  of  legacfes  In  trott,  "^jkrhich  wa^ 
nothing  more  than  a  confidential  commission^  by  whidi'  the 
testator  conveyed  his  property  to  one  whom  he  could  not  le- 
gally appoint  his  testamentary  heir.  These  confidential  com^ 
Tnissions  were  not  at  first  guaranteed  by  law.  During  the  tth 
public,  <he  payment  of  legacies  in  trust  depended  entu^ 
upon  the  honour  of  those  to  whom  they  were  devised.  At» 
gnstus,  at  the  sdicitation  of  a  number  <^  these  fiducial  cony- 
missioners,  made  such  payment  a  necessary  consequence  of 
accepting  the  trust,  and  converted  infto  a  civil  obligation,  what 
had  previously  been  only  a  duty  of  gratitude  and  piety.  It  it 
true,  the  Romans  permitted  femily  legacies  in  trust)  but  those 
did  not  tend  to  prolong,  but  dhride  the  inheritanee;  not  to  dia- 
pose  of  it  to  the  remotest  posterity,  but  to  distribute  it  in  por* 
tions  to  the  individuals  of  one  existing  and  limited  generation. 
*In  fact,  the  emperor  Justinian  gave  fimher  latitude  to  this  law, 
-by  extending  the  power  of  such  bequests  in  trust  to  the  fourth 
generation,  but  without  changing  either  the  nature  or  the 
succession  of  the  property,  and  without  attaching  it  for  ever  to 
one  particular  representative.  In  his  instituteS|  which  breathe 
so  much  moderation,  who  can  discover  the  ftintest  shadow  of 
©ur  majorats?  ' 

To  grant  to  a  person  the  power  of  conveying  his  property  to 
successive  proprietors  in  an  infinite  series,  to  leave  the  regula- 
tion of  such  conveyance  simply  to  his  own  will^  we  do  not 
^  say  independent  of  the  will  o(  his  heirs,  but  even  of  the  laws, 
thus  to  deprive  property  of  its  most  valuable  qualities,  of  being 
communicable  and  transferable )  to  found  the  preservation  of 
families  upon  the  superabundant  wealth  of  one  in  every  geoer- 
aiionj  and  die  poverty  of  the  other  branches  of  the  fiunily;  to 
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cnake  the  wedCh  of  a.  titled  peram  depend  upon  the  chance  of 
birth,  withoot  the  smallest  regard  to  merit  or  virtue;  these  ard 
distributions  not  less  opposite  to  rational  ideas  and  natural  sen« 
timents,  than  they  axe  repngnant  to  the  prineiples  of  the  social 
coinpact,  and  to  the  ma&ims  of  equittd^ie  leg^lation^  and  sound 
polky. 

lAvain  is  it  to  allege  for  tlie  jtistificatioirof  such  practices^ 
that  thej  constitate  the  essence  of  a  monarchical  constitution, 
ibr  oar  moDarchf  was*  •staUished  and  arrived^at  its  aenoe  wUh<« 
ottt  the  aid  of  majoratsv  This  Fwro  jnzgOr  which  was  the 
code  of  public  and  private  justice  in  Spain  down  to*  the  thir<« 
teenth  century,  does  not  contain  die  slightest  vestige,  dtheugfa 
fall  of  maxims  consonant  with  Roman  law,  and  nearly  coo^ 
formable  to  it,  on  the  point  of  succession;  yet  it  aeithes 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  entail,  nor  of  bequests  in  trust.  Th^ 
iotter  exists  in  other  codes  anterior  to  the  partidas,  but  where 
they  ^)eak  of  legacies  in  trust,  it  is  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
they  were  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  law.  Whence  then  could 
the  barbarous  establishment  of  majorats  originate  ? 

Doubdess  in  the  feudal  rights.  That  system  which,  during 
.the  middle' ages,  was  in  full  vigour  throughout  Italy,  became 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention  to  those  laii^rs^  who  stu- 
died in  the  university  of  Bologna.  And  ours,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  information  in  that  school,  filled  their  comment 
taries  upon  Alphonsine  legislation  with  those  us^eis,  and  taught 
the  same  principles  in  the  schools  of  Salamanca.  This  was  tho 
germ  of  that  plaht  whose  fruit  is  now  so  fatal. 

And  would  to  God  when  they  had  introduced  this  destruc- 
tive doctrine,  they  had  taken  fiefs  as  their  models  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  majorats!  Most  of  tho  former  were  transfer* 
able,  or  for  the  term  of  life :  they  consisted  of  prestationi^ 
rents  in  service,  or  in  money,  which  were  denominated,  of  /lo- 
nour,  and  of  land.  These,  which  were  ground  rents  and  here- 
ditary, were  divided  among  the  children,  and  terminated  with 
the  second  generation.  From  so  small  a  source^  flowed  aa 
evil  of  such  magnitude  and  extent.  ^ 
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The  iBOBt  andent  precedents  of  m^orats  io  Spdil^  reach  tiS 
higher  than  the  fourteenth  centarj,  and  they  rarely  occurred 
even  in  that  period.  The  necessity  of  restraining  the  gratitt 
of  king  Henry,  converted  many  large  estates  into,  majorats; 
although  for  a  limitediime.  ^bllowitlg  tfa^se  examples,  num^ 
bers  of  persons  claimed  the  right  of  granting  in  perpetual  suc^ 
cession,  and  the  monarchs  lent  (heir  assistance  by  sanctioning 
^  the  right  of  establishing  unlimited  ibajorats.  Legal  men  thetf 
began  to  remove  the  barriers,  which  the  lawl  bpposed  to  per« 
petual  entail,  till  they  were  entirely  abrogated  in  the  fi^enth 
century,  by  the  cortex  of  Ton>.  About  the  commencement  ^ 
the  siXfteenth  century  the  rage  for  establishing  majontts  met  witb 
no  restraint  firom  the  legislature :  at  that  period  the  defenders  of 
majorats  contended  they  were  essential  to  support  the  dignity 
of  nohiiity,  from  which  they  coukl  not  be  sepiafated.  But 
did  they  enrich  that  constitutional  nobility,  who  foundec^  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  contended  for  centuries  against  its  moat 
ferocious  enemies^  and  so  gloriously  extended  its  limits,  wh<9 
defended  the  country  with  arms,  at  the  same  time  that  thef 
governed  it  by  their  councils,  who.  always  formed  the  shield 
snd  stipport  of  the  state,  whether  they  combated  in  the  field 
of  battle,  or  deliberated  in  the  cortez;  whether  they  supported 
the  throne,  or  defended  the  rights  of  the  people*?  No,  cer- 
tainly 
•  tt  is  surprising  to  observe  bow  justice  in  Spain  has  been  overturned 
by  the  very  laws  intended  for  its  support.  Our  lawyers,*  exclusively  de^ 
voted*  to  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  have  introduced  at  the  bar  s 
mass  of  discordant  opinions,  which  vrage  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  courts*  Thecertez  of  Toro,  with  the  design  of  defining 
accurately  legal  verity,  sanctioned  oj^inions  the  most  fatal  in  their  efiects. 
Their  taws,  by  extending  t&e  doctrine  of  bequests  in  trust,  and  allowing 
£efs,  gave  tb%6rst  form  to  mt^ais,  anterior  to  which  the  name  had  never 
disgraced  our  code.  By  countenancing  perpetual  entail  of  property^ 
which  the  ttstator  might  leave  to  vrhom  he  pleased,  to  the  prejudice  9f  his 
legitimate  beirs,  they  encouraged  celibacy,  and  men  contiiiued  bachelors 
that  they  might  be  able  to  leave  the  whole  of  their  property  m  mortmain. 
By  admitting  Is  a  good  title  the  proof  of  immemorial  possession,  against 
the  strooger  presumption  of  justice,  which  pre*3upposes  all  property  to  be 
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biolj  not  The  ndbilitf  then  were  rich^  a&d  poMotaed  o^ 
landed  property;  but  they  had  not  obtained  their  fiirtanes  by 
iDheritanoe,  they  had  acquired  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  rewards  of  valoor  for  a  long  series  of  time  were  oniy  per* 
ional^  and  lerminat^  with  life^  and  when  in  a  subsequent 
period  diese  wer«  transmitted  to  the  heirs,  they  were  distri- 
bttted  among  aU  the  children,  and  remained  charged  with  m 
aeryice  lor  the  defence  of  the  state,  upon  which  tb^  were  de- 
pendant If  luxury  and  idleness  rendered  any  unable  to  ob* 
taio  the  meed  of  rakmr,  they  would  also  equally  deprive  of 
such  rewards^  tbechiMreoof  those  to  whom  they  had  been  first 
granted.  What  illustrious  families  does  history  record^  that 
have  been  telipsed  and  thnM  into  the  back  ground  of  obscut 
tity,  to  002^  way  for  others  which  suddenly  have  appeared 
with  edat  on  the  scene,  and  raised  themselves  to  eminence  by 
valorous  exploits  and  noble  actions  *  ?  Such  were  the  e&sctB 
of  granting  lewards  to  personal  merit,  and  not  to  heceditary 
birth:  suth  was  the  influence  of  the  opinion  thai  respected  in«* 
dividual  worth,  in  preference  to  family  consequence. 

Bat  admkting  that  majorats  are  essential  to*  the  support  of 
the  nobility,  how  can  they  be  justi6ed  in  the  plebeian  classes  of 
aodety?  What  colourable  pretest  can  be  set  up  for  this  unli- 
anted  privilege  of  estid)lishing  a  gfant  to  the  noble  and  the 
plebeian,  to  the  large  and  small  proprietcnrs,  to  the  rich  and 
poor  }    What  can  justify  &e  perpetual  entailing  the  third  and 

free  and  transferable;  they  chmeed  fttt  property  of  fomilitf  into  property 
cntaihed  in  perpetuity.  In  fact,  by  extending  the  right  of  representation 
in  descendants,  by  a  right  line  to  relations,  and  of  the  fourth  grneiation, 
they  iocreMed  the  fathofnless  abyss  which  iagulphs  al)  landed  property 
imrcTer. 

*  Even  at  the  coininencdn«nt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  bishop  of 
Mondogneda  obsenred,  what  numbers  of  the  raosr  illustrious  families, 
formerly  distinguished  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  had  been  reduced  to 
obscority  and  indigence.  Among  others  quoted,  are  those  of  't*enorios^ 
AlbomoceSf  Villegas,  Trillo,  Bstevane^,  Quintans,  Viedma,  Cel^cuela^ 
Ik.  &c    See  Guevara,  £pist  Faotil.  part  i.  Epist  i  >,  Decembei^  1590. 
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fifth  parts,  that  is  to  837,  the  moiety  of  all  property  In  thd 
kingdom,  to  the  privilege  of  rank  ?  Tlie  law  of  the  Fuero  *y 
in  granting  the  liberty  of  an  unequal  division!  of  his  goods,  had 
no  other  aim  than  a  virtuous  father  shdUld  be  able  to  recom* 
pense  a  dutiful  son.  The  law  of  Toro  by  allowing  perpetual 
entail  to  property  unequally  divided,  has  taken  away  from  pa- 
tents the  power  oi  recompense,  prevents  vhtuous  children 
from  receiving  tlie  merited  rewards,  and  deprives  virtue  of  all 
that,  which  it  guarnntees  to  family  vanity,  for  generation?  ta 
tome.  Of  what  advantage  can  sdch  an  illegitimate  few  bd 
to  nobility?  Is  it  not  this  that  has  opened  a  road  by  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  every  fe- 
xnily  able  to  amass  a  tolerable  fortune  has  arrived  at  noble 
rank  ?  And  can  that  be  considered  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
sobility,  which  tends  to  degrade  rank,  and  bring  titles  into 
contempt  ? 

The  society,  sir,  ever  looked  with  respect,  and  had  a  greater 
deference  for  the  majorats  among  the  nobility  5  and  if,  on 
such  a  delicate  subject,  it  were  allowed  to  give  a  deciaon,  h 
ttrould  volunteer  m  the  cause  of  nobility*  If  this  institutioo 
has  suffered  5uch  a  material  change  in  the  present  day,  it  cer* 
tainly  does  not  imply  any  fault  in  the  present  nobles,  but  is  tho 
consequent  effect  of  pcditical  plans,  which  oppose  and  thwart 

•  The  royal  edict,  in  the  year  I78g,  put  some  restraint  upon  mayorats, 
established  by  wSLy  of  gift ;  and  having  done  this,  has  remedied  a  seriotii 
evil.  For  if  entails  in  perpetuity  are  ^11  prejudicial,  those  of  small  pro- 
prietors  are  peculiarly  so,  not  only  by  the  disparity  and  disorder  they  occa^ 
son  in  families  and  society ;  but  because  they  also  augment  the  mass  of 
tmalicnable  property,  by  the  facility  with  which  they  arc  ostablbhed* 
But  what  motive  should  induce  the  law  to  toterate  perpetual  entails 
•mong^grqat  proprietors?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  shut  the  door 
completely;  and  restore  \n  its  vigour  the  laws  of  Aero  f  Permit  parents 
to  lecoupense  their  children  by  a  third  01  fifth  part,  whether  rich  or  poor ; 
butdoaot  by  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  this  unequal  distribution,  an- 
nex also  that  of  entailing  it  in  perpetuity.  Do  not  let  us  deprive  our  de- 
•cendants,  and  the  state,  of  the  infiuence  that  salutary  law  would  hare  om 
tfaft  refbmuitioQ  of  public  morals. 
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the  operation  of  natural  laws.  The  nobility^  it  is  tn2e>  aie. 
no  longer  subject  to  the  expence  of  contributing  towards  go- 
verning the  country  by  their  attendance  at  the  cortez,  nor  of 
idefending  it  by  their  personal  service  in  time  of  war  j  but  who 
can  deny  that  this  exemption  has  placed  them  at  a  distanoo 
from  two  of  the  most  important  and  glorious  functions  in  whldi 
men  can  be  employed  ? 

Modem  history  represents  them  as  unceasingly  occupied  ia 
those  cares,  without  apprehension,  for  subsistence,  obliged  to 
indulge  opinions  inseparable  from  rank,  and  induced  by  the 
superiority  of  education  to  aspire  after  honourable  rewards,  m 
preference  to  those  jdictated  by  the  paltry  consideration  of  in- 
terest; and  where  can  they  find  an  employment  commen- 
surate with  such  elevated  notions,  if  not  in  these  professions, 
which  lead  to  glory  and  renown  ? 

Not  to  tnention  that  portion  of  the  young  nobility  and  gen- 
try who  devote  a  part  of  their  family  property,  and  th^  va|fi* 
able  years  of  youth,  to  dry  and  abstract  studies,  to  (qualify  them 
for  receiving  ecclesiastical  and  civil  dignities;  what  i&  it  in- 
duces so  many  youths  of  genteel  and  noble  families  to  enter 
the  army  and  navy  ?  What  fortifies  them  with  patience,  dnr« 
ing  the  long  and  painful  noviciate  which  they  endure,  whilo 
passing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  degrees  of  rapk?  Whet 
is  it  which  leads  them  to  submit  to  the  most  strict  and  rigorous 
discipline?  What  makes  them  resigned  with  imdismayed 
constancy  to  the  difficult  and  perilous  duties  of  their  arduous 
situations?  It  is  what,  in  their  view,  forms  the  grandest  of 
all  earthly  motives,  the  hope  and  prospect  of  reward,  stimulat- 
ing them  to  the  most  hazardous  enterprises,  in  quest  of  tliaf 
fame,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  all  their  wishes. 

The  fact,  however,  is  incontestable,  that  virtues  and  talenis 
are  not  the  necessary  and  exclusive  appendages  of  distinguished 
l)irth;  and  copsequeptly  it  would  be  a  glaring  act  of  injustice 
py  bar  to  any  class  of  society^  the  avenue  to  honours  and  emo- 
luments. In  the  mean  while,  it  is  difficult  to  expect  the  coo* 
fage,  the  integrity,  the  greatness  of  mind,  aqd  all  the  othev 
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dignified  qnaUtics  which  derated  offices  require^  to  be  woft 
thiijr  filled  by  pencms  of  Mi  obscure  and  confined  education; 
or  bj  those  occupied  in  |Mnofessions  which  contract  the  mind, 
and  who  discover  no  other  motive  than  necessity,  no  other  aini 
but  interest :  while  it  }s  e^sy  to  find  virtues  in  pprsops  of  for- 
tune and  distinction^  and  among  even  the  prejudices  of  fami* 
lies  accustomed  to  prefer  honours  to  wealth,  and  to  hold  richer 
in  no  estimation,  unless  accompanied  by  glory  and  reputation. 
To  confound  these  ideas  subslantiated  by  the  study  of  human  na« 
ture>  is  to  deny  the  infiuence  of  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of 
man,  and  to  suppose  thdt  the  same  principle  which  begets  assi- 
duity in  an  attorney's  clerk,  produces  also  ^t  virtuous  inflexi* 
bility  which  renders  the  upright  magistrate  deaf  to  the  solicita- 
tions Of  friendship  or  favour,  and  unmoved  by  the  attacks  or 
machmations  of  power ;  is  to  consider  the  spirit  which  governs 
the  blind  and  medianical  obedience  paid  by  the  common  sol* 
dier,  the  same  with  that  which  enables  a  general  to  remain  pur- 
posely calm  and  composed  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  midst 
of  action,  when  he  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  courage 
ef  his  troops;  and  when  the  chance  of  a  mpment  may  decida 
upon  his  reputation  and  fame,  to  him  the  most  desir  and  valu- 
able of  all  earthly  possessions ! 

Just  and  proper  then  is  it«  sir^  that  those  who  cannot  now 
acquire  in  warfare  riches  and  estates,  should  retaip  those  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  a  line  of  noble  ancestry.  |t  is  right  that 
the  state  shpuld  derive  from  their  elevated  sentiments  and  ex- 
alted views,  security  fi)r  the  honour  and  cpur^ge  of  its  magi- 
strates and  defenders.  In  this  case  majorats  are  defensible  > 
but  since  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  their  tendepcy  is  in- 
jurious, thp  allowing  them  thus  partially  to  exist  should  be 
esteemed  a  necessary  evil,  and  reduced  to  the  least  possible 
mtnimum.  Such  is  thp  cpiddle  track  tine  society  wishes  to  steer 
to  avoid  two  opposite  n>cks,  and  equally  dangerous  shoals 2 
should  you  view  these  ideas  through  the  prispi  of  generally 
received  opinions,  they  will  dcvubtless  appear  ecceatric  and  se<« 
vere;  but  if  by  a  laudable  effort  of  yoijir  ^isdom,  and  a  cout 
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dhd  becoming  the  importafH^  of  the  subject;  yott  will  ascend 
to  the  first  principles  of  legislation,  -wtith  vbicb  yotiire  so  com« 
potently  acqoainited ;  jou  will  be  cpoyiQced  by  the  evidence 
addnced,  and  Spain  wfll  be  delivered  firon^  an  oppression,  which 
above  all  others  has  been  con^ocive  to  enfeeble  the  energies, 
contract  the  resources,  and  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  couotiy. 

The  first  nieasure  the  natiopi  expippti  jrou  yrill  adopt^  is  tho 
abrogatipn  of  all  )aws  which  allow  the  perpetual  eptailing  of 
estates.  E^jtails  already  in,  existence  should  be  respected, 
^though  so  numerous  aod^  prejudicial  to  the  public;  but 
their  destructive  influence  shoiild  be  circ^unKribed  within 
certain  limits. 

Thus  the  right  Qf  entailing  property  in  perpetuity  by  con- 
tract or  testament,  ^trhether  by  leaving  a  large  portion  to  one 
branch  of  the  family  by  bequests  in  trust,  or  legacies  in  anjr 
other  manner^  Ofght  instantly  to  cease;  bo  that  permitting  all 
persons  to  dftf09e  of  their  property  dpripg  their  life,  or  after 
their  death,  conformably  to  t^e  la\i's^  they  should  be  prevented 
from  enslaving  landed  property,  by  rendering  it  unalienable, 
or  by  loading  it  wlti^  btmhens,  which  render  alienation  im« 
practicable. 

This  abrogation,  of  which  the  necessity  has  been  denu>n- 
^trated,  is  strictly  consonant  to  the  principles  of  justice;  for 
persons  derive  the  right  of  conveying  property  by  will,  not 
^om  nature,  but  fi-om  the  laws  whicl^  have  granted  the  privi- 
lege, and  which  still  possess  the  power  of  its  regulation.  And 
what  more  just  or  proper  regulation  can  be  made  than  by 
cbliging  it  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  our  ancient  legislation, 
which,  while  it  would  secure  to  persons  all  the  liberty  of 
transmitting  property  after  their  death,  would  also  restrict  the 
effect  of  such  distribut^n  to  the  next,  in  favour  of  future  ge- 
aerations. 

It  will  probably  be  alleged,  that  to  pievent  perpetual  entails, 
would  be  to  shut  every  avenue  by  which  commoners  may  at- 
Urn  to  noble  rank.  Granted,  the  consequence  might  be  such, 
yet  this  would  itself  be  productive  ^  much  good;  the  nobili^ 
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^tMM  be  raifled  to  the  elevated  situation  from  which  the)r  hav« 
been  degraA^^  they  would  obtain'datly  greater  consequence  $ 
titles  would  cease  to  become  codtemptlble^  bj  being  so  dieap 
atkl  conmoon,  and  the  nation  would  be  also  a  gainer;  for  the 
more  the  ^unproductive  c^es  of  society  werQ  limited,  more 
numerous  would  be  the  productive ;  and  besides,  the  nobility, 
who  have  no  other  claim  to  titles  and  honours  but  their  wealth, 
are  not  the  class  which  can  be  serviceable  to  any  state. 

The  apprehension^  that  it  would  operate  as  a  ^coorage^ 
ment  to  virtue,  is  without  foundation.    Besides  the  considera- 
lion,  that  glory  is  the  infidlible  reward  jof  great  actioos,  and 
constitutes  the  best  and  roost  solid  claim  to  title  and  rank;  the. 
state  would  bestow  personal,  or  heritable  nobility,  upon  such 
^xncdted  the  distinction;  without  whtdh>  it  must  allow  them* 
toenjof  their  property  by  perpetual  entaiL    If,  for  instance, 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  citiaen  should  follow  hia  example, 
Afi  personal  honours  of  the  father  would  become  hereditary 
IP  his  cbikliQeo,  and  if  they  should  be  undesenring  of  the;m, 
what  evil  wouVl  at  be  if  they  should  be  deprived  of  what  they 
vfue  upwortby  to  i^et^io?    The  recomp^Qce  would  never  be 
more  ansLioudy  desired,  than  when  merit  was  essential  for  its 
pi;9$0rva^o;  besides,  ib»  royjri  prerogative  would  probably 
interfere  with  the  general  law  io^all  cases,  where  such  inter- 
ference might  be  deemed  indispensable  for  the  good  of  the- 
state*    If  a  person  by  great,  arduous,  or  constant  services, 
should  raise  himself  to  a  degree  of  fame  or  consequence,  so  a9 
to  deinand  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  the  people,  if  the 
rewards  granted  should  enhance  bis  fortune  to  an  equality  with 
his  6me;  as  a  last  recompence,  liberty  should  be  given  him  to 
establish  a  majorat  to  perpetuate  bis  name  to  posterity.    Were* 
such  privileges  granted  with  extreme  caution,  and  in  cases  of 
acknowledged  justice,  instead  of  having  an  injurious  tendency,' 
they  wQuld  operate  as  useful  and  proper  examples.    But  cir- 
cumspection is  essential  here;  justice  and  caution  areabso**- 
lutely  requisite  in  the  dispensation  of  such  favours,  if  it  be  de«' 
^able  to  render  them  valuable;  for  if  partiality  or  importuni^ 
.    ^  should 
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ibdold  obt^a  them  for  persons,  who  have  enriched  themselrei, 
fbr  instance,  in  America  by  contracts,  by  commerce,  or  by  the 
establishment  of  manufacmres,  what  power  will  the  state  have 
temalning  to  recompense  its  benefactors  and  defenders  ? 

The  evil  produced  by  majdrats  is  so  great,  that  it  will  be  of 
littl<^  setvi()e  to  impede  their  progress  unless  sonie  still  tnort 
t)owerf\il  remedies  are  applied.  The  families  even  in  whose 
finrour  they  w6re  established  are  now  expetiencing  their  op- 
presMve  and  pernicious  efiects.  Nothing  is  so  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  comtnon  sedse  as  to  see  the  younger  members 
of  femilies,  the  eldest  Of  which  are  ill  ^ssessiotl  of  latge 
estates,  without  establishment,  destitute  6f  edabatSon,  and 
merely  vegetating  in  celibacy,  sloth>  w^t,  and  misery.  TTh^ 
court  of  equity  endeavouring  to  recencile  the  respect  doe  to 
perpetual  entail,  and  the  privilegerof  rank,  with  the  justice 
alto  due  to  similar  rank,  frequently  taxes  majorats  with  cer- 
tain annuities  in  favour  of  the  younger  branches  of  noble  fa^ 
nulies,  but  this  remedy  is  itself  an  evil;  ground  rents  are  in 
direct  oppoation  to  majorats,  because  din^ishin^  the  produce 
of  the  estate,  they  tend  to  lessen  its  value;  consequently  th^ 
prevent,  so  fair,  the  operation  of  individual  tntei^st,  and  thus 
aggravate  the  principle  of  dereliction  and  ruin,  which  is  al* 
ready  inherent  in  unalienable  and  ehtailed  property.  It  would, 
ukider  such  circumstances,  be  more  consonant  to  justice  to 
permit  the  sale  of  entailed  estates,  rather  than  burthen  them 
with  paralyzing  amiuities. 

It  is  admitted,  that  by  this  system  some  entailed  estates 
would  be  diminished,  while  others  would  be  extended:  and 
this  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  Those  imtnense  majorats 
which  ^tx)Urage  excessive  luxury,  and  its  inseparable  con- 
ComitaH^,  corruption,  are  not  less  injurious  to  the  state  than 
the  small  majorats,  which  cherish  sloth  and  pride  in  a  greet 
number  of  poor  gentfemen,  who,  not  possessed  of  sufficient 
affluence  to  move  in  a  high  and  honouhible  career,  disdain 
emphiyDient  in  tisefiil,  because  inf^ior  occupations :  and  it 
would  occasion  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  nobles. 

VOL.  IV.  p  Nobility 
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Nobilitf  baviDg  been,  made  hfireditarj^  is  ocweyieftti/  beoocpe 
^perpetual  i  and  dividing^  rainifynK»>  and  miilti{J3riQg  iU  pro* 
Ipress^  can  have  no  assignabte  lioiit,  becanse  it  U  oooimon  to  att 
the  descendants  of  Boble  funilies*  It  most  be  acknowledge 
jthat  freqaenlly  it  is  destroyed  or  confounded  in  porertjr;  bat 
if  tbe  case  were  otherwi^«  what  would  become  of  the  state^ 
what  would  become  ^f  apbility  itself?  Where  would  he 
found  a  family  not  noble?  And  if  all  were  sp^  what  yaluf 
could  be  then  set  upon  a  quality  which  derives  its  chief  mtf 
portance  from  being  a  privilege  conferred  on  a  few  * } 

fwjjalic  interest  also  requires  that  the  possessors  of  majorats 
should  have  power  to  grant  long  or  emphyteous  leases.  Per* 
petual  entail  is  not  compatiUe  with  a  contract,  which  prer 
supposes  the  alienability  of  useful  estates  5  but  wh^t  inoonx  - 
yenieoce  could  result  from  permission  being  granted  to  tba 
possessors  pf  majorats,  to  make  such  an  ^lienatioa^  whidw 
while  it  preserved  in  the  &mily  the  entailed  estate,  ipsored  4 
more  ample  revenue,  and  gnacanteed  the  payment  by  the  ne- 
spousibility  of  the  co-proprietor  of  the  land  ? 

Frauds  might  be  committed  io  granting  these  leasehc^ 
rents  ^  but  the  preventbn  would  be  easj^  by  makiKg,  previous 
to  a  contract  of  this  kind,  an  inquest,  which  should  verify  the 
axmuai  value  of  the  lands  iaiS^ded  to  b^  leased,  before  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  district  J  and,  if  thought  neces- 
sary, be  sanctioned  by  the  superior  mstgistrates  of  the  pro* 
vince :  the  immediate  successor  to  the  majorat  might  e^anoine 
the  inquest,  or  the  cyndic,  or  his  attorney,  if  the  successor  was 
under  age.  Tliis  would  obviate  all  the  difficulties  tp  bo  agr 
prehenckd  in  the  granting  such  a  power. 

The  cause  of  agriculture  requires  such  a  decision  ^  ^r  i^Mrr 
mers  are  never  so  strongly  induced  to  increase  the  fr^^imie  qf 

»  A  rsde  esuMishcd  in  OtstHe  that  «vd)  as  were  enable  to  sustain  the 
(KgmtjF  and  perfttm  the  dntks  of  aobilitj  shoold  lay  dowo^theiir  titles  b 
Keijr  f«fA^kib}^  and  proves  b#w  fiir  our  ancastMs  endeuKnoed  to  ncoo» 
cUe  their  cruel  aystem  of  poKQF  with  the  j%hts  of  humani^.  6fe  5W 
Fuero  vie)\  or  treatise  on  g^tlcmea.    lib,  x.  ctp^  {,  n.  16,  p^  jK7. 
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mwwwigrt  it  mmeUffMi  Aadixiif»rQvecttki«atittii  tkah  vfien 
^  ^mj^ititM  tbtir  ipAmtf  sdaA  toil  vtll  be  frnfitable  iwth 
^IJieQ  mi  Ibeif  obilibea.  Thk  unioii  of  t«ro  oaptisla  aod 
tf  Ivo  iolMita  (itvoteil  to  tfao  tame  object  woold  bo  mom 
tthmiom  tbfln  all  othor  oocoamgonMots,  on^,  pnimpt  die 
IMil  3^9^  4ii«f:t^  m^  ovif  metbod  of  eabrpatkig  enormmisl j 
^«^  AriDf  (tomiBmang  i»b,  ^  wMlyHmg  «ad  peopHng  ter* 
litayj  of  combining  pvcftcm^  andjcuksre^  cf  cauMtif  dwlatkU 
to  be  spwu  muBtiiy,  and  of  oMaimog  bj  lebonr  and  tntimring 
tM  pvoduce  from  lead  ibrvfaidi  ve  are  iodcbied  at  {nresoDt 
to  laQowing  aod  rest.  Tins  decisis  voi^d  prctebty  cmf 
agrioellaTid  Unprofemeni  far  beyond  our  moit  ttogmne  <X4 
poctatioa. 

A  doctrine  taken  from  the  Roman  hw,  and  accrediled  at 
eiv  bar  ^  the  mpperten  of  msgoratf,  sdtbovgii  dearlf  fiwaded 
Xf^a  their  opinloDf  rather  tbaaoa  the  authority  of  tlie  law«« 
his  eontrib«led  to  d^re  the  natioo  of  tbsse  advaotagesy  and 
tfaeretfbre  jnstlj  merits  joor  severe  animadversion.  '  According 
to  that  aanocesaor  toa  majorat  is  not  bound  to  continne  leases 
panted  bjr  his  predeoessor ;  fnr  they  say,  ho  not  being  an 
hetr«  the  fcrmer  eagag^njoats  cannot  be  obUgatoiy  upon  htm. 
Whence  has  been  established  the  maxim,  '^  tkst  kases  esjdrt . 
m  tkfdmiic^  tic kssor"  But  such  doctrine  is  as  opposite 
loeraaonasitisr^piq^nanttoeqQity:  for,  settmg  aside  m^« 
^ysicai  tfibtletiea^  or  cincaoery,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
possessor  of  a  mj^oratouf^  to  be  coosidtied  as  the  proprietof 
9f  the  entailed  property }  because  nothing  has  here  tended  to 
alittiate  the  property,  nor  to  confuse  the  soccesrion ;  and  besides^ 
the  simfde  attribute  of  an  administretor^  hiwyers  themselYes  tl- 
kwi  is  sufficient  to  r^der  his  contract  valid,  md  his  oUtga* 
tions  transmissible* 

Yet  such  opinions  do  irreparable  injury  to  agriculture;  for 
Ihey  confine  within  too  narrow  limits  the  extent  of  leasehold 
tenures,  and  thitt  becotne  highly  prcgudicial  to  the  culture  of 
entailed  estates.   ^  leliancocan  be  placed,  npod  the  8uppo« 
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titioii  that  thef  will  be  properijr  ctihivslal  by  the  pf^pd4b 
themsdvet,  fu  remored  from  rural  teenes  and  rotlic  biboqn^ 
bf  their  edocation,  rank,  and  generd  residence.  And  how 
can  it  be  expected  any  6rmer  will  break  np^  indose,  plasty 
ftock^  and  improve  an  estate  which  he  may  not  enjoy  abom 
tbiee  or  foiir  yesnrs,  and  from  which  he  is  liable  tote  o«$t«d 
every  day )  Is  it  not  &r  more  probable  that  be  will  cott&ie 
Us  attention  to  obtaining  the  best  possible  present  crops,  by 
eachaiistmg  the  land  without  adverting  to  its  fatnre  8ter3tty  ?• 

An  act  jhottld»  therefore,  be  passed  which  would  chaee 
anch  opinions  finom  our  courts  of  kw/  re*establish  the  reci- 
procal  rights  of  property  and  culture,  and  allow  the  pos- 
sessors of  majorats  to  grant  Wses  for  a  long  term,  even  fOit 
ninety-nine  years,  or  more,  and  secure  to  fiirmers  their  dor* 
able  rights  till  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period.  It  b  to  this 
custom,  established  in  England,  which  secures  to  occupiers  the 
possession  of  feodal  estates,  that  the  economists  of  that  king^ 
4om  attribute  the  flourishing  state  of  its  agriculture  ^.  Why 
^ot  then  adopt  it  in  ours  ?  A  prohibition  of  the  anticipated 
payment  of  rents,  by  declaring  that  the  fermer  who  might  be 
guiltyof  it  should  forfeit  such  sum  or  sums  so  paid,  would  be 
effectual  to  prevent  any  fraud  occurriog  to  the  loss  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  estate. 

..  As  the  liberty  of  granting  leases  for  a  long  term  is  agreeable 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  so  would  it  militate  against  these 
principles,  to  enforce  it  by  any  express  or  particular  law.  The 
society  wishes  nothing  more  than  that  the  possessors  of  ma* 
jorau  should  have  liberty  to  grant  their  estates  upon  long 
leases ;  for  it  does  not  Conceive  any  law  could  be  just  which 
would  fix  the  duration  of  such  leases,  and  deprive  proprietors 
of  the  liberty  to  lease  their  lands  for  a  shorter  term.  The  re- 
flections suggested  analogous  to  these,  contaitied  in  other  parts 
of  this  memoir,  must  have  proved  to  you,  sir,  bow  contxary 
to  the  society  are  those  extremes,  which,  instead  of  enoonxaging 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nationf.    Vol.  I.  book  3,  chap.  2. 
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«gncukiu?i,  hwt  gooen^  teniiki«l»d  m  its  ^/tdoomoa  an4 
mill* 

In  fine,  sir,  it  appears  an  indispensable  re^oisite  that  the 
law  «f  Tora  shot^  be  rspealed,  wbtcb  prevents  dtUdreo  and 
beixs  of  Bvcoessors  to  a  majorat  irooa  deriving  tbe  benefit  of 
)hose>iaipvaveaieQtftwbich  otherwise  would  have  been  made** 
This  law,,  passed  in  haste,  and  without  the  legislature  under* 
^tandix]^  the  reason  for  it,  according  to  the  testimony  of  doc» 
tor  Palacios  RubioSi  is  beebme  still  otore  destructive  by  the 
latitude  given  it  through  the  ignorance  of  our  lawyers,  as  well 
as  its  own  unjust  provisions }  and  it  surely  ought,  there;fbe0, 
no  longer  to  exist,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  attempts 
aie  Q^akipg  to  reform  the  errori)  and  vices  of  our  legfd  cqden 
For,  to  convince  you  of  the  unjust  doctrines  which  have  been 
supported  by  this  law,  the  society  need  not  demonstrate  the 
damage  agriculture  has  sustained  by  its  depriving  it  of  many 
good  and  industrious  &miUes ;  this  law  appears  conspicuously 
cruel  and  injurious,  by  the  eneouragement  it  affinrds  to  those 
who,  protected  by  Iq^al  authority,  sacri&ce  their  natural  sen»* 
timents  to  pride  and  vanity,  and  to  surroupd  iheir  name  with 

•  This  law,  whic^i  oar  lawyv  openly  call  barbaiout  and  UDJort,  hat 
become  more  so  by  the  latitude  with  whicb  it  b^s  been  interpreted  in 
legal  commentaries.  |*roperly  extended,  it  confined  its  intention  solely  to 
tbe  repairs  ot  bouses  $  but  the  practitioners  have  extended  its  meaning  to 
every  sort  of  amelioration ;  and  the  more  it  is  viewed,  the  less  will  It  appear 
what  motive  could  have  dictated  such  a  law;  is  it  credible,  that  at  a  pe- 
riod when  tbe  building  f>rtified  places  was  forbidden  to  private  peraons, 
whtn  kave  was  reftittd  to  repair  those  in  a  dilapidated  atate,  when  thoae 
yet  belonging  to  the  grandees  were  ordered  to  be  demolished ;  ia  a  wjofd, 
when  the  govemn>cojt  endeavoured  to  tak^  from  the  nobility  those  mono* 
nnents  of  i^udal  drspotism,  those  limi|s  of  anarphy,  and  assyla  of  coiw 
tempt  for  justice  and  law ;  is  it  credible,  that  in  the  identical  period  a  sta- 
tute was  enacted,  which  entailed  in  perpetuity  the  reparation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  ^ote  Vfixy  fortresses,  or  castellated  mansions,  belonging  to  private 
ipdividuils?  From  this  single  example  may  be  ascertained  how  ex- 
tremely ignorant  the  lawyers  of  that  era  were  of  allthc  prioqplesof  ra» 
litnil  and  enlighlcped  pclif^^ 
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ta^eimA  Mrtepfkiom  gloiy,  consign,  tbfbdglk  ^Mt,4Mf^^ 
numerous  posterity  to  want  and  infamy ! 

Such,  ^t  ere  the  measom  tlie  society  sobmits  to  ymr  su* 
^er  wisdom.  Donbttets,  in  the  exaniMtkso  of  maJMM, 
ycvL  wai  ima^ftr  that  many  other  regnlatioiM  shooi^  b^ 
adopted,  to  prevent  Mmeroas  inoonmeiiienoes  resnltitig  fMA. 
the  system  ^  but  those  here  proposed  are  odcalAed  to  a^. 
ford  an  immediflpte  ttctiedf  fat  the  evils  under  which  igrt- 
eulttff^  at  present  labours,  without  depriving  the^tate  of  thos^ 
poHtical  benefits  it  may  derive  fi-om  the  institution  ef  tnajd* 
rats.  Regarding  nobilhy  as  essential  t6  the  dignity  and  pre* 
servation  of  monareby,  the  adoption  of  these  prineif^es  wooM 
add  to  the  respeet  whleh  the  public  entertain  fat  the  net^. 
By  shutting  the  avenuea  through  which  wealth,  desttculeofflie^ 
Vit^  arrived  at  rank,  they  i^oM  opeai  to  merit  fmie  and  emohi* 
tneM ;  and  inspiring  the  noble  youth  with  sentfanents  of  hiMMur, 
Ihey  wouM  devefope  a  c<<teer  of  useM  action,  withoiit  exduding 
the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  others  destitute  of  birth  snd  tkle. 
In  a  word,  they  wotild  oppose  an  insormeianfable  barrier  fee  the 
impendtng  storm  which  threatens  to  deluge  us  with  an  m^ 
versal  inundation.  They  would  confine  within  proper  limiti 
those  immense  entails  which  support  a  most  enormous  and 
contagious  luxury  j  they  would  remove  without  injustice,  or 
danger  of  agitating  the  state^  and^  as  it  were,  by  a  gradtud 
consumption,  tiie  remaining  small  majorats,  which  scarcely 
meriting  the  name,  yet  serve  to  encourage  sloth  and  inacti* 
vity  i  they  would  liberate  agriculture  from  the  oppressive  fet* 
ters  with  which  it  is  at  present  endaved,  and  by  reooaciiing 
the  principles  of  policy  which  protect  ini^orals  with  thoae  «f 
justice  which  condemn  them,  they  would  be  highly  prc^tobte 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  reflect  deserved  credit  and 
honour  upon  you. 

Cirtulation  rf  landed  Produce. 

Hitherto  the  attention  of  the  society  hat  beea  oblf  caUtd 
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fa  the  bwt  which  rdate  to  property  aridiDg  ftom  hind  tnd  la- 
bour j  it  remains  fbr  it  to  consider  those  whidi  respect  the 
pi'OpertyofagricxdtotvltniGdQCtioas^  afldwhfeh  possess  anftt- 
iSueace  so  touch  the  more  direct,  as  tliejr  affect  the  iottresCs 
of  persons  more  imtnediately  concerned  in  cultivation. 

Hie  fruits  of  the  earth  being  the  direct  production  of  k* 
hour,  and  the  oolj  prdperty  of  the  farmer^  thejr  should  be 
considered  .with  sacred  respect  in  theriew  of  the  legislature, 
and  should  receive  its  particular  protection,  as  representing 
^subsistence  of  the  majority  of  the  most  considerable  aikl  in* 
teresting  members  of  the  state;  and  die  only  recompenoe  of 
their  fatigue  and  toil.  None  should  owe  this  protection  to 
birth  or  fbrtune;  let  all  umnediately  enjoy  the  fruit  of  thehr 
taleftts  and  their  industry :  besides,  dds  ps(^)erty  is  precarioai 
and  uncertain,  dependent  in  a  great  itgno  upon  the  changes 
Itk  the  atoiosphere  and  variety  of  reasons)  so  diat  h  has  every 
daim  which  can  recommend  it  to  the  justice  and  humauity 
of  government. 

But  it  is  not  (he  ftrmer  who  is  alone  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection  of  this  property,  the  proprietor  is  equally  so  5  for  the 
produce  being  naturally  divided  between  him  and  the  cultU 
vators,  it  is  cleer  thst  they  eihibit  all  the  produce  of  property, 
of  the  soil,  and  of  labour  together :  every  law,  therefore,  whic^ 
dionld  make  the  slightest  attack  ou  die  property  6f  these  pro- 
ductions must  injury  the  individual  interest  of  all,  and  would 
tiot  oidy  be  unjust,  but  contrary  to  the  ahn  and  intentlcm  of 
rural  Illation. 

These  reflections  alone  are  sufficient  to  characterize  every 
tew  whidi  attempts  to  droumscribe,  in  any  marmer  what^t^, 
die  fiee  and  unrestrained  fiberty  in  the  diiposal  df  die  fruits 
ef  the  ground.  In  adverting  to  this  subject  the  society  wfll 
confine  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  general  consideradbns. 
for  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  go  over,  even  cursorily, 
die  immense  series  of  statutes,  ordinances,  and  reguladons 
which  have  restrained  and  violated  ibis  liberty. 

Happily  Ik  die  80ch^>  it  has  no  longer  to  otodNit  die  most 
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injuriaas  of  alU  your  wisdopa  hxnng,  rescinded  Ux  ever  ftoQi 
our  legal  code,  taxation  qfgraifi, ;  9  law  which  took  its  rise  i^ 
IM^riods  of  difficulty  and  disor4er^  frequently  repealed^  an4 
^aia  re*eiiacM«  sp  that  jt  became  an  object  of  dread  to  the 
little  farmers^  and  of  contempt  to  the  great  proprietors  an4 
t}dtK  n^rcb^ts,  and  as  injorioos  to  agriculture  as  it  was  inaide* 
^at^  to  ficcoQ^pljsh  the  proposed  s^m. 

Tom. 

But  since  this  law  has  been  rjcpealed,  and  the  tax  on  cdri) 
been  abolished^  and  that  for  ever,  why  suffer  an  impost  upoQ 
other  productions  of  the  soil  9q  much  mpre  oppresKive*  be^ 
^use  it  is  nol  regulated  l)y  thp  equi^abljs  wis(lofn  pf  th»  )er 
gla^turej  bui  by  th^  partial  caprice  of  the  municipal  inagi^? 
atrates  ?  Since  grain,  the  pbjfect  of  the  first  necessity  for  the 
support  of  life,  |)as  extorted,  from  justice  a  free  market,  why 
is  it  that  other  kipds  of  produce,  almost  equ^ly  npcessaiyi 
|)ave  j3ot  been  allowed  to  enjoy  ^  sip^ilar  privil^e  \ 

This  sipgla  distinction  will  evidently  deii^nstfate  what  cul- 
pable |)^ligjence  the  laws  have  shewn  to  that  first  object  of 
sou^id  pblipy^  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  having  abandoned 
the  entire  care  to  ^he  will^nd  direction  of  the  magistrates,  an4 
the  facilit}'  they  have  shewn  in  adopting  the  different  mym; 
cipal  ordinances;  for  the  taxation,  and  the  fixing  a  ratio  to  thp 
price  of  cpm2D9dities,  have  nevpr  be^n  presprib^  |)y  £|ny  ge* 
peral  hw. 

The  inMibfe  copsequenpe  pf  ^is  negligence  pf  the  )aws 
was  to  )^ve  tbjc  property  in  other  productions  besides  com,  t«i 
the  arbitrary  discretion^  and  consi^uently  to  the  unjust  depi? 
fioB  of,  npt  oply  mag^tr^tes,  but  their  subaltern  agents  j  fof 
even  upon  t^e  hypothesis  that  both  shopld  apt  apcording  to 
the  rules  of  pfdipary  prufleopp,  they  would  naturally  lean  tp 
^e  interest  of  the  state^  the  support  of  which  is  tlie  kitcntio^ 
pi  taxilion,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  persons  whose  prodncfi 
;(|Eii|^tl)e{axeci     ^fiac^  ^inatet  the  miaecaUe  pppppsfum 
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diicdveiaUt  almost  oter  the  wbdt  voimtxy,  in  lui^ly  tog  tbe 
oeoessities  of  the  inhi^iuntt« 

B«t  thti  B3r«teiii  liat  prodtioed  the  same  dfeets,  which  aU 
laws  prgodicial  to  individual  intetiest  mnst  produce.  The 
aoorces  of  sappUea  are  not  in  onr  c^es ;  they  c^  poly  he  found 
in  the  country ;  and  permission  has  not  been  granted  to  open 
proper  obamiels  by  which  those  supplies  XQight  he  convej^ 
where  personal  interest  demands.  Thus  have  the  obstacles 
wMch  have  opposed  this  interest  prevented  or  banished  plenty; 
end  notwithstapiding  taxe8>  the  result  has  been  a  gre9t  loss  of 
focnoMxlities^  and  great  inconvenience  to  the  nation  at  laigt« 

In  vain  is  a  good  market  expected  for  articles  upon  any. 
tther  prrnci|^  than  that  of  abundance  $  and  that  abundance 
eannot  exist  but  where  €omrner(te  is  free.  Nothing  hut  dto 
hope  of  gain  can  induce  cultivators  to  increase  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  mtrket*  Viherty  only 
lean  cherish  this  hope,  produce  the  n^scessary  competition^  and 
by  that  means  a  fiiir  and  equitable  price,  the  object  of  v^dU 
versal  desire.  Taxation^  prohibitions^  and  all  the  DBgolating 
ordinances  only  teodio  weaken  this  rivalry,  and  conseqoently 
to  discourage  (^culture,  by  preventing  competition,  and  dimi« 
nishing  plenty :  in  JUch  a  case,  by  an  in&llible  principle  of 
leaction,  lo8s:of  the  ol^  wiU  bp  the  result  of  the  vwy  roea* 
lures  taken  for  the  purpose  of  its  aecurity. 

Amongst  such  regulations  the  most  deserving  particular  no* 
tice  are  those  which  restrain  rmdik-mtn  in  the  sale  of  commo- 
dities, the  traders  in  £sh  and  fruits ;  in  a  word,  all  those  who 
deal  in  retail  articles,  and  who  are  objects  of  general  dislike, 
and  a  butt  to  the  oi^ressive  measnres  of  municipal.magistrates; 
as  though  they  were  not  necessary  instruments,  or  at  least 
useful  to  the  trading  inteiyst;  as  thoagh  they. were  not,  with 
respect  to  cultivators,  what  wo<;^^-dra^r8  i|nA  silk*flaercen 
^f^  to  ibi^  Q^erchjintB  and  manu&ctqrers. 

An  ignorance  unpardonable  in  this  enlightened  ag^,  occa* 
f^ened  in  our^aocestors  this  unjust  prejudice.  It  was  observed. 
fjM  fpipx^  purchaie^  at  a  cheap  oprket,  aoifok)  ^  a  ^  oacr 
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asthottghttetwastMtMieiilialMitm^Mndof  traA^i  whim 
the  advance  of  price  represents  th#  tvlue  of  th^  iodsftrjr,  sod^ 
iteiliterafitoftbec^rftalMBplbffdbftbBre^  ^adk 

perionacio  not  con^der  tbdt  flie  advance  in*  tbe  pnce  of  «r« 
tiden  from  tbe  grower  and  seller  cobititutM  the  wages  of  tbe 
titne  iRid  hbotu:  the  latter  bestows  to  procure  them  item  tto 
^ooDtrf  >  and  bring  them  to  market ;  that  he  has  to  Mil  tliaoi 
by  retatly  and  to  bear  tbe  losses  to  whkh  be  H  freqeentlj  8«A{}ecl 
by  such  retailing :  they  do  not  consider  that  if  the  cultitaior 
beoomes  idso  the  render^  that  he  will  put  upon  the  articles  alt 
additional  price  to  remunerate  him  for  the  time  and  troal>ld  it 
may  eost^  which  necessarify  most  be  taken  firom  the  other  oc- 
Cttpationt^  or  he  mtist  sell  with  loss;  add  hi  that  case  he  would 
eHher  consume  the  commodities  bimseif,  idstead  c^  tridt^ 
^tem  to  market^  or  eeaae  to  grow  them :  on  either  suppositioD^ 
fhei^fbre^  the  matkets  hi  cities  and  towna  would  be  iU  aup- 
pliedv  They  do  not  recofiect  that  itm  veiy.  subdhrhneii  of 
MffiAcy,  and  the^  intermediate  tradesmen,  leduoe  instead  of 
advancing  the  price  of  articles.  Ist,  Because  they  eoonomi* 
oally  mnage  both  the  time  and  labour  which  the  extra  price 
itpresenti.  2di  By  making  it  their  immediate  protenoo  th^ 
increase  the  facility  and  multiply  the  means  of  traffic  Si, 
They  are  best  acquainted  where  purchasers  may  be  fovatd,  and 
the  pbces  of  greatest  consumption.  4th,  By  muhipfying  lalee 
the  cembiuatton  of  a  number  cf  small  profits  are  equhralent 
to  a  great^ne,  and  consequentiy  productive  of  advantq^  both 
to^the  vender  and  coiisamer. 

What  will  now  be  stated  necessarily  f<^lows,  that  probiUt* 
hug  Ae  tale  of  articles  without  the  city>  of  selling  at  oertMn 
hmxtB,  «nd  under  certidfk  fdrms^  to  whioh  the  venders  are  aub* 
jtemd  by  Urw,  and  tfaote  otdinanaea  made  lespodting  ia^ 
keepeta,  taveA-keepers^  end  keepers  of  eatiog-hoaBea,  w^kh 
give  them  tbo  privilege  of  purchasing  before  other  pe^jlOi 
atifthey  wtro  not  Iho  servants  of  the  pubik;  the  piefeiences 
and  delays  in  tbe  sate  of  commodities  granted  to  oertidA  iftdi* 
viduak  and  ooqpotatiimf,  mA  oflm  liimh*  togulitkiiia  wMA 
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ilnmjl  our  ihtoiicipal  laws,  $t6  ^fceSIf  itijtuidas  witb  a  fatt- 
fion  of  the  tosAtt}  because  \hef  so  £tr  retard  the  mobility  ef 
individcud  interest,  baDisb  firom  our  cities  plenty  nad  com- 
petidOQ^  and  occasion  an  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions* 

Hiese  testraints  are  defended  by  tbe  dread  of  monopdy» 
wblcb  shews  the  municiftol  police  is  ever  imagitdng  that  mo^ 
tiopolf  k  hidden  under  the  maiitle  of  liberty ;  not  considering 
tiiat  a  liberty  should  exdte^  the  same  prixunpie  would  sup* 
press  k,  by  naturally  producing  competition^  whidi  destroys 
it.  Persons  in  general  do  not  reflect,  they  do  Hot  perceive, 
Ibat  when  aU  tradesmen  aim  at  monopoly,  aoiia  can  eflfect  his 
purpose  i  because  by  becoming  rivals  they  place  the  power  of 
&tfaBg  the  price  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  They  do  not 
consider  thara  monopolising  ^irit  cannot  execute  its  design*, 
but  in  the  absence  of  competition,  driven  firom  the  market  by 
municipal  regulations,  and  oppressions;  for  then,  destitute  of 
a  hid  ng  place*  consumers  themselves  cast  over  it  an  accom*' 
tnodating  veil,  which,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  all  the  inspec- 
tioQ,  and  all  the  zesd  of  the  pofice,  cati  never  unmask  nut 
destroy.  They  do  not  perceive,  that,  if  a  spirit  of  monopoly 
frequently  prevails  in  art  idea  of  coniomptidn  sulj^ect  to  l|pces 
and  proh9>itions,  it  never  enters  iota  those  where  the  trade  is 
fifee ;  for  experience  demoflsttates,  that  the  dealers,  instead  of 
concealing  themselves  firom  the  consumers,  seek  for  them, 
and  by  every  means  in  their  power  endeavour  to  procure  a 
sade  fbr  their  commodities. 

To  these  regulations,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  attributed 
the  high  price  of  articles,  produced  without  much  labour  and 
ejcpence,  and  of  general  consumption.  The  ct:dtivator,  not 
finding  it  his  interest  to  seH  his  commodity  at  the  regulated 
price,  and  disgusted,  also,  at  market  by  oppressive  and  vexa* 
tlous  fiirmaUties  te  which  he  must  submit,  becomes  careless 
ibout  iheit  prbduction.  Two  or  three  bad  markets  will  be 
Sufiieient  to  estabHsit  an  opinion  upoo  the  subject;  and  tb 
prevent  a  whele  province  ftom  cultivating  any  particukr 
^STop^  or  rairing  iuf  parUcubnrartkler  Cmi  any  oOier  leasoli 
,  •  he 
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be  adduced  for  the  shameful  necessity  to  whkb  we  have  Isof 
been  reduced  of  importing  from  France  the  eggs  consanyd  at 
Madrid? 

Nor  caa  it  £>r  a  moment  l^  supposed,  that  these  objects 
which  many  look  upon  with  an  eye  of  indifference,  and  as 
accidental  to  cukure,  have  not  a  considerable  influence 
upon  national  prosperity.  Is  there  a  countny  where  a 
farmer  can  afibrd  to  pay  a  high  rent  without  their  assistance } 
An  effect  arising  in  some  provinces  from  the  advanced  price  of 
land,  and,  in  others,  from  an  increase  of  population. 

There  are  countries  whpre  fruits,  pulse,  roots,  poultry^  egg^ 
sni].k>  and  ovher  sipiikr  commodities,,  chiefly  constitute  the 
prin^sip^l  remuneration  of  the  farmer.  On  the  little  gaini 
arising  from  such  articles  he  lives ;  the  larger  crops  are  appro* 
priated  to  4&fray  the  expenee  of  culture,  seed^  first  fruits* 
tythes,  offerings  of  St.  Jame^,  taxes,  and  particularly  the  rent 
af  the  land,  which  is  ipvariably  calculated  according  to  the 
actual  or  presumed  value  of  the  annual  produce*  These  ap- 
jpafendy  trifling  objects  merit  the  attention  of  the  law  much 
more  than  is  generally  imagined.  To  he  convis^eed  of  this, 
a  person  need  only  rightly  calculate  what  profit  a  family  of 
cikkivators  would  derifve  from  a  large  ^jtch^Upgarden  care- 
fully attended  to,  two  cows>  four  or  five  goatt,  a  sow,  a  dove- 
cote>  and  a  poultry  yard.  From  this  be  might  fairly  appre* 
ciate  Ihe  value  of  this  obscure  source  of  pub}i9  wf  ^Ith,  which 
is  equally  unknown  »id  neglected  in  Spa^u  It  mpst  not  be 
desued  that  the  scarcity  pf  such  articles  may  be  owing  to  a 
Taiiety  of  other  causes.  $o  long  as  lands  remain  in  ^  uni^r 
cIose4  stat9,  and  immepsely  large  farms  are  suffered  to  exists 
devoid  of  labourers,  an  abundance  cannot  be  expected  of  such 
articles,  aa  suppose  population  to  be  extended  ov^x  the  fact 
e/  the  whole  country,  the  multiplication  of  rustic  fiimilies 
the  increase  of  cattle,,  and  above  all  that  attentive  caie^  in- 
dustry, and  economy,  which  cannot  exist  where  these  are 
wanting.  It  is,  however^  certain,  whenever  by  the  neces* 
/laiy  consequence  of  a  good  co^e  of  rural  Ii^slatiop^  agricu^r 
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ttre  thisdl  t>e  improved,  these  objects  will  be  attained  t  but  m 
aboadance  of  them  cannot  be  expected  if  improvement  be  not 
attempted  b7  abandoning  those  principles  by  which*  the  police^ 
in  regaixl  to  human  subsistence,  has  been  hitherto  guided. 

A  plentiful  and  good  market  must  be  effected  by  the  com* 
bioation  of  both.  When  the  farmer  shall  be  placed  in  aaitate 
in  which  he  may  increase  his-cattle  aftd  the  produce  of  the  soH; 
and  when  he^  shall  have  liberty  to  sell  his  conmiodities  near  his 
him,  upon  the  high  road^  or  at  the  first  market  he  may  come 
to }  when  every  person  can  place  his  industry  between  the 
glower  and  consumer }  when  the  security  of  this  liberty  d»dl 
^ually  encourage  the  culdvators  and  die  dealers  in  the  pro-* 
ductlons  of  the  land  5  then  such  articles  will  become  as  plen- 
tifioi  as  the  state  of  cultivation  and  the  consumption  in  every 
anarket  will  admit.  Then  the  interest  of  these  two  distiiitpt 
kinds  of  agents,  employing  all  their  activity,  the  first  labouring 
to  increase  the  produce  of  their  lands^  and  the  last  those  ar« 
ticks  in  which  they  traffic  ^  both  by  competition  would  pro* 
duce  plenty  ^  monopoly  would  hide  its  diminished  head  ^  and 
by  a  method  as  simple  as  it  is  just,  a  good  market,  the  sup* 
port  of  all  industry^  would  be  better  obtained  than  by  all  the 
ordinances  and  regulations  of  municipalities. 

This  doctrine  universally  applies  to  every  kind  of  supplies, 
without  exempting  those  justly  considered  as  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity for  human  subsistence. 

It  is  certain  that  butchers*  meat  would  every  where  find  a 
6irer  market,  if  eVery  person  were  at  liberty  to  kill  and  sell, 
on  his  own  account,  the  animals  intended  for  public  con- 
fumpCion,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  to  a  con-* 
tractor,  whose  exclusive  profits  must  arise  from  the  advanced 
price  he  receives,  that  constituting  the  only  inducement  he 
has  to  supply  the  market.  Th^  same  would  be  the  case  wit!^ 
oU  and  wine,  if  the.  vtMt^es,  and  the  various  precautions 
which  burthen  tl^m  with  a  heavy  tai  did  not  conspire  with' 
the  municipal  police*!^  fender  the  price  of  these  artides  hig.b 
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tp  the  ccmamim,  without  tbe  smallest  adfiatege  aocming  to 
IhegiDwers. 

Bot  the  society  would  d^resc  too  hr,  if  it  punned  ftep  bj 
step  $Xi  the  relationi  existii^  between  tbe  population  oFtown 
3nd  country,  and  between  the  police  lespectii^  lands  and 
cities.  For  which  reason  it  condodes  tUs  article  by  speali- 
ipg  Qf  bread,  the  principal  object  in  the  view  of  both* 

IntcrwU  Trade  in  generate 

firead^  jike  oth^  artides  of  comoierce,  is  dear  or  cheap,  ac- 
cording 08  there  prevails  a  scarcity  or  plenty  of  gcain  i  and  if 
the  variations  of  ^ufe,  oca^ioned  by  the  lavs  and  public  opi- 
nion, could  be  subtracted  fiion»  this  kind  of  traffic,  the  price 
would  be  regu]ated  by  that  of  com.  Let  us,  iken,  examine,  if 
this  object,  so  important,  so  delicate,  and  so  desenring  the  most 
pointed  attenticm  of  government,  can  be  governed  by  the  sim* 
pie  principles  the  society  has  adopted,  and  to  make  the  ^ipli* 
cation  more  evident,  let  us  speak  of  the  internal  com  trade. 

A  remarkable  di£^ence  esusts  betwten  the  trade  m  this 
and  other  artides  of  commerce ;  a  di£^Brenpe,  which  is  owing 
tQ  the  deficiency  rather  than  to  the  redundancy  of  com,  or 
rather  to  the  dread  people  incessantly  feel  of  dearth.  Tbe 
high  and  low  price  cif  grain  is  occasioned  less  by  the  large  or 
small  quantity  at  harvest,  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  which  may 
actually  exists  than  to  the  (pinion  entertained  by  the  public 
respecting  such  superfluity  or  deficiency;  an  opinion  formed 
mere  according  to  the  quantity  exposed  for  sale  in  the  mar* 
ket,  or  in  public  granaries,  than  to  what  is  shut  up  by  culti- 
vators, pfqpffietociy  and  dealers  in  their  private  storehouses. 
Hence  it  foilowB,  that  the  moat  just  and  reasonable  policy  re- 
lative tp  the  com  trade  is  that,  which  prevente  the  pablie 
from  being  acquainted  with  tlie  |m1  quantity  of  com  that 
qm  be  brought  into  the  intilcit 

Tbia  rfl6oct^  w^ll  abew,  ihit  )f  •  ^  trade  in  other  ar- 
ticles 
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\ides  be  beneficial^  liberty  in  tbe  sale  of  com  is  stlU  jsore  #g* 
sentially  necessary;  and  that  it  should  not  be  confined  l^ap^r 
kind  of  restrictive  system:  For  no  one  can  ipiagine  that  it 
'  could  be  established  in  any  way  which  would  not  contain  par* 
tial  precautions^  and  unequal  regulations  f  and  these  would 
become  means  of  influencing  public  opinion^  whether  it  led  ta 
a  fiilse  security,  or  an  up&v^ided  apprehension  as  to  pten« 
tj,  or  scarcity,  to  whichsoever  side  it  might  happen  to  lean, 

ThU  sudden  variation,  which,  in  abundant  years,  is  bigbly 
prejudicial  to  the  cultivator  and  the  prc^ietor  by  rednciBg 
the  price  of  corn  below  what  ev^n  a  good  banrest  should 
allow,  is  unquestionably  more  injurious  to  tbe  consumers 
in  years  of  scarcity;  fpr  fear  impresses  the  mind  much 
more  forcibly  than  hope,  and  its  effects  are  far  more  rapid  and 
extensive.  In  such  cases,  the  methods  adopted  to  prevent 
^rnine  tend  to  increase  alarm,  and  the  very  attention  of  the 
magistrates,  by  augmenting  tbe  apprehensions  of  the  people^ 
deprives  them  of  every  ray  of  hope  in^arable  fimn  fijesira, 
and  subjects  them  to  convulsions  and  agonies,  which,  in  of 
instances,,  are  sp  terrible  ^s  in  times  wben  there  .e^us^s  « 
dread  of  famine* 

Thus,  as  the  system  of  freedom,  tespecting  the  ooi^i-trMt 
in  the  interior,  would  be  more  favourablo  to  the  oona^ipefiw 
^d  th^  tnodifications  which  the  laws  have  wiahed  to  nski^ 
haying  for  their  aim  the  advantage  of  the  same  class,  it  ia 
highly  reasonable  th^t  agriculture  should  possess  on  absglutf 
liberty,  equally  essential  for  its  progress  and  prosper!^. 

This  liberty  is  a}sp  founded  in  justice.  For  if^  fi^6rally» 
spn^e  provinces  in  Spain  do  not  produce  sufficient  pom  iQ 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabi^uits,  while  others. on  an 
aver^  raise  inorf  than  they  consume^  tbs  freedoo}  of  the 
trade  i|i  corn  is  an  act  of  justjyce  due  to  bptb >  totbe^rstas 
a  mean  qf  providing  for  (heir  sub^teoce  ;  and  to  tbe  second 
as  armean  no  less  indispensable  for  r^ompenstng  their  labour, 
defraying  their  eypmp^j^  and  promoting  the  'ml^xeals  of 
cultivators.    It  is  grants  that  thb  Uberfy^  allowed  in  ita  fUtf 
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titttki,  would  only  (fimmish  partial  scarcity,  anfl  t(xid  ndl 
afibrd  sufficient  abundance  to  sUpplj  the  demands  of  every 
province }  for  many  other  causes  may  operate  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  But,  without  freedom^  it  never  can 
make  much  progress,  nor  produce  more  grain  than  will  be 
coi^umed  in  the  environs,  whatever  methods  besides  may  be 
tried  for  its  encouragement.  It  is  a  constant  axiom  in  political 
economy,  confirmed  by  experience,  that  cultivation  keeps  a 
regular  proportion  with  consumption ;  so  that  a  province, 
which  cannot  consume  the  superfluity  of  its  crop,  will  an<» 
Dually  cultivate  less,  till  culture  and  consumption  approximated 
together.  Then  the  surplus  of  produce  will  disappear^  to  tbef 
prejudice  not  only  of  such  a  fertile  province,  but  also  of  that 
sterile  part  of  the  country  whose  wants  might  otherwise  havcf 
been  supplied. 

This  reasoning  may  be  applied  very  forcibly  among  us^  be* 
cause  our  agricultural  provinces,  possessing  little  skiB,  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those  which  are  not  agriculturar 
Ibr  productions  which  require  art  and  dexterity.  This  is 
die  cause  why  manuftctured  articles  are  dearier  in  tfae/ormer 
than  in  the  latter  countries;  because  the  price  of  labour 
which  fixes  their  value,  is  always  dearest  in  the  last,  on  ac-  • 
eeunt  of  its  being  regulated  by  the  price  of  bread*  The  agri- 
ecdtural  provinces  have,  idso,  further  to  pay  for  the  expencetf 
and  hazaifd  in  trade,  which  enhance  the  wages  of  industi^. 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  in  these  provinces  the  price  of  com 
were  at  the  mmmum  of  its  value,  becau9e  there  might  be  tt 
superabundance,  it  will  fbllow  that  neither  the  proprietor  nor 
farmer -would  have>:)|eherewitfi  to  reward  the  industry  of  t£e 
other  provinces^  without  whose  labours  these  could  tiot  well 
exist)  having  no  manufacttjres  among  them,  their  capital 
would  continuidiy  decrease,  they  would  daily  l>eoome  poorer, 
their  agriculture  would  dwindle,  and  their  population,  of 
which  it  forms  the  base,  would  seriously  diminish. 

Those  who  combine  the  relations  existing  between  agricuT* 
tore  and  manufactures,  value  themselves  without  reason  upon 
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tliepretanded  resulta  of  their  calculations  to  prove,  that  pro* 
hihitiog  the  com  tivde  may^  in  some  instances^  convert  certain 
agricultural  into  aumufocturing  provinces ;  encouraging  cul-^ 
ture  in  the  one  by  the  high  price  of  com,  and  industry  and 
skill  in  the  other  by  advancing  the  remunerations  of  la* 
boiur.  Such  politicians  have  never  considered,  that  nature 
has  unequally  imparted  her  ^its  5  that  agriculture  and  manu- 
ficturing  skill  suppose  relations  which  are  not  every  where 
found,  and  means  which  cannot  be  suddedy  acquired  i  that 
agriculture  demands  both  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  capital, 
tcienoe,  industry,  skill,  activity,  oeconomy,  and  extensive  cor* 
req^oodeooe :  in  a  word,  it  is  as  impossible  for  Castile,  de- 
prived of  its  resources,  to  become  instantly  a  manu^ctnring 
country,  as  it  would  be  for  Catalonia  instantaneously  to  be 
Converted  into  an  agricultural  province,  without  having  pre- 
viously acquired  the  necessary  means. 

If  a^y  thing  could  suimeunt  these  reciprocal  obstacles,  it 
would  doubtless  be  the  free  internal  trade  in  com ;  by  its 
assistance  the  agricultural  provinces  would  find  in  their  su^ 
perfluity  an  annual  increase  of  wealth,  and  that  superfluity 
constantly  increasing  by  improvements  in  cultivation,  they 
would,  at  length,  be  induced  to  employ  a  part  of  their  wealth 
In  the  establishment  of  manufactures:  therefore,  fineedom 
once  granted  to  the  com  trade,  would  produce  what  is  vainly 
expected  from  every  other  measure.  Still  the  manu&cturing 
provinces,  which  would  purchase  the  grain  necessary  for  their 
support  at  a  lower  price,  would  increase  their  productions,  and 
condude  by  improving  their  agriculture,  cultivating  wheat,  and 
other  conmiodities,  so  far  as  might  be  oansistent  with  the 
Qature  of  the  soil.  For  example,  Catalonia,  whose  agriculture 
and  manufactures  have  continually  been  making  rapid  ad« 
vances,  while  those  of  Castile  have  equally  decreased,  i«  a  de« 
monstration  of  the  point. 

The  enjoyment  of  a  free  com-trade  in  the  interior  has  been 
attempted  with  a  view,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  con- 
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sc^neot  dangen  to  be  ^prehended*  by  granting  permisnon  l# 
the  carriers,  tragintros,  i^ile  k  hiu  been  denied  to  th6 
corn-dealers  :  sopposing,  by  Ais  method,  toconyert  the  car* 
tiers  into  merchants.  The  carriers  are  ^  very  poor  das^,  with- 
out any  other  capital  than  their  beasts  of  biirdeA,  mules, 
and  their  own  industry^  and  were  the  trade  restricted  to  what 
they  coald  pnrdiase,  and  dispose  of,  the  com-tra^e  must  be 
so  very  inconsiderable,  that  many  provinces  woold  be  in  dan* 
ger  of  perishing  by  ^nnine  $  while  others  would  be  mined  by 
lixt  reduction  of  price  occasioned  by  superfluity.  Practicatly 
impossible  is  it,  therefore,  to  give  rdief  to  either,  but  by 
permitting  more  powerful  agents  to  participate  in  the  trade. 

The  fiict  is,  that  the  agents  adapted  for  the  purpose  can 
never  be  fbund  but  among  the  mercantile  part  of  the^ommu- 
nity,  fo  none  but  those  possess  sufficient  capital.  And  further, 
merchants  only  are  capable  of  forming  useful  speculations 
upon  an  article  whose  relations  are  so  various  and  convex  f 
such  only,  atoisted  by  correspondents,  are  able  to  obtain  intel^ 
ligenoe  what  parts  of  the  country  labour  under  a  deficiency, 
and  what  possess  a  surplus  to  furnish  them  with  a  supply. 
These  only  are  able  to  send  large  quantities  of  grain  to  great 
distances  in  the  fiice  of  diiSScuIty  and  danger ;  ihese  only  are 
capable  of  defying  the  unfavourable  prejudices,  which  are  en- 
tertained against  the  trade,  and  which  the  hws  have  con* 
firmed;  In  a  word,  these  only  possess  that  foresight,  perse* 
Verance  and  attentioti  in  forming  the  intermediiate  connec* 
tions.  Without  which  the  circulation  of  previsions  mustal^ 
ways  be  uncertain  and  slow  in  operation,  and  the  trade  yfttf 
inconsiderable: 

Monopoly,  it  is  objeAed,  would  destroy  aU  the  advantages 
produced  by  lit>erty5  and  this  mon(^>oly,  which  can  never  bH 
apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  would  have  a  fine  op* 
portunity  of  exerting  its  influence  on  the  side  of  the  mer^ 
chants  I  for  the  former  cannot  apply  die  capitair  the  intelli* 
gence>  and  the  various  means  which  the  kttter  would.    The 
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cvneiB  are  a  tiiimeront  body,  they  inhabit  villages  far  distant 
l^nom  each  other,  the  natore  of  their  employment  renders  them 
strangers  to  all  ^irit  of  calculation,  and  only  occupied  in  endea« 
yooring  to  supplant  each  other,  by  ofiering  a  lower  rate  of  car* 
riage,  they  cannot  combine  for  any  other  enterprise :  so  that 
monopoly  amongst  them  must  always  be  limited,  and  indivi« 
dual ;  that  is,  in  fiict,  none  at  all.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  merchants  established  in  large  cities,  becoming  the  agents 
both  of  the  circulation  of  com  and  money  belonging  to  the  differ* 
eot  provinces,  forecasting  by  means  of  their  purchases  and  corre* 
spondeots  the  situation  of  every  comer  in  the  country,  naturally 
connected  by  profession  and  the  relations  of  business,  and  as  ready 
to  unite  their  efforts, whenever  it  is  likely  to  promotq  their  com* 
men  interest,  as  to  oppose  each  other  when  the  same  interest  di* 
vides  them,whatadreadful  monopoly  wouldbe  the  consequence 
if  an  unbounded  liberty  encouraged  their  speculations !  The 
combinations  of  a  single  week  would  place  sufficient  com  in 
their  bands  to  supply  a  whole  province ;  and  the  subsisten€e> 
the  peace,  and  happiness  of  peo^de  would  become  the  sport 
of  ihdr  unfeeling  avidity. 

This,  sir,  IS  all  that  can  be  advanced  against  an  unrestricted 
corn  trade.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  limits  within 
which  it  has  been  confined  by  law.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
completely  to  refute  this  assumption  by  reasons  not  less  ab* 
stnlcled  than  those  before  advanced  -,  but  the  society,  avoiding  a 
spirit  of  system,  and  having  for  its  aim  the  public  good,  will 
confine  its  considerations  to  those  views  prescribed  by  the 
actual  state  of  the  provinces,  and  inquire  what  infiuebce  mo* 
nopoly  may  be  able  to  exert ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  troth  upon  so  important  a  subject. 

If  the  hw  were  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  if 
its  operations  exhibited  themselves  in  so  clear  a  light  that  th^ 
mj^t  be  easily  ooroprehended»  if  private  interest  did  not  id* 
crease  its  stratagems,  in  proportion  as  the  law  took  precan<« 
tiona,  then  a  comparison  might  be  made  between  the  laws 
which   prohibit  and  restrict  the  corn  trade  of  the  interior 
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with  those  which  grant  it  a  free  couree.  The  infticnce  «f 
each  upon  the  circulation  of  this  valuable  merchandhie  onoor 
known,  a  simple  calculation  upon  its  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages would  furnish  a  certain  result^  which  might  form  a 
constant  and  unerring  guide  to  the  legislature.  But  sad  expe- 
rience often  proves  the  contrary,  and  the  insufficiency  <rf  all 
laws  to  repress  the  manoeuvres  of  covetousness  is  not  less  evident, 
than  the  irresistible  force  of  private  interest  agakist  the  power 
of  legislation. 

Who  dare  affirm  that  the  severest  pfohibitions  would  be 
adequate  to  repress  monopoly  ?  Who  can  be  ignorant  that 
it  has  often  been  encouraged  by  those  very  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  laws  ?  If  proof  of  so  palpable  a  fact  be  re- 
quired, the  law  itself  will  afford  it.  The  preambles  of  its  sta- 
tutes. In  this  bhmch  of  police^  not  only  prove  the  existence 
of  modopoly  In  every  period,  and  eveiy  state,  but  also  ac- 
knowledge that  the  insufficiency  of  precautions  taken  by  some 
laws,  hat  occasioDed  the  necessi^  of  enacting  others;  and  if  this 
investigation  be  extended  ta  the  time  when  not  only  the  fore* 
sight  of  the  legisbture,  but  the  caprice  of  the  municipal  ma- 
gistrate^, made  temporaiy  regulations  for  this  trade,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  nevef  in  Spain  did  there  exist  such  a  shamefu^ 
^nd  scandalous  monopoly  as  that  which,  prevailed  under  the 
restrictive  system.  Indeed,  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise, 
when  it  was  authorised  by  an  imperious  necessity.  Whatever 
system  the  legislature  may  adopt,  should  h  peftnit  the  trade  in 
corn  to  operate  so  as  to  hazard  the  destruction  of  some  pro- 
vinces by  famine,  while  in  others  the  wheat  would  be  given  to 
feed  the  hogs  ?  And  in  whatever  manner  this  trade  may  be  per- 
mitted, whatever  maybe  the  kind  of  regulations,  the  agents  who 
undertake,  or  the  instruments  who  conduct  it,  is  It  not  evi- 
dent  that  necessity  and  interest  will  give  the  power  to  the 
merchants  ?  Who  but  they  will  hazard  their  capital  ?  And 
if  others  possessing  riches  should  embark  in  the  trade,  would 
they  not  undertake  it  from  the  same  motives,  act  in  the  same 
spirit,  conduct  it  with  similar  views,  and  pursue  it  with 
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^qtial  airldity  with  the  merchants  ?  How  dien  is  it  po$8ib]e  to 
repress  a  mouopoly  excited  by  so  maoy  interests,  and  which 
necessity  itself  encourages  and  protects* 

If  there  be  any  truth  known  and  proved  by  experience,  it  is 
this,  that  a  spirit  of  monopoly  multiplies  stratagems  of  evasion,  in 
proportion  gs  the  h^yr  enacts  new  precautions,  ^'  Law  docs, 
deceit  undoes^'*  says  a  Spanish  proverb ;  the  carriers,  the  car- 
ing, and  mul^tiers  are  the  confidents,  the  factors,  and  tb<i 
persons  who  lend"  their  names  to  the  merchants^  If  ap  ac- 
count of  the  warehouses  is  required,  and  their  names  are  to  be 
affixed,  the  warehouses  are  then  tr9nsforme4  into  granaries^ 
and  granaries  into  wai^ehouses  i  the  jnercb^nt  does  not  store 
tip,  lie  buys;  and  the  proprietor  who  sells  the  com  does  not 
4eliv^r,  but  retains  it  at  the  future  disposal  of  the  merchant, 
makes  himself  an  agent,  and  receives  the  right  of  hoarding  up 
his  corn.  Is  it  made  unlawful  to  sell  privately  ?  fifty  ^negas 
will  be  taken  to  market,  while  five  hundred  are  secrptly  sold ! 
What  Argus  pt  capable  of  pursuing  these  petitions  contracts, 
and  diving  into  these  obscure  mysteries,  over  which  private 
interest  casts  an  impenetrable  veil  ?  Supposing  government 
could  discover  them,  intermingle  with  all  the  contractors,  regu- 
late all  itself,  and  supplant  commerce  in  supplying  the  mar* 
kets;  then  all  would  be  lost,  then  should  we  have  bitterly  to  la- 
ment tl^e  multiplied  copfusion,  and  the  frightful  agitation 
which  would  ensue  |  and,  in  the  genei;al  alarm,  monopoly^ 
pretending  to  stretch  out  an  helping  hand,  would  destroy  those 
means  of  assistance  and  enrich  itself.  And  happy  would  it  be  if 
^e  history  of  scarcity  bad  not  so  oflep  and  so  recently  confirme4 
the  truth  of  this  melancholy  statement 

Alter  what  is  here  suggest^,  the  deci^pn  should  be  in  favour  of 
^  free  corn  trades ;  for  b^  ipcreasing  the  number  of  venders 
and  the  facility  of  sale,  the  law  would  put  t^e  greatest  possible 
restraint  upon  monopoly.  But  there  are  twp  reasons  arising 
iirom  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation,  and  consequently  very 
forcible,  which  prove  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  that  in  uq 
^uutry  would  the  liberty  sought  be  more  advantageous^;  nor 
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where  lets  may  be  apprdietuled  from  the  effects  of  inonopo}y> 
than  in  oars. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is^  a  monopoly  of  grain  is  natu* 
rally  established  in  Spain,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent ;  for  in 
"whose  hands  is  nearly  the  whole  ?  doubtless  in  the  churchy  the 
monasteries,  and  the  rich  majorats.  This  is  proved  by  what 
has  already  been  advanced  upon  the  enonnous  accumulation 
of  nnalienablb  property.  Let  us  then  examine  whether  the 
owners  of  these  depositories  are  or  are  not  monopolists. 

Avoiding  personal  reflections,  and  without  pretending  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  examples  of  charity^  that  in  times  of  dis* 
tress  and  famine  have  been  set  by  these  respective  classes> 
It  cann<^t  be  denied  that  the  general  aim  of  every  proprietor 
is  to  sell  his  corn  at  the  highest  possible  price ;  that  with  this 
design  he  keeps  it  many  months,  and  refuses  to  sell  it  till  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  arrives,  that  b  to  say,  when  indi- 
cations of  scarcity  awaken  in  his  breast  the  hope  of  an  advance 
fn  the  market.  Abstractedly  then  firom  all  design,  all  con- 
cealment, all  secret  operation  always  dreaded,  because  the 
path  of  interest  is  dark  and  slippery ;  what  other  name  can  be 
given  to  property  in  corn,  shut  up  in  such  a  small  number  of 
bands,  if  not  a  kgd  and  authorised  monopoly  f 

Surely  then,  under  such  circumstances,  freedom  in  the  com 
trade  of  the  interior  appears  an  indispensable  necessity.  The 
intervention  of  merchants  with  their  monopoly,  if  it  can  be  so 
caQed,  would  be  beneficial;  because,  by  combating  the  mo^ 
nopoly  of  the  proprietors,  it  would  weaken  its  power.  Multi*^ 
plying  repositories  of  grain,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
venders,  would  necessarily  excite  competition,  and  diminish 
undue  influence  upon  the  price,  which  is  always  regulated  by 
the  relations  subsisting  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller;  and 
the  merchants  in  this  case,  endeavouring  to  supplant  the  pro- 
prietors, the  public  would  reap  the  advantage  of  their  fivaiky. 

This  reflection  will  be  corroborated  by  considering  the  na< 
tiure  of  the  two  monopolies,  or  if  you  will,  the  two  kinds  of 
trade.    The  merchant  from  the  spirit  of  his  concern^  founds 
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bis  pro&U  ntber  opcm  tbe  nurolier  of  his  speculations  thaa 
upon  tho  resuk  of  toy  one  in  particular;  that  is  to  say,  be  pro* 
fers  a  GoQsiderabla  sum  artsiog  from  ouporocii  repealed  gains, 
to  alarge  profit  arisiii^fiom  a  single  adventure.  For  this  caus^  - 
be  is  satisfied  with  a  reasooaUe  profit  from  each  specoUtioa, 
without  attempting  to  enhance  too  high  tbe  price  of  tbe  artl« 
*cle.  It  Is  certain  that  be  will  endeavour  to  derive  6x>m  everf 
ipecolatioD  as  much  profit  as  be  possiUy  can;  bot  this  posst^ 
bility  will  be  relative,  not  absolute,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be 
regubted  not  by  what  be  expects  from  one  adventure,  bat  by 
all  wfaieb  be  may  be  able  to  make !  so  that  hope  on  one 
side,  and  on  tbe  other,  desire  of  preserving  his  reputation,  of 
fulfilling  his  contracts  oa  tbe  day  of  payment,  and  the  pieveQ- 
.tion  of  interrupttoo  in  bis  ooncems,  oblige  him  to  open  bis 
warehouses  whenever  an  advantageous  price  offers,  witboi^t 
w^tingtiU  a  further  adr^aoe  takes  pbce  in  the  octideabe  mqr 
have  tp  sell. 

The  oise  with  g^^t  prc^rietors  is  qv^te  diffeiwt,  the  oalgf 
speculatiqos  tb^  make  consist  in  the  aitt^empt  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  pri^e  for  lb«ir  cortii  wit|&  this  v4ew  tbey 
hoard  it  to  derive  the  gnieatest  gain,  and  in  this  respect  they 
almost  invariably  profit  by  ftvourabie  times  and  advantegeoua 
opportunities^  They  keep  thit  point  co«stfmtly  in  sight,  not 
only  in  scanty  ye^s,  bvt  alao  \xk  thofe  of  plenty,  accumulatif^ 
under  this  /Bi^pec^tioil  the  com  of  seterel  harvests.  The  eco- 
iKnoust,  Iavab»  reo^arked,  tt|at  even  iix  his  tUne,  in  very  plenti^ 
fol  years,  tbe  proprieties  scMeveiy  tbiqg^etfaey  possessed,  rao 
in  debt,  and  mortgaged  their  estates,  rather  Mum  sell  their  com 
ata  Beduoed  price*    Do  meicbaoto  act  in  ibis  manner? 

Supponng  liberty  were  greeted  to  the  trade»  the  merchant 
would  purc^oe  at  the  time  fA  harvest}  and  oot  being  aUe  to^ 
buy  of  tbe  great  proprietors,  who  never  sell  at  that  season,  ho 
rau4t  naturally  apply  to  the  imaU  fiumers,  by  which  meana 
competition  would  be  increased,  and  agriculture  receive  from 
commerce  the  oqly  possible  advantage,  that  of  preventing  the 
i^^reasp^iAhle  reduction  in  tbe  price  of  eorny  soU.  by  to  imme^ 
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diate  agents;  and  the  enormcms  difierence  in  the  vakie  of 
wheat  neafest  and  farthest  from  the  time  of  harvest  would  be 
diminished,  and  thit  would  materiaUy  benefit  the  small 
farmers.  Tlie  merchant,  following  the  progivss  of  his  specu- 
lationsy  wonld  sell  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  £air  profit, 
by  the  competition  of  venders  at  t^  second  period,  and  wonld 
oblige  the  proprietors  to  sell  at  die  same  price;  so  that  the 
consumer  would  derive  more  advantage  from  thte  rivalry 
than  from  die  best  formed  system  of  restrictive  laws* 

Another  reason  for  a  free  coi;n  trade  in  die  interior  is,  the 
difficulty  of  carriage,  our  productive  provinces  being  the 
most  distant  from  the  sterile  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  as  we 
possess  few  navigable  rivers,  canals,  or  good  roads,  the  carriage 
of  grain  is  not  only  tedious  and  expensive,  but  so  difficult  and 
perilous,  as  has  already  been  observed,  that  none  but  merchants 
can  surmount  the  opposing  obstades;  without  their  interference 
therecouldbe  litUe  trade,  besides  that  carried  on  between  tieigb- 
'  bouring  places,  fer  the  small  cultivators  and  carriers  would  not 
be  able  to  establish  markets;  but  the  great  object  of  the  com 
trade  is  to  convey  it  to  distant  provinces,  which  stand  in  need 
of  the  superabundance  found  in  odiers.  Can  government 
oblige  thos^  proprietors,  who  wait  till  pressing  necessity  attracts 
buyets,  to  supply  these  provinces?  Will  it  oblige  the  little 
fermers,  who  have  parted  with  their  graip  long  before  scarcity 
ccHnmences,  to  take  a  share  in  supplying  them }  Will  it  force 
the  carriers,  who  perceive  no  other  necessity  but  what  imme« 
diately  oppresses  them,  who  rarely  pass  the  limits  of  their  pro- 
Tince,  will  it  force  them  to  attend  far  ^btant  markets?  Doobt^ 
less  these  have  conveyed  com  to  remote  parts,  but  then  this 
has  been  on  the  merchant*s  account;  but  to  require  them  to 
convey  it  on  their  own,  is  to  expect,  that  instantly,  without 
skill  or  experience,  they  should  change  their  profession,  and 
become  dealers  without  ceasing  to  be  carfiers:  in  a  word,  it  is 
to  place  the  sustenance  of  the  people,  the  first  object  of  a  go* 
vemmenfs  care,  at  the  hazard  of  a  hope,  wUch  it  is  next  to 
inopossibl^  ever  should  be.  realized. 
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A  free  corn  trade  for  the  interior,  sir,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  established  by  a  permanent  law,  which  would  pouze  up  in- 
ilividoal  interest,  oppo^te  one  species  of  monopoly  to  another, 
and  pat  an  end  to  mysterious  and  clandestine  negotiations^  the 
fatal  consequences  of  the  present  restrictive  sy>tera.  This 
-freedom,  as  conformable  to  the  principles  of  justice,  as  con- 
ststent  with  those  of  political  economy,  equally  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  fenile  as  to  the  sterile  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
affording  similar  advantage  to  the  grower  and  consumer, 
^ould  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  encouragements  you  couM 
possibly  give  to  the  agriculture  of  Spain. 

External  Trade. 

The  same  arguments  used  in  support  of  a  free  trade  for  the 
produce  of  the  soil  in  the  interior,  are  equally  in  favour  of  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  demonstrate, that  the  laws  ought  to  pro* 
tect  a  free  exportation,  as  a  just  right  belonging  to  property, 
arising  either  from  land  or  labour,  and  as  a  proper  encourage* 
ment  of  individual  interest.     Separating  the  com  trade,  which 
being  different  in  its  nature  and  relations,  should  be  examined 
iipon  different  principles;  the  society  feels  no  hesitation  ia 
stating  the  necessity  of  a  law,  which  should  constantly,  and 
without  restriction,  protect  the  free  circulation  by  sea  and 
land  of  all  other  productions  of  the  soil.    But  as  our  legisla* 
ture,  in  general,  grants  this  protection,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary heie  to  combat  the  prmciples  on  which  it  has  supported 
Che  modification  of  this  liberty,  with  respect  to  certain  articles. 
These  are  of  two  kinds:  the  first  comprizes  all  the  pro- 
ductions which,  though  not  of  the  first  necessity,  are  still  of 
Tory  great  utility  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  such  as  oil, 
meat,  andcarriage  horses.  It  was  supposed,  tliat  the  best  method 
of  insuring  plenty  was  to  prevent  these  articles  from  being 
sent  out  of  the  kingdoms  on  this  ground  their  exportation  has 
been  pcohibiced,  or  they  have  been  taxed  with  custom-house 
duties  so  heavy,  or  have  been  subjected  to  such  numerous 
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formalities  in.  obtaining  permission  for  exporting  thtms  is  t» 
t>e  nearly  univalent  to  absolute  prdiibition. 

Tbe  society  has  elsewhere  combated  the  error^  which  m* 
dndes  this  maxima  and  has  demonstrated,  that  the  best* me- 
thod of  increasing  the  produce  of  both  land  and  labour,  of 
whatever  ktndi  would  be  the  encourageqient  of  individual  in^ 
terest,  by  granting  fre^om  to  commerce)  for  it  is  as  certain 
on  the  supposition  of  this  liberty  of  action,  that  abundance 
would  be  the  consequence  in  all  places,  where  the  industry  ef 
nan  could  be  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  ia- 
creasing  the  population  of  the  country  3  as  it  has  been  ciearly 
proved,  that  no  system,  no  law  can  guarantee  plenty,  where 
the  stimulus  of  personal  interost  may  be  wanting. 

It  is  still  proper  to  remark  further,  that  these  laws  have 
operatei)  in  a  manner  directly  contrajy  to  the  proposed  end 
sndjuitentlon,  and  produced  effects  doubly  piejodicia]^  to  the 
wel&re  of  such  nations,  as  have  ha4  the  unhappy  policy  to  enact 
them}  for  not  only  do  they  diminish  the  culture  of  artid^ 
which  cue  kingdom  might  afford  to  the  general  consumption 
cxf  others,  but  they  tend  to  increase  th^  ^iroduce  pf  foreign 
countries,  wfio  unable,  owing  to  thie  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion, to  supply  themselves  with  such  articles  as  they  m^y  want 
from  that  market,  will  certainly  have  recourse  to  others  where 
exportation  is  permitted  for  such  suppUjes;  and  thus  en^ 
couragement  will  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  those  countries, 
which  allow  a  free  commerce*  Th^  effect  is  th^  more  cer- 
tain, because  the  general  policy  of  Europe  ha^  iiiiv^riably  been 
to  facilitate,  by  every  means,  the  free  exportation  of  its  pro- 
duce :  thus  our  national  culture  has  dwindled  and  died  away, 
while  that  of  foreign  countries  has  acquired  additional  nou* 
rishment  and  vigour. 

We  place  too  much  dependence  upon  the  fer^lity  of  our 
soil,  as  being  naturally  and  peculiarly  adapted  ibr  the  produc* 
tion  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  and  other  produce  5  but  if 
wool  be  excepted,  what  other  production  can  .Spain  boast  of,^ 
which  may  not  be  advantageously  cultivated  in  other  coun- 
tries } 
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tried*? '"C&ilbdt  France  and  Lombardy  enooucage  the  growth 
of  oil,  while  M^e  diBcounige  it  in  Andalusia,  Navarre,  ati4 
fift^ramadui-a  ?  Coold  not  the  cattle  qf  Portug^  and  Africa 
be  iacMased»  while  ours  might  be  languishing  and  daily  de- 
creanog  in  numbers  and  quality?  Bat  confining  ocr  observa- 
tk>a  to  one  kind  of  ammaU  only,  could  not  Portugal  Increata 
the  number  of  mares,  and  in  time  remount  her  cavalry  with 
Batire  horses,  should  we  obstinately  refuse  the  exportation  of 
oorstnto  that  kingdom?  The  principle  should  never  be  losi 
aight  o(j  that  necessity  is  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  indi* 
vidoal  interest^  as  this  is  also  to  productive  industry* 

Articles  of  primary  importance. 

This  title  comprises  the  second  kind  of  productions  sub- 
jected  to  prohibitory  or  restrictive  statutes,  which  are  all  that 
are  included  under  the  name  of  articles  of  primary  considera* 
tion.  By  prohibitions  the  government  has  only  had  the  accom* 
plisbment  of  one  object  in  view,  that  these  articles  may  be 
plentiful  and  cheap  at  home,  and  scarce  and  dear  abroad  $  and 
perhaps  that  their  exportation  might  entirely  cease.  Proof 
has  already  been  advanced  to  shew,  that  fi-eedom  of  trade 
would  be  a  more  direct  and  certain  method  than  any  prohi« 
bitions  to  answer  the  first  intention  ;  and  it  will  now  be  de-* 
monstrated  that  they  are  still  less  calculated  to  answer  the 
last. 

Take  for  an  example  fine  wools,  that  is  to  say,  a  production 
generally  allowed  to  belong  exclusively  to  Spain,  and  to  be 
unattainable  by  the  exertions  of  all  foreign  industry.  Suppose 
for  a  moment,  the  ports  should  be  finally  shut,  and  that  foreign 
merchants  could  not  take  from  the  country  a  single  ounce  of 
wool,  no  not  aided  by  a  contraband  trade.  It  is  certain  that 
the  English  and  French  would  in  that  case  cease  to  nianufaci 
ture  superfine  cloths,  in  the  making  of  which  Spanish  fine 
wool  is  an  essential  material.  But  would  their  manufactures  be 
diminished  by  that  event  ?  Certainly  not.    National  industry 
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it  not  necessarily  confined  to  one  channel^  it  hMi  nmmerooB 
and  diversified  ramifications.  The  lame  capital^  the  same 
skiU,  the  same  actirity,  which  is  employed  ia  the  £ihncatioii 
of  one  artide^  while  interest  calls  them  to-day,  to-morrow 
would  be  occupied  in  a  very  difierent  ooncem,  if  neceuity 
drove  them  from  that  in  which  they  had  usually  been  engaged. 
Is  j}ot  this  daily  seen  to  take  place  in  every  variation,  that 
trade  experiences  by  the  alteration  of  fa^ioo,  or  the  changes 
dictated  by  the  oaprice  of  the  consumers  ?  Would  genius 
sufier  its  sphere  to  be  so  confined,  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exert  its  powers  but  only  upon  such  subjects,  as 
would  make  its  activity  dependent  upon  a  foreign  market  ? 

National  industry^  sir,  can  never  increase  B,t  the  expence  of 
agriculture,  nor  by  means  so  diaraetri(^Iy  oppositeta  its  own 
nature.  Without  possessing  tlu^t,  whq  could  surpass  ourselves 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  ?  Does  the  languishing  state  in 
which  this  branch  of  trade  appears  fimong  U9  arise  from  the 
high  price  or  scarcity  of  wool  ?  Is  it  not  industry  which  has 
increased  the  trade  among  foreigners,  who  purchase  our  wools 
9t  an  extravagant  t>nce>  while  though  we  can  procure  it  s(t 
one  half  the  value  which  it  costs  them,  yet  arip  utterly  inc^^ 
pable  of  entering  as  competitors  in  the  market,  either  as  ta 
the  price  or  quality  of  the  cloth,  and  are  obliged  to  purchase 
the  manufactured  articles  of  them  I 

The  result  most  unquestionably  would  be  upon  this  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  advantages  derived  firom  our  wools  would 
hear  a  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  exportation  ^  for  nothing 
is  clearer,  or  ipore  invariably  true  in  social  economy,  than  the 
axiom  ifrhich  considers  consumption  tfie  measure  of  all  clo- 
ture, of  all  trade,  sipd  of  every  sp^ies  of  productive  indu8tr)% 
When  as  is  generally  credited,  we  shall  soon  become  more 
industrious,  that  fisreignqrs  will  cease  tq  supply  pur  markets 
with  manufactured  articles,  because  we  shall  n^u^ture  for 
ourselves,  it  is  kudable  to  indulge  such  i\  hope  i  but  if  it  be 
founded  upon  partial  laws  and  l:eg^lations,  it  is  fallacious,  it 
is  potbiu^  more  t)ian  the  iilusion  of  zeal,  an4  ^^  reverie  a( 
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ignorance.  It  is  tberefbre  evident  a  free  external  trade  for 
the  )>rodfice  of  the  kiftd  would  prove  as  advantageoai  to  our 
industry^  as  It  is  indispensable  for  agricultural  prosperity. 

Corn. 

The  foreign  trade  in  com  here  demands  the  attention  of 
the  society  to  a  qoestion  equally  delicate  and  dangerous  through 
die  conflict  of  discordant  opinions  in  which  it  has  been  en- 
veloped. The  sdution  of  this  problem  appears  to  soar  beyotid 
the  reach  of  all  the  principles  and  calculations*  of  economic 
science  j  and  the  advantage*  of  freedom  here  are  represented 
on  every  side  as  attended  with  serious  evils,  or  imminent 
dangers  ^  as  if  truth  delighted  in  the  disavowal  of  arguments, 
which  oitght  to  be  conclusive.  Every  instant  experience 
triumphs  over  systems^  facts  contradict  reasoning;  and 
whatever  method  is  pursued,  or  whatever  side  of  the  question 
is  chosen,  the  probable  inconveniences  will  more  than  out- 
balance the  probable  advantages ;  and  fear  will  always  more 
terrify  by  the  former,  than  hope  can  possibly  flatter  by  the 
latter.  ^ 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  found  this  obscuring  perplexity  is  less 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  than  to  their  mis* 
application.  Men  from  sloth  or  pride  endeavour  to  carry  the 
system  of  generalizing  abstract  truths  to  an  unreasonable  ex- 
tent, without  attending  to  their  application  \  and  wishing  for 
what  they  have  not,  and  but  ill  satisfied  with  what  they  pos- 
^ss,  not  content  with  generalizing  ideas,  they  have  proceeded 
•0  fiur  as  to  generalize  cxampUs,  The  most  common  mania 
among  politicians  is  the  desire  of  adapting  to  a  particular 
country  what  has  succeeded  in  another  period,  and  a  diflerent 
country  -,  and  the  example  of  Holland  and  England  has  been  suf« 
ficient  to  persuade  them,  that  if  a  firee  corn  trade  were  advan- 
tageous to  those  nations,  it  must  be  equally  so  to ^ very  other. 

But  to  avoid  falling  into  similar  errors,  the  society  not  con- 
fining its  researches  to  abstract  ideas^  or  to  experience,  not  ap- 
plicable 
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pTicabte  td  Spaio,  will  proceed  to  examine  this  iraportstnt 
qoestion,  according  to  our  natural  sitnationy  and  the  circum* 
stances  in  whidi  we  are  placed  >  and  for  the  sake  of  method 
it  will  endeavour  to  resolve  these  two  questions^  1 .  Is  a  free 
exportation  necessary  for  Spain  ?  2.  Is  it  advantageoos  ?  These 
two  questions  including  every  object  which  legislation  caa 
propose  to  itself,  their  solution  will  be  sufficient  to  fmlfil 
jcour  wishes,  sir,  and  those  of  the  society  on  .the  subject. 

An  affirmative  miswer  to  the  first  question  would  be  to 
nippose  that  Spain  upon  the  annual  average  produces  not 
only  corn  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  populaiion,  but 
$i&o  a  surplus  5  for  in  the  latter  case  alone  the  free  exportation 
cxf  grain  woald  be  nece<;sary,  that  the  superfluous  quantity  of 
com  raised  and  not  consumed  in  the  kingdom  might  find  a 
sale  in  a  foreign  market.  Yet  if  this  superabundant  quan« 
tity  was  very  small,  its  inEuence  would  operate  but  in  a  very 
insensible  manner  upon  the  price  of  grain,  and  consequently 
tend  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  discourage  agriculture :  it  fbl* 
lows,  therefore,  that  a  free  exportation  would  be  esteemed  ne* 
cessary,  only  when  it  was  highly  probable  the  suqilus  would  be 
very  great. 

But  does  Spain  possess  such  a  superabundance  ?  Is  there  a 
probability  that  an  annual  average  surplus  might  be  found  in  the 
country  ?  Who  can  dare  to  assert,  there  is  and  would  be  ? 
Who  has  made  a  valuation  of  the  usual  produce  and  the  ge- 
neral consumption  ?  Who  has  formed  an  accurate  estimate  of 
every  kind  of  farinacious  grain  ?  Who  has  made  application  of 
such  calculations  to  the  demands  of  every  province  and  dis* 
trict  ?  And  evidently  without  the  aid  of  such  calculations, 
without  having  been  in  possession  of  their  results,  and  with* 
out  having  drawn  up  a  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  general  deduction ;  ho^^  can  any  persons  assert  or  suppose, 
that  a  considerable  surplus  would  be  the  result  of  our  average 
crops?  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  certain  provinces  may 
annually  reckon  on  having  a  superabundance  of  com ;  but  it  is 
equally ascertainedthat others,  which  are  the  greaternumberand 
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most  populous,  are  oomlantly  in  want  of  tbe  luperfloky  of  th» 
6m>  not  only  in  ordinary-  jwars,  botevm  in  the  most  abundanti 
aadtbM^^fiKtaloQe  it  amply  tofficient  to  prove^  there  existt 
not  ^  stndlest  probability  of  an  arerage  surplus  tfaroc^boot 
'  tbe  kingdom  j  nay  it  proves  more»  that  such  a  surphis  actuaUy 
does  not  exist. 

Tbe  same  condusion  will  result  from  reasoning  a  poiteriari ; 
ioT  if  on  (me  side  it  is  acknowledged  that  some  provinces  are 
on£narily  supplied  from  foreign  markets^  it  is  on  the  other  well 
known,  that  no  province  in  ordinary  3rears  ever  exports  com  t 
and  this  double  observation,  easily  verified  by  the  cu^om'* 
bouse  books,  demonstrates  that  no  surplus  is  produced  on  the 
annual  average  crops  in  Spain.  The  assertion  is  corroborated 
by  tbe  price  of  grain  in  the  satne  years,  which  maintained  a 
tc^eraUy  high  ratio  throughout  the  kingdom.  If  it  was  mo* 
derate  in  the  provinces  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  or  if  you 
please  very  low,  in  those  periods,  that  might  be  less  owic|^  to 
a  anperfluity  or  a  superabundant  harvest,  afrer  affording  a  sup«> 
ply  to  the  general  consumption,  than  it  might  be  to  the  dif- 
*  Realty  in  conveying  it  to  those  provinces  experiencing  a  de-  , 
ficiency  3  whether  by  the  distance  of  their  situation,  the  watit 
of  proper  communications,  or  l^  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our 
Internal  trade.  The  high  price  coni  maintained  in  some  pro^ 
vinces,  while  it  continued  so  low  in  others,  is  itself  a  proof  of 
what  has  been  just  advanced ;  and  another  convincing  argu* 
ment  will  be  found  in  this  progressive  rise  in  the  rent  of  land, 
and  tbe  desire  every  where  discoverable  to  break  up  pastures 
and  convert  them  into  arable  ^  to  which  the  legislature  opposes 
such  numerous  and  powerful  obstacles :  these  can  only  arise 
from  the  high  price  of  grain.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  Spain  does  not  upon  an  annual  average  possess  any  super* 
abundance,  and  consequently  leave  to  export  it  is  entirely  un« 
necessary.  But  would  it  be  useftil  ?  The  argumenU  which 
will  be  here  adduced  will  prove  the  contrary.  For  though 
dot^ess  exportation,  by  the  advance  it  would  occasion  In  the 
price  of  corn,  wouM  tend  to  encourage  agriculture  >  yet  it  is 
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cqudly  evident  on  the  other  hand^  that  by  depriving  the  cooj^ 
try  of  a  portioa  of  com  necetaary  for  its  Gon$amptioD^  k 
would  o<!:ca8ioQ  fkequeot  aad  dittrewing  scarcities  y  and  giv# 
a  deadly  blow  to  the  manufactciriog  industry  of  the  xi^oq  i 
Ihe  reductioa  of  which  would  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  tbt 
interests  of  agriculture* 

These  rational  apprebensioos  suggested*  a  middle  plan 
of  acitbn  that  appeared  likely  to  guarantee  trade  from  the 
dattgers  which  mig^t  arise  from  a  fi-ee  exportation  >  without 
subjecting  commerce  to  absolute  restraint*  Having  assumed 
as  a  maxim  that  the  price  was  a  certain  barometer^  for  mea* 
mriog  the  degrees  of  plenty  or  scarcity  of  grain^  exportatioa 
ikaa  been  usually  regulated  by  that  scale ;  having  beibn  allowed 
when  the  index  pointed  at  plenty^  and  prohibited  when  it 
pointed  lower  on  the  scale.  But  two  reasons  will  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  and  danger  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  adopted 
by  the  misleadiiiig  spirit  of  imitation. 

The  societyi  previously  to  entering  upon  an  elucidation  of 
the  pointy  must  remaii^^  thdt  if  this  expectient  offers  advantages 
on  some  occasions^  it  can  only  be  in  instances  where  there 
•xists  a  strong  probability  of  superfluity.  Then  the  free  ex* 
portatioo  of  com  becomes  necessary,  that  the  surplus  should 
be  consumed  in  a  foreign  country  -, .  and  the  necessity  also  folt 
lows  from  the  same  principle*  that  limits  should  be  prescribed 
to  such  liberty,  when  the  price  indicates  that  no  superfluity 
exists.  But  to  establish  a  free  exportation  without  such  a  pre« 
vtous  probability,  would  be  granting  leave  to  send  out  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  superabundance,  the 
com  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  is  not  a  chimerical  danger,  it  is  a  real  and  imminent 
<me ;  and  it  forms  the  first  objection  against  the  expedient, 
which  has  been  proposed.  The  influence  opinion  has  upon 
the  price  of  corn  is  no  less  weighty  in  its  reduction  at  the  season 
of  harvest,  than  in  its  advance  at  a  remdle  time  from  it.  At 
the  former  period  the  sellers  are  numerous,  and  as  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  com  on  sale,  and  that  in  demand  for  im« 
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mediate  consamptioo,  U  great,  the  idea  of 'sQperabotidffiDee 
U  Dot  lew  natural  than  that  of  scarcity  3  iiOQi  itftdeamess  ttt 
tbe  second,  when  there  are  fewer  venders,  and  a  greater  rela- 
tion sobsists  between  the  safe  and  cdnsutnptioD.  Itfltuglit 
'  lietice  so  happen,  that  in^d»  first  months  afler  harvest,  'a  part 
of  the  00m  necessaiy  for  home  consumptkm  in  the  \a8t,  wxght 
be.  exported;  and  this  woidd  be  the  nM>re  likefy,  beeause  ft  is 
m  that  season  the  merchants  purchase  and  hnrry  their  agents 
that  they  may  be  before  their  rivsds  in  the  corn  markatsi-H* 
The  second  objecdon  is. the  condosion  that  the  prioe  is  never 
subject'  to  such  -fluctoation  as  when  inflnenced  by  the  dread 
of-  scarcity.  Then  the  catnral  relation  ensting  betweeir^ 
price  and  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  in  ^3t  maiicfit  ia« 
stantly  ceases;  £at  opinion  4hetK)efbrwflird,  gUided  oidy  by 
lear^^DBd  onassistsd  by  hope,  fbtebodes  botfaing  but  evil  y  giving 
mare  attention  to  what  it  does^not,  than  what  it  does  ^pasmm, 
the  afirighted  imagination  aotio^tes  and  magnifiea  aU  the 
hoivors  of  ^unhie.  And  in  siich  a  state  of  things  what  Ssr 
fltMoAce  would  not  publicity  given  to  exportatien>  and  the  high 
price  which  would  necessarily  fellow,  have  upon  jtBe  ^piAIie 
aaind  ?  even  the  precaution  of  ahuttihg  the  ports  Tf^fuld'ap^ 
p^n  aakj  an  acknowledgmeot  and  a  testimony  of  the  mi^Hf 
of  the  dreadful  scourge  with  whi^b  the  country  1^ 
menaced. 

But  it  may  be  said>  upon  a  supposition  that  a  free  exterod 

com  trade  were  permitted,  impottation  of  ciom  being  as  much 

aUoWed  as  exportation,  the  firbt  would  hesl  tfa^  wounda  in^ 

dieted  by  the  seognd;  that  the  same  exorbitant  price  diat 

hindered  the  one  would  enooucage  the  other ;  that  the  se« 

cunty,  founded  upon  the  baaia  of  reopcocal  interest,  wooM 

not  only  guarantee  the  kingdom  from  the  bqrron  of  actual 

&mine,  but  deliver  it  fron^  the  tc^-fors  of  k$  imaginary  ap* 

prehension..,  Tbest^  are  oforHiept  rdfectiraa^ia-  theory!  ^x« 

oeUent  in  reality  ^  if  the  imag'maliiQfi  were  not  more  ictirc^  fm* 

dor  the  iafloence  of  fear  and  snfieriag,  than  when  under  that 

of  reason  and  ddiberaticm.    But  let  it  be  granted  that  thde 
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fertontte  people  who  d«^U  where  a  superflaont  qnaotijgr  ef 
eorb  readers  ei^portation  neoeMciy^  according  to  the  sfttem 
which  bat  been  8tate4i  that  .tbe7  discover  in  exportatiion^tfae 
loeam  ef  profiting  by  socb  sorplas^  well :  bat  to  expose  eor- 
adves  to  the  chance  cf  expemocii^  a  scarcity  of.com,  and 
to  be  the  cause  ountelves  of  tbis^warcity,  onder  the  ooDfideooe 
of^being  supplied,  to  have  leeoarse  taa  remedy  so  hazardoos,  so 
*  riow,  and  so  precarioasj^  what  is  it  bnt  glaring  temerity,  or 
atleisf,  to  sqr  the  best  of  it,  political  hnpmdenoe  2- 

The  jnstcondusion  therefore  is,  that  considering  pmpedy 
ouTireal  sitfoation,  the  privtl^  of  exporting  com,  whetfaerab- 
•elote^  or  restricted  by  certain  regulations,  is  neither  advanr* 
tagebas  nor  necessary  for  Spain. 

Bnt  what  should  be  thought  of  the  importation  of  com  ?  it 
if  dearihat  if  we  could  depend  iqioii  growing  on  an  arenge 
oom  suffident  for  our  consumption^  to  permit  the  introdoc* 
tien  of  foreign  grain  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  our  agci* 
cdturo)^  for  by  this  we  should  reduce  the  price  of  our  own 
com  so  much  more  certainly,  as  the-  price  among  us,  from 
whatever  causes  it  arise,  ia  generally  and  comparativdy  very 
Mgh«  But  not  assured  of  an  average  sufficiency,  it  appears 
Impotitic  to  prohibit  importation ;  for  such  a  prohtbkion  would 
expose  the  country  to  a  want  of  H  sufficiency  for  the  sup^y  €i 
its  inhabitants^  and  to  all  the  eidls  and  horrors  conseqaent 
on  such  a  calamity.  Upon  this  subject  the  society  has  nothing 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  advaaced.  The  same 
arguments  which  have  justified- the  conclusion,  that  die  king- 
dom does  not  on  an  average  produce  more  com  than  is  ade- 
quate to  its  average  consumption,  equally  prove  that  it  does 
not,  or  at  least  we  are  not  assured  that  it  will,  produce  com 
aufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants :  and  this  am* 
sideration  is  in  favour  of  a  £nee  importation. 

The  society,  therefore,  thinks  it  would  be  prc^r  to  enact  a 
law,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  our  own,  add  permidkig 
Ihe  importation  of  foreign  com^  under  the  foUowiog  aoodifica* 
tions.    1.  The  act  should  be  temporary,  and  limited  to  ape- 
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riod  of  short  duration^  for  example  eight  or  tea  years  i  for  at 
our  agricoltiue  is  eridentljr  nuikiog  daily  progress  in  impsove* 
Inent^  there  cannot  be  a  doabt,  sir,  especially  if  jrou  remove 
the  fetters  which  restnua  it|  that  very  soon  Spain  wiQ  pro- 
duce more  com  than  isneceasaiy  for  iu  consumption^  and  diea 
it  would  become  essential  to  permit  exportation. 

The  second  modification  to  which  the  piohibltion  should  ht 
subject  IS,  that  it  should  only  extend  to  wheat,  lye,  and  Indian 
com,  which  are  farinaceous  substances  of  the  first  necessity  | 
and  not  to  barley,  rice,  beans,  or  any  other  kinds  of  grain ; 
whidi  the  cultivators  should  be  allowed  at  all  times  to  export 
without  restriction  or  the  smallest  limitation,  and  without  being 
obliged  to  solicit  permission,  duty  free,  and  subject  to  no  other 
formaliQr  than  simply  registering  an  account  of.  such  grain  at 
die  custom-house3  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fxand;  and 
enabling  government  to  know  precisely  the  state  of  esE- 
portation. 

The  third  modification  is,  that  the  prohibitioiEi  should  not 
extend  to  com  destined  for  the  use  of  our  colonies,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  at  all  times,  and  from  every 
port  iq)propriated  to  American  commerce.  This  excepfion 
could  be  attended  with  no  danger,  because  we  actually  possess 
but  one  principal  flour-mantifectory,  that  olMauztM;  which 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Castile,  and  forty  leagues  from  Sant- 
ander,  could  only  export  a  small  quantity,  providing  wheat 
was  in  great  abundance;  and  therefore  appeaili equally  essential 
to  the  interest  of  our  agriculture  and  our  coinmeite  as  ne- 
cessary to  retain  those  funds  in  our  colonies,  with  which  at 
the  present  time  we  purchase  flour  firom  the  French  and 
Americans* 

The  fourth  modification  Is,  that  if  during  the  above  limited 
period  there  should  occur  a  very  plentiful  year,  govermnent 
might  suspend  for  a  short  time  the  operation  of  such  a  Iaw# 
by  permitting  the  exportation  of  corn,  at  least  of  the  super* 
fluous  quantity  i  whether  by  opening  all  the  ports  of  thb  king- 
dom, or  only  thoie  nearest  to  the  superabonnding  provinces. 
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Such  an  exception  fr6m  the  general  rul^  wrll  appear  so  ranch 
the  more  jtist,  when  it  is  tecollected  that  the  produce  of  a  very 
-gocJd  harvest  generdlljr  escecdg  that  of  an  ordinary  year*  mom 
Aan  a  moiety;  and'thiat  comtiinptiota  dofes  not  mcrease  in  the 
same  propohiwij  the  prohtbititwirof  exportation,  therefore,  in 
such  a  case,  would  haztii^d  th6  lo^'  to  the  agricultural  interests 
-  of  such  superabundance  id  years  of  plenty. 

The  fifth  n:k)dification  i&,  that  as  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  could  not  be  prejudicial  to  our  agriculture  in  such  years, 
wheti  though  the  drops  weii  not  superabundant,  yet  above  the 
ratio  6^ ordinary  years;  and  When,  in  consequence,  it  might  be 
proper  to  confine  it  within  certain  limits;  then  the  indication 
furnlsted  by  the  price  might  be  followed ;  a  guide  as  certain 
in  a  season  when  there  is  no  fear  of  want,  as  fallacious  ii  a 
time  of  real  or  imaginary  scarcity:  this  might  be  used  for 
fixing  the  limits  pf  importation  3  and  wTien  the  price  of  com 
became  very  reduced,  it  should  be  then  prohibited  by  a  ge- 
neral law. 

The  sixth  modification  is,  that  grain  which  may  have  been 
imported  from  foreign  countrie^  might  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported again  at  any  time.  This  would  not  only  be  a  just  regu- 
lation, but  proper  to  encourage  importation  of  corn  necessary  . 
for  our  consumption  5  to  afford  a  circulation  to  countries  ex- 
periencing superfiuity;  and  to  establish  with  such  countries  an 
economical  trade,  the  advantages  of  which  are  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  copduct  ofthe  Dutch. 

The  seventh  modification  is,  that  during  the  period  this  law 
might  be  in  force  the  utmost  exertions  should  be  used  for  ob- 
taining the  necessary  information,  to  enable  government  at  its 
expiration  to  adopt  some  decisive  measure  upon  this  import- 
ant subject,  by  the  enacting  of  a  general  and  permanent  law. 
An^  to  eStct  this,  endeavours  should  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
exact  jquaotity  of  grain  raised  on  the  annual  average  in  every 
province^  carefully  distinguishing  every  kind;  and  also  noticing 
the  ooosumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  com  in  the  various 
provinces,  by  estimating,  not  merely  the  general  consumption^ 
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bat  the  particular  consumptionof  each  separate  district,  and 
pach  respective  class,  according  as  tlie  inhabitants  live  upon 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  &C.5  and  if  possible  to  enuipe- 
rate  such,  as  live  upon  fine  wheaten  bread,  and  those  who 
eat  brown  and  coarser  bread.  And  this  galculation,^  the  most 
important  in  political  arithmetic,  the  most  essential  for  regu- 
lating the  principal  object  of  its  concern,  cannot  be  made  but 
under  the  auspices  of  government,  because  it  possesses  the  ex- 
dusLve  right  of  inspecting  the  different  depots,  the  registers, 
and  public  granaries ^  and  it  has  also  the  power  of  obtaining 
further  information  from  the  bishops,  deans  and  chapters, 
courts  and  municipalities,  comptrollers  and  magistrates.  The 
more  urgent,  therefore,  and  incumbent  is  it  upon  the  state 
instantly  to  engage  in  this  grand  and  necessary  undertaking, 
by  employing  persons  competent  to  make  the  investigation^ 
with  that  promptitude,  accurac}^,  and  extent,  which  is  esseijitial 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

Taxes  cotmdered  in  Relation  to  Agriculture, 

Fr^ioosl^  to  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remallu  upon  the  £scai  laws  in- 
tended for  the  advancement  of  agriculture ;  a  subject  eqpally 
difficult  and  delicate,  and  where  silence  and  discussion  are 
alike  attended  with  danger.  But  if  the  society  was  able  to 
abstract  the  relations  which  these  laws  bear  to  manufactures, 
trade,  and  other  branches  of  public  subsistence^  could  it  refuse 
to  examine  the  influence  they  pcoduoe  upon  cultivation,  when 
you,  sir,  have  engaged  to  produce  a  plan  for  their  reform  ? 

In  elucidating  the  principle  which  demonstrates  agricul* 
tuee  to  be  the  most  finitfial  source  of  mdividual  wealth,  as  w^ 
at  public  fevenve;  it  appears  evident,  that  in  o|:4er  to  a  st^te 
becpjBpdpg  rich,  it  is  e^ential  those  en^ployed  in  cuJtivatiopL 
should  be  90.  It  canoot  be  denied  that  xnanu&ct^r^  and 
commerce  open  numerous  fertile  sources  of  wealthy  >ttt  lth«i 
th^  derive  support  from  ngiicuicure^  lu^  /ve'^peu^ot  ppoa 
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it  for  thrir  existence.  This  maxim  the  society  will  take  occa<' 
sloB  hereafler  to  illtistrate ;  at  present  it  will  confine  its  vie^ 
io  the  single  idea,  that  no  proposition  is  more  evident  in  the 
-ecience.  of  government  than  this>  that  the  opinion  formed  re- 
jecting the  fiscal  laws  of  any  country  should  be  founded 
upon  the  influence  they  may  have  upon  the  prosperity  or  de- 
cline pf  agriculture. 

Oi;r  system  of  provincial  rents  clearly  and  directly  opposes 
this  maxim,  both  by  the  obstacles  which  it  casts  in  the  way  of 
a  free  circulation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  those  which 
it  presents  to  the  interest  of  farmers  and  proprietors  in  general. 
Let  the  first  of  these  inconveniencies  be  here  passed  over  in 
ailence;  the  baneful  effects  arising  frpm  it  must  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  observations  already  made>  respecting  a  free 
circulation  c5f  the  articles  of  culture. 

The  second  inconvenience  has  given  rise  to  different  opi- 
nions. Some  persons  have  even  maintained,  that  the  system 
of  provincial  cents  was  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture. In  the  first  place,  it  is  contended  that  this  tax  falls 
upon  consumption :  and  being  generally  proportionate  to  the 
means  of  the  consumer,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  such  a  contri- 
bution accords  with 'the  equality  recommended  by  justice  in 
the  distribution  of  taxes.  Appropriated  consequently  not  only 
to  objects  of  the  first  necessity,  as  those  which  pay  the  mU- 
hnes,  but  to  all  commercial  articles  subject  to  iht  akavala, 
it  is  evident  that  equality  is  thus  best  secured :  for  no  article 
of  consun^tion,  whether  of  luxury  or  necessity,  can  either 
be  surcharged,  or  escape  paying  duty  by  this  noode  of  taxa- 
tion. In  short,  this  contribution  bemg  exacted  At  the  time 
the  articles  are  sold,  evidently  falls  less  oppressively  upon  the 
farmers  and  cultivators  who  pay  it,  than  upon  the  consomen, 
who  comprise,  in  general,  all  classes,  and  every  individual  of  a 
atate;  such  are  the  erroneous  views  which  have  led  men  to 
adopt  this  system,  not  merelj  as  agreeable  to  justice  but  a^ 
fiivDurable  to  agricdtore. 
It  will  require  rtrf  few  reflections  to  conftote  such  unsi^ 
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piMtedassertions*  And  firat,  it  is  true  the  iarailies  who  con>'' 
tribute  are  more  or  less  Qtimeroas  accordiDg  to  their  respective 
fortunes^  and  consequently  they  consume  more  or  lessen  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  persons  of  which  they  are  composed  z 
but  this  proportion  is  by  no  means  equal}  for  abstractedly 
from  the  various  nature  of  the  articles  consumed,  there  exists 
a  wide  difierence  in^  the  expenditure  of  different  people.  It 
cannot  surely  be  supposed  that  eveiy  individual  expends  the 
whole  of  his  income^  it  should  rathet  be  presumed  on  the  ooo- 
trary,  that  many,  and  espeeially  the  wealthy  part  of  the  com- 
munity, by  economy  make  annual  savings  for  the  increaie  of 
their  capital;  otherwise  no  persons  would  become  rich>  and 
nations  would  iK>t  acquire  additional  wealth  and  s^grandise* 
ment :  (and  woe  to  a  kingdom  that  remains  stationaiy  m  thit 
2espect.)  Therefore,  it  is  evident  all  the  savings  made  by 
economy  or  parsimony  are  exempt  from  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  articles  of  consumption.  If  it  could  be  si^posed,  whidi 
is  a  thing  impossible,  that  all  persons  in  a  state  ai^  eqaaUy 
economical,  the  difierence,  in  that  case,  would  be  kfl^  be* 
tween-the  savings  of  thedch  and  those  of  the  poor;  and  coo* 
sequently  betwixt  different  proportions  of  individual  fc>rtuiie 
exeitipt  from  this  mode  of  taxation. 

But  this  inequality  would  still  be  greater  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  articles  of  consumption;  for  supposing  them  re* 
latively  equal,  it  is  a  well  known  &ct  that  families  among  the 
poor  and'  lower  classes'  employ  neady  the  whole  of  what  tbej 
expend  in  procuring  food,  and  consequently  in  articles  subject 
to  the  effect  of  the  iisas  or  mUlona,  and  import  duties^  end 
even  what  they  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of  dothes,  indirectly  * 
operates  as  a  oontribution  to  this  tax;  because  their  dxthing 
almost  wholly  consists  of  &e  national  fiibiics  whidi  have  been 
produced  by  the  labour  of  other  contributen^  whose  wag^ 
oonstitute  the  gross  sum  out  of  which  thehr  portion  of  taxes  ia 
paid.  This  is  Dot  precisdy  the  case  with  rich  fiunilies;  manj 
foreign  commodities  enter  into  their  subsistence,  vis.  tea, 
9oS»,  foreign  winta^  ftf .  or  those  of  oar  colonial  produce, 
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viz.  sugar,  cocoa,  &c.  &c.  this  forms  the  least  part  of  their  ex- 
penditurej  while  their  heaviest  expences  are  those  of  dress, 
and  other  ejects  of  luxury  and  convenience,  which  are 
nearly  all  procured  from  foreign  countries  5  and  this,  when  it 
if  consijdered  what  a  preference  fashion  gives  to  such  article, 
must  make  an  enormous  difference;  nor  is  it  possible  that  the 
doties  on  general  rents  should  make  an  adequate  compensatiQQ 
§fx  this  difi^nrence;  for  that  tax  is  very  moderate,  when  the 
apprehension  of  contrabahd  transactions  prevents  its  being  laid 
high;  and  it  is  neady  a  nullity,  when,  from  a  desire  to  in* 
crease  it»  the  facilities  of  fraud  are  multiplied. 

.  Secondly,  it  does  not  appear,  in  fiact,  that  duties  upon  con- 
sumption always  fall  upon  the  consumers.  That  only  take». 
ptooe  when  the  sdkr  gives  the  law  to  the  buyer;  because  in 
that  case  he  includes  the  dqty  in  the  purchase  money.  But 
when  the  seller  instead  of  giving,  receives  the  law  from  the 
lltiyer,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  lattnr  determined  to  give  the 
least  possil^  price,  die  seller  must  be  content  with  the  least 
pQBiiUe!profit? 

■  This  latter  case  is  very  common  among  us;  first  because 
the  population  of  the  country,  at  least  in  some  provinces, 
being  relatively  more  considerable  than  that  of  the  cities,  the 
sMi  of  provisiODt  supi^ed  by  the  former  must  be  greater 
than  the  demand  of  the  latter;  because  our  subsistence-police 
and  municipel  r^;ulations,  as  before  noticed,  are  more  £ivour- 
able  to  <owns  jfhan  to  the  conntiy,  kan  more  to  the  buyers 
than  the  seUers;  in  ^  word,  becknae  ^xpoK^  the  aupposition  of 
an  overplus;  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  obtieiin  consumpUoa 
in  te  viUages  than  in  cities:  a  diffionlty  which  incfeases  by 
the  obstadea  inapediiig  a  free  circulatioaof  produce  in  the  in^ 
tanoi  «n  the  one  hand,  and  their  exportation  into  fbreign- 
oamstries  on  iiie  other. 

Thirdly,  one  considetBtion,  which  ii  alone  sufficient  to  over- 
hun  Ae  idcSa  of  eqnafity  attribdtedi  tothis  tas,  is  tliift;  that 
the  very  indigent  dasses,  whose  snbebtaace  conaistB  of  the 
bare  taeo^laries  of  .Hfe,  are  aotesmpt,  partaouhurly  £rom  th& 
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contribution  of  the  mUtmu,  wbioh  is  coDtraxy  to  every  idesr'of 
impartial  justice;  ibr  it  is  aa^  iocootest^bie  princi[4e,  or  at 
least  a  most  prodent  roaxim  of  economy,  equally  founded  in 
reason  and  equity^  tliat  every  tax  should  fall  upon  the  super- 
fluitif^y  not  upon  the  necessaries  of  Ufo  y  for  the  smallest  por- 
tion taken  from  the  necessary  subsistence  of  a  family  may  en- 
danger its  ruin^  and  with  it  the  loss  of  a  contributor^  and  the 
prospect  of  many  others.  Nqw  in  such  a^  cose  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  in  the  country  is  founc),  and  especially  day 
labourers,  who^-in  cultivated  districts,  are  the  right  hand  of  a 
conntry;  whence  it  may  easily  be  discovered  how  unjust 
would  be  any  tax  upon,  the  provisions  they  may  oonsunae^  and 
what  an  injury  it  must  be  to  cultivation,  whether  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  labourers,  or  enhancing  the  price  of  wages* 
Fourthly.  Only  consider  the  influence  provincial  lenu 
have  upon  agriculture  by  their  power  ai;ud  extern,  for  thcgr 
comprise  all  the  BK>st  valuable  productions  subject  to  the  mil- 
lows,  such  as  wine,  oil,  shambles  meat;  and  those  of  less 
vahie,  subject  to  the  Mlcavala,  such  as  fruit,  poultry,  pulse, 
siafads,  and  other  vegetables)  and  if  any  thing  further  w^e 
necessary  to  produce  conviction  respecting  the.  |K>wer  and  ex<> 
tent  of  this  influence^  look  at  the  multiplicity  of  burthens  with 
which"  the  above  articles  are  directly  or  indirectly  loaded. 
For  example,  in  the  £rst  pbce,  the  pasturage  rent,  which  is 
termed  a  fine,  for  placing  themadves  under  the  protection  of 
the  alcavala;  the  cattle  afterwaids  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the 
jiame  akavak,  at  the  time  of  sale  and  re-sale,  in  every  market; 
and  again  the  butcberVo^at  pays  when  it  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer. Thus  do  these  kinds  of  taxes  seize  the  productions  of 
the  soil  the  instant  they  iq>pear,  pursue  and  toll  them  in  their 
circulation,  without  losing  sight,  and  without  losing  hold  of 
them  till  the  last  moment  of  their  consumption:  a  ciccum** 
stance,  which  of  itself  fully  justifies  all  die  reproaches  with 
which  this  mode  of  taxatkm  has  been  br^ndedby  Zavala,  Usta*; 
t\%,  Ulva,  and  all  oar  eooncnists  who  have  tamed  Uieir 
Ihooghta  to  the  subject. 
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Fifthly^  The  land  itself,  the  source  of  these  prodoctlonf, 
which  were  there  but  this  motire  for  it,  without  alleging  so 
many  others,  should  not  be  denied  circulation,  is  oppressed  by 
this  system.  The  society  could  not  avoid  representing  to  yon, 
sir,  that  although  thealcavak,  in  all  cases,  seems  worthy  of  its 
barbarous  origin,  yet  it  views  its  operation  the  most  fatal  on 
the  sale  of  esbtes ;  for  as  it  is  a  principle  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  to  tax  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  to  tax  the  revenue  of  the 
land,  and  that  to  tax  the  revetiue  of  the  land  is  to  tax  landed 
property  5  it  appears  reasonable,  that  a  system  founded  upon 
the  taxation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
its  revenue,  should  at  least  have  spared  property,  the  source  of 
both.  But  not  satined  with  burthening  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  either  one  seventh,  as  in  the  millones,  or  with  a 
ibnrteenth,  as  in  the  alcavala  of  pasturage,  or  with  a  twenty- 
fifth,  as  on  the  articles  of  general  consumption,  which  pay^ 
four  per  cent,  ad  valorem  5  we  have  taxed  the  landed  revenue 
a  twentieth,  under  the  t!tle  of  civil  fruits,  and  further  bur- 
thened  property  itself  with  a  fourteenth,  to  which  is  to  be' 
added  the  tenth,  in  fiivour  of  the  church,  leaving  first*firuits 
out  of  the  enormous  catalogue)  then  see  how  our  fiscal  laws 
have  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  territorial  property,  while 
xkxkc  principal  aim  should  have  been  to  maintain  it  at  a  mq^ 
derate  ratio  for  the  advantage  of  agriculture. 

The  society  has  before  devdoped  the  influence  this  high ' 
price  has  had  on  the  fate  of  cultivation :  yet  it  is  proper  here  ' 
to  make  two  remark^  which  more  clearly  illustrate  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  alcavala»  The  first  is,^  this  tax  only  afiects 
free  and  commercial  property,  while  unalienable  prq)ert7  is 
exempts  for  bdng  only  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  property  which  cannot  be  sold  should  ever  pay  it. 
The  second  remark  is,  this  burthen  is  more  sensible  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  fipee  and  saleable 
property,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  conveyance  of  small  estates,  not 
only  because  they  are  such  as  are  the  oftenest  sdd;  but  fur- 
ther, because  at  tyery  sale  a  stamped  paper  b  requisite^  4  re- 
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cord  before  a  notarjr^  and  sometimes  an  appraUement  of  fix- 
tures and  an  adjudication^  as  happens  in  all  sales  made  by  legal 
authority;  the  result  of  which  is^  that  these  expences^  almost 
imperceptible  in  the  sale  of  large  estates,  bec6me  a  vast  sur* 
chai^  in  diat  of  small  ones^  which^  added  to  the  fourteenth 
imposed  by  the  alcavala,  absorbs  a  great  part  of  the  property^ 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  agriculture. 

Sixthly,    ^ow  let  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  landed,  and  any  other  moveable  or  personal  pro- 
perty; and  it  will  afibrd  a  convincing  proof  of  the  baneful  in- 
fluence provincial  rents  have  upon  cultivation.    Is  it  not  a 
hct,  that  by  this  system  of  taxation  ndther  the  floating 
capital   employed  in  trade  or  commerce,  nor  the  profits 
arising  from  it,  contribute  any  thing, «at  least  directly?     Is  it 
not  true  that  the  capital  employed    in^  manufiunures  and 
other  industrious  undertakings  do  not  pay  more  ?    Must  it 
not  also  be  acknowledged,  that  manufiictuiers  are  peculiarly 
favoured,  not  only  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  materials,  and 
in  the  sale  of  their  manufiumired  goods,  but  also  in  the  con- 
sumption of  articles  necessary  for  their  use,  subject  40  the 
millonei.?    The  property  belonging  to  corporatioDi,  banks, 
and  public  commercial  companies,  even  those  entailed  to  -per- 
petuity, are  they  not  exempt  both  as  to  capital  and  income, 
while  quit-rents,  because  they  appear  something  like  landed 
property,  pay  a  fourteenth  part  of  their  capital  at  the  time  of 
their  imposition  and  redemption,  ihe  duty  of  the  alcavala,  be- 
sides the  civil  fruits,  and  the  twentieth  part  of  thmr  annual 
amount  >>  In  this  view  of  the  caae,  who  would  fed  disposed  to 
convert  their  personal  into  landed  propoty,  or  devote  his  slock 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?    On  the  contrai^%  must  it  npt 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  most  will  feel  eager  to 
^um  their  landed  property  into  money,  and  agriculture  must^ 
accordingly  decline  and  perish  ? 

It  will  be  said,"  perhaps,  this  grievance  is  not  univenali  that 
|t  does  not  aflfect  the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom^  of  Aiagon, 
which  have  their  cadaatrej  nor  Navane,  and  the  tbno  pro- 
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vwcengfBiscsf, which  possess  peculiar  privileges^  nor,  in  sliort, 
the  comnjons  of  the  kingdom  of  Caetile,  which  have  redeemed 
It  by  p^iyiBg  a  certain  apnual  consideration.  But^his  very  dif* 
ference  is  a  serious  evil,  both  in  the  view  of  reason  and  justice. ' 
Are  we  not  children  of  the  same  country,  denizens  of  the 
same  kingdom,  and  members  of  the  same  state  ?  Are  wo 
not  all  equally  bound  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  public  re* 
▼enue  of  the  government  which  defends  and  protects  our  lives 
and,  properties  ?  And  how  can  this  equality  be  preserved, 
when  taxation  is  efitablished  upon  different  and  unequal  found* 
ations  ?  Even  supposing  the  result  wero  equal  as  to  the  sum 
levied,  would  there  not  exist  a  vast  inequality  as  to  the  form? 
"JVhy  then  should  property,  the  conveyance  of  estates,  the  la* 
lK>ur  they  employ,  and  their  various  productions  be  free  in 
fome  provinces,  and  enslaved  with  oppressive  imposts  in 
^bers  ? 

Seventhly.  The  society  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  remark- 
able inequality  arising  out  >of  the  exemption  granted  to  the 
cl^eigy,  and  to  monastic  establishments,  from  contributing  to 
|he  fM^oviocial  rents ;  for  either  they  do  not  pay,  or  the  money 
is  retiirnedi  under  the  title  of  drawbacks  for  repairs,  Src  In 
the  vie^  of  the  aociety  nothing  can  be  more  just  and  proper 
thftn.the  personal  privileges  and  official  prerogatives  granted 
to  tbft  members  of  this  most  respectable  order  of  men,  whe- 
ther to  maintain  their  essential  dignity,  or  to  enable  them  to 
he  sp  isolated  from  secular  concerns,  as  to  devote  their  time 
lemd  attention  to  the  dudes  of  their  sacred  function.  But  when 
it  is  sei^onable  that  every  individual,  every  class,  and  every 
order  of  the  state,  should -contribute  to  the  formation  of  a 
public  feveoue^  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
upott  what  basis  can  such  an  exemption  as  this  be  founded } 
Can  sach  a  privilege  be  granted  to  one  description  of  persons 
without  oppressing  another,  and  destroying  that  equali^ 
whic^  constitutes  the  justice  and  equity  ia  all  kinds  of  taxa- 

*  ^  lA^eotion  will  probably  be  urged^  that  the  deigy  conui- 
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bute  in  o&cr  wayt,  though  not  in  diis.  Granted :  bttt  the  so*- 
Jdety  will  «nsw^r  this  objection.  In  fact^  if  the  clergy  pa/ 
more  in  other  ways^  it  may  be  fairly  asked^  what  reason  can 
4here  be  that  an  order  of  men  so  necessary  to  the  state>  and  so 
venerable  by  their  function,  should  contribute  more  than  any 
other  order  or  class  in  the  community  ?  And  if  they  pay  less, 
what  reason  exists  why  an  order,*  ridi  and  endowed  with 
abundant  property,  ahd  all  the  members  of  which  are  pos* 
sessed  at  least  with  competence,  should  contribute  in  a  lesis 
proportion  than  the  poorer  and  labouring  ii^sses  who  help  to 
support  them  ?  •       ' 

Not  reckoning  what  tlie  numerous  legions  of  tru8tee8>  fcf- 
spectors,  commanders,  guards,  requisite  for  the  collecting  of 
provincial  rents,  cost  ^e  state,  and  consequently  the  individual 
contributors,  who  dotnpose  it ;  not  to  enumerate  the  oppres- 
sive vexations  attending '  this  odious  police,  tax  books,  dom?« 
ciliary  visits,  directors,  register-entries,  and  a  thousand  other 
formalities ;  without  including  in  the  account  the  constant 
dread  inspired  by  the  menaces,  the  detentions,  the  legal  suits, 
ike,  which  take  place  on  the  discovery  of  the  slightest  fraud 
or  most  venial  error  or  omission ;  without  comprising  in  the 
calculation  the  constraint  upon  the  freedom  of  trade  and  ad- 
\'antage  of  communication  with  the  interior  resulting  from 
this  system,  what  tlie  society  is  about  to  say  will  be  alone  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  that  our  ^scal  laws,  from  the  relation 
they  bear  to  agriculture,  oppose  the  most  powerful  obstacles 
to  the  interest  of  those  concerned  in  cultivation,  and  conse- 
quently strongly  tend  to  impede  its  prosperity. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  tedious  a  detail  to  examine  fully 
into  the  nature  and  tendency  of  general  rents,  considered  as 
they  respect  the  agricultural  interest ;  yet  the  society  cumot 
avoid  remarking  on  this  subject,  thai  to  establish  them  govern* 
ment  has  ever  consulted  trade,  often  the  mannfecturing  iiKe» 
rest;  but  never  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  Whedier  die 
frontier  towns  a^d  ports  have  been  opened  or  «hat  forex*- 
portation  or  importation,  it  has  slvfxyt  bean  done  with  a  view , 
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to  benefit  commerce  and  maao&ctoref ,  and  never  for  the  \a^ 
teiett  of  cultivation  and  cuHivstton,  Upon  this  principle  il 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  articles  of  the  first  Gonsideratioo> 
the  low  price  of  which  is  always  favourable  to  manufactfiie% 
and  thus  gives  a  deadly  stab  to  that  agriculture  by  which  they 
are  produced.  With  a  similar  view  it  permits  the.  importation 
of  the  like  articles  in  favour  of  trade^  though^  evidently  at  the 
time^  to  the  prejudice  of  indigenous  culture:  and  the  very 
principle  which  has  suggested  these  restraints  and  encourage* 
ments^  determines  also  the  taxes  and  exemptions,  the  sur- 
diarges  and  the  prenaiums^  for  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  certain  articles. 

What  is  the  origin  of  a  system  so  erroneous  ?  The  society 
will  shortly  shew ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  requests  you^  sir^ 
.first  to  observe  that  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  are  a  wealthy 
cldss>  well  acquainted  with  their  own  interest,  and  ever  com- 
bined to  promote  it^  consequently  trade  is  generally  carried 
on  in  large  cities,  near  the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrates 
in  whom  it  finds  protection  and  encouragement;  while  agri- 
culture confined  to  villages,  conducted-by  clowns,  and  unpro- 
tected, possesses  neither  advocates  to  plead  its  cause,  nor  pa- 
trons to  obtain  the  redress  of  its  wrongs :  viewing  the  subject 
in  this  light,  the  solution  of  the  proposed  problem  will  not  ap- 
pear a  very  difficult  task. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Moral  Obstack$f  or  tuck  as  origtHcte  in  Opim'on^ 

Such,  sir,  are  the  prindpal  pditical  obstacles  which  our  laws 
oppose  to  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture }  and  those  which 
arise  from  opmion  and  pertain  to  a  moral  order,  are  not  Ijess  con- 
siderate in  number  and  infiuence.  As  it  would  be  impossible 
for  tbe  society  to  enumerate  all,  or  to  follow  them  st^  by 
st^  in  detail,  the  sources  of  opinion  being  so  exceedingly 
^lultifarious,  and  ofttimes  having  a  latent' origin;  it  will  con- 
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^e  itff  remstki  to  the  roost  ptlpable,  and  tbe  •xdrpatioo  of 
wlftdi  more  immediately  depends  upon  your  zeal  and  aiKho- 
Iky. 

'  Agricolture  among  any  people  iney  be  conaideied  under 
two  pcnots  of  view^  eidier  as  it  respects  public  prosperity,  cr 
indiTid«9al  wel6re.  Under  tli^  first  view^  it  must  be  allowed 
tbat  large  states^  whicb>  like  Spain^  possess  an  extenstre  and 
fertile  territory,  ougbt  to  regard  agriculture  as  tbe  principal 
source  of  tbeir  prosperity;  for  their  population  atid  wealtb de- 
pend more  immediately  upon  this  than  upon  any  other  branch 
of  productive  industry^  or  than  even  upon  all  put  togetfaer. 
Under  tbe  second  view,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  agriculture  is  the 
saoBt  easy,  certain,  and  grand  meax»  of  augmenting  the  popu- 
iation  of  a  state,  and  increaung  the  welfare  of  every  in^vidoal, 
ODt  only  by  the  vast  .quantity  of  labour  requisite  in  its  dif- 
jeteot  departmesta ;  but  also  the  imoiense  employq[ieBt  it  9^ 
£ords  to  those  occupied  in  the  manu&cturing  of  its  produc- 
tions. And  would  policy  but  turn  its  attentions  to  the  sub* 
'Ihne  object  proposed  by  the  most  enKghtened  and  flourishing 
nations  of  antiquity,  it  must  attotk  be  satisfied  that  the  welfare 
of  empires,  like  that  of  mdividuals,  is  principally  founded  upon 
body  and  mind  -,  that  is,  the  courage  and  virtue  of  their  citi- 
£ens.  By  this  it  will  be  verified,  that  this  mother  of  inoo- 
cenoe  and  honest  industry,  this  parent  wad  inseparable  com* 
panidn  of  wisdom,  as  Columella  *  terms  it,  is  the  chief  sup* 
port  of  the  power  and  the  splendour  of  nations. 

It  is  a  deduction  made  from  facts,  demonstrated  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  history,  that  opinion  may  q)pose  a  twofold 
impediment-to  agriculture;  either  by  representing  it  to  public 
authority  as  a  secondary  object  of  legislative  fiivour^  and  di- 
recting its  attention  to  other  sources  of  national  wealtb;  or  by 
affording  to  culture  inefficacious,  indirect,  or  erroneous  means 

*  "  Sola  Ks  natict,  qac  tine  dutntatione  prMumt,  et  <fixui  cagmkn- 
piaea  tapleatue  ctt,  taa  disoentibus  afeat,  qaam  magistiatfis^'*    Cola* 
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fov  the  purpose  of  its  advanoemeiU^  and  to  increaaci  the  r^ve* 
sutti  aiistDg  from  it;  in  both  tbeae  cases  the  natioo  and  iqdi- 
viduals  will  reap  less  advantage  from  agriculture^  and  cow^- 
qnently  the  general  mass  of  propert>rwijl  become  less.  Under 
this  twofold  view,  the  society  will  iuTestigatd  the  ideas  jgeoe- 
jallj  adopted  upon  tbe«ul:ject>  and<whjch  prodtice  a  poweffial 
infloence  upon  cultivation. 

RrstfOnthefartafGcrcemmeni, 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  to  the  first  of  these  causes  be- 
long  all  those  erroneou  opinions*  whence  have  originated  the 
various  political  obstacles  already  described  and  combated; 
ibr  so  many  laws  and  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  waste 
^ands,  pasturage,  the  inalienability  of  estates  bebnging  to  par- 
ticular femilies,  and  to  the  dergy ,  for  trade,  and  manufactuocs, 
and  the  depopulation  of  villages,  to  the  prejudice  of  general 
cultivation,  would  never  have  been  enacted,  had  govemmeot 
always  been  convinced  thsft  no  department  merits  equal  at- 
tention with  agriculture,  and  that  it  cannot  favour  others  at  its 
expence,  without  more  or  less  diminishing  the  chief  and  most 
fertile  source  of  national  wealth* 

If  the  origin  of  diose  erroneous  opinions  be  sought,  it  will 
be  discovered  in  a  fatal  prejudice,  deeply  rooted  for  centuries, 
and  which  is  not  yet  entirely  eradicated  from  any  nation  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  all  nations  have  been  desirous  of  foundii^g 
their  greatness  on  the  extent  of  their  conmierce,  since  they 
have  afforded  it  especial  protection;  and  as  its  encouragement 
depended  upon  trade,  which  supported  navigation  that  gaire 
birth  to  it;  the  principal  attention  of  modem  states  has  been 
shewn  to  manu£aictures.  History  written  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  particularly  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian  repubUc,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  feudal  system^  in 
every  page  corroborates  and  confirms  this  assertion*  For 
many  centuries^  destractive  wars,  those  hor^iUe  scourges  of 
humanity,  and  enemies  of  agriculture^  had  no  other  aim>  than 
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the  encoaragement  of  trade  and  comiDerce.  Many  centuries 
did  this  system  preside  in  the  treaties  of  vpeace,  and  direct 
the  current  of  negotiation*  Many  centuries  did  Spain^  con- 
tamioated  by  the  virus  of  contagious  exaniple^  adopt  it;  and^ 
although  continually  reminded^  that  by  nature  it  was  fbrmed 
to  be  above  all  others  an  agricultural  nation;  it  still  seemed 
to  have  no  other  visible  aim  in  its  discoveries,  in  its  conquesU> 
in  its  campaigns,  in  its  treaties^  in  its  military  or  diplomatic 
capacity,  and  even  in  its  laws  and  ragidations,  than  to  prefer 
and  protect  tiade  in  almost  every  instance,  to  the  manifest  in> 
jury  of  agriculture*  How  many  privileges,  either  instantly^ 
or  by  regular  proceeding,  granted  to  trade,  have  led  to  mo* 
nopoliae  the  talent,  dexterity,  and  even  the  freedom  of  la* 
bour!  Whit  numerous  &vours  have  been  bestowed  upon 
commeroe  and  navigation  i  since  the  period  these,  united  in 
vast  corporate  bodies,  empk^ed  their  artifice  and  po^er  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  political  illusions!  Whenever 
the  protection  of  the  crown  evinced  a  partiality  in  their  favour, 
how  did  ill*fated  agriculture  become  a  butt  to  every  outrage  1 

In  this  contradictory  system,  nothing  can  appear  more  ab- 
surd than  the  contend  of  a  profession,  without  the  assistance 
of  which  those  very  departments,  which  form  the  chief  ob* 
jects  of  national  favour,  could  neither  prosper  nor  be  ex* 
tended*  Clan  a  doubt  be  entertained,  but  that  agriculture,  in 
eveiy  point  of  view,  is  the  primary  basis  of  trade,  commcaxie, 
and  navigation  B  What  but  this  produces  the  various  sub« 
stances  which  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce  put  in  cir- 
culaticm,  and  navigation  exports?  What  besides  furnishes 
the  strength  which  supports  manufactures  and  farm^,  and  forms 
the  sinews  of  trade?  How  could  ever  the  chimerical  hope 
have  been  conceived  or  cherbhed  of  contributing,  by  the  dis- 
Goun^ement  of  agriculture,  to  the  progress  and  advanoement 
of  those  branches  of  productive  industry,  whose  prosperity 
entirely  depends  upon  the  increase  and  multiplication  of  its 
productions? 

This  evil  flows  from  die  mania  of  imitation.    The  examples 
VOL.  IV.  s  set 
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set  by  the  republics  in  the  middle  agesj  which  arrived  at  a 
flourishing  state  Without  the  aid  of  agriculture,  and  simply  by 
means  of  trade  and  navigation ;  and  that  of  some  ancient  na- 
tions and  modem  states^  have  infested  Spain  with  this  htit\ 
.  pestilence.  But  how  insensible  must  it  be  to  reason,  to  be  de- 
sirous of  imitating  people,  who,  for  want  of  territoiy^  were 
naturally  constrained  to  obtain  their  subsistence  froat  die  fse- 
ble  and  precarious  means  of  commerce;  forget^,  in  the 
meanwhile,  that  the  cultivation  of  z  country,  so  vast  and  ex« 
tensive  as  ours,  is  the  surest  and  most  abuodait  source  of  pub- 
lic wealth  and  indiTidual  opulence. 

Yet,  sir,  the  trade  of  any  state,  without  the  aid  of  agricul* 
ture,  must  always  be  precarious,  because  ever  dependent  upon 
those  who  may  purchase  or  consume  its  productions.  The 
commerce  of  a  country  must  inevitably  experience  the  fate  of 
its  manufactures,  or  must  confine  itself  to  a  trade  of  economy  3 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  uncertain  of  all,  and  the  least  advan- 
tageous to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  The  commerce  and 
trade  of  a  people  under  such  circumstances  must  depend  upon 
chance,  and  be  subject  to  revolutions ;  a  war^  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, or  of  commerce,  and  even  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  the 
changes  of  opinion  and  manners  in  other  people,'  may  lead  to 
their  feilure  and  ruin,  and  with  them  the  downfalof  the  state. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  glory  of  Tyre,  and  the  <:olossal  power  of 
Carthage,  vanished  like  the  airy  visions  of  a  dream,  or  as  vo- 
lumes of  aerial  smoke.  *  Thus  have  disappeared  in  the  trading 
hemisphere  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  And  thus,  per- 
haps ere  long,  will  the  trading  greatness  of  Holland  and  Ge- 
neva be  no  more  J  and  by  their  fall,  prove  that  nothing  but  a 
respectable  agriculture  can  give  to  any  state  permanent  power 
and  solid  greatness. 

The  society,  by  these  observations,  does  not  mean  to  per- 
suade you,  sir,  that  trade  and  commerce  deserve  no  protection 
from  government  3  it  asserts  on  the  contrary,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  no  nation  can  be  powerful  without  them,  and, 
destitute  of  their  assistance,  itself  would  languish  and  perish. 
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'It  only  ^rishe^  to  coDTince  you  that  a  state  cannot  subsbt 
without  the  ctdtivatioD  of  the  soil>  that^  culture  therefoue 
should  be  the  principal  object  of  its  care  3  it  wished  to  de- 
monstrate to  you  that  its  prosperity  is  at  once  the  most  direct^ 
certain,  and  prompt  method  of  producing  a  powerful  trade> 
and  an  extensive  commerce.  Whenever  an  extended  cultiva- 
tion shall  produce  abundance  of  raw  materials  for  the  manu- 
facturer^ and  increase  the  number  of  hands  necessary  for  their 
&brication>  and  whenever  the  plenty  afforded  by  it  shall  re- 
duce the  wages  of  labour^  trade  will  then  possess  all  the 
encouragement  it  can  desire;  and  its  progress  will  advance  the 
commtercial  interest^  which  will  by  these  means  rival  that  of 
other  nations  in  every  market.  Then  the  mercantile  concern 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  government^  but  place  itsdf 
under  the  fostering  wing  of  that  equal  protection  which  .the 
legislature  of  a  nation  ought  to  afford  to  every  useful  profes- 
sion. But  to  grant  to  commerce  and  trade  peculiar  excep- 
tions^  and  confer  on  them  special  favours,  to  the  prejudice  of 
agriculture^  is  to  adopt  a  reverse  route,  or  seek  for  the  most 
circuitous,  the  most  oblique,  the  most  perplexing  and  the  most 
perilous  road,  to  arrive  at  the  destined  goal. 

How  has  it  happened  that  a  government  which  has  almost 
uniformly  dis(x)uraged  agriculture,  the  chief  and  most  essen- 
tial of  all  prof^tons,  should  have  been  so  lavish  of  encou- 
ragements in  favour  of  what  must  ever  be  of  minor  consider- 
ation ?  What*  enormous  sums  have  been  raised,  what  numer- 
ous sacrifices  have  been  made  to  multiply  and  increase  com- 
mercial establishments,  to  the  injury  of  the  agricultural  inte>* 
rests!  Alas!  was  it  not  sufficient  to  render  its  condition- 
miserable,  by  oppressing  it  with  all  the  taxes  and  all  the  ser* 
.vices  irom  which  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  classes  of 
inferior  rank,  are  exempted  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to  oblige  it 
to  sustain  the  burthen  of  all  the  exemptions  granted  in  favour 
of  trade,  and  of  all  the  prohibitory  decrees  in  behalf  of  com- 
merce? The  most  severe  and  expensive  charges  are  fixed 
iipon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  by  a  train  of  exemptions, 
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et^ofed  bjr  iboie  dccypied  in  other  professsooa.  Tbt  mflitit 
cooscnptkn^  the  qoaitenng  of  the  militarj,  the  (pviea  on  ac- 
count of  papal  bulk  sad  other  itamped  paper,  all  bnrtheas  in 
oommon  ^1  upon  the  wretched  hosbandmaB,  while  the  tndi- 
vidoaU  of  every  other  dais  are  generally  albwed  to  go  free. 
The  fhtpherdi/  carriers,  keepers  of  studs,  are  exempt,  as 
though  these  professions,  springing  as  it  were  from  the  very 
bosom  of  agriculture,  merited  more  pointed  attention  and  re- 
gard than  ^iculturists !  Persons  employed  in  finance,  the 
Stealers  in  tobacco  and  snuflT,  sellers  of  cards,  of  gunpowder, 
the  collectors  of  the  gabelle,  or  s^t  duty,  and  those  ttofltoytd 
in  a  thousand  other  professions,  not  less  numerous,  enjoy  im- 
munities and  privil^es  refiised  to  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In 
a  word,  the  ministers  of  the  inquisition,  of  the  crusade  of  Ai 
Santa  Hermandad,  and  even  the  stewards  of  monasteries,  have 
extorted  horn  government  these  unjust  and  scandalous  ex« 
emptiens,  which  have  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  taxation 
upon  the  most  important  and  valuable  class  of  society. 

The  society  does  not  require  that  these  exemptions  should 
be  extended  to  agriculturists^  yet  if  they  might  be  granted 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  justice,  to  whom  could  they  be 
aUowed  with  so  much  feasible  propriety  as  to  those  who  nou« 
riab  and  support  the  nation  }  But  it  is  sensible  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  state  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  all  its  members, 
land  it  would  not  acknowledge  this  sacred  obligation,  if  it  en- 
deavoured to  exempt  husbandmen  from  military  service.  It  ig 
essentially  proper  they  should  £y  to  arms,  that  they  should 
quit  the  plough  and  take  up  the  musket,  whenever  the  safety 
of  their  country  demands  5  but  b  it  just,  even  in  biost  im- 
minent danger,  that  the  villages  and  country  should  be  depo* 
pulated,  while  the  Victories,  the  counting  houses,  and  erea 
the  a^la  of  idleness  and  sloth  swallow  op  the  world } 

With  a  view  to  bamsh  for  ever  these  destructive  opinions, 
the  society  wishes  you  to  propagate  the  study  of  political  eco* 
nomy»  a  science  which  teaches  the  mode  of  combining  pub- 
lic with  private  interest,  of  establishing  the  power  and  welfEore 
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cf  enoplm  iipon  tbe  permanent  base  of  huKvidiud  tdvidit^;jBts 
mkd  which,  coosklering  agrioilttire,  trade,  and  commcfoe  ia 
the  relations  thej  bear  to  these  two  great  objectt^  fixes  the 
rank  each  onght  to  hold  in  the  view  of  go^einnieAl  j  and  b^ 
sstows  OB  both  the  just  measore  of  protection  and  encourage 
ment;  which  illuminating  the  understanding  of  both  legiila^ 
tion  and  policy,  sweeps  away  all  tl^e  partial  systStes,  chtacierieal 
chaBiesy  absord  opinions,  and  low  and  unworthy  nasinM, 
which  have  so  often  been  adopted  by  legislative  aoAority,  aod 
converted  what  was  designed  to  be  a  protector  and  prescrfec 
into  an  instrument  of  oppression  smd  rain. 

The  Influence  qf  Opinion  on  the  Part  of  those  concerned  in 
Agriculture^ 

The  empire  of  opinion  is  not  less  extensive  wiien  agriecritoie 
is  considered  as  the  source  of  individual  weMth.  Under  this 
relation  it  is  presented  to  general  view,  as  the  art  of  coltlvadn^ 
the  earth ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  chief  and  most  necessary  o^all  •> 
human  mventions.  The  society  will  ascend  to  the  source  of 
those  opinions,  which  have  uniformly  opposed  every  spedes 
of  amdioiation  |  for  if  it  were  ever  so  desirous  of  minutely  in* 
vestigating  the  theory  ci  cultivation,  bow  would  it  be  able  to 
follow  in  detail,  link  by  link^  that  immense  chain  of  erroni 
and  prejudices  which  has  bound  it,  to  the  present  tlme>  in  a 
long  and  lamentable  state  of  in&ncy  and  thraldom  ? 

If  the,  mass  of  knowledge  essentially  requisite  for  agricul« 
rare,  even  in  its  rudest  state>  be  considered ;  if  it  be  recollected 
that  man,  after  having  disputed  with  savage  beasts  the  domua 
of  nature,  compelled  one  portion  to  yieid  implicit  obedience  tn 
hia  commands,  and  the  rest  to  hido  in  impenetrable  woods^ 
or  in  the  caverns  of  the  desert,  and  thsit  with  the  assistance  af- 
forded from  animals  domesticated  by  l^i>  power  he  fells  and 
clears  forests,  converts  heaths  and  wastes  into  fertile  fields* 
whose  produce  si^plies  his  necessities ;  if  the  various  branches 
«f  labQ^r^  t)ie  different  operations  which  are  contrived  to  fer* 
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tilize  die  soil^  and  render  the  earth  prodoctiTe,  ^  and  the  in- 
struments and  machines  invented  to  facilitate  such  operadeos 
be  considered ;  if  the  clear  foresight  with  which^  among  the 
infinite  variety  of  vegetables  he  has  selected  and  improved^ 
tiiose  best  adapted  for  his  support  and  the  nourishment  of  bis 
cattle*  be  observed  5  if  the  textures  for  his  dress,  the  furni- 
ture of  his  dwelling,  for  ornament  or  use,  and  even  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  his  luxury  and  his  vanity,  be  viewed ;  if,  in 
short,  a  reflection  be  made  only  on  the  simplicity  of  his 
dbcoveries,  the  astonishing  facility  with  which  he  acquires 
knowledge,  and  the  dexterity  he  evinces  in  applying  it  to 
practice;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  recollected  that  all 
jthis  obtained  without  the  aid  of  schools,  without  being  ap- 
prenticed, that  it  passes  from  father  to  son  to  the  remotest  po- 
sterity i  how  admirable  is  the  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in  this 
wcfaderM  progress  of  the  human  mind  ?  or  rather  how  ador« 
able  are  the  ineflable  designs  of  Providence  for  the  support 
and  multiplication  of  the  human  species  i 

But  through  all  this  astonishing  progression  are  discoverable 


■  •  Wheat,  the  general  support  of  man,  observes  M.  dc  Buflbn,  is  a  pro- 
'duction  for  which  wc  are  indebted  to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge 
in  the  most  important  of  all  arts;  for  wheat  has  nerer  been  found  hither- 
to growing  in  a  wild  form  in  any  part  of  the  globe  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a 
species  of  grain  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  human  science 
and  care.  It  was  necessary  to  select  this  grain  from  a  mass  cf  others,  to 
^ow  and  reap  it  a  number  of  times,  before  it  could  be  ascertained  that 
the  increase  would  alwajrs  repay  the  labour  and  expence,  incurred  in  the 
manuring  and  cultivating  of  the  land.  Besides,  its  valuable  and  wonderful 
properties  *of  agreeing  with  all  climates,  standing,  although  an  annual 
plant,  the  chilling  severity  of  winter,  scarcely  germinating,  and  preserving 
a  length  of  time,  its  nourishing  and  reproductive  powers  unchanged,  ren- 
der this  the  principal  of  all  human  discoveries,  which,  however  ancient 
they  may  be,  agriculture  necessarily  must  have  preceded  them  all. 
'*  Epoques  de  la  Nature,"  Epoque  vii.  tom.  2.  p.  195.  See  also,  upon  this 
subject,  the  observations  of  M.  Bemardine  Saint  Pierre,  upon  the  nou- 
yishing  harmony  of  vegetables,  in  his  beautifiil  work,  "  Etudes  de  la 
Nature,!'  Tom.  2,  p.  463,  edit.  17 00. 
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traces  of  the  ladoleDce  of  wan,  and  his  ingratitude  towards  his 
Creator.  As  vaia>  weak,  and  miserable,  as  he  is  slothful  and 
iodigeot^  at  the  very  moment  thai  be  elevates  his  mind  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  and  discover  the  laws  of  creaUon,  he  re- 
mains utterly  ignorant  of  the  gifts,  or  despises  the  boupty> 
which  his  Creator  has  strewed  with  a  most  liberal  hand,  and 
10  the  most  ample  profusion,  around  lus  habitation,  and  be« 
neath  his  feet.  A  slight  view  of  agriculture,  that  occupation 
which  the  Deity  designed  for  man  from  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  conviction  that  among 
the  most  polished  and  enlightened  nations,  even  among  those  * 
who  have  afforded  the  most  encouragement  and  protection  to 
the  arts  3  that  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  yet  very  far  Ifirom  the 
perfection  to  which  it  may  easily  arrive.  Is  there  a  country, 
to  the  shame  of  its  science  and  wealth,  which,  among  the  ad- 
vances in  luxury  and  vanity,  has  not  exhibited  reiterated 
prooft  of  its  indifference  in  the  most  important  and  necessary 
of  all  professions }  Among  what  people  are  not  extensive 
districts  seen  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  very  little  better,  from 
an  imperfect  system  of  cultivation;  and  others  condemned  to, 
perpetual  sterility  for  want  of  irrigation,  draining,  or  manur- 
ing ?  In  what  nation  does  not  much  remain  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  implements  of  husbandry,  to  perfect  the  methods 
of  their  application,  to  correct  the  errors  of  rustic  labour,  and 
amend  the  faults  in  agricultural  operations }  In  fine,  among 
what  people,  or  in  what  country,  is  this  first  of  all  human  arts 
in  a  lower  state  of  degradation  than  in  our  own  ? 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  state  in  which  it  has  been  found  by  the 
society  *  5  and  if,  for  a  moment  forgetting  the  progress  that 

has 

*  Not  to  advert  to  the  uncultivated  districts,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
few  nations  have  such  an  extent  of  unproductive  lands  as  Spain }  proofs 
of  this  assertion  may  be  seen  in  a  thousand  places  of  our  ajpranan  code. 
Exclusive  of  45,537  fanegas,  17»18#  acres  of  land  which  Ana  BustiU 
lot  gave,  and  Qnincoses  purchased  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Xeres,  and  which  occasioned  a  tediops  andej^pensive  law-suit, 
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liflib00D  htflj  fDida^  ^pe  look  01  Ao  iiitniftiuo  extont  of  ma 
boAfc  110^  wo  fUU  bo  cUigod  to  oonftw  omt  ooijligeiioo  ipo 
•locb,  tfait  our  igricidtiife  b  rwtAf  bduad  llait  of  olher  comH 
lriot,ui4lMnreiMoat«fcrtboteo€f  tiw  eooBtryb  tboao^ 
coaritftettDoHondon?  Wheie  oxittt  ibb  cnisoof  to  do* 
Mrocdfo  flttd  ftf-ftk  0  lytleMi  ?  AbsU'ictofly  Unoin  pciiitirM 
cibftoooiy  wfaicli  flOfo  olioodj  booD  ootsuod^  tbofocictjr  cnmot 
^•eof  or  k  in  Ibo  wacfnA  Htm  of  tho  flub^ect,  tudoti  io  te 
wntofChotiaftniedoR  oal  kMwkdgo  whidi  havo  tbonoit 

ItRitHOtO  OODAOCtlOII  Wlol  OglKIUtQfsl  llll|lfUVOI]IOOti*      MJlt  Ut 

ttioii  ondooTonr  to  tiffltf  o  pfompt  remodj  Id  tUt  cril  ^  by  sl» 
Mnptioi^  to  f^yply  tbo  dtMoncy. 

Comi^aints  ngBkat  this  DOgligeneOi  and  tUt  igooranco,  am 
Oi  goaoni  at  they  aro  ancient.  Contorios  ngo  CohuneBa 
comf^ined  at  Romo,  tbai  whOo  oroiy  kind  of  tcieoce  and  ait 
had  its  professor's  dudr  for  totniction,  not  exoeptiBg  tbo  Tdost 
and  most  insignificant^  agricnkuro  sfood  akxso  withont  a 
tntor,  or  a  pupil*  '' Witbont  many  sodi  arts  and  sdencos,  bo 
obsorvosj  and  oven  witbont  adVocatos^  Italy  was  foraoeriy 

cquiUy  opposite  to  the  interest  oC  the  tttteand  the  public  faith;  itap- 
petriy  by  that  suit,  there  still  remained,  in  the  environs  of  the  same  place, 
tn  immente  extent  of  waste  buids.  In  the  dtotiict  of  Dtrera^  after 
ItonLoiaCnrid,  at  the  eooHncBcetnettt  of  the  dahteenth  centuxy*  had 
aUotted  an  enormoas  faaiitttjr«  there  then  itoudosd  ai>ooo  tecgas.  hi 
the  district  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  i  lo  deserted  hamlets  ate  eniuneratcd»  and 
00,000  fanegas  of  land,  devoid  of  culture.  The  qoantity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Salanuufica  is  not  much  less,  notwithstanding  the  eflfbrts  of 
Hs  population  committee.  How  much  is  there  in  Estrematlura !  read 
what  Zatala  observed  of  the  districts  fai  that  pfovniie;  in  Badajor  oolfy 
ke  reckoned  an  extent  of  grass  commoo,  so  leagues  in  length,  by  13  in 
breadth,  comprising  land  adapted  lor  caltnse ;  not  to  mention  the  heath 
Und  which  occupies  onstUid  of  the  proTinos.  But  what  Nwthcr  need  of 
pointing  out  instances  I  Catalonia  itidf,  the  industrioas  and  wealthy 
Catalontay  has  988  deserted  hamlets.  Here  see  the  destructive  eflfects  of 
our  laws  and  our  opinions !  Who  can  behold  without  horror,  without  tho 
most  poignant  ftding,  sncha  destrootiveasfiec|aDddcteUctionof  i»wl^ 
aOMdst  the  poverty  and  depopiUalloo  of  this  oiKis  isrtite  Qoontry  f 
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h$ppy,  and  many  nttiom  »e  so  sUll)  hot  it  is  absoltilely  oer* . 
tttB  that  no  country  can  be  so^  or  even  exist  without  agncq}'* 
tnre*.**  The  modern  Cahundla^  Herrera,  die  celebrated  Oi^ 
Desa^  and  munerous  other  patriotic  Spanish  writers  of  the 
aixteenth  oentnry^  pointed  out  the  utility  and  necessity  of  es« 
tahBshing  agricoltnral  academies,  and  appointing  professon 
in  the  sdence  of  cultivation.  And  this  plan,  so  often  subse-i 
qnently  uiged,  ia  again  produced  in  the  business  which  relates 
to  agrarian  law. 

The  aocieQr  cannot  but  applaud  the  zeal  of  those  highly  te« 
spectable  Spaniards  ^  but  it  wolbld  wish  the  accomplishment  of 
its  tarn  by  a  more  certain,  safe,  ^d  easy  method.  It  seems 
probsMe  that  any  attempt  would  prove  nugatory  to  extend 
rural  knowledge  among  farmers  by  theoretic  instruction;  and 
still  less  likely  would  it  be  to  obtain  the  desired  object  by 
academic  dissertaticms.  Not  that  it  censures  such  attempts, 
but  it  conceives  they  are  inadequate  to  produce  the  proposeci 
end.  Agriculture  does  not  stan4  in  need  of  pupils,  who  have 
frequented  the  dusty  benches  of  the  schools,  nor  learned 
doctors,  who  dictate  their  soaring  lectures  firom  professionill 
chairs ',  but  active  and  expert  men,  who  know  how  to  manure, 
to  till,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  thrash,  to  winnow,  to  improve  and 
preserve  the  produce  of  the  soil }  objects  the  most  distant  iron} 
the  spirit  of  the  sdiods,  and  which  cannot  be  learned  or  taught 
by  scientific  lectures  or  verbal  instruction. 

Agriculture  is  an  art,  but  every  art  derives  its  principles 
Irom  the  theory  of  science.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the 
theory  of  cultivating  the  ground  may  be  as  vast  as  it  is  com- 
plex 3  £oT  agricakure  consists  rather  in  the  assemblage  of  a 
number  of  different  arts  than  in  one  single  art  alone.  The 
agricultural  improvement,  therefore^  of  a  nation  depends  in 
aome  degree  upon  the  extent  of  that  varied  knowledge,  from 

*  Mun  tine  lodicris  artibus,  «tqo(  etiam,  sine  csuskltds$  oltm  tatit 
Mioei  locffs,  ftttonqoe  tuat  urbet:  at  sine  agricultoribus  nee  consisterQ 
aiortilett  nfe  «U  posiw,  ^Muufestum  cat.    Columella  in  praif. 
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which  the  art  of  culture  e?idently  is  derived.  lQ-tei4t  is  dei-' 
cidedly  dear,  that  a  nation  acquainted  with  the  theoretic 
principles  of  cultivation^  in  its  attempts  at  improvement  will 
have  more  prospect  of  success,  than  one  where  these  principles 
are  generally  unknown. 

From  this  reasoning  results  a  truths  as  lamentable  as  it  is 
disgraceful  to  us.  What  a  deplorable  negligence  does  there 
exist  in  our  system  of  public,  education !  It  actually  appears 
that  we  have  endeavoured  as  earnestly  to  diminish  useful  in- 
struction, as  to  multiply  institutions  for  the  attainment  of  un- 
profitable science* 

The  society,  sir,  is  far,  very  far  from  refusing  its  share  of 
esteem  and  regard  to  intellectual  sciences,  and  more  especially 
to  those  which  have  for  their  objects  the  sublime  mysteries. 
The  science  of  ^igion,  which  leads  man  to  understand  the 
essence,  being,  and  attributes  of  his  Creator;  morals,  which 
teach  him  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  which  guide  him 
in  the  paths  of  virtue,  will  appear  always  laudable  among  na« 
tions,  who  have  once  experienced  the  felicity  of  respecting  . 
these  great  and  important  objects.  But  as  ail  other  sciences 
Tend  to  increase  the  temporal  happiness  of  man,  how  has  it 
happened  that  while  we  have  forgotten  the  most  essential  to 
obtain  this  end,  we  have  been  cultiva\ing  with  so  much  ardour 
the  most  unprofitable,  and  even  the  most  destructive,  kinds  of 
knowledge  ? 

The  mania  of  regarding  intellectual  science  as  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  public  instruction,  is  perhaps  of  less  ancient  date  than 
Is  generally  supposed.* 

Instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  was  the  principal  business 
of  the  primitive  schools,  and  even  at  the  revival  of  learn- 
ipg,  both  government  and  the  learned,  endeavouring  to 
excel  each  other  in  what  was  laudable,  strove  to  propagate 
the  study  of  useful  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  sound  and  na- 
tural instniction.  Not  one  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, but  has  produced  men  of  celebrity  in  physical  and  matbe- 

*  See  Statute  the  tot,  tit.  8  of  the  twtlftli  part. 
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snaticaL^deDGe ;  and  what  at  tliat  period  was  still  more 
singular,  men  wbo  by  applying  the  principles  of  theory  to 
{>ract]ce,  made  their  knowledge  subservient  to  profitable  uses 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  What  a  multitude  of  examples 
in  support  of  this  position,  were  it  the  intention  of  this  memoir, 
could  the  society  produce  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  master 
Esquivel,  by  a  trigonometrical  survey,  according  to  the  system 
of  nnensuration  laid  down  by  Reggio  Montano,  measured  the 
surface  of  the  Spanish  empire,  and  formed  the  most  scientific 
and  complete  system  of  national  geography  any  country  ever 
produced  ;*  when  the  learned  Valla  and  Mercacjb  applied  the 

physical 

*  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  in  his  treatise  on  Spanish  antiquities,  spca1» 
of  this  work,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  command  of  Philip  the 
Second.  That  author  informs  us,  Pierre  Esquivel  not  only  availed  him- 
self in  his  survey  of  the  triangular  method  invented  by  Reggio  Montano  ; 
but  that  he  also  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Spanish  foot,  and  its  relative 
extent  with  the  Roman  foot,  by  means  of  mile  stones,  discovered  on  the 
ancient  tmlHary  roath ;  and  that  he  also  contrived  many  new  instruments 
to  ascertain  the  results  of  his  operations.  And  that  no  doubt  can  remain 
upon  this  subject,  the  testimony  of  don  Philip  de  Guevara,  the  celebrated 
geometrician  and  antiquary,  will  demonstratively  shew.  Speaking  to 
Philip  the  Second,  he  reminded  that  monarch  of  a  description  of  thecaith 
by  Marcus  Agrippa,  hung  up  in  the  portico  of  Octavus  at  Rome,  by  his 
valuable  father  Augustus.  He  adds,  in  imitation  of  such  an  august  ex- 
ample, **  Your  majesty  will  be  able  to  set  up  in  a  most  conspicuous  place 
the  description  and  delineation  of  Spain,  which,  by  the  command  and  at 
the  expence  of  your  majesty,  the  great  geometrician  Esquivel  has  ntarijf 
rompleted.  For  certainly  among  all  the  great  undertakings  which  your 
majesty  may  justly  boast  of  having  accomplished,  and  which  will  render 
your  name  glorious  and  inmiorulize  your  fame,  there  is  not  a  tiling  per* 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man  that  can  surpass  this  magnificent  and 
learned  work,  if  your  majesty  will  deign  to  permit  the  details  of  this  de- 
scription of  this  celebrated  peninsula,  drawn  up  under  your  auspices,  (e 
descend  to  posterity.  Your  majesty  is  not  impeded  by  the  considerationt 
that  might  deter  other  monarchs  from  publishing  works  of  a  similar 
kind.  It  is  proper  to  add,  what  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction,'that  no  country  has  been  surveyed  with  such  attention,  skill, 
and  accuracy,  since  the  creation  of  the  world.    For  the  descriptions  and 
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physical  learning  and  knowledge  of  nature  tol^al  the  mahdief 
vhich  afflicted  the  provinces  i  when  the  mde£itigable  Lagimo 
travelled  into  distant  countries,  and  with  the  woHu  of  Dio0- 
oorides  iu  his  hand,  studied  botany  and  other  parts  of  natural 
history  in  the  fertile  countries  of  Greece  and  Egypt ;  the  cele- 
brated Alonso  d*Herrera,  patronized  by  the  Cardinal  Cis- 
neros,  had  already  informed  his  contemporaries  and  coontry* 
men  all  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  known  of  agricoltore 
both  in  theory  and  practice^  all  that  the  natural  philosofdiert 
of  that  aera  and  the  most  learned  of  hb  own  tirae  had  discovered 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  eai:di*.  These  important  pur- 
suits 

draughts  we  possess,  made  by  Ptolomy  and  other  geographerst  were  for 
the  greater  part  drawn  up  from  the  vague  reports  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
from  previous  and  erroneous  accounts;  tofaU  in  the  descripiiom  qf  4^mi 
tcriiien  ky  order  qf  your  majeity^  there  is  not  an  inch  qf  land  in  your  kingdom 
wi^ch  has  vot  been  seen,  surveyed  and  delineated  by  Matter  Esqniod^  who  ost 
eerttuned  the  witole  with  his  own  eyes^  mt  far  as  the  exactness  qf  maihemeticai 
instruments  would  permit,"  See  the  discourses  of  Morales,  quoted,  and  the 
Commentaries  upon  the  portrait  of  Philip  Guevera.  This  learned  aad 
tnagniiicent  work,  the  effect  of  extraordinary  science,  and  unwearied  as* 
siduitjTy  was  sent  to  the  king  on  the  decease  of  Esquiyel,  or  rather  when 
it  was  not  known  what  was  become  of  him  |  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  decida,  whether  it  be  more  glorious  for  us  to  hate  undertaken  and  exe* 
cuted  such  a  work,  or  disgraceful  to  have  forgouen  that  it  existed,  and 
SttiSered  It  to  perish. 

'  •  Although  the  treatise  on  agriculture  by  Herrera  may  be  rather  con- 
sidered a  compilation  than  an  original  work ;  yet  in  three  points  of  view 
it  is  superior  to  other  works  written  at  the  same  period.  The  first  is  th^ 
vast  erudition  it  displays,  which  appears  not  only  by  tbo  frequent  quota- 
lions  from  all  authors  upon  agriculture  then  known;  amoi/g  Grecian, 
Hettod,  Theopbrastus,  Aristotle,  Dioscorides,  and  Galep ;  of  Latin,  Cato,^ 
Vano,  Columella,  .Palladius,  Pliny,  Virgil,  and  Macrobius;  of  Arabic, 
Averroes,  Aviccnna,  and  Abennenef ;  among  the  modeips,  Crescentius,^ 
Barthelemy  d'Angleterre,  ViQentin,  &c. ;  and  further  by  the  long  passages 
he  has  quoted  or  translated  from  these  authors,  and  which  he  often  refutes 
by  able  reasoning;  and  ^especially  the  confidence  with  which  he  speaks, 
that  shews  be  had  read  them  all,  as  nuy  be  collected  from  the  following 
fas^ge.  *'  \  think,'*  says  h^,  chap.  3^.  ilf.  4,  in  speak'uig  of  the  alberge^ 
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suits  have  been  neglected  without  others  having  made  aaj 
useful  progress,  llie  sciences  among  us  have  ceased  to  bo 
considered  as  the  methods  of  discovering  truth;  they  qiie  con* 
verted  into  means  of  learning  to  live ;  scholars  are  multipliedy 
and  with  them  •  has  advanced  the  imperfection  of  learning. 
Similar  to  those  insects,  which,  bred  in  putrefaction^  only  servo 
to  increase  it>  the  schoolmen,  the  civilians,  the  casuists,  axKi 
ignorant  professors  of  intellectual  science,  have  corrupted  bf 
their  infectious  breath  the  principles  it  esteems,  and  even  de- 
stroyed the  monuments  of  useful  knowledge. 

Deign,  sir,  to  establish  the  liberal  sciences  in  their  pristine 
lustre ;  deign  fiirther  to  afibrd  them  protection,  and  agriculture 
will  then  flourish.  Sciences  would  improve  its  instruments 
and  machines,  advance  its  economy  and  its  calculations,  and  c^>ea 
a  free  access  to  the  study  of  nature ;  these,  whose  object  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  our  universal  mother,  would 
demonstrate  her  immense  power  and  wealth ;  and  Spain,  aided 
by  both,  would  know  the  extent  of  those  blessings  which  it  ia 
constantly  losing  for  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  surpris- 
ing ferdlity  of  the  soil,  and  the  geniality  of  the  climate  which 
has  been  bestowed  by  the  bounty  of  Providence.    Neural 

a  kind  of  pesch,  *<  die  Anbt  Imported  it  from  foreign  dime ;  for  to  the 
belt  of  my  recoUectkm  I  have  not  found  it  noticed  in  any  ancient  author, 
either  Oreek  or  Latiu»  nor  among  the  moderns,  not  tren  in  medical 
writtngt,  except  in  those  written  by  the  Arabe ;  for  which  reason  I  ooa* 
dude  it  is  not  indigenous  in  cold  and  northerly  countries.''  Secondly,  he 
travcUed  a  great  deal  to  learn  the  rural  systems  and  practices  in  foreign 
countries,  some  of  which  be  frequently  proposed  as  models,  having  wit* 
netsed  their  utUity  in  Dauphiny  and  other  provinces  of  France,  in  Lorn* 
bardy  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  in  Piedmont,  and  even  Oermanj. 
Thirdly,  although  he  derived  most  of  his  practical  knowledge  from  the 
district  of  Tslavera,  where  he  chiefly  resided}  he  had  also  seen  and  ob- 
served the  rural  economy  of  the  rest  of  Spam,  and  noticed  the  agricaltund 
practices  of  the  Arabs  hi  Oranada,  whose  flourishing  and  prodocdve  col* 
ture  often  furnishes  him  with  a  fine  subject  of  eulogy.  What  is  here 
stated  in  favour  of  our  provincial  writer  on  agricultunl  subjects,  vrill  be 
nifRcient  to  appreciate  the  labour  and  merit  of  his  admirable  work. 
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history  would  develop  by  exhibiting  the  "rtroftderfut  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  new  kinds  of  grain,  tievfr  fruits,  new  trees, 
new  plants  of  multifarious  descriptions  to  be  naturalized  and 
cultivated,  new  species  of  animals,  which,  when  domesticated, 
might  supply  our  provinces.  Aided  by  then*  labours  it  might 
discover  new  methods  of  mix'mg,  manuring,  and  preparing 
the  soil,  and  breaking  up  and  cultivating  waste  lands.  The 
improvements  arising  from  water,^  irrigation,  the  amelioration, 
and  presenation  of  fruits;  the  construction  of  vaults,  and 
granaries,  of  mills  and  presses ;  in  a  word,  the  immense  va« 
iriety  of  arts,  subordinate  and  auxiliary. to  agriculture,  at  pre- 
sent under  the  control  and  influence  of  a  blind  and  wretched 
routine,  would  be  highly  improved,  being  enlightened  by  that 
knowledge  which  only  can  be  termed  useful,  when  man  is 
enabled  by  its  application  to  increase  the  means  of  supplying 
his  wants. 

Although  this  influence  is  so  palpable,  many  regard  the 
sciences  with  an  eye  of  contempt  j  as  not  being  calculated  for 
rustic  and  unlettered  people,  they  think  them  only  fit  for  the  stu* 
dious ;  and  that  they  only  serve  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  learned 
with  pride  and  arrogance.  The  society  voluntarily  acknow* 
ledge  there  is  much  justice  in  this  reproach  $  and  that  Jiothing 
tends  so  much  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  useful  knowledge, 
.as  the  scientific  hauteur  discoverable  in  the  professors  of  those 
sciences.  Looking  at  their  nomenclatures,  rules,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  their  instruction,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they 
bad  conspired  to  place  them  in  .the  most  un^vourable  point  of 
view,  that  is  to  say,  by  representing  them  as  a  kind  of  se- 
cret and  (mysterious  learning,  incomprehensible  to  vulgar 
understandings,  and  inaccessible  to  common  sense. 

But  notwithstanding  this  abuse,  the  great  utility  of  the 
sciences  cnust  be  acknowledged.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
nation  should  possess  them  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  with- 
out letting  some  rays  of  light  escape  among  the  very  lowest 
classes  of  the  people;  for  the  flood  of  knowledge,  if  such  an 
e.spressiou  be  admissible,  flows  and  communicates  from  one 
%  class 
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dM  to  another^  and  divideft  and  ramifies  in  its  coarse^  till  ie 
runs  by  the  door  of  the  most  hmnble  cottage.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  husbandman  and  the  artizan«  without  understanding  the 
mysterious  language  of  chemistry  in  the  analysis  of  marle>  or 
the  researches  of  the  natural  philosopher,  in  describing  the 
mechanism  of  its  formation ',  by  knowing  its  usefulness  for 
fertilizing  the  soil,  and  the  scouring  (ff  wools,  is  in  possession 
of  every  things  as  to  utility,  which  science  has  discovered  upon 
the  subject. 

Is  it  possible  to  remove  this  barrier,  this  wall  of  separation^ 
which  literary  pride^  has  set  up  between  those  who  study  and 
those  occupied  in  labour  ?  Could  not  a  method  be  devised  of 
uniting  the  wisdom  of  artizans  and  the  chief  aim  and  in- 
tention of  scienge  ?  In  what  does  the  separation  consist,  but 
the  distance  at  which  one  is  kept  from  the  other?  Could  not 
an  advantageous  union  be  formed  between  them,  if  instruction 
and  interest  were  placed  nearer  together  ?  Here,  sir,  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  your  paternal  care :  the  society  will  point  out 
to  you  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  object  5  which  in  its 
view  appear  extremely  simple. 

I.  Means  ofrenumng  both. 

The  first  method  is  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  among  the 
proprietary  classes.  Far  be  it  from  the  society  to  de- 
prive any  individual  in  the  state  of  the  right  of  studying  the 
sciences;  but  why  should  it  not  wish  to  see  them  cultivated  by 
those  who  might  be  able  to  make  the  most  useful  application  ? 
When  once  landed  proprietors  were  instructed,  would  it  not 
be  their  own  interest,  and  perhaps  their  pride  might  induce 
them,  to  try  experiments,  and  make  trial  of  plans  for  improve- 
ment upon  their  estates  by  an  application  of  the  knowledge 
they  had  obtained^  and  the  adoption  of  new  discoveries,  and  eli- 
gible modes  of  practice,  followed  in  other  countries  ?  When 
they  had  arrived  thus  far,  might  it  not  at  least  be  probable, 
that  their  example  and  advice  would  lead  ^mers  to  copy  and 
to  participate  in  the  benefits^  which  they  saw  resulting  from 
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^icb  a  ^tem  of  amoUonUion?  Lei  the  cultivators  of  the  soil/ 
lie  t))e  allowed  slaves  of  tbe  prejudices  they  have  traditioaaUjr 
imhibed^  dod  that  they  afo  incapable  of  cocBprehending  what 
iitey  wo«}d  eveQ  wish  to  4t>  f  bat  from  this  very  cause  they 
aie  qaore  likdy  to  feel  the  iopulse  cbmmunicated  by  the  cod* 
atderatioa  of  self  interest  and  individual  profit*  Pride  atiioog 
the  feamed  deprives  them  of  this  dociHty ;  but  only  reflect  for 
a  loomeot  on  the  immense  mass  of  information  which  agri- 
culture  has  accumulated  among  the  less  enlightened  classes  of 
dioee  enspbycd  in  the  concern }  and  yon  will  at  once  discover^ 
th^  it  every  where  arises  from  the  docility  6f  .cultivators. 

If.  By  instructing  proprietors. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  requisite  instruction  to  pro- 
prii&tors^  the  society  does  not  propose  to  found  collegeiSj  as 
^fficult  to  erect  and  endow>  as  their  utility  is  problematical 
^jcr  they  are  erected.  *To  improve  the  system  of  education, 
and  further  the  means  of  instruction^  the  society  would  not 
have  the  children  separated  from  their  parents,  rendering  luke- 
warm»  at  once  the  tenderness  of  the  one,  and  the  respect  of 
the  other  5  it  would  not  wish  to  have  youth  taken  from  under  the 
l^rotQClion  of  parental  attention  and  vigilance^  and  delivered  to 
the  care  of  mercenary  strangers  i  physical  and  moral  education 
b  the  province  of  parents ;  it  is  their  incumbent  duty,  and 
never  can  properly  be  performed  by  others.  It  is  right  that 
literary  instryction  should  be  placed  under  the  inspection 
of  govemnoeot ;  but  colleges  and  other  expensive  establish- 
soetits  would  not  be  so  necessary  among  us,  if  the  number  of 
schools  for  useful  information  were  increased.  The  nation,  ' 
sir^  looks  np  to  you  for  the  increase  of  such  establishments  i 
for  without  the  emancipation  of  their  children  from  the  yoke 
of  the  present  system  of  education,  parents  will  in  vain  expect 
to  see  the  wishes  of  nature  and  religion  gratified  in  this  most 
important  of  all  considerations. 

The  society  does  not  propose  that  these  iQew  institutions 
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flboold  be  incorporated  with  our  ancient  univefBities.  For  aa 
long  as' they  continue  to  be  what  they  are,  and  always  hav* 
been ;  so  long  as  scholastic  philosophy  prevails  in  them ;  ac- 
curate and  natural  sciences  can  never  radicate.  Hie  aim*  the 
character,  the  method,  and  spirit,  which  are  the  very  soul  of 
these  sciences,  are  entirely  different  fron^  the  principles  of  the. 
schools,  and  incompatible  with  .them;  a  fact  <^onfirmed  by  king, 
and  melancholy  experience.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  impos- 
sible to  unite  intellectual  science  with  that  capable  of  demtin- 
stration  3  perhaps  this  fortunate  alliance  a»y  some  time  become 
the  object  pf  the  attentipn  you  pay,  sir,  to  the  reformation  of 
instruction ;  but  to  accomplish  this  aim  of  our  most  ardent 
wishes,  the  whole  system  of  study  most  be  reversed,  aftd  the 
actual  form  of  the  superstructure  changed  firom  its  foundations  ; 
and  in  this  view  the  society  wishes  rather  to  build  up  than  to 
destroy. 

The  society  will  content  itself  with  proposing  tu  ytm  the 
multiplication  of  academies  for  instruction  in  useful  know- 
ledge in  every  city  and  considerable  town,  that  is  to  say,  in 
those  where  the  proprietary  classes  are  numerous  and  wealthy* 
As  this  is  an- object  of  public  and  general  utility,  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  endowments  to  such  institutions, 
from  the  revenues  of  those  cities,  or  towns,  or  others  of  the 
suitounding  district:  an  endowment  which  it  would  be  so 
much  noore  easy  to  obtainand  regulate,  because  the  profess(»:s^  as 
they  are  in  other  countries,  would  and  ought  to  be  paid  by 
their  pupils ;  and  government  would  only  have  to  be  at  the 
expei^e  of  erecting  buildings,  and  purchasing  instruments, 
machines^  books,  and  other  analogous  articles :  besides,  the  en- 
dowment^  of  many  institutions,  whose  inutility  is  notorious, 
might  be  appropriated  to  found  the  more  profitable  establish* 
ments  here  recoomiended*  So  many  Latin  masters,  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  and  absurd  philosophy,  which  every  where 
have  been  publicly  set  up  against  the  ^irit  and  letter  of  our 
constitotional  laws  i  so  many  professors,  who  have  oi^y  served 
to  indace  those  yoi^ths  to  engage  in  a  literary  career,  whom 
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nature  and  pitidence  designed  for  oseful  trades  i  and  tocrow^ 
and  bniy  tbem  among  the  sterile  classes,  by  preventing  their 
engaging  in  profitable  professions  j  in  fine,  so  manj  establish* 
ments  to  which  is  owing  the  superfluous  number  of  clergy, 
monks,  physicians,  lawyers,regl8ters,  sacrists,  &c.;  and  the  scar* 
city  of  carmen,  sailors,  artisans,  and  husbandmen :  would  k  not 
be  fyr  more  eligibb  to  suppress  these  useless,  or  rather  injurious 
establishments,  and  apply  their  revenues  to  the  endowment  of 
institutions  for  rational  and  profitable  instruction  ?^ 

You  need  not  be  af^rehensive,  sir,  that  the  multiplication 
of  these  academies  or  college,  although  they  were  open  to  alt 
the  world,  as  they  ought  to  be,  would  produce  a  superabund- 
ance of  professors;  for  sch<^rs  donot  multiply  on  account  of  the 
fiicUities  afforded  to  study,  but  the  ben  efits  to  be  derived  from 
it.  Divinity,  medicine,  and  law,  hold  out  fbr  students  in  those 
faculties  lucrative  situations^  which  induce  so  many  to  devote 
themselres  to  the  attainment  of  such  kind  of  learning.  Un- 
fortunatdy  other  and  not  less  useful  sciences  present  no  such 
attractive  motives,  nor  promise -such  stimulating  rewards. 
And  still  further,  the  utiliQr  of  these  sciences  is  so  extensively 
great,  that  a  superabundance  of  geometricians  and  natural 
philosophers  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  nation  f 
while  that  of  professors  in  faculties,  professedly  intellectual, 
can  only  increase  the  number  of  worms  which  pr^  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  state ;  and  bring  those  very  professions  into  con- 
tempt :  as  the  great  politician  Saavedra  properly  remarked  of 
them  two  centuries  ago. 

To  the  intent  that  these  proposed  establishments  might  be- 
come actuaUy  useful,  there  should  be  drawn  up  good  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  es- 
pecially the  latter;  which  should  comprise  all  the  facts  and  in- 
formati(xi  calculated  to  become  useful  and  applicable  to  the 
practices  of  civil  and  private  life,  and  which  might  withdraw 
the  public  attention  finom  so  many  objects  of  vain  research  and 
dangerous  investigation,that  literary  vanity^bas  substituted  in  the 
place  of  useful  enquiry.    Would  you  deign  j  sir,  to  ofier  a  good 
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premlam,  bene6cial  as  well  as  homnirable  to  the  person  who 
shook!  arrange  and  d%est  sach  an  important  work,  a  donbt 
coold  not  be  entertained  bat  that  a  number  of  scientific  men 
would  become  candidates :  for  Spain  is  not  destitute  of  men 
who  would  endeavour  to  obtain  such  a  distinguished  reoom- 
pence>  and  who  would  aspire  to  the  honour  of  becoming  in- 
structors of  the  national  youth. 

Hi.  By  instructing  Cultivators, 

The  second  mean  of  reconciling  science  and  interest  con* 
sists  in  the  instruction  of  those  employed  in  cultivation.  To 
make  them  subject  to  a  routine  of  studies  would  be  ridiculous ; 
but  it  could  not  surely  be  absurd  to  place  in  their  view  the 
results  of  them ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  required.  The  aim  of 
such  an  undertaking  is  great,  but  the  means  of  its  accomplish* 
inent  are  very  simple  and  easy.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  diminish  the  ignorance  of  those  occupied  in  the  cul* 
tivation  of  the  soil,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to  augment 
and  improve  the  sources  of  their  information.  The  society 
merely  wishes,  that  all  should  leam  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
What  an  expansive  sphere  would  this  knowledge;  at  once  so 
simple  and  sublime,  afibrd  to  human  intelligence  ?  It  requires 
that  all  persons  employed  in  culture  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  so  essential  to  enable  every  man 
to  improve  his  understanding,  so  useful  to  the  master  of  a  fi- 
mily  for  the  management  of  both  his  civil  and  domestic  con- 
cerns; and  so  important  to  government  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  minds  and  manners  of  its  citixens.  It  would  be  proper 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  husbandmen  and  artificers,  not 
only  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  and  morals  5  but  further 
all  those  physical  phosnomena,  which  are  simple  and  of  easy 
comprehension,  and  on  which  frequently  depend  the  improve* 
ments  in  mechanic  arts.  It  would  be  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose to  present  tx^  thdr  view  the  results  and  discoveries  of  the 
most  cooiplex  sciences,  but  stripped  of  the  obscuring  appard 
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of  scientific  language,  and  arranged  in  such  clear  and  simpk 
propositions,  that  the  most  unlearned  man  might  be  able  to 
coQ^rehend,  after  he  had  improved  the  means  of  understand- 
ing them,  ' 

Multiply,  sir,  elementary  schools  j  let  no  parish,  no  village, 
be  destitute  of  one  5  let  no  individual  exist,  however  poor  or 
unfortunate  he  may  be,  that  may  not  be  able,  free  of  expence, 
to  obtain  this  necessary  instruction.  If  the  state  does  not  owe 
this  assistance^  to  all  its  members,  it  owes  it  to  itself,  as  the 
most  simple  plan  of  obtaining  honour  and  aggrandisement 
And  is  it  not  lamentable,  is  it  not  scandalous,  to  see  a  branch 
of  instruction  so  general,  so  useful,  so  essentially  necessary,  en- 
tirely  forgotten  or  neglected ;  while  protection  is  afforded  to 
so  many  institutions  of  partial  instruction,  to  useless  at  best, 
but  in  many  instances,  prejudicial  establishments  ? 

Fortunately,  nothing  is  of  easier  attainment  than  learning 
to  read  and  write 5  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  not  more 
difficult  to  conmxunicate  than  to  acquire.  Learned  men  arift 
not  required  for  masters,  nor  expensive  appointments  for  their 
lemunention  ^  they  should  be  plain,  industrious,  virtuous  per* 
tons,  who  know  how  to  respect  innocence,  and  would  find 
their  pleasure  in  its  instruction.  The  society,  nevertheless, 
i^ards  this  function  of  such  importance,  that  it  would  not 
like  to  see  it  conferred  on  any  but  ministers  of  the  church* 
So  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  sacred  profession,  it  appears 
to  identify  itself  with  that  spirit  of  mildness  and  charity  which 
characterizes  our  clergy,  and  peculiarly  to  accord  with  the  na- 
ture ef  their  profession,  public  instruction.  Should  it  be  found 
inconvenient  to  commit  thb  department  to  those  who  might 
have  the  care  of  souls,  a  priest  appointed  in  every  village,  or 
parish,  however  small,  remunerated  out  of  the  tythes  paid  to 
bishops,  chapters,  and  great  beneficiaries,  might  take  the 
charge  of  instruction,  onder  the  superintendance  of  the  curatea 
aad  magistrates  of  the  respective  places. 

What  object  more  commendable  than  this  could  be  pre- 
aented  to  the  attention  €i  our  venerable  prelates^  and. one 
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worthy  civil  magistrates  ?  How  much  would  this  establishment 
be  benefited,  when  the  system  of  education,  and  books  for  in- 
struction, were  improved  ?  Would  it  not  inculcate  to  the  ut- 
most the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  extend  the  influence 
of  moral  princiides,  and  aid  both  civil  and  religious  obligation } 
How  many  errors  and  dangerous  snares  would  it  not  prevent 
thousands  from  Ming  into,  by  dissipating  the  profound  men- 
tal ignorance  they  generally  discover  respecting  subjects  of 
the  highest  consideration  ?  Would  to  God  that  we  had  not  so 
many  horrible  and  awfiil  examples  of  the  ill  ^use  which  im- 
piety, as  weU  as  misguided  zeal,  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
of  the  simplicity  and  unwariness  of  an  ignorant  and  unin- 
formed people ! 

The  proprietors  becoming  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
useful  science,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  initiated  in  the 
art  of  participating  in  the  knowledge  of  the  former,  it  would 
quickly  be  apparent  what  inexpressible  advantages  would  accrue 
to  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures.  To  attain  this  de- 
sirable end  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  that  the 
learned  should  cease  from  their  vain  researches  and  useless 
investigations,  the  result  of  which  merely  amounts  to  a  proud 
and  barren  science ;  that  they  would  have  no  other  pursuit, 
but  the  discovery  of  profitable  truths,  and  then  so  to  simplify, 
arrange  and  describe  them  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  capacity  of 
unlettered  men :  and  thus  extirpate  for  ever  those  monstrous  and 
absurd  prejudices,  which  for  ages  have  placed  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  especially  to  that  of 
cultivating  the  soil. 

IV.  The  drawing  vp  and  publishing  of  rural  Compendiaries. 

The  society  directing  its  chief  attention  to  this  object,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  most  simple  and  efiectual  method  of  com- 
municating the  results  of  useful  science  among  cultivators  of 
the  ground,  and  of  txtending  the  influence  of  such  communi- 
eationsy  would  be  to  circulate  technical  catechisms  or  compen- 
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diaries^  drawn  np  ia  a  plain  and  perapicuons  stjle,  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  bosbandmen ;  treatiaes  that  would  explain  the 
best  manners  of  preparing  lands,  the  proper  time  of  sowing, 
and  the  seeds  best  calculated  for  the  soil;  the  most  eligible 
usages^  as  to  sowing,  reding,  and  cleaning  corn;  the  best 
methods  of  protecting  and*  subsequently  preserving  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  congesting  them  into  liquid  or  £eiri« 
nacious  matters ;  that  would  describe  agricultural  implements 
and  machines,  and  the  most  easy  and  adTantageous  manner  of 
applying  them  to  practice ;  in  a  word,  that  should  point  oct, 
as  though  it  were  with  a  finger,  all  the  good  systems  of  has* 
bandry ,  all  the  improvements,  all  the  resources,  and  the  whole 
extent  and  capability  of  agricultural  progression. 

The  society  does  not  mean,  that  these  compendiaries  should 
be  learned  in  schools,  where  instruction  should  be  restricted 
to  teaching  to  read,  write,  and  cipher;  with  the  elementaiy 
principles  before  described*  It  is  still  ferther  ftom  its  wishes 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  be  forced  to  read  them^ 
much  less  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  maxims  and 
practi<^  they  might  contain,  because  the  utility  of  any  plan 
is  destroyed  by  obligation.  It  desires  only,  that  there  may  be 
persons  found,  who  would  undertake  to  convince  husbandmen 
of  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  adopting 
the  plans,  and  conforming  to  the  maxims  contained  in  such 
treatises  on  rural  economy ;  and  the  society  expects  this  would 
be  the  case  immediately  from  the  interest  of  the  proprietors^ 
who  having  had  their  minds  enlightened,  would  easily  discover 
how  profitable  it  would  be  to  themselves  to  communicate  and 
propagate  agricultural  information. 

And  why  should  similar  expectations  not  be  realized  by  the 
zeal  of  the  resident  clergy  ?  Alas !  would  to  heaven  that  the 
knowledge  of  useful  science  were  become  universal  among  the 
resident  clergy,  bytbese  men,  so  valuable  and  important  to  the 
nation,  imbibing  its  principles !  Would  to  heaven  such  kinds 
of  profitable  leaming  were  become  general  among  them  that 
they  might  assume  the  characters  of  parents  and  instructors  of 
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the  penoni  confided  to  their  care.  Then,  huppf  people!* 
thrice  happy^when  tl^ir  pastors^  after  having  previoiisly  shown 
them  the  road  to  etenial  felicity^  shotild  expkm  to  them  the 
loethod  of  obtaining  plenty  for  the  rapply  of  their  bodily  want9> 
and  demonstrate  that  the  happiness  man  can  enjoy  on  earth  is, 
and  only  can  be^  the  fruit  of  perseverance  in  labour  and  honest 
lodostry.  Happy  then  also  would  the  clergy  be  who^  destined 
to  live  a  sditary  life  in  the  country,  wonlc)  find  in  the  study  of 
useful  science  those  attractive  pleasures  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar relish  to  life  ^  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  spectacle  of  nature 
enable  <them  to -enjoy  those  delights  which  would  elevate  their 
hearts  to  the  Creator,  expand  the  mind  by^that  n^ost  captivating 
of  all  virtues,  charming  gratitude,  and  that  most  engaging  of 
their  mtn^try,  lovely  charity. 

More  still,  sir,  may  be  expected  from  the  zeal«and  energy 
of  patriotic  societies.  Although  comparatively  in  a  ^ tate  of 
infancy,  and  devoid  of  protection  and  encouragement,  what 
advantages  would  not  agriculture  have  alreadjTg  derived  from 
their  exertions,  if  persons  employed  in  cultivation  had  profited 
by  their  infbrmation  and  advice  ?  They  have,  from  the  time 
of  their  establishment,  laboured  incessantly  j  they  have  em- 
ployed both  their  learning  and  zeal  to  improve  the  useful  arts, 
and  more  e^>ecially  agriculture,  the  principal  object  of  their 
vigilance  and  care. 

Notwithstanding,  they  baiee  been  persecuted  by  sloth  and 
ignorance,  despised  and  insulted  by  inveterate  prejudice,  and 
rancorous  envy;  yet  how  many  useful  experiments  have  they 
made?    What  numerous  subjects,  and  what  important  fiicts 

*  Thecelebnted  Linnseus  entertained  the  same  $entiment,  <'Qm  ecclesiis 
pneficiuntur,  ti  scientiaruin  istanim  lumtne  ipti  gauderent,  brevi  com* 
pletam  patriae  nostfae  agnitionem,  imtno  summum  perfectionis  fa3tigium 
spefandum  haberemus.*'  De  fundamenlo  sckntix  cuconomcm  t  phytica,  «/ 
sckmia  naturaU  petenda.  We  should  wait  for  an  tlucidation  of  this  sub* 
ject,  equally  sound  and  solid,  consonant  to  faith  and  reason,  in  a  disserta- 
tion written  by  a  learned  and  zealous  ecclesiastic,  which  received  the  prc- 
,  auum  of  the  Biscayan  society,  and  shortly  will  be  published. 
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have  they  not  examined  and  commonicated  to  the  poUic! 
Their  extracts,  their  reports,  their  memoirs,  their  dissertations, 
dist'mgiushcd  by  honorary  rewards  which  ha?Q  been  published, 
afibrd  abundant  proof  that  in  the  very  limited  time  elapsed 
since  their  institution,  more  valuable  information  has  been 
communicated  to  the  worid  upon  those  subjects  essentially 
connected  with  a  nation's  welfare  than  in  the  two  preceding 
centuries.  Having  performed  such  important  services,  un- 
aided  by  the  succour  of  useful  science,  destitute  of  protection, 
devoid  of  proper  means>  and  even  without  the  support  of  pub* 
lie  opinion  ^  what  would  they  in  all  human  probability  accom- 
plish in  a  period  when  the  principles  of  mathematical  and  na* 
tural  science  should  be  every  where  promulgated  and  recehred, 
and  the  people  placed  in  a  state  capable  of  receiving  theii:  in* 
atruction  would  employ  themselves  in  uniting  knowledge  and 
interest,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  every  govern- 
ment? 

These  alone,  sir,  would  difRise  the  knowledge^ of  political 
and  rural  economy  through  the  kingdom,  and  banish  for  ever 
those  false  prejudices,  and  extirpate  those  fatal  opinions,  which 
produce  and  support  ignorance  of  principle;  those  alone,  in 
the  course  of  time,  would  draw  up  and  publish  the  rural  cate« 
chisms,  03C  compendiaries,  already  recommended.  The  la- 
bours of  isolated  learned  men  could  not  have  the  same  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  popular  instruction,  whether  because  con- 
fined to  their  study  they  seldom  form  any  estimate  on  local 
inconveniencies,  or  calculate  the  results  of  observation  and 
experience ;  or  whether  by  generalizing  too  much  the  conse- 
quences of  experiments,  they  produce  an  uncertain  light, 
which  conducts  the  mind  more  frequently  by  the  meanderings 
of  error,  than  in  the  direction  of  truth.  These  societies  avoid 
equally  both  inconveniencies.  Established  in  the  different 
provinces,  composed  of  proprietors,  magistrates,  literary  men, 
farmers,  and  manufacturers,  who  inhabit  different  districts; 
the  members  combine,  as  it  were,  at  once,  all  the  light  which 
can  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  study  and  experiment,  elu* 
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cidated  and  ascertaiDed  by  repeated  essay^  and  by  continual 
discussion  and  general  omfetence.  How  tben  could  they 
fSiil  to  propagate  useftkl  knowledge  among  every  class  of  the 
community  ? 

Here  then,  At,  see  the  simple  and  easy  mediod  of  adrancing 
public  instruction,  of  diffusing  through  the  whole  kingdom 
useful  knowledge,  of  surmounting  all  the  obstacles  arising 
from  opinions,  which  impede  the  progress  of  an  ameliorated 
cultivation,  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  those  destined  for 
its  improvement.  If>  then,  any  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes^  it  must  be  to  remove 
the  natural  and  physical  obstacles  which  arrest  its  progress^;— 
this  will  form  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  memoir,  which  we 
Krill  endeavour  to  make  as  brief  as  perspicuity  will  admit. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Physical  Obstacles,  or  those  derived  from  Nature.        \ 

Although  the  employment  of  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  en* 
gages  him  in  a  constant  strife  against  nature,  who,  if  left  to 
her  own  spontaneous  energies,  would  produce  only  heath  and 
other  useless  plants,  and  affords  nothing  very  valuable  without 
labour  and  culture  f  yet  frequently  where  these  are  employed, 
there  exist  certain  obstacles  which  are  not  to  be  overcome  by 
individual  exertion,  and  only  can  be  surmounted  by  the  united 
strength  of  a  number  of  persons.     The  inability  which  indivi* 
duals  discovered  of  rising  superior  to  these  difficulties  was 
probably  what  first  excited  in  their  breasts  the  mutual  idea  of 
a  joint  interest,  and  formed  the  iH-iginal  inducement  of  the  as- 
sembling in  colonies,  and  approximating  in  hamlets,  for  the    « 
purposes  of  united  labour;  this  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  political  societies,  and  the  chief  and  most  sa- 
cred of  all  their  duties. 

»    Nature,  doubtless,  owes  to  this  necessity  many  of  her  im- 
provements.   Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  her  scenery  and 
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productions  are  improved  by  the  band  of  man.  On  every  side 
will  you  discover  Crests  cleared^  the  savage  beasts  tamed^  or 
incarcerated  in  their  dens,  ooorasses  drained,  rivers  confined 
within  their  banks,  the  very  sea  limited  by  artificial  bounds, 
ihe  surface  of  the  earth  cultivated,  filled  with  fiirms,  villages, 
' handsome  towns,  and  magnificent  cities;  every  where  she  ex« 
hibits  a  spectacle  of  the  wonderful  monuments  of  human  art 
and  industry,  and  the  exertions  of  general  interest  to  protect 
and  encourage  that  of  individuals. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  there  is  no  nation  existing, 
even  the  most  opulent  and  the  most  polished,  which  has  paid 
to  this  subject  all  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  so  imperiously 
demands.  Granted  that  all  have  been  engaged  in  the  work; 
but  still  much  remains  to  be  done  to  remove  those  physical 
obstacles  which  retard  their  prosperity ;  and  perhaps  the  least 
equivocal  mark  of  the  progress  in  civilization  is  the  degree  of 
attention  given  to  this  reform  in  any  one  country. 

In  Holland,  where  the  most  considerable  cities  and  towns 
are  built  upon  ground  regained  from  the  ocea^, where  the  land  is 
divided  by  numerous  canals,  a  country  which  naturally  was 
nothing  more  than  a  sterile  and  unproductive  morass,  and 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  garden  equally  delightful  and 
prolific,  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  what  human  genius  and  art 
can  do  in  the  improvement  of  nature :  while  other  nations,  &- 
Toured  by  the  goodness  of  their  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  present  to  the  traveller  immense  tracts  of  land, 
either  naked  and  waste,  covered  with  heath  and  wood,  reduced 
to  desert  commons,  or  abandoned  to  hopeless  and  endless  ste- 
rility; striking  and  lamentable  examples  of  their  ignorance 
and  inattention,  of  their  sloth  and  negligence. 

Without  entering  into  a  statistical  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  upon  earth,  the  society  simply  means  to  point  out 
the  physical  obstacles  which  among  us  retard  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  and  which  may  lead  you  to  see,  in  its  true  point 
of  view,  an  object  so  important,  and  which  the  laws  so  strongly 
recommend. 
These  obstacles  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  is  directly  iu 
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opposition  to  agricultural  advancement ;  the  other,  by  imped- 
ing a  free  circulation  and  sale  of  its  productions,  indirectly 
produces  similar  consequences.  The  society  wiU  dwell  a  little 
upon  the  first,  not  that  it  is  ignorant  numerous  morasses  want 
draining^  rivers  still  remain  to  be  rendered  navigable,  forests 
need  clearing,  and  vast  quantities  of  waste  lands  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  state  of  cultivation  3  but  such  obstacles  are  apparent 
to  the  whole  world,  and  the  complaints  of  the  provinces  will 
lay  those  grievances  before  you.  The  society  wishes  to  add  a 
few  words  upon  irrigation,  which  Js  nearly  connected  with 
this  subject,  and  merits  the  most  serious  attention. 

Neglect  of  Irrigation^ 

Irrigation  solicits  every  attention  of  public  authority  upon 
two  particular  points ;  its  necessity,  and  its  difficulty.  Its  ne« 
cessity  is  manifest  in  Spain,  because  the  soil  is  generally  dry, 
and  the  climate  warm ;  and  consequently  a  large  quantity  of 
land  roust  be  assisted  by  irrigation,  or  it  will  yield  nothing,  or, 
what  is  next  to  nothing,  a  bad  pasturage.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  moun- 
tainous country  branching  from  that  alpine  chain,which  extends 
far  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  scarcely  a  district  can  be  found 
where  irrigation  would  not  multiply  threefold  the  produce  of 
the  soil :  and  as  every  thing  tending  to  this  increase  must  be 
considered  essential,  then  doubtless  we  should  regard  irriga- 
tion as  an  object  of  general  utility.  ^ 

But,  sir,  what  renders  this  still  more  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention is  the  great  difficulty  of  putting  the  system  in  general 
practice.  Where  the  rivers  run  through  a  level  country, 
where  to  practice  irrigation  only  requires  to  cut  small  chan- 
nels to  permit  the  water  to  flow  over  the  arable  lands ;  as  for 
example,  in  the  champaign  country  of  £zla  and  Orbigo,  and  in 
many  other  plains  and  valleys  of  Spain,  nothing  can  be  re- 
quired from  government  on  the  subject.  Irrigation,  in  such 
instances,  lying  within  the  reach  of  individual  capital,  its  prac- 
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tlce  is  ID  the  power  of  individuals^  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  landholders  and  ^rmers^  stimulated  by  private  interest, 
would  adopt  the  system^  if  not  prevented  by  the  laws ;  for  it  is 
a  permanent  maxim  in  political  economy^  that  the  duties  of 
government  should  commence  where  individual  power  ter- 
minates. 

But,  except  these  fortunate  districts,  irrigation  requires 
much  labour  and  heavy  and  continual  expence.  Spain  is  a 
country  very  varied  and  mountilinous ;  the  rivers  are  deep  and 
their  currents  rapid.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  for- 
tify their  banks,  and  narrow  their  beds,  increase  the  number 
of  deep  canals,  extend  their  level  reaches  by  means  of  sluices, 
or  by  lowering  the  ground  in  some  places,  and  raising  it  in 
others,  or  cutting  through  mountains,  so  that  water  may  be 
conducted  to  such  lands  as  necessarily  want  irrigation.  An- 
dalusia, Estremadura,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  la  Mancha,  are 
naturally  in  this  predicament,  not  to  mention  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon.  It  will  be  clearly  seen  such  immense  works  cannot 
be  performed  by  individu^s,  and  they  should  be  considered 
with  the  most  careful  and  minute  attention  before  they  are 
undettaken  at  the  charge  of  government. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  this  duty  is  more  or  less  in- 
cumbent on  the  state,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  every 
nation.  In  such  as  are  very  rich,  where  commerce  daily  is 
amassing  immense  capitals  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals, 
there  such  vast  and  expensive  works  are  undertaken  by  private 
persons,  either  to  improve  their  estates,  or  to  obtain  from 
them  a  rental  adequate  to  that  of  their  neighbours.  In  such 
cases  these  great  enterprises  become  commercial  speculations, 
and  government  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  afford  them 
protection  and  encouragement.  ^  But  in  countries  less  wealthy 
where  die  objects  of  commerce  are  more  considerable  than  the 
inoney  embarked  in  it,  where  every  one  may  employ  his  ca- 
pital in  a  thousand  other  less  hazardous  and  more  profitable 
speculations,  as  is  precisely  our  case,  it  must  be  evident  that 
BO  individual  will  risk  it;  and  if  government  does  not  execute 
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such  undertakings,  the  country  must  be  deprived  of  their 
benefit. 

But  if  such  enterprises  require  zeal  and  power,  wisdom  is 
equally  necessary  to  render  them  materially  useful.  It  being 
impossible  they  should  be  aU  executed  at  once,  it  would  be 
proper  to  undertake  them  in  succession.  And,  farther,  as  thertf 
would  not  exist  an  equal  necessity  for  all,  nor  all  be  attended 
with  equal  utility,  the  wisdom  of  government  would  be  evinced 
by  establishing  the  order  which  it  might  be  proper  to  follow  in 
their  execution. 

Justice  would  require  that  the  most  necessary  should  be 
first  commenced }  and,  after  those  were  completed,  then  such 
as  were  less  useful  should  be  undertaken.  The  first  having 
for  their  aim  the  removal  of  such  obstacles  as  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  subsistence  and  population  in  districts  less  fiivoured 
by  nature  than  others ;  and  the  last,  to  surmount  such  as  hin- 
der the  augmentation  of  wealth  in  those  more  advantageously 
situated  5  reflection  only  is  necessary  to  conclude,  that 
justice  requires  the  former  should  be  undertaken  pre« 
vions  to  the  latter.  This  remark  is  the  more  necessary,  be* 
cause  the  importunity  of  claimants,  and  the  partial  views  of 
magistrates,  often  have  an  undue  inflence  upon  such  subjects.  - 
A  reason  why  the  society  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  principle  in 
its  further  observations  upon  the  second  kind  of  physical  ob« 
stacles. 

When  those  which  directly  oppose  agricultural  improve- 
ment are  once  removed,  then  those  which  indirectly  impede 
its  prosperity  merit  attention,  and  which,  on  the  part  of  na- 
ture, can  only  be  such  as  prevent  a  fi:ee  and  easy  communica- 
tion and  conveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  for  consump- 
tion being,  as  already  proved,  the  most  certain  measure  of  cul- 
tivation, nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  progress  and 
improvement  as  augmenting  the  means  and  facilities  of  con- 
sumption. 
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fVant  of  proper  Communications,    . 

The  importance  of  both  external  and  internal  communica* 
tions  and  means  of  conveyance  is  so  clear  and  generally  ac» 
knowledged>  that  it  would  be  useless  to  arrest  your  attention, 
ar^  by  producing  proof  j  but  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  de- 
monstrate^ that  though  they  are  necessary  for  every  branch  of 
productive  industry>  they  are  particularly  so  for  agricultiire. 
Firsts  because  its  productions,  generally  speaking,  are  more 
voluminous  and  ponderous  than  those  of  manufactures,  and 
consequently  their  carriage  more  expensive  and  difficult.  This 
difference  may  be  discovered  by  comparing  the  price  of  both  on 
an  average  equality  of  weight  5  for  it  will  appear  that  a  quintal 
of  agricultural  produce  will  sell  for  less  than  an  equal  weight 
of  less  bulky  articles  of  manufactures :  and  the  reason  is,  that 
the  former  seldom  represent  more  than  the  capital  employed 
on  the  land,  and  the  eipence  attending  their  production,  while 
the  latter,  besides  these>  receives  the  additional  value  of  the 
ezpence  incurred  in  their  fabrication.  Further^  the  produce  of 
the  soil  is  in  general  of  a  more  perishable  quality,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  preiserve  than  the  products  of  manufiictures.  Many  of 
the  first  kind  spoil  if  they  are  not  quickly  consumed,  as  salads, 
pulse^  cabbage,  green  fruits,  &c.  others  run  greater  risks>  and 
are  easily  damaged  in  their  |ireservatioo  or  carriage.  In  a 
word,  manufiictures  are  portable  in  their  nature,  while  agri- 
culture is  permanent  5  the  one  may  change  their  station^  the 
other  is  riveted  to  the  soil.  The  former  establish  and  fix 
the  market,  which  the  latter  must  go  in  quest  of;  manufiic- 
tures  always  accompany  the  movements  of  consumers  as  the 
shadow  does  the  body,  place  themselves  by  their  side^  ac- 
commodate and  humour  their  caprices  5  while  agriculture,  fixed 
to  place,  declines  when  markets  are  removed  fiir  distaat,  and 
if  they  are  totally  shut,  inevitably  perishes. 

This  is  alone  a  sufficient  demonstration  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  interior  roads  of  our  provinces  should  be  amended 
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and  improved^  particularly  those  which  form  a  communicatioQ 
with  each  other^  and  the  great  roads  which  extend  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  seaports, 
whence  our  natural  productions  are  exported :  the  want  of  good 
roads  has  l^n  a  subject  of  long  and  loud  complaint,  but  not- 
widistanding  has  hitlierto  received  very  little  attention. 

Land  Communication, 

We  ought  not  to  suppose  this  obstacle^  which  impedes  the 
circulation  of  commodities,  would  be  surmounted  by  opening 
merely  any  kind  of  communication;  carnage  and  convejn* 
ance  should  be  rendered  as  easy  as  possible.  In  many  in- 
stances it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  proper  circulation  of 
produce  through  a  province  or  district  to  make  a  road  for 
beasts  of  burthen,  for  the  noode  of  carriage  on  the  backs  of 
mules  is  the  most  expensive  conveyance  of  any  if  the  market 
or  place  of  consumption  is  far  distant  $  because  it  will  result 
that  the  price  paid  for  carriage  will  equal  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce,  and  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  sale  for  the  article;  therefore  it  is  requisite  that  roads  suffi* 
cient  for  wheel  carriages  should  be  opened  in  every  direction. 

Facts  confirm  this  assertion.  For  example,  the  principality 
of  the  Asturias  is  one  of  the  provinces  which  consumes  most 
of  the  wine  produced  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Rueda,  Nava^ 
and  Seca,  in  Castile;  and  as  there  are  no  carriage  roads  be- 
tween those  places  and  the  Asturias,  the  common  price  of 
carriage  by  mules  is  twenty  francs,  l6f.  8^.  *  per  load,  which 
advances  these  wines  (o  so  high  a  price,  though  sold  at  so  rea- 
sonable a  rate  in  the  places  where  they  are  made^  even  to  nine 

*  The  franc  and  livre  tournois  under  the  monarchy  were  equiyalcnt^ 
bot  under  the  new  goTemment  by  a  law  of  the  asth  germinal,  4th  year,  it 
was  enacted  that  pieces  of  five  francs  should  be  receiTed  for  five  livres, 
one  sol,  three  deniers  tournois,  which  changed  the  proportion  from  cqoar 
litjr  to  a  ratio,  of  so  to  SI.  Dubotf  s  Elements  of  Commerce,  vol.  il 
— T. 
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and  ten  bainca,  7^»  ^*  or  8s.  per  arroba  ^,.  iu  those  places 
where  tbej  are  consumed;  then  add  the  tax  paid  upon  the 
latter  price,  eleven  or  twelve  francs,  Qs,  2d,  or  lOs,  and  70a 
obtain  tlieir  price  current  in  the  Asturias.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  notwithstanding  the  preference  given  tothewiitts  of 
Castile  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  cold  and  humid  country 
over  those  of  Catalonia,  which  are  sometimes  imported  by 
sea }  that  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  latter  succeed  in  ba- 
nishing the  wines  of  Castile,  and  occasion  a  decline  in  its 
agriculture. 

Further,  the  com  purchased  in  the  markets  of  Leon,  and 
sent  to  the  seaports  and  capital  of  the  Asturias,  sells  for 
five  or  six  francs,  equal  to  twenty- five  livres,  one  pound  and 
tenpence,  more  than  at  the  [^ace  of  purchase,  although  the 
distance  is  more  than  twenty  leagues.  Thus,  exdu* 
sive  of  the  advantage  which  a  province,  that  is  the  con- 
sumer, would  derive  from  good  carriage  roads,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  one  which  might  grow  the  produce  could 
not  prosper  without  them,  because  its  produce  is  consumed 
or  exported  by  the  other. 

This  xx)nclusion  results  firom  what  has  been  advanced ; — if 
any  disttict  is  so  far  from  the  points  of  consumption  that 
conveyance  even  by  caniages  might  be  so  expensive  as  to  in- 
jure the  sale  of  the  article,  then  reason  and  justice  de- 
mand that  a  communication  between  such  places  should  be 
evened  by  water,  whether  t^  rendering  the  natural  rivers  na- 
vigable, or  by  ittcreasiDg  the  number  of  canals,  where  there  is 
a  debility  of  making  such  artificial  rivers ;  for  it  is  a  du^ 
incumbent  upon  the  state  to  enable  all  it3  members  to  subsist, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  they  may  reside,  by  their 
^       labour  and  industry. 

*  The  arroba  of  wine  differs  in  some  provinces  of  Spain,  but  the  one 
in  general  use  consists  of  s  azumbres  or  33  quartillos.  Its  contents  are 
947  cubic  inches,  those  of  an  English  gallon  are  231;  the  proportion, 
therefore,  is  281  »  i  °«  047  »  4>ji,  or  a  little  more  than  four  gallons  of 
English  measure.    J)ubost*s  Elements  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  307  >—T. 
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*n>e  dctda!  distributkm  of  oiir  population  gives  additiotud 
Ibrc^  to  this  maxim  $  for  all  the  considerable  points  of  con* 
sumption  are  dispersed^  and  have  no  communication  with 
each  other,  nor  with  the  agricultural  provinces.  The  capital 
is  in  the  centre  5  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  and  the 
most  populous  dties,  generally  spiking,  are  ^tnated  at  the 
ettremities,  and  by  extending  the  rays  of  circulation  to  an  im- 
mense circumference,  render  carriage  tedious,  difficult,  andf 
consequently  very  expensive.  This  shews  the  present  roads 
and  means  of  communication  are  not  sufficient  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  our  agriculture,  and  that  such  ought  to  be  instantly 
formed,  as  by  affi)rding  fecility  of  carriage  to  a  market  would  unite 
the  various  districts  and  .territories  together,  and  approximate, 
if  the  expression  be  allowable,  the  most  distant  points  of  con- 
sumption. ^  This  plan  adopted  would  put  culture  into  a  state  of 
activity  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  increase  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  diffiise  plenty  through  every  comer  of 
the  land  5  at  the  same  time  that  population  and  wealth  would 
be  mote  regularly  distributed,  which  at  present  are  so  scan- 
dalously  amassed  in  the  capital  and  on  the  frontiers. 

But  since  it  is  impossible  to  engage  in  all  (hese  undertakings 
at  once,  nothing  appears  more  essential  than,  as  already  stated, 
to  fix  upon  a  certain  order  in  which  these  improvements 
should' be  made;  which  order,  nature,  on  a  little  reflection^ 
would  clearly  indicate.  The  society  will  enter  into  some  de- 
tails on  this  subject. 

It  remarks,  1st,  that  in  these  undertakings  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  such  as  are  necessary  before  those  less  essen- 
tial; because  necessity  in- every  case  presupposes  utility,  and 
an  incontestible  utility  $  and  it  is  evident  that  government 
should  pay  more  attention  to  those  plans  connected  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  than  such  as  are  only  calculated  to  ih- 
crease  private  and  public  wealth. 

2dly,  Beforeever>'  thing,  government  should  attend  to  the  great 
loads  J  for  although  it  is  true  that  navigable  canals  offer  more 
considerable  advantages  for  the  conveyance  of  commodi^es, 
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yet  good  roads  should  previously  be  made,  by  means  of  vhich 
a  free  circulation  of  produce  between  the  diffin'ent  district! 
might  be  rendered  easy^  and  conveyance  cbeap^  so  that  the 
canals  which  should  cross  them  might  afford,  their  ostensible 
advantage.  Be^ides^  as  canals  are  much  more  expensive  than 
roads,  and  the  funds  q)proprinted  to  such  undertakings  are 
never  adequate  to  the  performance  of  all,  a  prudent  economy 
Requires  tbat  those  should  obtain  the  preference  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  the  most  general  and  extensive  utility. 

This  rule,  however,  admits  of  an  exception  in  favour  of 
stkch  canals  as  answer  the  double  purpose  of  navigation  and 
irrigation,  in  cases  where  the  latter  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  production  of  subsistence  in  any  province  or  district : 
under  such  circumstances  canals  merit  the  preference. 

The  importance  of  this  maxim  was  lost  sight  of  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  his  successor  to  the  throne. 
While  Spain  had  no  good  roads,  and  agriculture  dwindled  for 
want  of  land  communication,  the  business  of  rendering  rivers 
navigable,  and  constructing  canals,  was  pursued  with  the  most 
ardent  zeal.  From  that  period  are  dated  the  grand  enterprises 
of  the  imperial  canal,  the  makinj^^  navigable  the  Guadalquiver 
and  the  Tagus,  the  canals  of  Xarama  and  of  Manzanares,  and 
numerous  other  similar  undertakings ;  the  expences  of  which, 
better  employed,  would  have  increased  the  p/osperity  of  the 
nation  *. 

3dly,  It 

*  Much  pniae  is  due  to  the  zcaI  of  it:an  Baptist  AntoncUi,  who»  in  a 
letter  adilresled  to  Philip  the  Second,  dated  Tomar,  in  Poitugal,  <22d  of 
May,  1585,  made  »  proposal  to  effect  the  navigation  of  the  whole  mtcrior 
of  Spain.  The  circumstances  in  w|iich  the  kingdom  at  that  time  wjis 
placed*  would  not  permit  a  hope  to  be  entertained  of  obtaining  so  compre- 
hensive a  benefit.  But  notwithstanding  that  a  wise  economy  requires 
that  roads  should  be  first  opened;  what  extensive  progress  might  not 
have  been  made  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  if  govern- 
ment,  by  prescribing  limits  to  the  projects  of  that  able  engineer,  hai 
been  wiUing  to  execute  his  plans  with  the  necessary  resolution  and  perse> 
veraooe  ?    See  in  the  Works  of  Bails  the  letter  of  Antonelli ,  which.  afibrd«4 
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3My,  It  appiears  proper  that  more  atteotion  should  be  paid 
to  the  roads  of  the  interior  of  every  prorince  than  its  exterior 
communications  >  because  as  they  only  serve  to  facilitate  the 
exportation  of  the  surplui  of  internal  trade^  this  should  first 
he  revived  and  encouraged,  and  afterwards  the  exportation  of 
the  superfluous  articles. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third  thid  system  Was 
changed ;  for,  after  the  royal  decree  of  June  10,  )76i,  the  ut- 
most zeal  was  manifested  in  making  great  roads.  The  order 
then  observed  in  the  execution  of  this  decree  was  first  to 
open  roads  extending  from  the  frontien  to  the  capital, 
next,  such  as  formed  communications  from  province  to  pro- 
vince )  and  then  tlie  interior  roads  of  each  respective  province^ 
Government  did  not  perceive  that  to  obtain  a  more  solid  and 
certain  advantage,  both  necessity  and  utility  pointed  an  or- 
der directly  opposite  ^  it  should  have  endeavoured  to  place 
agriculture  upon  a  respectable  footing  in  every  province, 
and  consequently  re-estaUished  it  through  the  whole  king- 
dom, before  it  dreamt  of  national  prosperity.  It  did 
not  perceive  that  those  vast  communications  would  remain 
useless,  wjiile  the  unhappy  fiirmers  could  not  pass  from  one 
village  to  another,  nor  fi-om  market  to  market,  without  8ur« 
mounting  innumerable  difficulties,  destroying  their  beasts  bf 
excessive  &tigue,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing  in  the  oaud  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  and  the  hope  of  subsistence ! 

4thly,  A  good  order  requires  that  not  many  roads  should 
be  undertaken  at  one  time,  if  the  funds  estaUished  for  the 
purpose  be  not  si^cient  for  the  completion  of  all  5  for  it  is 
evident,  a  road  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  com- 
munication between  any  two  places  cannot  be  of  much  utiliQr 
till  the  junction  is  effected ;  therefore  it  must  be  more  eligible 
to  complete  one  than  to  commence  many  ^  and  that  twenty 

the  nation  a  well-groonded  hof>e  of  one  day  toeing  its  rivets  rendered  na* 
vijSablc,  and  its  beneficial  canals  increased.  Elements  de  MjUheiMKiques» 
tpm.  a,  H^.  3. 
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]es^Q$  of  GopununiqUion  finkhed,  ate  mpre  advaategeoos  to 
the  pub)ip  tl^ai^  a  huofked  ofoiben  left  ia  an  incipieotor  ai^ 
finished  state. 

ThU  ruk  w^s  disreg^ifded,  when  by  virtue  of  a  deoree, 
issued  in  the  year  1761^  wese  undertaken  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  great  roads  leading  from  the  capital  into  Andalosia^ 
Valenci^i  Catalpnia,  ^nd  Galicia^  and.  when  subsequently  were 
made  thpsp  0/  Old  CaatUe>  the  Asturias^  Murcia,  and  Bstre- 
madura*  Thus  has  it  bap^iened,  from  the  funds  being  inade* 
quate  tp  spch  great  and  extensive  ixmdertakings,  that  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  decree  was  issued^  and  not  a 
mpiety  of  any  ono  of  th^e  roads  undertaken  is  yet  corn- 

Upon  a  subject  like  this,  even  good  examples  nught  be  per* 
ntciouB.  Tbe  Romans  respecting  the  immense  roads  of  their 
vast  empire  acted  the  best^  they  completed  th^pi,  even  from 
the  place  of  Antoninus  at  Rome>  to  the  centre  of  England  on 
one  ude^  and  to  Jerusalem  on  the  other ;  and  those  roads  were 
%>  wide,  so  solid^  and  so  magnificent,  that  even  their  remains 
atill  form  objects  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  Modem 
natioiiB,  who  have  been  desirous  of  imitating  that  great  people 
in  this  respect,  not  having  possessed-  the  same  means,  or 
npt  having,  been  willing  to  use  them,  have  vexed  and  oppress- 
ed the  people,  without  enabling  them  to  enjoy  the  proposed 
advantages. 

:  This  rule,  however,  admits  of  an  exception  in  favour  of  such 
ooads.as  the  provinces  might  construct  at  then*  own  expence; 
for  then  there  could  be  no  inconvenience  arise  firom  their  un* 
dertaking  whatever  they  might  judge  proper,  providing  they 
complied  with  the  above-mentioned  rule,  that  is  to  say,  if 
tbey  did  not  attempt  to  open  exterior  communications  till 
those  of  tbe  interior  were  completed. 

6thly,  Since  it  is  essential  that  an  order  of  proceeding  in 
these  enterprises  shouM  be  fixed,  and  that  it  is  requisite  ta 
commefx:ewith  the  mostnecessary  works,  itis  of  importance  that 
even  such  necessity  should  be  divided  by  a  graduated  scale. 
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This  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  very  obstacles  which  pre- 
vient  or  retard  circulation^  and  it  is  obvious  £roin  other  conai- 
derations^  but  chiefly  from  that  which  respects  the  greater  or 
less  exteht  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived :  for  example^  in  a 
case  where  it  became  equally  necessary  to  mzYe  two  roads, 
and  which  might  be  highly  desirable,  the  preference,  as  to  the 
tirtife  of  construction,  should  be  given  to  that  which  offered  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  state,  and  might  be  useful  to  the  * 
largest  nulnber  of  its  members. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  more  force,  and  rendering  more 
perspicuous  the  principles  of  the  society,  let.the  following  in- 
stance be  adduced.  About  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
the  fertile  territory  of  Castile  was  destitute  of  good  roads,  its 
ancient  commerce  had  fled  to  Andahisia,  its  manufactures  had 
disappeared,  the  consumption  of  its  large  dties  was  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  they  were 
ruined  and  depopulated.  Where  then  could  .this  province 
lend  its  superfluoos  productions  ?  Into  New  Cafetile  ?  The 
port  of  Guadarrama  was  shut  to  carriers.  Was  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  them  to  ports 
belonging  to  the  southern  or  eastern  provinces  ?  The  colla- 
teral branches  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains  extending  from 
Fonterabia  to  Cape  Finesterre  intercepted  their  passage.  These 
considerations  caused  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  way 
by  Guadarrama ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid  reasonably  adopted 
a  plan,  which>  by  satisfying  the  most  urgent  wants,  procured 
also  the  greatest  advantages  by  the  relations  it  established  be- 
tween the  principal  points  of  culture  and  consumption. 

Still  this  was  far  fi'oin  accomplishing  the  desirable  object. 
For  in  abundant  years  Castile  was  not  only  able  to  supply  the 
court  and  the  cajpital  ^ith  prdvisiotis,  but  possessed  also  suffi- 
cient grain  to  answer  the  demands  of  other  provinces,  and 
some  for  exportation  5  and  the  roads  to  Sant  Andero,  Biscay,  and 
Guipuzcoa  having  been  opened,  a  communication  was  thus 
established  with  the  ocean,  which  produced  a  most  flourishing 
•  State  of  agriculture  in  Castile. 
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But  can  it' be  supposed  that  every  thing  possible  has  been  ef- 
fected for  the  province,  or  which  its  wants  demaad  ?  Land  car^ 
riage  considerably  enhances  the  price  of  provisions,  and  it  fol* 
lows,  if  the  original  price  Is  equal,  foreign  grain  sent  by  sea  to 
Sant  Andero  finds  a  better  market  than  that  s«it  by  land  from 
Castile*. 

The  lanega  (about  one  bushel  and  a  half +)  of  wheat,  which 
in  the  year  1767  soUl  at  Palencia  at  six  reals  !>  brought  at 
Sant  Ajidero  twenty-two  reals,  and  yet  this  was  the  nearest 
market*  This  was  proportionably  the  case  re^ptipg  the  grain 
of  Campos,  whicb  is  at  a  still  greater  distance,  lliis  alone  is 
a  sufficient  reason  to  justify  undertaking  the  Castilian  canal, 
without  adverting  to  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  which  canpat 
be  considered  of  boiall  importance. 

Through  its  whole  projected  course  this  canal  should  cross 
ihe  district  of  Campos,  and  a  great  portion  of  thp  kingdom  of 

f  Had  not  expenenoe  ooiistanlly  shewn,  it  wo^ild  scarcely  have  bee» 
credHed  that  the  grain  raised  at  la  Beauce  and  TOrleanois,  which  places 
are  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  sea,  anive  at  Cadiz  quicker* 
ifrith  a  saying  of  cent  per  cent  upon  the  carriage,  than  that  of  Palencia, 
which  is  not  more  than  forty  leagues  from  Sant  Andero.  See  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  excellent  notes  affixed  to  the  eulogy  on  count  de  Gausa,  pub- 
lished by  the  society. 

f  The  Spanish  fanega  of  corn  measure  is  to  tbe  English  bushel  in  cu* 
)>ic  inches  as  3311  toaijfi,  con8eq^ently  the  fanega  contains  one  bushel 
four  ^llons,  one  pint  and  ||J*  of  a  pipt,  English  measure.-^T. 

}  The  v^ue  pf  a  real  de  vellon,  the  usual  one  current  through  Spain, 
is  in  t^e  generally  received  tables  of  comparative  coinage  stated  to  be 
equivalent  to  5jd.  or  near  5^.  of  English  currency;  but  the  ratio  or  agio 
of  exchange  is  from  various  circumstances  continually  fluctuating ;  and 
in  a  late  comprehensive  and  valuable  work  upon  thb  subject,  before  le^ 
iierred  to*  the  real  de  vellon  is  made  adequate  to  }«  part  of  a  hard  dollar. 
A  Spanish  hard  dollar,  with  the  restamp  of  England,  is  now  current  for 
6ve  shillings,  consequently  the  value  of  the  real  in  English  currency  is 
ao  more  than  3d. ;  therefore  six  reals,  one  shilling  and  tixpeiice ;  twenty- 
two,  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  proportion  of  the  Spanish  dollar 
to  the  English  crown  was  subsequently  to  the  year  1779,  as  5,200*100 
s  6,000.   Sec  Dobost's  Elements  of  Commerce,  yol  ii.  tabic  a.  p.947.— T. 
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Leon^  and  iben  no  undeitakiog  could  be  more  advantageous 
or  creditable  to  tbe  nation.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  this  com-*/ 
mttnicatioQ  wa»once  establiihed,  one  part  joining  tbe  shores 
of  GoadarranM,  and  the  other  with  Reynosa  and  Leon.  Sup- 
posing again  a  road  continued  as  far  as  the  sea  which  washes 
the  ^sturias,  the  central  province  between  the  point  of  its  de* 
parture  and  the  fertile  countr}'  j  a  road  passing  through  Vierzo^ 
Bagoeza,  Campos,  Zamora>  Toro,  and  Salamanca,  and  imroe« 
diately  it  would  be  seen  how  agriculture  would  be  re-animat- 
ed, bow  popolatioo  would  be  increased,  and  all  the  sources  of 
wealth  be  opened  in  two  immense  territories,  which  would 
consequently  become  the  most  fertile,  instead  of  being  the 
roost  unproductive  and  thinly  peopled  of  any  in  tbe  kingdom^ 

Su}>posing,  furtlier,  that  the  Duero  might  be  increased,  and 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  vast  tracts  of  coun- 
try were  extended  by  that  river  -,  supposing  that  by  the  aid  of 
art,  across  the  mountains,  Eresma  was  connected  with  Lozoya, 
and  Guadamma  was  joined  to  the  Tagus  by  way  of  Xarama, 
and  Manzanares,  that  our  productions,  as  formerly,  might 
reach  the  sea  at  Lisbon  *  -,  and  if  tbe  Guadarrama,  afler  giving 
a  new  port  to  I^  Mancha  and  Estremadura  in  the  great  ocean, 
were  extended  to  the  south,  even  as  far  as  the  source  of 
the  Guad^lquiver  (now  Touro),  and  at  Cordova  received  vessels 
from  Seville,  as  was  anciently  the  case;  in  short,  if  the  fibrof, 
uniting  Alfaqua  with  Laredo,  might  familiarize  the  east  with 
the  productions  of  the  north,  and  open  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  Mediterranean  sea  -,  and  if  tbe  roads,  rivers,  and  canals 
of  the  interior  thus  afforded  their  co-operating  assistance  to 
this  immense  circulation,  what  abundance,  what  wealth,  and 

what 

•  In  the  collection  of  letters  by  the  learned  Jesuit  Andth  Burriel,  pub. 
l*shed  by  Don  Antonio  Valladores,  m  one  written  by  Don  Carlos  de  Simon 
Pontcro,  September  13th,  1785,  which  contains  a  history  jof  ihp  nayig»- 
tion  of  ihc  river  Tagus. 

t  Mariana  in  his  history  of  Spain,  lib.  x.  cap.  15,  gives  thu  following 
information  respecting  clic  ancient  stajte  of  the  navigatipj^  on  Jthc  mar 
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what  prosperity  would  they  not  diffote  through  the  difoeot 
provinces  I  Bat  without  sufiering  itself  to  be  elated  by  these 
brilliant  advantages,  the  society  ijvill  pas»  on  to  the  eiamimi- 
tioQ  of  the  last  amimg  the  physical  obstacles  necessary  to  be  re* 
moved  before  the  benefits  proposed  can  be  obtatned.  This 
respects  the  sea-ports. 

Among  the  advantages  of  situation  which  nations  eoyoy  in 
the  present  state  of  Enrope^  none  are  equal- to  those  arisiog 
from  an  extent  of  sea^coast,  or  vicinity  to  the  ocean  No 
continent,  however  distant,  but  with  which  a  people  so  situ- 
ated may  commnnicate  ;  and  while  their  trade  and  aianufiM> 
tures  are  pui  in  a  state  of  contribution  for  furnishing  eveiy 
nseful  or  pleasing  article>  they  attract  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  are  enabled  to  gratify  their  most  extensive  wishes. 
And  if  the  astonishing,  progress  which  has  been  made  in  navi- 
gation during  the  present  period  be  taken  into  the  account,  it 
will  afK>rd  the  most  convincing  proof  that  a  people  who  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages,  must  either  be  the 
most  ignorant  or  the  most  idle  upon  earth. 

It  must,  however,  be  granted,  this  advantage  of  situation  is 
attended  also  with  inconveniencies.  llie  sea  in  its  tumultu* 
ous  fiiry  frequently  menaces  with  inundation  the  inhabitants 

Ebro*,  for  contiining  tbcQi  (i,  e.  the  soldiers)  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
ieet,  and  the  king  had  numerous  barks  and  botits  built  in  Sarugossa;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  under  the  reign  ot  Vespastao  and  his  son  the  Ebro, 
whose  navigation  had  been  greatly  improved,  admitted  boats  to  pass  even 
to  .the  district  of  fiario,  the  confines  of  which  are  not  far  distant  from  the 
present  site  of  I.ogrono,  sixty-five  leagues  from  the  sea,  which  affixrded 
great  advantages  to  trade  and  commerce. 

1  ■  ■  I  ■    I  I  ■      ■  ■ '       I  ■.  ■       I      I 

•  The  present  Ebro  was  at  that  period  denominated  Iberus^  and  the 
eelebrity  of  this  river,  from  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  and  natives  on  its 
bftnks,  when  the  latter  defended  to  obstinately  their  country  against  the 
invasion  of  the  former,  is  finely  delineated  by  the  i.atin  historians;  and 
for  a  considerable  period  the  country  now  called  Spain,  from  the  people 
being  originally  Celts,  and  their  having  their  habitation  near  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Iberus,  received  the  appellation  of  GtU^rt^^T, 
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on  lits  shfTttS}  nature  at  the  came  tim«  counteracts  the  vie- 
leoce  of  the  waves  by  horrible  pnecipicee  or  terrific  limits^  and 
apparently  signalizes  the  very  dangers  which  die  professes  to 
prevent:  but  who  cannot  see  tha^  these  diffievlties  are  pre- 
cisely the  motives  which  incite  the  exertions  of  nau.  Sospr' 
times  they  direct  his'  attention  to  discover  means  of  securi^ 
against  the  threatened  dan^  \  sometimes  they  furnish  re« 
sources  which  enable  him  to  extend  the  sphere  o^  bis  action 
and  advantages^  and  create  a  constant  necessity  for  using  bis 
efforts  to  surmouQt  such  formidable  obstacles.  These,  sir^ 
whicb^  in  almost  every  instance,  are  the  causes  of  national 
greatness  and  aggrandiseroenty  have  ever  been  derived  from 
this  source;  and  whatever  country  possesses  such  an  advaa* 
tage,  and  labours  to  avail  itself  of  such  a  bo6n»  cannot  fail  of 
experiencing  plenty  and  prosperity. 

Spain t  in  this  respect,  is  peculiarly  flavoured.  To  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  climate  and  soil  is  added  that  derivable  from  an  ex- 
tent of  sea  coast:  this  peninsula  being  washed  by  the  sea 
nearly  on  every  side^  situated  between  two  of  the  largest  bays 
in  the  world  and  near  the  straits  through  which  the  watecs 
of  the  ocean  force  their  passage  into  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
appcors  a  cououy  peculiarly  invited  to  a  general  communi- 
cation with  every  part  of  the  globe;  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  plan  embraced  the  extensive  and  fertile  colonies  which 
Spain  possesses  in  the  two  Indies,  and  the  advantages  offered 
by  its  geographical  situation,  the  fact  could  not  be  denied,  that 
Providence  has  particularly  designed  this  kingdom  for  a  vast 
7xA  powerful  empire. 

By  what  means  has  it  then  unfortunately  happened,  that 
possessed  of  a  country  so  peculiarly  and  so  happily  situated, 
we  have  neglected  one  of  the  most  essential  means  to  the  at* 
tainment  of  national  prosperity  ?  JFrom  what  unaocountablo 
cause  have  we  neglected  the  improvement  of  our  ports  and 
harbours,  without  which  Ve  lose  the  beneficial  capability  of 
our  situation  ?  Scarcely  do  we  possess  one,  be  its  state  what- 
ever it  may>  but  is  the  same  as  delivered  down  o  us  by  nature. 
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One  certainly  we  have  that  combmes  ro  it  ntiHty  and  conTeai- 
cnce,  and  every  thing  to  be  desired  in  a  port;  bat  then  bovr 
many  are  there  besides  which  demand  the  assistance  of  art? 
How  many  maritinte  provinces  hare  we,  whose  rarioirs 
branches  of  productive  mdostry  art  deprived  of  the  advantages 
'  ef  their  situation  for  want  of  a  good  sea-port  ?  And  evidently, 
to  thhi  circumstance  maybe  altribated  one  of  the  obstacle 
which  powerfiilly  retards  the  progress  of  agricultural  imprdve- 
raent. 

The  society  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  this 
object  so  important  in  respect  to  trade  and  manofactijres,  is 
strH  mure  so  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  mamifiictures  have  their  increase  or  decrease  re- 
gulated by  consumption,  and  that  they  invariably  preserve  a 
level  with  it;  while  cultivation,  unable  to  go  before  with  its 
productions,  is  obliged  to  wait  for  these  opportunities. 

On  the  other  side,  sdthough  all  our  provinces  might  be  con- 
verted into  manufacturing,  yet  all  have  not  the  power  of  be- 
coming agricnltoral,  districts.  And  thence  arises  the  neiiessity, 
as  some  abound  with  productions  not  found  in  others,  and,  vice 
versa,  that  the  superfluities  of  each  should  mutually  be  exchang- 
ed ;  thus  the  compoo  superabundance  of  both  would  furnish  sdi- 
ment  to  an  extensive  and  energetic  conmierce,  the  reasonable 
object  for  the  aml^ition  of  all  governments. 

To  accomplish  this  grand  object,  the  lirst  requisite  is  the  im« 
provement  and  increase  of  our  sea^ports ;  for  it  is  only  by  fa- 
cilitating the  exportation  of  its  productions  that  agricahure 
soars  towards  perfection.  By  opening  all  possible  ways  of  in- 
tenor  circulation,  plenty  wodd  become  universal,  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  general  classes  of  society  would  experience  a  re- 
duction of  price,  population  increase,  and  with  that  every 
branch  of  productive  industry;  afld  this  augmentation  of 
quantity  both  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  labour,  by  giving 
new  life  to  internal  trade  and  commerce,  would  immediately 
produce  a  superabundance  that  must  go  in  quest  of  consumers 
in  foreign  couutrieft;   whence  would  result  a  vaat  exteriKil 
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trade,  which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  assistanee  of 
good  sea^ports. 

This  subject  might  fornnh  matter  for  numerous  reflectioni, 
but  theMctety  will  content  itself  by  suhsnitting  to  yourbigli- 
neu  two  of  the  most  essential.  The  first  is,  the  absolute  oe- 
cessity  of  combining  and  concatenating  all  the  various  commu* 
nkations  In  such  a  manner,  that  the  sea-ports  may  ibrm  the 
terminations  of  all  the  canals,  roads,  &c.  which  it  may  be 
thought  eligible  to  construct  5  for  it  is  evident,  that  too  otoi 
this  important  point  in  schemes  of  amelioration  is  neglected. 
Is  it  not  surprising  to  aee  a  good  harbour  without  any  commu« 
nication  with  the  interior,  and  excellent  means  of  conveyance, 
unconnected  with  any  port?  For  example,  that  of  Vigo, 
which  has  an  advantage  superior  to  all  in  Spain,  from  its  coo* 
tiguit)  to  foreign  countries,  has  no  coomiunication  with  the 
interior.  Old  Castile  has  possessed  roads  carried  to  the  sea 
tor  forty  yean  past )  and  yet  it  was  not  till  last  winter  that  the 
question  was  even  agitated,  respecting  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour  at  SantAndero!  and  the  principality  of  theAsturias, 
which  possesses  thirty  enterable  ports,  has  no  means  of  con« 
veyance  to  or  from  the  fertile  and  adjacent  kingdom  of  Leon. 

It  is  this  erroneous  application  of  the  means  we  possess 
of  improvement,  and  which  should  be  employed  to  insure  a 
genera]  circulation  of  our  productions,  that  is  the  grand  cause 
of  our  losing  all  the  advantages  of  our  enviable  situation. 

The  second  reflection  will  bear  upon  the  necessity  of  re^ 
moving  every  obstacle  which  prevents  or  fetters  internal  na- 
vigation. This  principal  point  should  be  espeqially  attended 
to  previous  to  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present,  or  the  establishment  of  new  ports;  for 
these  obstacles  are  innumerable.  It  is  necessary  then,  in  the 
first  place,  to  abrogate  the  pernicious  fiscal  laws,  suppress  the 
ownicipal  rights,  take  away  the  privileges  of  certain  societies 
fpd  corporations,  destroy  the  matriculation  books,  disannul 
the  shameful  regulations  of  commercial  jurisprudence  and  po- 
i&cej   in  a  word,  annihilate  every  thing  that   prevents    the 
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ievtkfToa^  of  our  mercantile  laarine,  every  iHang  wbkh 
fetters  and  enslaves  the  spirit  of  our  trade,  enhaneet  die  d\f6* 
cultj  and  price  of  conveyance,  and  destroys  extemd  com* 
merce;  which,  hibonring  under  so  many  difficulties,  is  unable 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  encouragement  designed  for  its 
advancement. 

Socb,  sir,  are  the  methods  to  re-invigorate  and  further  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  nature  has  thrown  in  the  way  of  hs  prosperity. 
The  society  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  the  execnrioo, 
but  it  entertains  no  doubt  of  buccess,  as  far  as  respects  the  zeal 
of  your  highness.  It  is  6uf]ftcient  for  you  to  will  and  to  speak, 
and  all  pdittcal  obstacles  would  instantly  disappear.  Preju- 
dices would  yield  to  the  arguments  of  sound  logic,  as  darkness 
ps  dissipated  before  the  rising  sun  ^  but  when  tlie  contention 
is  against  nature,  and  the  basiness  is  to  overcome  physical  ob«> 
stacles,  great  and  powerftil  efibrtsare  reqokite;  and  coose* 
quently  vast  and  extensive  means,  which  are  not  always 
within  your  power,  or  at  your  disposal.  Respecting  these 
means  it  now  remains  to  speak. 

Means  ofremwing  plymcal  Ohstadei. 

When  it  if  considered^  on  one  side^  the  immense  sums  of 
money  requisite  to  accomplish  the  undertakings  which  have 
been  recommended;  and  on  the  other^  that  one  alone  of  them, 
for  instance,  a  port^  a  canal,  a  road,  would  incur  an  expence 
to  oonstrtict  adequate  to  the  whole  portion  of  the  annil^  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  should  be  appropriated  to  such  enterprises^ 
the  value  which  has  been  attached  to  them  by  all  governments 
will  appear  excusable;  and  as  these  sums  must  ultimately 
come  from  the  property  of  individuals,  this  inevitable  alterna- 
tive restilts,  either  to  renounce  the  happiness  of  many  fbtnre 
generations,  to  prevent  the  unhappiness  of  one ;  or  to  oppress 
the  one  for  the  subsequent  wel^e  of  the  other. 

It  IS,  however,  proper  to  avow,  that  if  nations  bad  employed 
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the  means  they  possessed  to  sudi  essential  olijects^  instead  ef 
lavishing  them  upon  others  less  important  -,  ^lere  is  no  natieBy 
however  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  distress  and  popertj, 
which  wooki  not  have  arrived  at  the  acm^  of  prospenty }  Ibr 
the  little  welfare  any  nation  experiences,  arises  less  firocn  the 
limited  natare  of  its  revenues,  than  the  erroneous  employment 
of  them,  by  their  application  to  objects  foreign  to  the  geoeral 
good,  and  frequently  inimical  to  national  prosperity. 

For  demonstration  of  this  truth,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  caa<* 
sideri  that  war  is  the  gulf  which  swallows  «ip  the  gie^er  patt 
of  public  revenue ;  and  though  a  more  jost  use  of  such  reve* 
nue  cannot  be  made  than  devoting  it  to  the  defenee  and  seco^ 
rity  of  the  people,  yet  history,  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of 
man,  informs  uSj  for  one  war  undertaken  with  this  ^audable 
design,  a  hundred  have  been  waged  for  purposes  of  aggraocfise^ 
ment,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  commerce,  or  gratify  national 
pride.  Would  there  have  been  any  nation  not  possessed  of 
ports,  canals,  roads  in  abundance,  and  consequently  all  the 
means  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  if,  steadily  adhering  to  a  pa- 
cific system  *,  it  had  emplc^ed  in  such  underti^tngs  the  fimds 
exhausted  by  projects  of  vanity  and  destruction. 

But  passing  over  this  too  comnoon  delirium  in  states,  what 
nation  would  not  have  fiourisbed  in  a  very  high  degree,  if 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  had  received  die 
encouragements  here  recommended,  instead  of  those  indtiiect 
and  piece- meal  succours  which  seldom  are  productive  of  any 
advantages,  and  too  frequently  prejudicial  to  the  cause  th^ 
are  intended  to  serve.  And  what,  in  point  of  utility,  ettber 
with  respect  to  extent,  duration,  and  influence,  can  becom^ 
pared  with  the  works  already  mentioned  ?  The  remark,  how* 
ever  painful  to  make,  is  just,  that  in  this  point  Spain,  the  mos| 
generous  nation  upon  earth,  in  contributing  on  public  occa- 

•  Quid  cnim  tarn  popularc  quam  pax  ?  Qua  non  modo  ii  quibus  na- 
tura  scnsum  dedit,  sed  etiam  tccti,  atquc  agri  mihi  Isturi  vidcntur.  Cic. 
fie  Leg.  cgr, 
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mom,  bas  not  been  less  unfortunate  than  other  countries  m  the 
apjplication  of  its  powerful  oteans. 

This  error  is  so  general  and  so  radicated,  that  we  hesitate  at 
die  idea  of  being  assured  that  any  nation  might  have  haTl  suffix 
cient  port8»  canals^  and  roads,  necessary  for  its  welfare,  if  it 
had  employed  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects  all  the  fiiods 
it  has  lavished  in  the  construction  of  works  for  pleasure  or 
grandeur.  The  taste  for  the  fine  arta  has  also  introduced 
another  mania  among  thepeoj^e  of  £ur(^>  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  nations  have  displayed  their  magnificence  in 
what  are  termed  public  works  ^  in  consequence  the  royal  resi- 
dences, the  capitals,  the  chief  cities  of  their  provinces,  and 
smaller  towns,  are  distinguished  fay  superb  and  expensive 
buildings;  and  while  the  most  parsimonious  and  rigid  eco- 
nomy is  preserved,  when  the  question  respects  works  of  pub- 
lic utility,  the  most  lavish  prod^ity  is  visible  in  the  erecting 
of  monuments  of  vanity,  monuments  which  have  quickly  disap- 
peared with  the  nations  by  whom  tliey  were  raised. 

The  society  is  far  from  censuring  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts»  it 
well  knows  bow  to  appreciate  a  subject  so  deserving  of  national 
protection  5  it  is  equally  distant  from  its  view  to  refuse  to  archi- 
tecture the  merit  of  an  art  which  in  point  of  utility  surpasses 
ill  others.  It  does  not  pretend  that  the  same  rule  should  ap- 
ply to  all  public  works,  for  instance  to  a  palace,  a  capital  city, 
or  a  small  town  1  but  it  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
the  real  ornament  of  a  state,  its  power  or  political  rank,  which 
are  the  foundations  of  its  splendour,  are  principally  derived 
frem  the  w^tfarc  of  iU  members :  and  nothing  can  he  more 
odious  in  any  nation  than  the  sight  of  promenade<i,  theatres, 
porticos,  piazzas,  and  other  monuments  of  ostentation  in  the 
large  cities,  contrasted  with  depopulated  villages  and  uncul- 
tivated fields,  of  hamlets  deserted,  or  disgusting  by  the  un- 
healthiness  and  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  few  remaining 
inhabitants !  and  all  this  for  want  of  ports,  canals,  and  roads, 
which  would  have  diffused  through  the  country  plenty  and 
prosperity. 

Whence 
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Whence  tbe  onlj  cotKiusion  wbicb  can  be  drawn  is,  tbat 
the  expenoes  aboTC  mentioiied  would  be  most  usefalljr  applied 
io  sttpport  of  tbe  poUic,  and  that  no  otber  system  sboiiid  be 
adopted  but  that  wbicb,  embracing  the  wants,  and  even  tbo 
wishes  of  tbe  people,  contiaually  endeavours  to  snpp)j  the  one, 
and  satisfy  tbe  otber.  For  while  the  fax^is  applied  to  oditt 
ohjectf  are  in  a  gr^  measure  lost  to  the  general  welfare,  those 
emplojted  in  plana  of  amelioration  ccMUtitute  so  many  capitala 
placed  out  at  intei^est,  whid)  by  daily  iacrsaslng,  and  that  verf 
rapidly,  both  indivldoal  fortune  and  the  public  reveooe,  ^KtlU 
tate  mpre  and  mart  the  means  of  supplying  the  real  wants  of 
the  people,  under  the  relations  of  convenieoce,  ornament,  aind 
even  ostentation  and  vani^. 

ImproverHents  which  respecl  the  Kingdom  in  gitmal. 

The  society  is  of  opinion,  seeing  the  distributions  already 
made  of  the  public  revenues,  which  are  particularly  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  Irpyal  household,  of  the  navy  and  aripy,  <^ 
the  civil  list,  of  administratioOj  and  of  tbe  courts  of  justice^  it 
wQl  be  proper  to  establish  a  special  fund,  to  be  called  the  amb^ 
LIOBATIN6  FUND,  to  be  solely  appropriated  to  tbe  objects  here 
held  up  to  view.  And  calculating  that  tbe  increase  of  national 
prosperity  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  funds  assigned  for  its 
development,  tbe  society  considers  that  no  economy  can  be 
more  laudable  than  that  which  applies  its  savings  for  acce« 
lerating  tbe  execution  of  plans  pregnant  with  public  utility ; 
and  in  cases  when  the  national  expenditure  will  not  admit  of 
an  economy  sufficient  for  forming  and  supporting  the  ame- 
liorating fttnd,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  a  general 
contribution,  which  would  be  so  much  more  cordially  received 
as  its  professed  object  would  be  public  benefit.  And  why 
should  not  the  society  indulge  the  hope,  that  your  highness 
will  endeavour  to  persuade  his  majesty  to  employ  means  which 
are  in  his  power  and  subject  to  his  authority,  and  which  his 
heart  must  applaud  when  the  question  respects  such  important 
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dkjeds}  Why  in  tine  of  peace  AoM  not  tbe  trdopt  be  em* 
fdoyed  in  ootHtmctiDg  roods  and  ceiult?  Doet  not  biMory 
Ikriiish  nnmerooi  examples  of  iuch  a  pisactice  ?  Tbe  bMmm 
of  Alexander,  ofSjUa^o^  Caesar^  thoteenemieeof  thelitumBt 
nce>  were  in  times  of  peace  oocopied  in  useful  loboors.  Wiqr 
then  may  not  tiie  societj  hope  that  the  am^  of  an  upright 
lung,  who  loves  his  people,  and  is  food  of  peace,  sbodd  be  en* 
ployed  in  conitracttng  an  edifice  <^  felicity^  and  devole  their 
lime  and  stiength  to  useful  labours,  which  otherwise  would 
be  spent  in  baneful  idknais  and  stoCh ;  the  iMtfhl  norseries  af 
those  vices  that  corrupt  tbe  mind,  weaken  true  vakmr,  and  at 
once  destroy  both  the  poblic  morals  and  the  nation's  force. 
With  such  powerful  means  what  plaits  night  not  be^xeeuted  i 
And  what  an  increase  would  the  nation  derive,  from  their 
being  thus  employed,  both  of  wealth  and  power  } 

These  funds  for  public  improvement  should  be  appropriated 
enly  to  works  of  acknowledged  general  utility,  as  the  formati^ 
of  roads  leading  6x>m  the  centre  to  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom }  or  to  the  seaports,  or  places  whence  an  easy  access  might 
be  had  to  them.  Such  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  improv- 
ing of  the  navigation  of  the  natural  rivers,  constructing  canals, 
and  in  a  word  to  the  execution  of  every  plan  calculated  to  6- 
cllitate  the  circulation  of  the  productiotis  of  tlie  soil  and  their 
free  exportation.  But  they  should  not  be  empl  >yed  in  defray- 
ing the  expences  of  anv  undertaking,  however  great  and  bene- 
ficial it  might  be,  when  the  advantage  would  centre  in  private 
benefit.  Besides  the  order  of  nature  indicated  by  necessity 
and  utility  should  be  followed 5  and  the  sole  aim  should  be 
to  obtain  that  gradual  developement  of  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try, pointed  out  by  the  principles  resulting  from  the  researches 
of  the  society. 

Improxements  in  the  respective  Frovitices, 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced,  as  this  general 
system  would  deprive  some  provinces  gf  those  grand  works  of 
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•biolute  utility,  and^ssentialta  the  weHars  of  the  inhabitaDta; 
it  would  be  equally  neqvunte,  that  in  each  of  these  provincea 
e  perticiilar  fooA  should  be  established  to  defiay  the  ezpences 
of  sttch  uodertakiDgs  as  might  be  found  neoessary  for  its  per 
culiar  loiprovement. 

The  society  wishes,  from  ^c  time  such  funds  might  be  esta^ 
blidiedy  the  produce  of  the  present  uncultivated  lantU  in  every 
proriaoe  should  be  appropriated  b  tEem,  if  your  highnesa 
^lould  adopt  the  mode  of  sale  already  proposed,  or  the  eov* 
l^yteotic  cession  iind  annual  redemption  recemmended  as  a 
substitute  i  and  that  in  this  case  the  prefeienoe  should  be  givea 
*to  such  penons  as  might  possess  a  portion  of  land  at  the 
time  the  cession  was  made.  But  should  the  assets  of  these 
funds  prOTe  insu£Scient,  their  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by 
a  general  contribution  throughout  the  same  provinces,  which 
would  be  by  no  means  oppressive,  if  established  with  equality^ 
and  the  money  raised,  em{doyed  with  prudence  and  fidelity.  - 

An  equal  distribution,  such  as  justice  would  dictate,  should 
be  made  in  the  ^c^owing  manner.  1st.  The  contribution 
should  be  general,  without  the  smallest  exception,  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  Alphonsine  laws,  and  in  the  cortez  of  Guadalaxara, 
which  both  equity  and  reason  prescribe  i  in  fact,  when  th^ 
question  is  the  general  good,  there  is  not  a  class,  there  is  not  a 
single  individual,  who  could  justly  exempt  himself  from  a  coni- 
pliance  with  the  demand.  2dly.  In  this  case  all  should  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  for  an  equal  sum  ought 
not  to  be  required  both  from  the  poor  and  the  rich,  because 
if  all  classes  partook  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  un- 
dertakings, it  is  evident  that  those  would  participate  most  who 
were  possessed  of  most  fortune,  and  conseqtlcntly  it  would  be 
right  they  should  contribute  in  the  largest  proportion. 

These  two  circumstances  may  be  perhaps  found  combinq^ 
in  the  scheme  of  an  intended  duty  on  salt,  applicable  to  the 
great  roads  of  the  kingdom  5  for  considering  the  consumption 
of  this  article  is  general,  the  measure  of  consumption  must 
be  in  proportion,  to  indiyidual  fortune,    A  similar  tax  has  tl^e 
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cdvastflge  of  beiBg  paid  Smperceptibtf  and  gradaaUy,  in  i 
proportions  at  a  time,  withoot  which  it  would  bo  necessarf  hi 
its  cdlection  to  have  recourse  to  vexatioas  and  coroptilioiy 
measures;  and  it  has  also  the  further  adwita^  of  being  ffmsed 
without  much  expence ;  for  the  collectors  pever  receive  moi% 
than  9\Tf.  per  cent  upon  the  produce^  at  least  this  is  the  case  in 
fome  provinces.  It  would  be*  proper  that  everpr  province 
should  be  dlowed  the  amount  of  its  own  contribution,  and 
the  disposal  of  it  for  executing  the  works  in  question }  de- 
pending for  die  proper  j^plication  upon  its  prudence  and  aeal; 
this  would  be  thelbest  method  pf  insuring  za  useful  and  faith* 
ihi  emi^oyment  of  such  funds.  These  wor)cs  requiring  a 
pvompt  and  e^Fectual  performance  should  be  conducted  by 
|)ersons  especially  intetested  in  the  wdfare  of  the  respective 
provinces ;  for  if  government  should  engage  in  them,  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  wluch  reqmre  infinite  notices  and  detail 
would  unprofitably  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
sninistry ;  and  if  they  were  confided  to  persons  less  interested 
in  their  proper  execution,  n^ligence  or  yfmt  of  ^elity  might 
justly  be  apprehended  on  the  occasion. 

The  society  cannpt  refirain  from  here  m^ing  a  few  im« 
portant  reflections*  We  pften,  and  perhaps  reasonably,  lament 
the  default  of  zeal  and  public  spirit ;  but  the  source  of  this 
'iperious  eyil  may  be  discovered  in  the  want  of  placing  proper 
confidence  in  the  zeal  and  integrity  of  ixulividuals ;  for  should 
the  malvcEBation  of  a  few  justify  general  censure,  as  unju^ 
always  as  it  is  injurious,  and  which  leads  in  its  train  the  most 
pernicious  consequences  ?  The  provincial  assemblies  have  not 
had  at  their  disposal  a  single  marevedie  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  provinces  have  i^ot  beei^  allowed  the  smallest  inter- 
ference in  what  essentially  concerns  themselves.  They  have 
^n  continually  subject  to  miaisterial  instruction^,  or  foreign 
«nd  independent  commissioners,  who  have  had  the  direction  of 
all  their  public  works^  and  every  thing  relating  to  roads,  bridges, 
Arc.  Is  this  the  way  to  excite  the  ^eal  of  individuals  ?  Can 
public  spirit  b%  reaspnably  expected^  where  none  of  the  rela- 
tions 
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tions  of  attacbiQ^t^  of  mterest^  of aocomropdation  exist;  which 
reason  and  sound  policy  establishes  between  the  whole  and  iU 
parts^  between  the  community  and  its  members  ?  Let  the  execu- 
tion of  these  worksite  confided  to  the  individuals  of  the  re* 
s^tive  provinces^  chosen  among  them^  and  if  possible  let  them 
be  charged  with  the  employment  of  the  funds  furnighed  by 
each;  let  them  direct  the  undertakings,  which  interest  them- 
fdves}  and  let  the  superintendance  and  inspection  of  all  these 
labours  be  committed  to  provincial  assemblies,  composed  of 
|>roprietorB,  eoclesiastics,  and  members  of  economical  societies  $ 
and  your  highness  would  speedily  see  a  zeal  manifested  which 
at  present  is  not  in  existence,  or  which  does  not  appear  but  in 
those  provinces  where  suspidoa  and  mistrust  have  not  spread 
their  deleterious  influence. 

This  sefiopd  description  of  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  those 
improvements  that  appear  of  general  utility  to  the  respective' 
provinces  j  such  as  the  improving  ports  and  harbours^  or  form* 
bg  new  ones,  making  and  repairing  the  cross  and  other  roads, 
which  lead  to  the  great  and  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  king- 
dom>  or  at  least  those  of  frequent  apd  impertant  communica* 
tion  i  rendering  rivers  navigable  i  improving  the  navigation 
4>f  others^  and  opening  canals ;  in  a  word,  all  those  works 
^  which  without  extending  to  what  may  be  termed  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  are  yet  by  no  means  circum* 
scribed  or  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  territory. 

Frwiacial  as$eniUef, 

The  useful  undertakings  for  any  particular  territory  should 
have  their  expences  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  is,  those 
who  depend  upon  that  district  or  jurisdiction ;  the  provincial 
assemblies  ought  at  the  same  time  to  regulate  the  expenditure 
and  ai^KHtlon  the  quota  which  each  of  the  contributors  ought 
to  pay,  with  justice  and  impartiality. 

These  friads  should  be  increased  from  the  produce  of  the 
public  lands,  if  it  should  be  thought  expedl^t  tp  sell  them,  or 
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from  their  rental,  if  a  cession  of  them  by  enfeoftncnt  shouW 
be  preferred,  by  borrowing  on  the  quit-rents  the  value  of  the 
required  capital.  The  society  has  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  emplojdng  these  means,  and^the  absolute  right  of  property 
which  the  public  have  over  these  goods  of  the  respective  com- 
munities. 

The  saipo  funds  shopld  provide  for  the  vicinal  ways,  which 
form  the  communication  between  the  great  and  direct  roads, 
those  which  lead  to  the  principal  markets,  or  to  those  of  any 
particular  circle  j  they  should  be  applied  to  the  canals  for  irri- 
gation in  every  particular  district  j  to  bridges,  and  to  fisheries ; 
in  fine  tppypry  thipg  appertaining  to  the  general  good  of  every 
Tcspcctive  jurisdiction,  to  th|B  (exclusion  of  all  which  have  simply 
for  their  aim  private  or  personal  advantages. 

The  localities  of  some  particular  provinces  should,  however, 
pt  taken  into  consideration.  For  instance;  such,  in  which 
population  is  dispersecl,  i^s  in  Guipuzcoa,  the  Asturias,  and 
Galiciai  naturally  want  more  roads  or  ways  for  common  use  j 
such  as  lead  to  church,  to  market,  to  the  mountains,  to  tl^e 
jivers,  tp  fouiitains,  and  springs;  and  the  formation  of 
them  should  be  left  to  the  inhabitants,  who  would  construct 
them  in  difierent  |:nethods,  agreeably  to  circumstances  and  coq" 
venience.  In  the  Asturi^fs,  for  example,  the  inhabitants  de- 
TOte  to  such  kind  of  labours  pne  day  in  a  week,  which  they 
call  the  sostaferia  or  Sfstaferia,  because  it  appears  formerly 
Friday  was  appropriated  tp  diis  purpose.  On  this  leisure  day 
the  people  assemble  for  the  reparation  of  their  roads ;  and  this 
custom  would  certainly  be  attended  with  very  considerable 
advantage,  were  it  not  for  certain  abuses,  that  counteract  its 
good  efi^cts :  for  instance,  that  of  exempting  from  the  at- 
tendant charges  npn-resident  proprietors,  and  even  r^ident 
clergy,  when  reason  and  justice  demand  they  should  partake  of 
the  expence,  as  their  lands  partake  of  the  benefit  in  the  former 
instance,  and  themselves  in  the  latter ;  and  that  either  they 
should  send  their  servants  to  assist  in  the  work,  or  remunerate 
f  thers  for  tfa^  extra  share  of  labour  they  dre  consequently 
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i  oUiged  to  perform.  ADother  abnse  is  die  employing,  a  la- 
bourer who  has  a  carriage,  an  equal  time  with  him  who  haa 
.  none,  hj  which  means  he  coninbutes  three  times  more  thaa 
the  otHier  j  for  the  ralue  of  a  daj^s  labour  is  three  reals  and  a 
half  (IO|d.)>  and  that  of  a  labourer  with  his  carriage  is  eleven 
reals  (2s.  gd.) ;  this  occasions  a  great  inequality  in  this  kind  of 
contribution;  In  the  third  place,  the  residences  of  the  inha*. 
bitants  bel^ging  to  an  extensivie  district  being  in  somein« 
stances  twojeagues  farther  distant  than  in  others  from  the  point 
of  labour,  th^  burthen  borne  by  him  who  has  a  carriage  becomes 
still  more  upequal)  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  place 
destined  for  his  labour  in  the  mornings  he  must  i^cessarily 
employ  three  or  four  hours  of  the  night,  and  as  many  on  his 
.  return  |  so  thaCS  his  day's  labour  is  nearly  tantamount  to  two. 
In  a  word,  another  glaring  abuse  is,  that  this  method  has  been 
employed  only  to  make  good  roads  to  particular  farms  or  ha« 
bitations^  or  to  repair  the  great,  instead  of  the.  parochial  roads 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

This  last  article,  merits  all  the  attention  of  your  highness^ 
The  sociefy  has  already  observed  that  the  grand  general  com- 
munications can  be  of  no  great  utility,  till  numerous  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  interior;  and  it  now  adds,  that  were  it 
possible  to  be  occupied  in  all  plans  at  once,  amelioration  ought 
to  commence  by  improvements  on  a  small  scale,  and  proceed 
gradually  to  those  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 
Among  the  numerous  benefits  which  would  be  derived  im* 
mediately  from  the  observance  of  this  maxim,  one  is  jpeculiarljr 
deserving  the  attention  of  your  highness,,  it  is  that  of  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  inhabitants  in  the  country.  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  permit  the  inclosing  of  land,  the  communication 
between  distant  places  should  at  the  same  time  be  free>  and 
the  circulation  and  conveyance  of  its  productions  should  be 
easy  to  the  places  of  cpnsumption.  For  these  two  points  es* 
tablished,  who  does  not  discern  that  farmers,  induced  by  theit 
Vwn  interest,  would  reside  on  their  £u:ms,  and  the  small  pro« 
prietors,  stimulated  by  their  example,  would  do  the  same;  andl 
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by  the  natoral  tinitj  of  the  hfumm  mind>  vretM  eiLcite  MCb 
other  to  cultivate  ^md  impfove  their  respecthre  estates  ?  The 
countty  <>oce  peopled,  fertUiiced,  and  embeUisfaed^  would  In- 
vite the  great  proprieton  of  idl ;  ibr  the  comtiy  naftsiUtmed 
into  a  dd^htful  theatre  for  restdetace  would  ofier  a  delictoug 
retreat,  f nritmg  fiedosion  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  crowded 
cities.  In  their  train  woBld  fi^low  trade  and  manufactures^ 
not  those  which  fabricate  the  refined  artldes  for  luxury;  but 
such  as  are  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  rustics  and  rursl 
Inhabitants ;  and  wbich  hare  long  been  banished  to  towns  sad 
cities.  Probably  the  want  ^f  communicatiotts,  aUd  the  be* 
reaved  state  of  the  country,  have  been  the  caoses  of  its  de« 
population. 

Doubtless  other  causes  have  contributed  to  the  production 
of  this  evil,  but  those  it  will  be  no  dtfCault  taik  to  remove. 
Our  police,  for  instance,  has  it  not  a  isidst  pernicious  influence? 
When  its  active  superintendence  is  exercised  over  the  licen« 
tiousness  of  large  populous  cities,  when  life  severity  of  its  re- 
gulations extends  to  plays,  operas,  vnd  other  public  amuses 
ments,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable ;  and  yet  it  has  but 
slightly  touched  the  abuses  whidi  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
your  highness ;  ,but  when  its  measures  of  precaution  extend 
to  viUdges,  hamlets,  and  cottages ;  when  they  reach  the  most 
retired  and  secluded  places;  it  changes  its  character,  and  k 
productive  of  the  most  hurtful  prejudices  and  lamrntablecon* 
'tequences.  The  rage  for  imitating  the  regulations,  and  vigor- 
ously practising  the  stroifg  measures  in  cOuntiy  places,  which 
the  tumult  and  disorder  of  large  cities  will  scarcdy  justify,  is 
become  gallingty  oppressive*  Hiere  is  not  an  alcalde,  or  cOn« 
stable,  but  establishes  an  office  of  inspection;  Who  does  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  musical  instrnments,  and  the  eterclses  of 
tinging  and  dancing;  who  does  not  go  his  rounds  and  make  in- 
quisitions; and  who  is  not  constantly  emptoyed  inprosettutiqg; 
not  those  who  rob  or  blaspheme,  but  those  who  indulge  in  die 
pleasures  of  harmony,  who  amuse  themselves  by  plajriog  of 
singing  an  innocent  soi% :  and  thus  dte  niibappy  labourer^ 
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■ftitigQed  with  the  toils  of  the  week,  cannot  relax  himielf  on  a 

Sttoday  in  the  £ree  eleration  of  bk  roice^  add  singing  a  sequa^ 

diila  in  his  Tillage  or  his  cahin !  There  is  not  a  fcfast,  not  « 

ilanoe,  not  |i  r^8t>  not  a  naerrf-makiiig,  at  which  maj  ^ot  h6 

•etn  all  the  menadag;'  appatatus  of  inqutaitorial  jtMtice.    Aii 

inhahitatft  of  the  oonntr^r  is  nerer  a  moment  without  strongly 

aighiBg  fer  that  reasonable  ahd  becoming  Yibtrty  Which  is  tht 

aool  of  all  innocent  mirtb. 

Oan  there  be  any  otha:  cause  for  die  sadti^ss,  the  diseoa« 

xagement^  ihe  nnsodableness  and  gloom^  observable  in  manf 

€f  our  prcnrooes  ionoDg  the  ^santr/  ? 

Buty  sir,  when  our  labourers  <]uit  the  c!ities  and  towns  te 

Inhabit  the  country }  when  they  contract  the  inneoence  of  rural 

nunmen  ^  when  fhey  know  no  other  pleasures^  bat  the  feadti 

aod  the  piJgrimages  ct  the  country,  and  the  dances^  and  the  en- 

tertnnments  of  sudi  feasts;  when  they  are  permitted  to  aa« 

senile  for  those  innocent  pastimes,  and  to  unbend  them« 

aehres  without  alarm  and  dread,  as  is  the  case  in  Guipuscoa, 

the  Asturias,  and  Galicia  -,  frankness  will  then  aj^ar  in  thei^ 

countenanoes,  gaiety  smile  in  their  step,  and  happiness  beam 

on  their  cottages.    The  country  then  woul^  be  full  of  people, 

aiod  the  magistrates  and  other  cAcers  of  justice  have  no  other 

cccupatk>n  but  to  protect,  praise,  and  reward  them.    Theki 

iSbe  small  proprietors  would  not  disdain  to  live  near  the  faabi* 

taitions  of  the  peasantry,  these  would  in  a  degree  participate 

an  their  happiness^  the  rich,  the  people  of  rank  and  quality^ 

would  attend  to  witness  this  unmixed,  this  genuine  happiness  ; 

and  fipom  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  riot  of  cities,  dieir  fictitious 

pleasures  and  nominal  joys,  they  would  most  probably  heavcf 

a  s^h  at  least  after  these  simple,  but  real  delights.    Population^ 

confined  tothe  narrow  limits  of  cities,  would  immediatdy  diffuse 

itself  eqi»ily  through  the  country ;  and  with  it  manufacti!^ 

and  commerce  woukl  ^pand  their  influence;  riches  would  be 

more  equally  divkled ;  and  plenty  and  prosperity  rergn  throu|^ 

every  quarter  of  the  emfnie. 
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Soch^  8ir«  are  the  obstacles  which  naturei  opintoB>  aad  the 
laws  oppose  to  the  progress  of  agriculture;  and  such  are  the 
means  which  appear  to  the  society  the  most  Mkely  to  effect  a 
rcgeneratioo,  to  awaken  individua)  interest^  and  to  carry  agri- 
cultural improvements  to  the  highest  posdble  degree  of  pro- 
gperity.  Your  highness  will  stand  in  need  of  strong  resolation 
and  vigorous  perseverance  to  abrogate  so  many  laws,  to  dieet 
so  considerable  a  change  in  opinion,  to  plan  and  direct  so 
many  undertakings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confute  apd  combat 
such  numerous  errors  and  crimes  $  but  it  is  ever  the  case  m 
desperate  diseases,  they  do  not  yield  but  to  vident  remedies. 

These  means  of  reform  recooHnended  by  the  society  d^ 
mand  so  much  the  more  energetic  efforts,  because  their  adop- 
tion should  be  simultaneous,  or  most  serious  inconveniences 
would  ensue*  The  sale  of  commonable  lands  would  throw  an 
immense  portion  of  landed  prc^rty  into  mortmain^  unless 
die  law  against  amortizement  were  previously  enacted  far  the 
prevention  of  the  evil.  Without  a  special  restrictive  statute, 
the  prohibition  of  entail,  and  the  dissolution  of  small  raaJOTats, 
would  insensibly  bury  in  ecclesiastical  mortmain  that  vast 
portion  of  property  which  civil  amortizement  has  hitherto  pre- 
aerved  from  that  abyss.  What  good  end  would  iodosuijes  an- 
swer if  the  present  system. of  partial  protection  and  pastoral 
« privileges  were  suffered  to  remain  in  practice  ?  Of  what  utility 
would  canals  ibr  irrieation  be  unless  indosing  were  per- 
^mitted  ?  If  new  sea-sports  are  to  be  formed,  roads  leading  to 
them  should  h%  constructed :  and  these  roads  would  be  usefiil 
only  so  far  as  they  afforded  a  free  circulation  of  commodities; 
.apd  to  secure  such  a  free  circulation,  there  should  be  establish^ 
a  system  of  contribution  compatible  with  the  rights  of  pioperty, 
and  the  freedom  of  agriculture.  In  politics,  as  in  nature,  sir,  ail 
is  ccmcatenated,  and  a  single  law,  a  single  measure,  unseason* 
ably  enadod  and  executed^  might  ruin  a  whole  nation ;  as  tbe 
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face  of  nature  is  Instantl/  destroyed  when  a  single  spark  is 

.eakiodled  in  her  entrails. 

Great  and  vigorous  exertions^  therefore^  are  essential  to  in- 
sure success }  but  they  are  not  beyond  the  power  of  your 
bigness,  and  the  motives  are  of  the  first  importance.  They 
are  no  less  than  to  open  the  grand  sources  of  public  wealth, 
to  carry  the  nation  to  the  h^hest  degree  of  splendour  and 

.  power,  and  to  conduct  the  people,  whose  fate  is  in  the  handft 
of  your  highness,  to  the  summit  of  sublunary  felicity.  Situ- 
ated  in  the  centre  of  civilized  Europe,  in  a  territory  as  ample 
as  it  is  fertile,  and  under  a  climate  favourable  to  the  develope- 
moot  of  the  most  valuable  and  multifarious  productions;  en- 
vironed by  the  largest  seas,  and  by  this  means  connected  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  rich  and  extensive  colonies  >  for  to 
enjoy  coIlectiYely  the  blessing  of  so  many  &vours,  granted  us 
by  a  beneficent  Providence^  a  powerful  hand,  such  as  your 
highness  possesses,  is  only  wanting  to  remove  the  obstacles 
^vhich  prevent  such  prosperity. .  The  question  here  is,  not  the 
adoption  of  a  chimerical  or  doubtful  project,  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  the  sublime  object,  nothing  more  is  required  than 

.rational,  just,  aiul  af^ropriate  laws.  Here  is  much  less  |o 
prescribe  and  enact>  than  to  abrogate  and  correct  -,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  landed  property, 
to  restore  to  trade  and  manufactures  their  native  patrimony, 
and  re-establish  the  empire  of  justice  and  reason  upa>n  th& 
rains  of  vulgar  error  and  antiquated  prejudice.  This  triumph, 
sir,  peculiarlyseenis  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign,  from 
the  regard  which  he  evinces  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  pacific  and  patriotic  virtues  of  your  highness  afibrd  us  assur- 
ance of  final  success.  While  other  political  bodies  seek  for  glory 
in  ruin  and  desolation,  in  the  overthrow  of  social  order  by 
aerial  schemes  and  ferodous  systems,  which  under  the  name 
of  REFOBM,  trample  justice  under  foot,  oppress  innocence,  and 
abandon  all  to  confusion  and  misery ;  your  highness,  conducted 
by  profound  wisdom,  and  regard  for  religion,  has  been  only 
employed  in  discovering  those  just  and  proper  limits,  which 
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mtWBtl  ftiMD  ktdi  HmkA  betwaen  the  o^ifiioft  r^pecf-* 
iog  the  inferiority  of  the  people,  and  the  dattet  of  te 
ioperior  ciMtes  to  wfaom  the  kyurer  natoraUy  look  up  for 
protection* 

But  Kbrogttte,  sir,  at  a  stroke  tbose  barbifom  laws  which 
condenm  to  pepetoal  sterilitjr  so  manycommonabie  kndsj  those 
jaws,  which  subject  particular  property  to  become  the  prey  of 
■varice  and  sloth,  which,  by  giviag  sheep  preference  to  thehu- 
man  race,  have  made  £eeces  the  sole  object  of  their  protecting 
care,  and  neglected  and  contrandionsly^treated  the  culture  of 
gram,  the  essential  support  of  nian  j  those  laws  which,  having 
su€ered  individual  property  to  be  absorbed  by  powerful  fa* 
milies  or  political  corporations,  have  left  disposable  neidier 
property  nor  produce,  and  consequently  afforded  no  chance 
for  industry;  nor  any  attraction  for  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal i  for,  in  fact,  when  these  expedient^  were  adopted,  then 
the  laws  impeded  a  free  disposal  of  landed  produce,  and  every 
way  prevented   the  developement  of  agricultural  industry. 
Only  let  your  highness  instruct  proprietors  wliat  are  the  real 
foundations  of  national  prosperity;  only  shew  them  the  me- 
thod of  instructing  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  that 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  state  of  profiting  by  the  communica- 
tions of  the  learned  and  scientific  ^  in  short,  only  let  your  high- 
ness dare  to  contend  with  nature,  and  by  removing  physical 
obstadles,  force  her,  so  to  speak,  to  second  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividual interest,'  or  at  least  so  far  r^ist  her,  as  to  put  it  out 
of  her  power  to  counteract  those  efforts:  and  in  this  manner 
will  your  highness  b^  able  to  complete  the  grand  work  which 
has  so  long  ocgupied  your  attention ;  in  this  manner  will  you 
answer  the  general  expectation ;  in  this  manner  will  you  prove 
you  were  worthy  of  the  great  trust  the  Spanish  nation  confided 
to  your  talents,  integrity,  and  zeal.   The  society  itself  will  find 
an  ample  reward  for  all  its  labours,  and  the  long  researches  and 
investigations  upon  tliis  subject  for  the  discovery  and  esta- 
Uishment  of  a  principle  clear  and  simplci  by  meatis  of  which 
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tt  has  elucidated  such  a  number  of  important  truths,  wilh  the 
noble  and  unbiassed  freedom  tliat  Ibrms  the  character  of  its  iii>- 
stitution,  will  fhrnish  it  with  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  same 
glory  which  your  highness  will  acquire  by  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  agriculture,  and  the  recalling  of  our  ancient  prosperity 
to  the  bosom  of  the  state.  ^ 


The  whole  of  this  memoir,  written  by  a  man 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  interests 
of  his  country,  has  perhaps  no  fault  unless  the 
prompt  application  recommended  of  the  valuable 
principles  it  contains  may  be  considered  as  such. 
It  was  the  observation  of  a  judicious  philosopher^ 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  person  to  possess  the 
knowledge  of  all  truth,  yet  he  should  communis 
cate  it  gradually,  or,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop,  .to 
mankind,  like  the  genial  rain  descends  to  water  the 
^carth.  But  tx)uld  this  maxim  be  followed,  if  the 
necessary  changes  were  to  be  made,  without  having 
first  well  examined  the  state  of  every  province  ? 
Certainly  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Mesta  are 
odious,  and  ought  to  be  curtailed ;  but  such  is  the 
wealth  which  Spain,  and  especially  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  derive  from  the  system,  and  such  is  the  im- 
mense-  number  and  organization  in  the  manage- 
mei^t  of  the  flocks  in  the  two  provinces  of  Leon 
and  Estremadura,  that  the  certainty  of  success 
should  be  very  evident  before  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  reinstatement.    At  least  a 
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lapse  of  a  considerable  time  should  be  allowed  j 
perhaps  several  centuries  would  be  requisite  to 
effect  this  itnportant  change^  which  would  inevit- 
ably be  highly  disastrous,  if  conducted  with  pre*> 
capitation.    Doubtless   the  vast  accumulation  of 
landed  property,  \^h€thef  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
in^  corporate  bodies^    or   majorats,    are   exceed- 
ingly inconvenient;  but  a  too  hasty  and  gene- 
ral division  of  this  property  would  disperse  capital, 
and  destroy  all  means  of  assisting  and  improvmg 
cither  agriculture  or  manufactures,  either  trade  or 
commerce :  this  subject  has  been  already  treated 
of  in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  this  work.    And 
although  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  learned  au- 
thor cjf  the  memoir,  that  the  suppression  of  majo- 
rats would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  nation,  yet 
we  are  still  of  opinion  that  to  sell  or  render  alien* 
able  at  once  such  a  large  quantity  of  landed  pro- 
perty would  be  highly  dangerous  j  for  it  certainly 
would  make  a  serious  reduction  in  the  price  of 
lands,  which  would  be  an  evil  equally  great  with 
their  present  exorbitant  price.    The  only  change 
which  appears  at  present  indispensably  necessary 
is,  putting  land  in  such  circumstances  as  may  fa- 
cilitate an  improved  (:uhure,  and  by  extending  the 
term  of  leases  to  encourage  industry.    The  inte- 
rest and  spirit  of  a  farmer  who  has  a  long  lease 
on  land  adapted  for  cultivation  are  often  as  enter- 
prising as  though  the  estate  was  his  own  pro- 
perty. 
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Gteotet  pan  of  the  improyements  mdidoned 
m  this  memoir  were  recommended  by  the  ancient^ 
economists  of  Spiain,  particularly  by  Zabala,  Us- 
tariZy  and  Loynaz,  who  at  the  same  time  amply 
discussed  the  nature  and  consequences  of  taxation. 

Not  a  c(bubt  can  be  entertained  that  laod  in 
Spain  is  too  heavily  burthened  with  taxes;  bmt 
then  it  i>  evident  that  this  is  the  last  analysis  upon 
landed  produce  which  ought  to  form  the  base  of 
public  revenue,  because  the  only  one  which  can 
possibly  constitute  a  standard.     The  best  posablc 
tax  wbuld  be  such  a  one  as  might  indiscriminately^ 
and  without  exception,  embrace  all  contributable 
articles  proportionate  to  their  capability  of  bearing 
it ;  in  such  case  taxes  would  not  be  difficult  lo  pay» 
nor  expensive  to  collect.    Doubtless  every  specie! 
of  productive  industry  ought  to  be  taxed;  but 
precaution  is  necessary,  lest  public  credit  which 
sustains  it  should  be  injured  by  taxation.    This  con- 
sideration has  always  in  England  prevented  the  go- 
vernment from  .taxing  the  funds  equally  with  landed 
property,  notwithstanding,  as  established  in  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  they  constitute  a  very  pro- 
per source  of  contribution  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state.     1  his  same  apprehension  of  injuring  public 
credit  has  induced  that  people  to  abstain  from  mak« 
ing  reprisals  upon  the  capital  of  foreigners  placed 
in  their  funds,  whatever  the  losses  individuals  may 
receive  from  the  nations  to  which  such  foreigners 
belong.      Indirect  taxes  are  certainly  thq  most 
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digible  in  any  country,  and  such  are  recommend* 
ed.by  the  writer  of  the  memoir ;  but  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  them  it  is  requisite  that  manufactures 
should  be  in  a  respectable  state  to  support  their 
payment.  How  much  instruction  and  benefit 
would  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  obtain  without 
public  schools,  witl^out  elementary  treatises,  if  the 
principal  lords  and  landholders  resided  on  their 
estates,  and  employed  their  talents  and  their  time 
in  agricultural  improvement  ?  By  these  means  so 
great  a  progress  in  a  ^hort  period  has  been  made 
in  cultivation  in  England,  France,  and  Germany : 
Spaki  and  (^aly  are  the  cmly  countries  in  Europe 
where  the  nobility  and  gentry  do  not  reside  upon 
their  domains,  and  this  is  the  true  and  fruitful 
source  of  the  miserable  culture  visible  through 
both  these  countries. 

This  residence  of  great  proprietors  upon  their 
ettates,  the  general  benefits  which  would  be  de^ 
rived  from  their  examples,  the  knowledge  they 
would  diffuse,  the  desire  of  instruction  they  would 
excite,  and  the  consequent  improvements  resultiog 
from  it,  would  quickly  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  memoir,  viz.  want 
of  roads,  canals,  irrigation,  and  navigation. 

In  every  rich  and  well  cultivated  country  the  ex- 
pences  of  no  undertakings  for  improvements  should 
be  defrayed  by  government,  public  interest  is  suffi- 
ciently adequate  to  bear  them,  by  inducing  those 
to  engage  who  are  most  interested  in  such  pursuits. 

A  light 
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A  light  assestcd  tax,  a  temporary  toll  for  bridges 
and  roads,  would  pay  the  interest  of  the  capital 
expended  in  their  first  construction,  and  that  fur* 
ther  necessary  for  their  reparation.  The  provincial 
assemblies,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
state,  might  be  allowed  to  haTC  the  direction  of 
such  concerns;  and,  further,  it  would  beunnecessary 
fpr-  government  to  interfere.  The  country  wouJ4 
thus,  as*  it  were,  ^pontaneou^y  improve  and  cn« 
rich  itself.  The  provinces  of  England,  of  th# 
United  States,  and  Languedoc  in  France,  are  visi-r 
ble  and  demonstrative  proofs  of  this  assertion,  an4 
these^xamples  can!K)t  be  too  oftex^  urged  upcd) 
other  countries  for  imitation. 

Further^  the  improvements  recommended  ia  thif 
memoir,  and  which  appear  opposed  by  aumeroui 
and  formidable  obstacles,  would  find  much  f^w<r 
under  a  prince  of  a  decisive  character,  who  would 
persevere  in  making  well-directed  efforts,  and  who 
particularly  would  place  his  confidence  in  such 
able  and  judicious  men  as  the  author  of  this  me« 
jnoir  J  men  equally  qualified  to  carry  into  executiof 
useful  plans  of  amelioration  as  they  were  formed 
byi^ature  for  theiy  first  conception.^ 
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Si^AiKy  celebrated  in  remote  periods  for  the  fer- 
tffity  of  its  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions, 
was  equally  signalized  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  Greeks  and  Romans  found  this 
country  far  more  advanced  in  all  kinds  of  useful 
arts  than  they  could  possibly  have  imagined. 
It  was  in  the  city  of  Zoda,  in  the  district  of  Tar- 
ragon,  where  the  first  linen '  stufl^  were  manufac- 
tured; and  the  cloths  ofXativa,  or  San  Felippo, 
the  ancient  Soetabis^  were  famous  through  Greece 
and  Italy. 

'^  Scetabis  ct  telas  Arabum  gprevissc  supcrba.'* 

At  Carthagena  very  fine  stuffs  were  fabricatc4 
from  the  bark  of  trees.  The  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloth  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  the  Spaniards  possessed  the  art  of  dy- 
ing cloth  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  which  they 
had  evidently  learned  of  the  Phoenicians  :  with  this 
Article  they  supplied  all  Italy.  In  their  early  con- 
quests the  Spanish  military  arms  were  adopted  by 
the  Romans;  the  Celtiberians  knew  the  mode  of 
tempering  steel,  so  that  nothing  could  resist  the 
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force  of  their  swords.  Diodorus  Siculus  supposes 
Ae  method  they  employed  was  to  bury  the  un- 
polhhed  blades  till  ru^t  had  corroded  and  destroyed 
the  softer  parts;  but  the  opinion  of  Justin  is  far 
more  probable,  who  attributes  this  quality  to  two 
rivers  of  Aragon,  near  which  the  sword  manufac- 
tories were  established.  The  downfal  of  the  Ro- 
man empire^  and  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  peOf 
pie  of  the  north  of  Etirope,  injured  at  the  same 
time  the  manufactures  of  Spain.  These  were 
again  reived  when  the  Moors  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  country  several  particular  and  independent 
kingdoms,  and  when  on  the  other  side,  the  Spaniards, 
driven  to  the  mountains,  having  acquired  a  spirit 
and  energy  which  they  had  not  for  a  long  time  ex- 
perienced, rapidly  assembled  and  united  fdi*  the 
deliverance  of  their  country. 

The  Moors  furnished  the  Spaniards  with  ex- 
amples-of  genius,  activity,  and  industry ;  and  these 
the  latter  endeavoured  to  imitate,  llie  two  na. 
tions  in  a  manner  divided  the  manufactures  of 
Spaiu;  those  of  leather,  linen,  silk,  &c.  were  al- 
most  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  those  of 
arms  and  articles  fabricated  of  wool  were  in  the 
hands  of  die  Spaniards  ;  who  at  the  same  time  pos- 
seated  the  mines  of  Biscay  and  the  flocks  of  Leon. 
The  epoch  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
year  1614,  marks  the  period  of  the  decay  and  ruin 
of  those  manufactures,  which  had  flourished  under 
their  direction.  The  Spaniards  who  had  witnesseU^ 
*  -vou  iVt  Y  the 
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the  advantages  derived  from  them,  endeavovired  to 
effect  a  revival ;  they  were  partially  successful  in 
this  attempt,  but  h^ve  never  arrived  at  that  degree 
of  perfection  attained  by  the  Moors. 

The  history  of  Spanish  manujBactures  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  commences 
with  the  reunion  of  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  ua* 
der  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  year 
147^;  and  extends  down  to  the  death  of  Philip 
theSecond,  in  the  year  1598.  The  second  comprises 
the  reigns  of  Philip  theThird,Philip  the  Fourth,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  that  is  to  say,  during  thewhoU 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  third  includes  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  strictly  speaking,  it  did 
not  begin  till  the  year  1720. 

The  first  was  a  brilliant  period  for  Spain ;  manu- 
factures  of  every  kind  were  much  increased,  and 
for  a  time  they  became  very  &mous.  The  second 
period  witnessed  their  decline  and  decay,  and  their 
fall  was  as  rapid  as  their  elevation.  Spain  then  no 
longer  employed  foreign  merchandize.  The  third 
period  furnishes  an  interesting  index  of  the  efforts 
which  were  used  for  a  series  of  time  to  reinvigorate 
the  national  manufactures.  During  the  first,  Spain 
was  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but  it  had  not  then  ar« 
rived  at  that  high  degree  of  improvement  described 
by  the  greater  part  of  modern  writers  ^;  who  have 


•  See  the  memoir  of  DamUnOlivmrcz,  written  in  ^e  year  1690;  and  Lm 
Mtttauratim  dt  la  tibtmdamM  de  Esponu^  by  Michel  Cuxa  de  I«enie1a. 
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affected  to  believe  that  the  country  then  had  at- 
tained the  acmi  of  its  wealth  and  splendour.  I 
shall  present  a  table^  which  they  have  not  done,  by 
collecting  the  facts  proper  to  be  known  for  arriving 
at  the  true  state  of  Spanish  manufiactures,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  dose  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

During  the  whole  of  that  period,  tanners  and 
curriers  were  numerous,  more  especially  in  the 
two  Castiles  and  Andalusia ;  but  those  of  Cordova 
were  the  most  celebrated. 

Seville  had  several  very  considerable  cloth  manu« 
factories,  and  a  great  many  cottons  were  manu« 
factured  both  there  and  in  Catalonia. 

The  city  of  Toledo  was  noted  for  needles  and 
swords.  These  were  the  ancient  Spanish  swords, 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  swords  of 
arfon  and  swords  of  goli/lay  they  were  admirably 
tempered,  and  justly  merited  the  reputation  they 
obtained.  SufKcient  were  made  at  this  city  to  sup« 
ply  the  demands  of  all  Spain,  and  also  those  for 
exportation.  Excellent  sword  blades  were  also 
manufactured  at  Saragossa. 

Calatayud  in  Aragon  was  femous  for  its  cutlery, 
and  other  articles  in  steel. 

The  dty  of  Ocana  in  la  Mancha,  was  celebrated 
for  its  glove  manufactory :  the  quantity  annually 
madi  at  that  place  amounted  to  about  one  hundred 
twenty-four  thousand  dozen  pairs. 

But  the  most  extensive,  considerable,  and  im* 
Y  2  portant 
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portant  among  Spanish  manufactures  were  those 
of  silks  an4  fine  cloths. 

In  the  cities  of  Seville,  Granada,  Cordova,  Jaen^ 
Valencia,  Barcelona,  and  Toledo,  were  manufac- 
tories of  all  kihds  of  silk  stuffs  both  plain  and 
flowered,  taffeties,  serges,  satins,  damasks,  and 
velvets;  some  were  also  manufactured  in  la  Mancha 
and  Old  Castile. 

JMany  of  these  manufactories  were  very  consi- 
derable. At  Seville  were  reckoned  six  thousand 
looms,  and  the  trade  occupied  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  persons.  The  other 
silk  manufactories  of  Spain,  according  to  this  pro- 
portion, might  probably  have  employed  in  the 
whole  about  eleven  hundred  thousand  people.  A  ^ 
memoir  presented^  in  the  years  1620  and  1621,  to 
a  meeting  convened  by  Damien  Olivarez,  in  the 
%name  of  the  master-manufacturers  of  Toledo,  con- 
tains very  interesting  details  respecting  the  manu- 
factures of  that  city  at  the  period  in  question. 
Among  other  curious  particulars  it  appears,  that 
thirty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty -four 
individuals  were  em))loyed  in  the  silk  tra'de,  and 
t|iat  to  answer  the  demand  of  the  trade  four  hun- 
dred thirty.five  thousand  pounds  of  silk  w^ere  an* 
nually  requisite,  and  that  if  the  labour  of  these 
persons  had  been  suspended,  the  .annual  average 
loss  would  have  amounted  to  1,927,727  ducats, 
0,301,250  livres  tournois,  220,8851.  8s.  Od. 
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The  woollen  manufactories  were  exce^ingly 
numerous. 

Garters,  ribbons,  stockings,  and  carpets,  were 
made  in  la  Mancha.    Coarse  camlets  were  manu« 
Pictured  at  Cuen9a;     Stockings  and  caps  of  red 
wool  at  Toledo.    The  memoir  of  Damien  Olivarez, 
above  quoted,  calculates  the  number  of  cap-makers 
at  Toledo,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  five  hundred  and  sixty-four ; 
the  number  of  families  employed  in  this  manufac- 
ture in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  only,  to  have  been 
SIX  hundred  and  ninety-dght ;  and  the  number  of 
caps  annually  manufactured  to  have  amounted  to 
seven  millions.      He  further  assures  us,  that  he 
himself  annually  manufactured  at  Toledo  and  la 
Mancha  a  hundred  thousand  pair  of  stockings, 
and  this  manufacture  used  twenty-eight  thousand 
arobas,  seventy  thousand  quintals,  67,307^  cwt.  of 
wool  J  that  it  employed  six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred persons,  and  that  he  paid  for  labour  an- 
nually 413,636  ducats,  1,137,499  livres  toumois, 
47,385  L  15s.  lOd.j  a  very  considerable  sum  for 
that  period. 

Manufactories  of  broad  cloths  of  different  qua^ 
]itie3,  flannels,  baize,  swandowns,  serges,  tammies, 
duffels,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  were  established 
in  various  parts  of  E§tremadura,  Catalonia,  la 
Mancha;  at  Saragossa  and  Temel  in  Aragon;  at 
Villa  Nueva,  Avila,  Segovia,  Burgos,  ValladoKd, 
iu  Old  Castile }  at  Cuen§a,  and  Toledo,  in  New 
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Casdk;  at  Granada  and  divers  other  places  itt 
both  the  Casdles  and  Andalusia ;  at  Palencia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Leon ;  and  atOntenienta  and  in  the  ca* 
pital  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

Among  the  ihanu&ctures  of  la  Mancha^  those  of 
Ciudad  Real  were  the  most  celebrated. 

Those  of  Taruel  were  very  extensive^  and  the 
fine  broad  cloth  made  there  obtained  deserved  re* 
putation. 

The  cloths  manufactured  at  Segovia  were  &med 
through  all  Europe,  their  fineness  and  durability 
procured  for  diem  a  great  demand,  and  vast  quan- 
tities were  exported ;  Segovian  cloth  has  hot  even 
lost  its  celebrity  to  the  present  day. 

The  flannels  and  swandowns  of  Alhanchel,  in 
Estremadura,  were  celebrate^  and  the  manu&c* 
tories  of  these  articles  were  numerous  and  exten* 
^ve. 

The  cloths  of  Estremadura  neither  in  fineness 
nor  beauty  equalled  those  of  Segovia;  but  ihtj 
were  of  a  tolerable  quality,  and  much  indemandf 

The  cloths  made  at  Cuen^a,  commonly  green 
or  blues,  were  exported  to  Turkey,  aQd  the  states 
of  Barbary. 

The  cloths  fabricated  in  Catalonia,  and  much  of 
the  wool  produced  in  that  province,,  were  sent  to 
the  island  of  Corsa  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  Sicily,  to  "^myma,  to  Alexandria,  to  dtfr 
ferent  places  in  Greece,  and  even  to  Holland,  and 
^H^I^dr    A  glance  at  the  quax^tity  of  woo}  used 
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in  these  manufactures^  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  would  serve  at  once  to  shew  their  great 
importance.  We  shall  state  the  sentiments  of  au« 
thors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 

The  manufactures  of  Segovia  annually  consumed 
178^500  arobas,  44,625  quintals,  or  42,908  cwt, 
of  wool,  and  employed  S4, 1 89  persons.  But  such 
a  £aulure  had  taken  place  in  the  trade,  so  early  a^ 
the  year  1020,  that  in  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
25,500  pieces  of  cloth  upon  the  annual  average 
were  manufactured  less  than  in  the  preceding  pe* 
riod,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchan* 
disc:  and  this  produced  an  annual  loss  of  2,424,8 18 
ducats,  6,668,450  Hvres  tournois,  277,8521. 
Is.  8d. 

The  woollen  manufiicture  of  Toledo  and  la 
Mancha  annually  required  1 80,000  arobas,  45,000 
quintals,  44,240  cwt.  of  wool,  and  gave  employ* 
ment  to  38,250  persons. 

At  Cuen^a  were  annually  washed  250,000 
arobas,  62,500  quintals,  6o,096  cwt.  of  wool  $ 
and  150,000  arobas  were  dyed  for  the  use  of  the 
manufactures. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  Spain  in  that 
flourishing  period  was  perfectly  independent  of 
foreign  nations;  manufacturing  the  greater  part 
of  its  silk  and  wool,  the  country  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  from  within  itself;  and 
that  it  exported  more  manufactured  than  raw 
articles.    This  view  of  the  national  state  of  Spain 
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would  contradict  the  principle  already  stated,  in 
the  commencement  of  this  work,  upon  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  the  country  has  expenenced, 
if  much  of  this  exs^gerated  picture  were  not  too 
highly  coloured,  and  if  a  great  reduction  ought 
not  to  be  made  from  the  estimates  given  by  ill- 
informed  historians,  and  believed  by  others  still 
more  credulous  and  less  acquainted  with  the  mat- 
ter.     The  excellent  memoir  of  Mr.  Capmany,  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  previously  to  speak, 
contains  many  valuable  researches,  and  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject.     It  is  clearly  evident,  that 
In  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Spanish  trade, 
the  periods  so   vauntingly  emblazoned   by  Da- 
mien  Olivarez  and  Cuxa  Leruela,  this  kingdom 
never  ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  numerous  objects  of  luxury,  and  its 
exports  seldom  consisted  of  any  thing  more  than 
the  productions  of  the  soil^  or  at  most  of  such  jnanu- 
factured  articles  as  were  but  of  small  importance. 
In  tb^  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  great  part 
of  the  metallic  article^  were  imported  from  Sua- 
bia  and  Lombardy,  every  kind  of  linen  came  from 
Flanders,  from  whence  also  were  obtained  ordnance 
and  ammunitioi^.      Doctor  Francisco  Villalobos, 
physician  to  Charles  the  First,  who  wrote  in  the 
year  1534,  just  on  the  eye  of  a  war  breaking  out 
observed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  import  from 
Flanders  gunpowder,  and  even  timber  for  artil- 
lery carriages,  to  fetch  carpenters  from  Italy  to 
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make  them ;  and  also  musquers  and  other  military 
weapons.  It  was  nor  till  so  late  as  the  year  1  / 1  % 
that  the  -first  ft^ctories  for  warlike  insti  uments  were 
6et  up  at  Barcelona.  If  the  Nourishing  state  of 
manufactures  described  by  some  Spanish  writers 
had  actually  existed  in  che  fifteenth  century,  coiv- 
teoiporary  writers  would  have  noticed  it;  whereas 
the  contrary  is  the  fact,  they  complain  of  the 
miserable  state  to  which  manufactures  of  every 
kind  were  then  reduced.  Exportati'^n  was  at  that 
period  confined  to  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  a 
little  dressed  leather,  and  cloth  in  inconsiderable 
quantity.  Uzano,  who  wrote  about  1^40,  is  per- 
fectly silent  respecting  the  manufactures  of  Spgo- 
via,  Toledo,  and  Burgos ;  but  continually  speaks 
of  the  wooUstapling  in  Castile  and  Aragon.  And 
the  fact  is,  that  in  the  years  1340,  1440,  148  U 
and  the  intervening  periods,  a  large  quantity 
of  wool,  more  or  less,  was  exported  from  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  as  well  as  fronfi 
those  belonging  to  Castile  and  Biscav.  The  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  cortez  of  llarcelona  in 
the  year  1481,  imposed  a  duty  rf  <j'x  denicrs^ 
about  a  farthing,  uprn  every  arvba  of  \\.)^l  in 
the  grease,  and  twelve  on  every  arpba  of  washed 
wool  that  was  exported  from  t::*:  port  of  Tortow ; 
and  if  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  any  oti  er  port ' 
of  Catalonia,  it  was  subject  to  a  five  dmes  Iieavier 
duty*     And  yet  at  that  period  the  ^^ools  of  Casiiic 
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bad  not  attwied  the  d^ee  of  fifieness  which  they 
hvre  since  acquired  by  the  introdoction  of  Englbb 
aheep,  and  crossing  the  breed,  as  before  obserVed. 

This  amelioration^  which  took  place  in  the  year 
Id94,  so  far  affected  the  fine  wools,  that  as  early 
as  the  year  1449  the  cortez  of  Madrid  insisted 
upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  cloth  being  pro* 
hibited,  on  account  of  the  injury  its  importation 
IJiad  done  to  the  national  manufactures,  which  had 
hitherto  consisted  in  the  fabrication  of  coarse  and 
second  cloths :  a  convincing  proof  of  this  fact  it 
afforded  by  the  decree  of  king  dcnijohn  the  Second, 
in  the  year  )  443,  determining  the  price  at  which 
those  cloths  should  be  sold ;  for  it  was  very  low 
in  comparison  of  foreign  cloths,  the  value  of  which 
was  equally  fixed  by  a  sumptuary  law*  The  rates 
of  the  finest  cloth  at  Yalladolid  did  not  exceed  40 
maravedis ;  and  that  of  Florence  was  1 67  ;  cloth 
of  the  finest  texture  made  at  Palenda,  Cuenca,  and 
Cordova,  brought  only  34,  while  that  of  Brngid 
sold  for  140:  and  thus  in  proportion  was  the 
difference  between  the  home-manufactured  article, 
and  that  imported  from  other  countries* 

This  introduction  of  foreign  cloths  was  general 
m  the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon :  for 
it  was  a  legislative  (juestion  in  the  cortez  of  Val* 
ladolid  in  the  year  1S51,  under  king  don  Pedro  or 
Peter ;  and  in  that  of  Toro  in  1386,  convened  by 
king  John  the  First* 
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If  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  fordgn  cloth 
be  pursued  from  epoch  to  epoch,  in  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Castile^  the  names  of  manu- 
factured stuffs  will  always  be  found  the  same ;  no 
variation  being  discoverable  except  in  price:  even 
so  low  down  as  the  reign  so  apparently  flourishing^ 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  years  15 13  and 
1515,  when  it  might  be  supposed  manufactures 
must  have  been  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  im- 
provement, the  same  customs,  the  same  sort  of 
dress,  and  the  same  kind  of  furniture  is  every, 
where  seen,  Mr.  Capmany  published  a  curious 
statement  relative  to  this  subject,  from  a  book  kept 
by  the  steward  belonging  to  king  Ferdinand^s 
household,  which  contains  a,  long  list  of  cloths, 
with  some  additions  by  new  names  of  foreign  cities 
where  they  were  made  i  as,  for  instance,  cloths  of 
ILondon,  Milan,  Ypres,  Bruges,  &c.  which  fur- 
nished the  court  with  these  articles.  The  country 
cloths,  such  as  those  of  Cuen^a,  Segovia,  Valencia^ 
and  Toledo,  were  only  employed  for  the  liveries 
of  the  inferior  servants  attached  to  the  palace. 

General  opinion  considers  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  as  the  most  brHUant  period  in  the  annals 
of  Spain,  for  that  was  the  epoch  when  the  exporta- 
tion of  cloths,  serges,  and  other  stuffs  commenced  ; 
but  a  most  unaccountable  political  blunder  dis- 
graces the  history  of  that  period,  the  prohibiting 
exportation,  and  still  further  obliging  the  woc4« 
merchants  to  import,  for  every  twelve  sacks  of 
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wool  they  exported,  two  pieces  of  fine  doth,  and 
one  bale  of  foreign  linen. 

Such  was  the  decree  issued  by  the  cortez  of 
Madrid  in  tjie  year  1552,  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  eighty-eighth  petition  of  the  cortez  assembled 
in  the  year  1555. 

The  twenty-sixth  petition  of  the  same  corte;^ 
equally  complains  of  the  enormous  profits,  which 
the  French  and  Flemish  derived  from  all  kinds  of 
cloth  not  manufactured  in  Spain,  though  of  general 
use  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  consequent 
national  loss ;  and  the  prayer  of  its  petition  was, 
that  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  prevent  this'^serious 
drawback  upon  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  imme- 
diate encouragement  might  be  given  to  the  growth 
of  flax. 

The  case  w^s  exactly  parallel  respecting  the 
manufactures  of  silk  and  gold  lace,  most  of  which 
was  brought  from  Luques  and  Florence  ;  so  that 
the  catholic  kings  were  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  such  articles,  by  a  law 
enacted  September  1 494^  into  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  Castile,  excepting  the  quan- 
tity of  such  kinds  of  stuffs  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  and  that  was  very  coi\- 
siderable. 

The  ^ame  prohibitions  were  extended  to  every 
kind  of  steel  ware,  and  glass,  &c*  the  impArtation 
of  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  cortez  assembled 
^t  Valladolid,  in  the  years  1548  and  ]59j\  Si- 
milar 
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uiilar  grievances  were  stated  and  claims  preferred 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  even  to  the  end  of 
Charles  the  Sec6nd*s  reign. 

Damien  Olivarez,  whom  all  modern  writers 
quote,  and  who  exhibited  such  a  brilliant  display 
ia  his  statement  of  the  wesilth  of  Spain,  affirmed 
himielf,  that  from  an  estimate  made  in  the  year 
I^IO,  there  were  six  thousand  foreign  mechanics 
employed  in  the  kingdom  ^of  Castile  alone* 

Sancho  de  Moncada  in  the  year  1619  observed, 
that  foreigners  composed  five-sixths  of  the  trading 
population  in  Spain,  and  nine/tenths  of  that  in  the 
new. world ;  and  that  there  were  paid  them  at  that 
time  twenty-five  millions  of  ducats  annually,  either  in 
merchandise,  pensions,  exchange,  commissions,  &c. 

J  low  could  Seville  otherwise  haye  supported  one 
hundred  thirty  thousand  persons  employed  solely 
ia  the  silk  manufactures  ?  Such  a  number  is  highly 
probable  at  ieast,  when  it  is  con^sidered  that  in  that 
qity  the  different  branches  of  manufactures  occu- 
pied three  hundred  thousand,  without  taking  into 
the  estimate  the  nobility,  clefgy,  and  other  people 
out  of  trade.  But  the  utmost  population  of  that 
city  at  present  scarcely  aidounts  to  a  hundred 
thousand  persons,  and  the  circumference  appa- 
rently was  at  no  time  more  extensive.  It  might 
probably  have  been  once  more  populous,  and  his« 
tory  supports  such  an  opinion ;  but  never  to  the 
multitudinous  extent  above  quoted*  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  Toledo,  Segovia,  &c. 

A  con- 
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Aconclusionmay  be  drawn  from  thisexaminatioa 
of  the  subject,  that  Spain  was  in  a  more  fioorishing 
state  under  the  catholic  kings  than  under  the  sue- 
cessors  of  Charles  the  First  and  Philip  the  Seconds 
but  not  to  that  degree  which  statistical  writers  have 
represented.  States,  I  repeat,  on  account  of  their 
bulk,  are  much  slower  in  their  progress  towards 
the  zcmh  of  amelioration  than  individuals,  and 
their  apparent  prosperity  in  relation  to  past  times 
generally  consists  in  a  very  small  improYement 
comparatively  to  what  they  might,  from  their  capa* 
biKty,  have  acquured. 

The  second  era  presents  a  sudden  and  rapid 
diange  from  the  most  flourishing  state  of  manu- 
£ictures  to  an  almost  instantaneous  decline  and 
&II,  which  nearly  amovmted  to  an  absolute  anni- 
hilation of  trade*  Hiis  revolution  was  produced 
by  the  combination  of  many  causes,  and  by  the 
coincidence  of  numerous  events. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  happened  in  the 
year  1614,  and  they  carried  cut  of  the  country 
with  them  their  activity,  .ingenuity,  and  wealth* 
This  formed  the  first  epoch  in  the  declension  of 
manufactures  in  Old  and  New  Castile,  Andalusia, 
and  Estremadura* 

This,  however,  was  little  more  than  manufac- 
tures changing  their  station,  the  provinces  of  the 
north  gaining  m  a  measure  what  the  others  had 
lost*  But  suddenly  taste  and  luxury  pervaded  the 
whole  country.    The  Spaniards  neglected  thdr 
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own  manufactures,  because  *  fc^rdgn  stuffs  vrtsc 
universally  preferred  Co  those  fabricated  in  the 
country* 

Goveminent  impolitically  seconded  the  wishes 
of  the  pec^le ;  and  induced  by  the  few  paltry  duties 
to  which  foreign  merchandize  had  been  subjected^ 
permitted  the  importation  of  manufactured  ar* 
tides  from  other  coxmtries.  From  that  period 
Spain  became  tributary  to  France,  to  England,  to 
Germany,  and  the  national  manufiicmres  were 
generally  neglected^  and  almost  absolutely  aban*' 
doned. 

Notwithstanding  the  influx  of  gold  from  the 
American  colonies,  Spain  was  rapidly  on  the  de- 
cline ;  foreign  wsu-s  absorbed  all  the  finances,  and 
a  weak  and  impolitic  administration  increased  the 
malady.  Government  soemed  to  have  no  other 
view  but  to  deWse  means  of  procuring  money^  h 
imposed  a  tax  called  ioUa^  or  a  sump-duty,  upoa 
articles  manufacmted  in  Catalonia,  which  excited 
the  remonstrances  of  the  manufacturers,^  wbose 

grievance 

*  These  remonstraocefi  weregenerd.  The  merchaxrts^  dif 
manutiictureriy  the  municipalities,  whole  provinces,  carried 
tbeir  petidonf  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Cataloda  stron^jr 
{K>inted  out  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  ^//a;  theking« 
dona  of  Jaan  petitioned  against  the  tax  upon  silks ;  the  city  of 
Serille,  by  the  repnesentation  of  grievances  horn  seventeen 
cempontes  of  difierent  trades  in  the  year  l6oi',  powerfully  de« 
aonstrated  the  peraicious  oonsequences  of  permitting  the  im- 
portation «f  ^ereiga  merchandise,  the  esportttion  of  silk  and 
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grievance  notbeing  redressed, the  tfade  became  con* 
quently neglected;  and  for  atimewas  uearly  annihi- 
lated. Very  heavy  taxes  were  laid  upon  silk,  which 
operiated  as  a  discouragement  to  the  growers,  es- 
pecially in  Andalusia;  of  course  the  culture  of  mul- 
t)erries  and  the  rearmgof  silkworms  were  neglected, 
and  the  quantity  of  silk  was  very  materially  di- 
minished. By  this  impolitic  measure  government 
vas  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another  equally 
pernicious.  It  granted  permission  to  export  silk 
an4  wool^  and  this  exports^on  soon  became  very 
considerable;  for  the  merchants, the  manufacturers, 
instead  of  employing  their  time  and  capital  in 
manufacturing,  preferred  the  more  easy  method 
of  enriching  themselves  by  dealing  in  the  raw 
;irticle:  as  they  could  thus  obtain,  without  diffi- 
culty ot  risk,  fifteen  per  cent,  for  their  money. 
Tradj2smea  of  moderate  capital,  who  were  unable 
to  become  export-merchants,  were  consequendy 
obljge4  to  purchase  wool  and  silk  at  a  very  dear 
rate ;  and  as  the  price  at  which  their  manufactured 
cloths  and  stuffs  sold  would  not  cover  the  expences 


wool,  and  the  alteration  of  articles  fabricated  in  Spain }  the  m»- 
Dufacturers  of  Toledo  made  similar  representations  in  the  year 
16(20 1  and  those  of  Seville  again  returned  to  the  charge  la, 
1(339.  All  presented  black  and  alarming  statements  of  tb« 
decay  of  manufactures,  decline  of  commerce,  and  the  loss  re- 
sulting both  to  individuals,  and  the  state*  .To  these  statenaents 
the  slightest  attention  was  not  paid  j  for  war !  balefol  war ! 
•ccupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  national  councils.    . . 
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of  the  raw  article  and  of  manufacturing,  they  were' 
constrained  to  abandon  the  trade  altogether. 

Emigrations,  though  at  that  period  not  very 
considerable  to  the  new  world,  yet  took  place  to  a 
great  extent  in  other  channels,  Flanders,  and  Italy. 
This  continued  for  two  centuries,  and  seriously  di- 
minished the  population  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
dally  among  the  labouring  classes,  as  husbandmen, 
shepherds,  and  mechanics.  A  double  evil  was  ge- 
nerated by  these  means;  the  consumption  of  na- 
tional articles  was  discouraged,  and  those  of  fo- 
reign countries  promoted :  the  manufacturers  were 
disheartened,  numbers  were  entirely  ruined,  and 
trade  completely  disappeared. 

Seville,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  said,  had 
sixteen  thousand  silk-looms;  in  the  year  1636,  it 
had  only  sixty. 

Toledo,  at  nearly  the  same  period,  in  the  year 
1530,  used  four  hundred  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  silk  at  the  lowest  calculation ;  and  the 
manufactures  of  that  city  and  La  Mancha  annually 
consumed  fifty-two  thousand  quintals  of  wool  in 
making  druggets,  serges,  tammies,  stockings,  and 
other  woollen  articles.  In  the  year  1620,  ten 
thousand  quintals  were  sufficient  to  supply  their 
demands.  The  manufactories  of  Segovia,  which 
consumed  forty-five  thousand  pounds*  of  wool, 

and 

*  Idvret  in  the  origina],  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press  for 

quintaux,  for  the  statement  as  it  stands  allows  scarcely  two 

VOL.  IV.  ,         z  pounds 
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and  annually  made  twenty-five  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth,  were  reduced  at  the  latter  period  to  a  very- 
few  looms.  The  city  of  Toledo,  at  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  upwards  of  6fty  separate 
manufactories,  that  got  up  annually  about  seven 
millions  of  red  woollen  caps ;  in  1 655  it  had  only 
thirteen.  The  manufacturing  of  these  articles  was 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  who,  driven 
out  of  Spain,  carried  with  them  their  trade,  and 
established  their  manufactures  at  Tunis ;  and  these 
caps  were  subsequently  imitated  at  Orleans. 
Spain  after  that  imported  them  from  both  places : 
it  is  true  that  it  furnished  the  wool,  but  it  lost  the 
profit  arising  from  the  dying  and  manual  labour. 
At  Cuenca,  in  the  year  1620,  the  quantity  of  wool 
washed  was  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  quin- 
tials,  and  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  quin- 
tals were  annually  dyed  j  but  in  1640  the  washing 
amounted  only  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  quin- 
tals, and  the  dying  to  two  thousand. 

The  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen 
cloths,  gloves,  and  swords,  entirely  vanished ;  and 
by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  scarcely 
the  smallest,  vestiges  remained. 

Spain  was  absolutely  destitute  of  trade  when 

pounds  to  a  piece,  and  supposing  the  piece  thirty  yards  the 
error  is  palpable,  even  admitting  the  cloth  were  of  the  finest 
quality;  but  when  the  consideration  that  those  article's  were 
imported,  it  becomes  still  more  glaring, — T/ 
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Philip  the  Fifth  ascended  the  throne.  The  intes- 
tine wars,  which  devastated  the  kingdom  during, 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  that  monarch's  reign, 
and  the  low  state  to  which  the  national  finances 
were  consequently  reduced^  prevented  the  govern- 
ment paying  the  smallest  attention  to  this  subject. 
Nor  was  it  till  after  tranqmllity  had  been  restored, 
and  regulations  adopted  with  respect  to  the  public 
revenue,  that  the  people  ^vere  induoed  to  wear 
their  national  manufactures.  The  importation  of 
articles  from  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  as 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  manufacture 
them  for  themselves.  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  went 
still  further  than  his  predecessor;  he  established 
manufactories  at  his  own  expence,  and  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  others  by  peculiar  privileges, 
and  pecuniary  assistance ;  he  induced  foreign  arti- 
zans,  particularly  Frenchmen,  to  come  and  reside, 
and  employed  them  in  those  factories  which  he  had 
established.  His  successor,  Charles  the  Third, 
followed  his  example,  and  greatly  increased  and 
multiplied  the  means  of  encouragement. 

The  manufactures  of  Catalonia  were  the  first 
which  revived  subsequent  to  the  war,  waged  re- 
specting the  right  of  succession.  That  province 
but  just  before  exhausted^  found  itself  i^ddenly 
enriched  by  the  number  of  troops  left  in  it ;  for 
many  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  when  discharged,  took 
up  their  residence  there,  £nd  displayed  their  manu* 
z  a  facturing 
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facturing  abilities  with  success*  In  a  short  period 
of  time  Cataloaia  exhibited  a  new  &ce;  manufiic^ 
tures  were  established,  and  by  a  spirit  of  rivahy 
wer^  quickly  multiplied.  This  regeneration  of 
trad^  was  not  equally  prompt  in  other  parts  of  the 
Hionarchy ;  but  gradually  new  branches  of  manu-* 
Picture  started  up  in  divers,  places ;  and  the  diflferent 
ramifications  are  sufficiently  numerous  at  die  pret 
sent  day. 

Manufactures  of  Cloth  and  other  W§oUen  Goods. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  le-estaUish  the 
tncient  manufactures  of  ribands  and  wpoUen  garters  in  k 
Mancha^  Villaroya  and  Aragon ;  but  very  little  spirit  or  eneigy 
is  vbible  in  those  establishments.  Ribandsj  caps^  and  stock- 
ings are  made  at  Valdemoro,  in  New  Castile. 

Woollen  carpets  are  woven  at  Cuen9a  in  New  Castile. 

Bands  for  woollen  caps  are  made  at  Aulot  in  Catalonia, 
where  the  number  of  looms  for  weaving  them  amounts  to 
fifty. 

Woollen  stockings  are  made  at  Aulot>  ArenSj  Vich>  and  at 
the  convent  of  Gironne  in  Catalonia ;  at  Jaca,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cinco  Villa  in  Aragon  ;  and  at  Burgos  in  Old  Castile. 
At  Aulot,  by  estimation  there  are  four  hundred  frames ;  and 
the  quantity  manufactured  annually  at  Jaca  is  sufficient  to 
allow  the  exportation  of  about  seven  hundred  dozen  pairs;  the 
number  of  stockings  woven  at  Burgos  is  very  considerable; 
and  the  city  of  Vich  alone  produces  annually  twenty-four 
thousand  pairs. 

Blankets  are  woven  at  Barcelona,  at  Saragossa,  at  Poebla  de 
Palencia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  and  at  Bui^os  in-  Old  Cas- 
tile 
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tile.  The  looms  are  very  numer^uf  at  Barcelona  >  bat  they 
are  not  collected  in  ftctories,  and  the  quantity  of  blankets 
made  ia  considerable.  A  few  are  woven  at  Saragossa^  bat  the 
consamptlon  of  wool  th^re  does  not  annaally  amount  to  more 
dum  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  quintals.  The  blankets  of 
Pfdencia  are  the  finest  and  most  esteemeO  $  but  the  duty  to 
which  they  are  subject  prevents  any  extension  of  their  fabrica- 
tion:  yet  the  average  quantity  annually  made  is  .about 
sixty-three  thousand^  ^hich  sold  at  thirty  reals  each,  seven 
livres  six  sols  tournois,  six  shillings  and  one  penny^  produces 
2^190,000  reals,  542,500  livres  touraois,  (2^,354L  3s.  4d,) 

Burgos  has  twelire  factories.   A  few  bouracans  (coarse  cam- 
lets) and  camlets  are  made  at  VaUadolid,  in  Old  Castile  1  cam- 
lets at  Rio  Seco  in  thekingdom  of  Leon ;  in  the  district  of  Jaca 
*  in  Aragon ;  and  at  Alcoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  but 
the  quantity  manufactured  at  those  places  is  not  very  large. 

Tammies  are  manufactured  at  Valladolid  and  Manresa  in 
Catalonia ;  at  Cueni^a,  at  Rio  Seco,  and  at  Puebla  de  Palencia 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  >  at  Biescas,  at  Jaca,  and  the  environs 
of  that  city,  in  Aragon.  The  manufactory  is  of  a  very  con- 
fined nature  at  Valladolid :  at  Jaca  there  are  twenty-five  looms, 
which  annually  produce  about  twelve  hundred  pieces  each,  in 
length  one  hundred  varas,*  seventy  ells,  ninety-one  English 
yards.  Biescas  has  sixty  looms,  though  it  does  not  annually 
produce  more  than  seven  hundred  pieces  of  the  same  length. 
At  Manresa  are  fi)ur  factories ;  and  the  annual  produce  of  the 
manu&ctures  of  Puebla  de  Palencia  is  estimated  at  one  million 
of  reals,  250,000  livres  toumois  (10,416/.  13«.  4d.  per  annum.) 
The  manufactories  of  baize,  flannel,  swandowns,  druggets, 
and  other  coarse  or  common  woollen  stufi^,  are  very  numerous. 
They  are  established  at  Jimquera  and  Ronda,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada;  at  Campo  de  Criptana  in  la  Mancha  $  atSegovia» 
and  at  Burgos  j  at  Ubeda  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen ;  at  Graza* 

*  The  vara^  cloth  measure,  is  in  proportion  to  the  English  3rard,  at 
100,88,  to  100 :  the  rara  contisu  of  305>9&  lines,  and  the  English  yard  of 
483 :  hence  results  the  following  equation,  3ii3,a»  « 1 00  »  433.  Dnboet's 
Elements  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  tab.  8w— T. 
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lema  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville;  at  Escoray  in  Biscay j  at 
Estela  in  Navarre  -,  at  Albancbel,  and  Bejar  in  Estremadura; 
at  Enguera^  and  Aicoy  in  Valencia ;  at  Gaadalaxara^  Toledo^ 
Cuen9a4  Gascuena,  and  Signanza  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Cas* 
tile }  at  Rio  Seco,  Puebla  de  Paleucia,  and  Zamora  in  the  king- 
dom of  Leon;  at  Hinojosa^  Alde«j  del  Rio,  Bujulance,  and  in 
the  villages  known  under  the  denomination  of  los  Pedroches^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova ;  at  Aulot^  Gironne^  Tarrassa,  Ca« 
pelladas,  Centellas,  Urgel,  SabadeH,  Camprodon,  Solsono, 
Cardona^  and  Vich^  in  Catalonia ;  at  Terrienta  Moscardon, 
Frias^  Unares,  Cantnoieja,  Vlllaroya,  Alcala^  Rnbielos,  Mos- 
queruola,  Mora^  Jaca^  and  the  surrounding  district^  Saragossa, 
Epila,  Belchite;  Tarazona,  Colcena^  Huesca^  Balbastro^  Uijar^ 
in  Partido  de  Cinco  \  illas,  and  in  that  of  Benavarra  in  Aragon. 
In  a  general  point  of  view  the  manufactures  at  the  above* 
named  places  are  not  very  considerable ;  those  of  Aragon,  al- 
though numerous^  scarcely  use  six  thousand  quintals  of  woq1« 
At  Guadalaxara  there  are  about  sixty  looms ;  at  Toledo  four 
or  five  -,  at  Gascuena  forty.  The  greater  part  of  the  looms 
also  are  individually  dispersed,  and  not  collected  in  factories. 
La  Puebla  de  Palencia  manufactures  annually  about  five  thou- 
sand pieces  of  flannel,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is  1,610,559 
reals,  404,1 87  livres  tournois,  (18,841/.  2s.  6d) 
^  Ratteens  are  made  at  Aulot  in  Catalonia ;  Brihuega,  and 
Guadalaxara,  in  New  Castile*  But  those  of  Guadalaxara  are 
the  most  esteemed. 

The  manufactories  of  coarse  cloths  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  woollen  articles  above  described.  They  ace  es- 
tablished at  Estella,  in  Navarre;  at  Escoray  in  Biscay;  at 
Grazalema  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville;  atBegar  in  Estrema- 
dura ;  at  BujaJance,  Aldea^del  rio,  and  Hinqjosa,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova;  at  Toledo,  Brihuega,  and  Chincoa  in  New  Cas- 
tile ;  at  Villalta,  Ajufrin,  and  Chiolano  in  the  Campo  de  Mun- 
tiel  in  la  Ma.ncha;  at  Bocayrenta^  Ontinenta,  Enguera,  Mo- 
rella,  and  Alcoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  at  Aulot,  Gironne, 
Terrassa^  Capelladas^  Centellas^  Urge!,  Espaicraguera,  Saba4(&ll, 
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Camprodon,  Cardaiw,  Salsona,  and  Vich  in  Catalonia  5  at  Bur- 
gos, and  St.  Domingo  de  la  Calzada,  in  Old  Castile  >  at  Al- 
barazin,  Saragossa,  Epila,  BdchitcTarazona,  Huesca>  Calccna 
and  Balbastro  in  the  district  of  Cincovillas  in  Aragon. 

Upontbeaverage  about  seven  hundred  pieces  of  seconddoths 
aretDadeannuallyatValdeporoand  Albarazin.  Superfine  cloths 
are  also  manufactured  at  Alcoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ^ 
atXerrassajn  Catalonia;  atGuadalaxara,  Segovia, and Brihuega, 
in  New  Castile ;  at  Bejar  in  Estremadura^  and  at  Ezcoraj  in 
Biscay.  The  cloths  manufactured  at  Alcoy  are  of  a  firm  tex* 
ture^  andreceitre  little  embellishment  from  dressing ;  but  in* 
trinsically  of  the  most  beautiful  quality,  equal  at  least  to  the 
fine  cloths  of  Carcussonna.  Those  of  Terrassa  are  still  more 
superior,  they  nearly  approximate  to  those  made  in  Elbeuf.  At 
Brihuega  a  hundred  looms  are  employed,  and  the  cloth  manu- 
fiictured  there  b  of  a  most  excellent  quality ;  but  the  cloths  of 
Segovia,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Guadalaxara,  are  of  the 
very  finest  quality.  In  the  last  noentioned  city  are  made  the 
superfine  cloths,  called  Vigogna  cloths,  before  described. 

Many  of  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  ahd  other  woollen  stufiTs, 
scattered  over  the  country  and  only  of  private  concern,  are  of 
small  importance  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  because 
they  consume  comparatively  but  a  so^  quantity  of  wool : 
Aragon,  where  they  are  the  most  numerous,  does  not  use  upon 
an  annual  average  more  than  ten  thousand  quintals.  Where 
the  trade  is  carried  on  in  factories  it  becomes  of  greater  con<v 
sideration ;  at  Toledo  are  ten  looms }  at  Guascuena  forty,  at 
Brihuega  a  hundred ;  but  the  trade  at  Guadalaxara  is  much 
more  considerable,  there  are  three  hundred  and  six  looms  for 
weaving^  cloth,  without  reckoning  those  used  in  making  serges. 
At  Bgar  are  forty-five  looms,  which  produce  annually  six  or 
^even  hundred  pieces  of  cloth. 

The  woollen  stufis  febricated  in  Spain  in  general  are  o£ 
very  inferior  quality,  the  wool  being  imperfectly  scoured,  and 
the  dying  so  badly  executed  that  the  colours  are  never  per-^- 
pianent.    This  is  tlie  reason  why  the  clotts,  and  other  wooHgn 
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goods  mannfactared  in  foroign  countries^  are  preferred  to  those 
made  in  Spain.  The  manufactures  of  Guadalajara,  of  Segor 
yia,  Brihuega,  and  of  Ten:a$8a>  should  however  be  excepted 
from  this  reflection,  for  there  the  art  is  id  a  very  improved 
state,  and  the  cloth  got  up  is  of  an  excellent  quality :  yet  the 
fuUing  and  dying  have  not  arrived  there  tp  that  same  degree 
'of  perfection  as  in  France  and  England. 

*  Silk  Manufactures, 

The  making  oi  blond  lace  is  principally  copfined  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Catalonia }  it  is  ^bricated  in  the  villages  upon  the 
sea  coast,  among  others  may  be  mentioned  Arens  del  Mar, 
Pineda,  Calela,  Tosia,  Martorell^  Mataro,  Esparraguera,  and 
particularly  Barcelona,  where  the  naanufacturing  of  this  article 
emj^oys  about  two  thousand  persons.  There  is  no  particular 
manufactory,  but  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  poor  women 
and  children,  who  sell  the  article  at  what  price  they  can  obtain 
for  it. 

At  Almagro,  in  la  Mancha,  there  is  also  a  very  considerate 
iQanufiEictory  of  blond  lace,  which  gives  employment  to  about 
twelte  or  thirteen  hundred  persons. 

Silk  stockings  are  woven  at  Malaga,  Saragossa, Valencia,  and 
in  various  other  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  at  Valde- 
moro,  and  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  in  New  Castile  $  and  in 
diluent  parts  of  Cat^onia^  more  especially  at  Mataro,  Arens 
del  Mar,  and  Barcelona.  The  most  extensive  manufiictory  is 
carried  on  at  the  latter  city,  where  the  number  of  frames 
aoQounts  to  nine  hundred ;  in  the  city  of  Mataro  are  fifty- two ; 
in  Valencia  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  nearly  as  many  in 
Talavera.  The  stockings  made  in  Spain  are  of  a  loose  texture, 
owing  to  the  improper  method  in  which  silk-throwsting  is  con- 
ducted, they  are  badly  dressed  and  worse  glossed :  the  Spanish 
people  themselves  prefer  French  stockings,  and  vsvost  of  those 
manufactured  in  the  country;  are  exported  to  Amesica. 

Ribands  hold  a  distinguished  place  among  the  manu&ctured 
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articles  of  Spain.  Some  few  are  woven  at  JaeD>  Grraoada,  and 
Cordova,  but  more  at  Talavera.  Cadiz  has  but  twenty  riband 
loom6>  Manresa  five  hundred^  Mataro  eighty,  Vich  twenty* 
two,  Requena  two  hundred,  Valencia  four  hundred,  Murcia 
twelve  hundred^  and  Barcelona  nearly  three  thousand.  These 
loom«  are  not  in  factories,  but  individually  dispersed.  The 
Spanish  ribands  are  io^  general  thin  and  flimsy,  have  little  lufi* 
tre,  and  their  colours  are  neither  brilliant  nor  permanent. — 
Bibands  are  made  of  floss-silk  at  Toledo,  where  there  are  about 
twelve  looms,  and  at  Manresa,  where  is  a  greater  number. 

S3k  tafleties,  serges,  and  other  articles,  such  as  common 
and  figured  satins,  damasks,  plain  and  flowered  velvets,  are 
made  at  Jaen,  Granada*  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  the  adjacent 
villages ;  at  Malaga,  Saragossa,  Toledo,  Requena,  Talavera  de 
la  Reyna,  Matara,  Manresa,  Cardona,  and  Barcelona.  The 
silk  trade  of  Jaen  and  Granada  is  at  present  in  a  very  languish- 
ing state  j  the  manufiicture  of  Murcia  is  dwindled  to  a  few 
individual  looms  -,  at  Toledo  are  fifity  looms,  fifty  at  Mataro, 
forty  at  Malaga,  six  hundred  at  Requena,  four  hundred  at . 
Talavera,  which  consume  annually  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  silk  $  five  hundred  at  Barcelona,  which  annually 
manufacture,  in  conjuction  with  those  of  Cardona  and  Man« 
resa,  about  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silk ;  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  are  two  hundred  and 
forty* two  looms,  which  annually  use  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  silk ;  and  in  the  city  of  Valencia  are  three 
thousand,  whose  annual  demand  of  silk  is  eight  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds ;  and  twenty-two  thousand  persons  are  employed 
in  the  trade.  In  Saragossa  are  sixty  looms,  which  consume 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  silk ;  but  tafieties  only  are  manu^ 
factured  there.  The  cities  of  Toledo  and  Talavera  de  la 
Reyna  are  the  only  places  where  the  looms  are  collected  to- 
gether in  factories ;  in  all  other  places  they  are  separated,  an4 
are  found  individually  at  the  houses  of  the  respective  weavers. 
A  greater  portion  of  the  silks  madMfactured  in  Spain  are 
^out  and  excellent,  but  they  are  destitutt  of  the  brilliancy  ob- 
servable 
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acrvable  in  French  silks.  The  damasks  made  at  Valencia  arc 
extremely  beautiful,  and  in  that  city  they  excel  in  the  art  of 
mixing  silk  and  mohair,  and  produce  mohair  stuffs,  which  ap- 
pear superior  to  those  of  France  and  England. 

Quantities  of  silk  handkerchiefs  and  bands  are  manufactured 
at  Reus,  Manresa,  and  Barcelona,  Reus  had  ^ve  hundred 
looms,  and  Manresa  six  hundred,  and  annually  made  sixty 
thousand  dozen  handkerchiefs;  and  Barcelona  a  much  larger 
quantity. 

At  Barcelona  is  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of  white, 
coloured,  plain,  and  'figured  gauzes. 

The  art  of  silk-throwsting  tends  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  silk  manufactures  in  Spain.  Machines  also  invented 
in  other  countries  have  been  adopted,  and  in  many  places  pro- 
fitable changes  and  corrections  have  taken  place  in  the  trade. 
Silk  b  principally  thrbwn.at  Priego,  Toledo  in  Andalusia ;  at 
Murcia  in  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name  >  at  Cervera  near 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna  in  New  Castile;  at  Valencia,  at  Milanesa 
near  that  city,  at  Gandia,  San  Felippe,  and  at  Carcajente  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  silk-throwsters,  who  work  at 
their  own  houses,  and  are  paid  in  the  great,  that  is,  according 
i  to  the  quantity  of  work  they  perform,  are  very  numerous  in 
Murcia ;  but  they  perform  the  business  there  in  a  very  slo- 
venly way ;  in  the  city  of  Murcia  a  factory  is  established,  where 
silk  is  thrown  in  an  excellent  manner  by  means  of  an  inge- 
nious machine,  which  has  been  already  described.  The  esta* 
blishment  is  a  very  important  one,  and  well  conducted  at 
Milanesa.  At  Cer%'era  are  a  dozen  silk-mills,  each  having  four 
large  dividers,  and  six  machines  for  doubling  and  twisting ;  by 
which  seven  thousand  and  seventy-two  threads  are  divided^ 
doubled,  and  twisted  at  the  same  time. 


Manufactutu  of  Gold  and  Silver  Lace. 

Gold  and  silver  laced  stuffs,  and  velvets  of  all  colour^  broi 
^aded  and  flowered  with  the  same  metals,  are  made  at  Toledo, 
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Barcelona,  Valencia,  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  $  and  die  roaoa^ 
£u:ture  at  the  last-named  city  annually  consumes  four  tboa- 
tand  marks  of  silver,  and  seventy  marks  of  gcAd. 

At  Barcelona,  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  and  Vakncia,  are  aim 
manufactured  gold  and  silver  edgings^  lace,  and  fringe,  thou^ 
no^  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  the  demands  of  Spain  i 
and  the  gold  is  very  badly  prepared,  having  too  red  a  cast. 

Maniifactures  of  Hempen  and  Linen  Clotk, 

The  £ibrication  of  linen  doth  is  far  from  having  arrived  at  m 
very  improved  state  in  Spain;  there  are  only  two  very  const- 
derable  manufactories  of  this  kind.  Linen  is  generally  made 
in  the  towns,  villages,  and  country  places^  by  what  are  called 
custom  weavers,  that  is^  such  as  either  weave  the  yam  sent 
them  at  a  certain  price  per  yard,  or  travel  about  for  that  pur- 
pose 5  and  the  cloth  is  generally  of  a  coarse  and  common  kind, 
or  what  is  termedycrm/j^  cloth:  part  of  it  is  used  by  the  per- 
sons who  spin  the  thread,  and  part  is>  sold  by  the  country  wo- 
men in  the  different  market  towns. 

Such  kind  of  cloths  is  made  in  many  villages  in  New 
Castile  5  at  Burgos  in  Old  Castile  $  at  Onate  in  Gulpuzcoa;  at 
Aviles  and  Gijon  in  the  Asturias ;  at  Murcia,  Alroanza,  Vil- 
lena,  and  in  some  few  villages  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  at 
Valencia,  Alicant,  Torrenta,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  and  San 
Felippe  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  in  various  places  in  Ara- 
gon  J  in  the  convent  of  Gironne,  Agramunt,  Banolas,  Capd- 
hdas,  Cardona,  Mataro,  and  Vich  in  Catalonia.  San  Fdippe 
is  the  place  where  the  most  are  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. The  manufacturing  of  these  cloths  occupies  a  small  por* 
tion  of  commerce  J  at  Vich  the  annual  consumption  of  hemp 
is  nine  thousand  quintals,  8653  cwt.  of  hemp,  and  three  thou- 
sand quintals,  2684  i  cwt.  of  flax.  Tlie  weavers  of  Aragon, 
upon  an  annual  average,  use  four  thousand  quintals^  3446  cwt* 
of  flax,  and  ten  thousand  quintals,  903 1|  cwt.  of  hemp. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  cloths  of  all  descriptions  is  mado 
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in  Gaiicia  j  and  some  mann&ctored  there  are  of  a  most  excel- 
lent quality.  Much  is  made  in  the  diocese  of  Tuy,  at  Coruna, 
Allaris,  Ribadeo,  and  in  the  convent  of  Sant-Iago.  The  esti- 
mated  quantity  oi  cloth  mannfifictured  in  the  above  named 
province  amounts  annually  to  five  millions^  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  varas,  about  5,090,091  yards,  of  whicheight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  thousand  varas,  7880,;3  yards,  are  export- 
ed to  America}  nineteen  hundred  thousand,  174,312  yards,  are 
sent  to  the  two  Castiles,  and  the  remainder  is  for  home  con« 
sumption.  These  are  cloths  of  two  sorts,  coarse  and  fine,  and 
the  latter  resemble  the  kind  of  cloth  brought  from  Flanders 
and  Westphalia. 

This  manufacture  has  lately  been  established  in  the  Asturias, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  doth  is  now  made  at  several 
places  in  that  province,  especially  at  Oviedo. 

In  New  Castile  are  two  manufiictories  of  linen  cloth,  one 
at  Akazar  de  Toledo,  and  the  other  at  St.  Ildefonzo;  the 
jEnrmer  has  ten  looms,  mKlthe  latter,  which  was  established 
by  the  king  in  the  year  1 782,  employs  twenty  looms,  and  has 
a  large  machine  for  washing  and  pressing  the  cloths. 

A  great  quantity  of  table*linen  is  made  in  ^those  places 
where  the  linen  manufacture  is  established  3  but  none  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  That  made  at  Barcelona  is  however  excellent, 
and  Coruna  imports  more  than  any  other  place.  The  linen 
manufacture  consists  of  three  kinds  of  cloth,  of  very  different 
qualities  and  prices.  A  complete  service  of  table  cloths, 
towels,  &c.  of  the  first  class,  sells  for  six  hundred  and  twenty 
reals,  one  hundred  fifty-five  livres  toumois  (61.  1 5s.  10d.)j  a 
service  of  the  second  class  costs  four  hundred  reals>  one  hun«* 
dred  livres  toumois,  (4/.  3s.  4d,)  ^  of  the  third  class,  which,  in 
point  of  quality  is  the  same  as  the  second,  but  the  towels  are 
shorter,  brings  three  hundred  and  twenty  reals,  eighty  livres 
'  toumois,  (3/.  6s.  Sd,) 

Cordage  and  cables  for  maritime  purposes  are  manufactured 

.  in  the  three   marine  departments,  Ferrol,  Carthagena,  and 

Cadiz>  and  also  St.  Sebastian  inGuipuzcoa}  at  Sant  Anderoin 
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Biscay  j  at  CoruiTa  in  Galicia;  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana>  Grao» 
and  Valencia.  Sail-cloth  is  also  made  in  the  three  naval  depart* 
ments^  and  at  Grao  and  Castellon  de  la  I^ana^  in  the  kingdom 
o^  Valencia;  and  at  Mataro  in  Catalonia. 

Quantities  of  tliread  stockings  are  woven  at  Barcelona  and 
other  places  in  Catalonia;  but  they  are  of  an  inferior  quality* 
Some  also  are  manufactured  at  Valdemoro  in  New  Castile; 
at  Corun  a  siiL  frames  are  established  by  the  merchants  of  that 
place  as  a  kind  of  charitable  factory,  and  two  reals  de  veUon, 
or  ten  sous  toumois,  five  pence,  are  daily  given  to  every  work* 
man  i  and  much  thread  is  made  in  other  parts  df  Galicia :  thd 
district  of  Bayonne  alone  manufactures  annually  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dozen  pair  of  stockings. 

Various  other  articles  composed  of  linen  thread  are  manu- 
factured in  difierent  places  3  as  nets  for  the  hair  at  Barcelona  ; 
laces  at  Barcelona^  Pineda,  Malgrat,  San  Celoni,  Tosa,  Calella, 
Canet,  Arens,  San  Pol,  Mataro,  Martorell>  and  Esparraguera  la 
Catalonia ;  ribands  are  made  at  Valdemora  in  New  Castile;  at 
Coruna,  Ribadeo,  Sant-Iago,  Mondoneda,  and  in  some  villages 
lying  between  Sant-Iago,  and  Pedron  in  Galicia ;  at  Oviedd 
in  the  Asturias;  and  at  Barcelona.  This  business  also  fur« 
nishes  general  employment  for  the  women  and  children  in  Ca- 
talonia and  Galicia;  and  the  manufacture  in  the  city  of  Bar* 
celona  ^one  employs  twelve  thousand  persons. 

Three  schools  for  spinning  hemp  and  flax  were  established 
in  the  year  ^77^  at  Oviedo  in  the  Asturias;  and  at  Ribadeo 
and  Sant-Iago  in  Galicia.  These  establishments,  first  made  at 
the  royal  expence^  were  the  cause  of  much  controversy  among 
many  who  were  unacquainted  with  their  usefulness  and  ad« 
vantage.  ' 

The  patriotic  society  of  Saragossa,  which,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  institution,  turned  its  views  towards  objects  of  uti. 
lity,  took  this  into  consideration.  Spinning  schools  were 
erected  in  a  variety  of  places,  which  miist  be  of  importance  in 
a  country  abounding  with  hemp  and  flax,  and  both  of  thb 
finest  quality;  but  not  contented  to  rest  here,  it  used  every 
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e&rt  to  revive,  to  encourage,  and  to  cany  to  perfection  tl» 
linen  roanufactare;  it  established  a  fund  for  granting  premiums 
to  youths  who  most  lUstinguished  themselves  by  making  im- 
pnivements  in  the  trade,  many  of  which  have  already  been 
distributed  according  to  the  merits  of  the  respective  can* 
didates. 

Cotton  Manvfactureu 

A  considerable  quantity  of  stockings  and  caps  are  woven  in 
Catalonia,  at  Gironne>  Arens,  Vich,  Villanueva,  Tarragona, 
Aulot,.and  Matarb;  the  latter  town  employs  more  than  a  hun- 
dred looms,  and  at  Aulot  there  are  six  hundred.  These  arti* 
des  are  also  manufactured  at  Avila  and  Valdemora  in  Old  and 
New  CastHe. 

Cotton  ribands  are  made  at  Valdemora  in  New  Castile^  and 
more  in  Catalonia,  atManresa,  Reus,  Aulot,  and  Tarragona: 
at  Reus  are  fort}' looms,  at  Mauresa  four  hundred;  at  Tar- 
ragona nine  thousand  pieces  are  annually  manufactured. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  wonderfully  increased 
wkhin  the  last  few  years  in  Spain.  Cottons  of  different  quali- 
ties are  made,  such  as  superfine,  fine,  and  common  cloths  5 
there  are  manufactories  at  Siguenza,  Avila,  Alicant,  and  San 
Lucar  de  Barameda.  Catalonia  is  the  province  where  cottons 
are  principally  made.  There  are  fectories  at  Gironne,  Arens, 
Mataro,  Tosa,  Banulas,  Reus,  Aulot,  and  very  considerable 
ones  at  Barcelona.  A  small  quantity  of  cottons  are  n^ade  at 
Alicant ;  the  manu&cture  at  Avila  occupies  seven  hundred 
Jlpersons;  at  Mataro  are  only  two  looms,  at  Aulot  five,  fourteen 
at  San  Lucar,  ^wo  hundred  and  fifty  at  Reus,  and  at  Barce- 
lona more  than  three  tliousand.  This  letter  city  alone  annu- 
ally manufactures  204,OCO  pieces  of  all  qualities,  amounting 
to  4,45S,000  varas  of  Castile,  2,622,.322  Paris  ells,  about 
4,089,909  yards,  which  sell  tbr35,6lQ,O0Oreals;,  8,857,()CO 
l^vres  tournois,  (368,9.5b/.  1*.  8<7.) 
In  many  of  ftbese  manufactories  are  made  figured  cottons 
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lK>tb  white  and  coloured}  cottoo  velvets  are  made  at  Sao  Lucar 
and  at  Barcelona,  and  in  the  latter  city  also  a  number  of 
nankeens.  The  quantity  of  these  three  kinds  of  stuff,  three 
thousand  pieces,  measuring  208,000  varas,  127,000  elli, 
190|825  3rard8,  which  produce  1,040,000  livres  touniois, 
(45,nO0/.) 

Muslins  are  woven  at  San  Lucar,  Tarragona,  and  Barcelona, 
and  in  the  latter  city  of  superfines  and  fines  are  manufactured 
annually  3/00  pieces  containing  81,400  veras,  47>349  ells, 
73,761  yards,  which  sell  for  2,771  >000  reals,  692,756  livres, 
(28,864/.  4*.  2d,) 

At  Barcelona  and  Reus  are  manufactories  of  light  articles, 
plain,  variegated,  and  flowered  of  divers  colours.  In  two 
factories  at  Barcelona  are  made  counterpanes,  fustians,  cali- 
coes, both  plain  and  figured  cottons^  and  mixed  stuffs  of  thread 
with  cotton,  and  silk  and  cotton. 

The  manufacturing  of  what  are  termed  Indians^  that  is 
pr'mted  cottons,  is  an  article  of  importance  in  Catalonia.  And 
although  the  calico  is  not  very  fine,  the  patterns  are  choice^ 
and  diversified,  but  the  colours  are  seldom  fixed.  Eight  fac- 
tories are  established  at  Igualada,  nine  at  Vich,  twelve  at  Reus, 
fourteen  at  Aulot,  eighteen  at  Mataro,  nineteen  at  Manresa, 
and  four  hundred  at  Barcelona.  Establishments  of  this  kind 
have  also  been  lately  set  up  at  Puerto  santa  Maria,  Xerez, 
and  at  the  isle  of  Leon  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville ;  which  are 
in  a  flourishing  state.  Others  have  recently  been  set  up  at 
Avila,  in  Old  Castile ;  and  at  Santiago  de  Slgras,  in  Galicia« 

In  the  manufacture  of  Indians  at  Barcelona,  the  calicoes 
formerly  used  were  brought  from  a  foreign  country;  but  since 
spinning-schools  have  been  established  in  that  city,  the  home- 
made calicoes  have  been  substituted,  and  few  of  the  manu- 
factories now  use  foreign  calicoes. 

Cotton  spinning  was  introduced  at  Barcelona  in  the  year 
1790,  and  esublishments  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  have  been 
greatly  increased  -,  so  that  there  are  at  present  not  less  than  a^ 
hundred  spinning  flu:tories«  some  of  which  are  rtryconsi- 
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cferable.  This  department  has  recently  been  extended  through 
Catalonia.  At  Aulot  are  two  hundred  spinning  machines,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifly  at  Reus«  Hiere  are  also  two  factoriea 
lor  cotton-spinning  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda* 

Manufactures  of  Hides,  Skins,  upper  and  sole  Leather, 

.  Tanning,  currying,  and  dressing  hides,  skins,  and  all  kinds 

of  leather,  are  very  general  through  Spain.   The  leather  trade  is 

carried  on. 
In  Aragon,  at  Calatayud,  Huesca,  Saragossa,  and  Brea. 

In  Valencia,  at  Elche,  and  Valencia. 

In  Catalonia,  at  VaUs,  Barcelona,  Blanas,  Vich  -,  at  Tortosa 
are  seven  factories^  seven  at  Reus,  and  eight  at  Mataro. 

In  Navarre,  at  Pampeluna. 

In  Guipuzcoa,  at  San  Sebastian. 
'  In  Alava,  at  Salvatiera. 

Iti  Biscay,  at  Marzon,  Castrourdiales,  Campuzano,  and  in 
the  districts  of  Arrigariaga,  of  Begona,  Azna,  Erandio,  San- 
Pedro  Deusto,  and  at  Sant  Andero :  in  these  different  places  are 
twenty  manufactories. 

In  Old  CastUe,  at  Melgar  de  Fermental. 

In  New  Castile,  at  Alcala  de  Herrarez. 

In  Leon,  at  Zamora. 

In  the  Asturias,  at  Gijon,  Oviedo,  and  Cangas  deTineo. 

In  Gralicia,  at  Allariz,  San  Estevande  Pladela,  and  in  the 
space  between  Santiago  and  Ferrol  there  are  fourteen. 

In  Seville,  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda. 

In  Granada,  at  Malaga,  Antequera,  Marbella,  and  Ronda. 

In  Jaen,  at  Alhama. 

In  Estremadura,  at  Zafra  are  three  manufactories. 

In  la  Mancha,  at  Ocana,  and  Compa  de  Criptana. 

There  are  also  some  at  Arevaca  and  Pozuelo. 

The  skins  and  hides  prepared  at  the  two  latter  places  are  in 
great  repute.  The  manufactory  at  Melgar,  which  is  very 
large,  was  established  in  the  year  1771,    Those  of  Saragossa^ 
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Ruesca,  and  Calatajrudj  do  not  together  afford  annnaHy  above 
twenty»five  thousand  dressed  skins ;  while  the  twenty  v^ch 
are  at  Brea  alone  produce  forty  thousand. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  sole  leather  is  mahufiictured  in  tbe 
provinces  of  Aragon  and  Cat&donia.  Ei^bt  hundred  quin:als 
are  annuaQy  tanned  in  Aragon,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifly 
quintals  at  Brea.  Much  more  is  tanned  in  Catalonia.  For 
after  the  supply  of  its  own  consumption,  it  furnishes  annually 
aeven  hundred  thousand  p^ir  of  soles ;  and  further  exports  as 
much  leather  as  produces  four  millions  of  reals,  one  million 
of  livres  tournois,  4i,o66\.  3s.  ^id*  Tlie  sole  leather  of  Cata« 
loDia  is  of  the  very  best  quality.  That  of  Aragon  is  inferioTj 
which  inferiority  is  attributed  to  the  quantity  ofpme  bark  used 
in  the  tanning  process. 

Parchment  and  vellum  are  made  in  Navarre^  and  at  Sara* 
gossa  i  but  these  are  articles  of  trifling  importance. 

A  particular  branch  of  manufacture  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  here,  which  is  sboe^making,  and  this  is  almost  eK* 
clusively  peculiar  to  Catalonia*  In  some  places  of  this  pror 
linc^^  more  especially  at  Barcelona,  a  prodigious  number  of 
shoes  are  made,  which  supply  the  demands  of  the  other  pro^ 
vinoes,  and  quantities  besides  are  exported  to  America :  upon 
the  annual  average  seven  hundred  thousand  pair. 

Paper  Mdntffacture. 

Taper  manu^tures  are  numerous  in  Spab,  though  they 
wfe  nearly  cpnfined  to  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

There  are  none  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  except  one 
in  Old  Castile,  near  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Paular  5  two 
in  New  Castile>  near  Cuen^a ;  one  in  Granada,  at  Arroye  do 
la  Miel  j  and  three  in  Galicia,  at  Francos,  Jubia,  and  Sant 
Julian  de  Armon. 

There  are  paper  manufactories  at  various  places  in  Aragon^ 
atr  Theca,  Castejon,  Calamocha,  Sastricha,  and  Saragossa ;  bo/i 
these  are  very  incondiderable. 
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Those  at  Segorbe*  Banols  San  Fdipe)  Altura,  Ontiniente^ 
Alcox>  Bocayrente  in  the  l^ingdom  of  Valencia,  are  more  ex- 
tensive ;  those  of  Alcoy  employ  forty-eight  naills. 

Catalonia  abounds  with  paper  manufactories ;  the  banks  of  the 
xirer  Noya,  from  Martorell  to  Ignalada,  are  lined  with  rniUs^ 
Some  also  are  situated  at  Capellad,  Alcover,  San  Celoni,  Tor* 
tosa,  Bereyte,  Cenia,  Vails,  Aulot,  and  divers  other  places  of 

I  this  province.  This  department  of  trade  has  of  late  very  much 
incpessed  -,  the  estimated  number  of  mills  in  the  year  177^» 
was  eighty  six,  the  number  was  augmented  to  a  hundred  and 
tvo  in  1 785;  and  at  present  it  ambunts  to  more  than  two 
hundred ;  which  annually  manufacture  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  reams  of  paper. 

The  paper  made  in  most  of  these  places  possesses  little  ei* 
cdlenge  -,  it  is  neither  white,  nor  well  manufactured :  that 
made  in  Catalonia  is  tlie  best. 

t  .  Four  manufactories  of  stained  and  marble  papers  were  es- 
tablished about  the   year  lysO;  one  at  Madrid,  and  three 

''  at  Barcelona:  these  articles  are  principally  designed  for  America; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  equal  to  similar  articles  manufac-* 
lured  in  France. 

Manufacturer  ffCMna  and  Dilf  Ware. 

Manafactories  of  delf-ware  at  Avilez>  Gijpn,  Oviedo,  Navt 
Canis  de  Onis»  in  the  Asturias  ;  at  Segovia  in  Old  CastUe ;  at 
Fuenta  del  Arzobtspo,  and  Tafavera  de  la  Reyna,  in  New  ds- 
tile  j  at  Seville  in  the  kingdom  of  that  name ;  at  Villafelicho 
m  Aragon ;  at  Onda,  Alcora,  and  Manisez,  in  the  kingdom 
bf  Valencia  \  at  Sant  Andero  in  Biscay ;  and  at  Tortosa  m 
Catalonia. 

'  Ihe  manufacture  of  delf^ware  at  Talavenr,  which  obtained 
great  celebrity,  has  fallen  into  decay;  what  is  now  made  there 
being  a  very  common  sort,  and  so  is  that  made  at  Villafelicho. 
The  ware  of  Manisez  is  better  manufactured,  and  of  a  finer 
quality ;  there  are  several  small  potteries,  and  two  of  co^- 
•    •  .  .    derable 
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durable  eictent^  which  employ  seventy  workmen.  The  people 
occupied  in  these  possess  the  art  of  producing  a  gold  bronze 
.c(^our,  which  they  carefully  keep  a  isecret,  never  communi- 
cating it  to  any  person.  But  the  most  important  of  these  pot- 
teries is  the  one  at  Alcora  }  the  d€Qf  of  which  is  tolerably  fine, 
though  not  of  the  first  quality. 

No  china  is  made,  e^tcepc  at  Alcpra  and  Madrid :  that  of 
the  former  place  is  very  common,  and  inconsiderable  as  to 
quantity.  The  china  mantifhctured  at  Madrid  is  beautiful,  and 
without  exaggeration  may  be  considered  as  equalling  that  of 
Sevres.  It  is  a  royal  pottery  j  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
description  of  its  state,  because  admission  to  the  interior  of  the 
manufactory  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Notice  would  have  been  taken  here  of  the  delf  paving-tiles, 
which  are  made  at  Manisez  and  Valencia,  if  it  had  not  already 
been  done. 

Manufacture  of  Brandy, 

Making  brandy  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  states  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Aragpn ;  distilleries  are  found  in  no  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  except  those  of  Estel?,  Sangoesa,  and  Foente 
de  la  Reyna  in  Navarre ;  those  of  Villena  and  Sar  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Murcia  $  and  that  of  Santevedra  in  Galicia :  but  they 
are  very  inconsiderable. 

In  Aragon  tbey  are  numerous, "  at  Torres,  Grans,  Atheca, 
and  in  various  other  places  $  but,  excepting  those  of  Torres, 
none  are  of  much  importance :  at  Grans  are  four« 

There  ane  many  in  Catakmta.  at  Selva,  Canet  de  Mar,  Orens, 
Pineda,  Acella,  Caldb,  Manresa,  Mataro,  Tortosa,  Viltanova, 
Beus,  Agremunt,  Arens  de  Mar,  Vails,  Vilasar,  and  divers 
other  places.  The  quantity  of  spirits  annually  distilled  in  these 
is  about  thir^  thou^nd  pipes. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  is  nearly  an  equal  ?ium- 

*ber  of  distilleries  j   these  are  ft  Torrente,  Liria,  Pedralva, 

Serlea,  Murvi^dro,  Segorbe,  AJtura,  Aldaya,  Cbiva,  QHeria, 
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Benigan!^  Chesta,  andOntinientein  the  lordship  of  Carlet>  kt. 
The  qoiantky  of  spirits  made  on  the  annoal  average  amoaots 
to  aboat  fi^e  or  six  hundred  cantaras,  ^ch  cantara*  containing 
'ten  pints  ^nd  a  half  of  Parisian  measore,  fdur  gallons  W  of 
Englbh  ^Ine  ro^otd. 

Bradttg  Beer. 

The  number  of  English  people^  who  occasionally  visit,  or  re- 
side in  Spain,  have  introduced  the  use  of  beer  as  a  beverage  ia 
some  maritime  parts  of  Biscay.  From  this  custom  has  resulted 
anewbranchof  manu&cture:  four  breweries  have  been  es- 
tablished at  Sant  Andero,  and  recently  one  has  been  erected  at 
Madrid.  .        ' 

Mamtfacture  nf  AqtuforiU. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  aquafortis  manu£EK:tory  in 
Spaing  which  is  at  Manresa  in  Catalonia. 

Manufacture  ^Saii  of  Lead,  f 

Two  manufabtories  fbr  pf-eparhig  Salt  <if  lead  have  long  bean 
established  at  Manresa  in  Catalonia. 

Manufaefure  ofPe/toter  BuHqhs. 

At  Gtjon  in  the  Asturias  is  a  manu&ctory  of  pewter  X  but- 
tons,  probably^  the  only  one  in  Spain* 

•  The  cantara  wine  measure  of  Spat  A  contains  >»7  cubic  inches,  the  g^- 
Ion  winemetsare  of  Engtand  dsi ;  faenee  resttlts  chb  equation,  94,30* 
I00al0»:  that  it,  the  formeffit,  hi  pioportioatotfae  latter  as  a firactkntt 
part  more  than  as  4  to  1.  The  Valenciaa  cantara^  however*  contains 
only  7  7  5^  cubic  inches.  Dubosfs  Element  of  Commerce,  vol.  fi.  tab.  7.— T. 

f  This  is  the  drug  q^lcd  in  our  different  Pharmacopoeias  Sacchanim  Sa* 
tumi,  Lythargyrum  Acetaturo,  itc  Sec  and  which  forms  (he  principal 
ingredient  in  the  celebrated  nostram  called  Goulard's  Lotion.-«T. 

%  This  is  a  mixed  metal,  containing  a  lacge  portion  of  tio,"mttd  isb^ 
in  France  and  Spaiii  a  very  diffiertist  composition  to  wtiat  is  Inoini  nadit 
the  denomination  of  frwhr  in  £agland.— T. 
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Fin  Manvfactures. 

Pins  are  manufactured  in  many  towns  of  Spain.  They  aire 
in  general  noade  by  indiv  idua}  or  isolated  workmen :  but  there 
are  two  very  considerable  numufectories  at  Corunna  in  Galicia* 

Manufqctures  of  Iron,  Copper,  and  Brass. 

The  principal  iron  factories  and  forges  of  Spain  are  in  Cata* 
Ionia,  Aragon,  the  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  and  in  the  As- 
turias.  Eleven  are  enunaerated  in  the  Asturiasj  fifleen  in 
Guipuscoa,  sixteen  in  Biscay  proper;  which  manu^ccure  an- 
nually about  one  hundred  thousand  quintals,  g6,i53l  cwt.  of 
ixouj  twenty-five  in  the  district  of  Sant  Andero  alone, which  an- 
nually produce  twenty-four  thousand  quintals,  23,075|cwt.  of 
iron.  The  principal  forges  of  Aragon  are  those  of  San  Pedro 
in  the  territory  of  Albarrazin,  Origuela,  Xea,  Torres,  and 
Tormon ;  in  each  district  there  is^  on  an  annual  average,  manu- 
factured about  two  thousand  five  hundred  quintals,  2483|  cwt. 
of  iron. 

Biscay  might  have  a  far  greater  numl?er  of  forges,  or  at  least 
it  might  greatly  improve  those  which  it  possesses.  This  pro- 
vince contains  numerous  iron  mines,  that  of  Somosostros,  more 
especially,  is  very  prolific,  iumishiog  an  abiuulance  of  ore  and 
of  an  excellent  quality  j  but  it  is  common  to  the  whole  world.—- 
Every  person  may  dig  there,  take  whatever  qnaiftity  he 
chooses,  sell  it  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  or  send  it  where  he 
pleases:  the  greater  portion  of  tbft  ore  from  this  mine  is  sent 
into  the  adjoining  provioeea.  The  largest  forge  in  Guipuscpa 
tsihatof  Aspeitoa.  This  cooDtryata  former  period  ha#  been 
so  filled  with  forges,  that  the  forests  which  once  covered  it 
are  nearly  destroyed.  Not  any  of  the  best  conducted  forget 
of  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuscoa,  yield  the  proprietors  abov« 
fixwa  300  docatt,.  &i5  livres  tourpois,  34 1.  7h^^\  to  600 
dttesits,  i&75  liyret  toumoisi^  lyih  ^.  IQd-  annual  pr^t;^ 
while  the  prc^ts  of  those  in  Aragon  are  nearly  double :  the 
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first,  on  an  average^  do  not  produce  a  thousand  quintals,  gd^ 
cwf*  of  iron  each  -,  while  the  last  fabricate  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  2403|  cwt. 

Spain  has  al^  numerous  iron  mills.  There  are  totmy  near 
Ti)losa  J  twelve  in  Biscay  j  forty-eight  in  the  Asturias ; .  andooe 
in  New  Castile^  These  equally  manufacture  iron  and  copper; 
those  in  the  Asturias  are  thus  appropriated — two  for  copper, 
nine  for  bar-iron,  and  thirty-seven  for  the  nail  trade. 

Iron  founderies 'are established  at  Egui  in  Navarre;  Ren- 
teria  in  Guipuscoa,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Oviedo,  and  Sant 
Jago  de  Sargadelos,  in  the  Asturias. 

Steel  is  manufactured  at  Utrillos  in  Aragon,  but  in  no  very 
considerable  quantity. 

Locks  and  various  fron  utensils  are  made  in  divers  places. 
Lock- smiths  are  numerous  at  Vega  de  Ribadeo  in  Graiicia,  at 
Helgoivar  in  Biscay,  at  Vergera  in  Guipuscoa ;  at  Solsona,  and 
Cardona  in  Catalonia.  Different  kinds  of  iron  goods  are  manu* 
factured  at  Vergera,  Solsona,  and  Cardona.  The  articles  made 
of  iron  and  steel  at  Solsona  are  in  high  estimation,  notwith- 
standing they  are  destitute  of  taste  and  elegance,  badly  finiKhed, 
and  worse  polished ;  and  can  by  no  means  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  similar  articles  introduced  from  other  countries. 

Cutlery  goods  are  also  manufactured  at  Solsona  and  Car<» 
dona  in  Catalonia ;  at  Moi-a  in  New  Castile ;  and  at  Albacete 
in  Murcia. 

The  cutlery  of  Solsona  is  in  great  repute;  but  the  largest 
quantity  is  made  at  Albacete.  In  the  latter  place  a'ra  about 
twenty-eight  working  cutlers,  each  of  whom  employs  five  or 
six  journeymen,  who  respectively  maoufiicture  annually  six  or 
aeven  thousand  pieces,  amobnting  in  the  whole  to  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pieces. 

Shears,  fur  the  use  of  the  cloathing  trade,  are  particularly 
iDlnufkctured  at  Monistrol^  and  Aulot  in  Catalonia. 

Copper  manufactories,  especially  for  makings  furnaces*, 
kettles^  Ire.  of  all  siees^  are  estal^ished  at  Sant  JagQ  dc  &ixg^-» 
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•idos  'm  GdTicia ;  at  Tolosa  ia  Gaipuscoa ;  and  at  Bahnus^ 

in  Biscay  5  at  the  latter  place  are  fourteen  factories. 

*  A  manufactory  of  steel  and  brass  needles^  and  brass  nalK 

has  recently  been  introduced  into  Valencia^  and  also  into 

Catalonia. 

Manufaciures  of  Glass,  Mirrors,  JfC, 

in  Catalonia  are  two  glass-houses,  but  the  glass  blown  in 
them  is  dark,  and  destitute  of  lustre.  Aragon  has  four,  one 
Ht  Altaman,  one  at  Penal  mas,  one  at  Utrillas,  and  one  at 
Jaulin,  which  is  the  largest?  but  the  quality  of  the  glass  is 
not  superior  to  that  of  Catalonia  :  the  glass-house  at  Utrilla^ 
produces  both  flint  and  common  glass.  Glass-houses  are  alto 
established  at  Pajarejo  and  at  Recuenco  in  Castile,  which 
manufacture  the  most  beautifully  white  and  transparent  glasft. 
The  one  at  Sant  Ildefonso  is  the  largest  of  any,  where  excel- 
lent bottles  are  made,  and  articles  of  flint  glass,  which  are  in- 
geniously cut.  At  Barcelona  is  a  manufactory  of  window 
glass  in  sheets  of  different  sizes;  some  run  forty  inches  by 
thirty- six. 

The  beautiful  manufacture  of  mirrors  at  Sant  Ildefonso  has 
been  already  noticed. 

Smp  Manufacture, 

Two  kinds  of  soap  are  made  in  Spain  3  one  is  sof^,  and  of  a 
brown  colour;  th^  other  is  bard  in  bricks,  white,  and  mar- 
bled :  the  first  kind  is  used  for  washing,  the  second  both  for 
washing  and  the  use  of  the  toilet. 

Inferior  soap  is  manufactured  in  different  places  of  Aragon  j 
at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  in  New  Castile,  wher«  are  six  manu- 
factories; in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia ;  and  there  are  four  manufactories  at  Tortosa  in 
Catalonia. 

Hard  soap  is  manufactured  at  Ocaua,  in  la  Mancha ;  at  Anlot, 
Mataro,  Tortosa,  Villanova,  in  Catalonia;  at  Villena,  and  Miw:- 
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^a,  in  (be  kth^dom  of  Mnrcia ;  at  San  Lucar  and  Br^tte  in  tlie 
Kingdom  of  Seville ;  at  Alcoy^  and  Elche^  in  that  of  Valencki^ 
axld  at  Ontigola  In  New  Castile :  Mataro  baa  two  manofiK:* 
tories^  Elche  two»  Tortosa  ooe^  and  Ocsiaa  four. 


Manvfaciurt  rfHati, 

Hats  are  made  iq  a  variety  of  places,  at  Madrid^  Gnada* 
laxara,  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  in  New  Castile  5  at  Palencla 
JSamora  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon ;  and  Zafra  and  Badajoz  in 
Estremadura ;  at  Seville,  Cordova,  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda 
in  Seville  j  at  Coronna,  Vigo,  Pontevedra,  Sant  lago,  and  Toy 
in  Gallcia ;  at  Oviedo  and  Gijon  in  the  Asturias  ;  and  at  Bar- 
celona and  Manresa  :  at  Pontevedra,  Zafra^  and  Manresa  are 
two  ^ctories,  thrf^  at  Sant  Jago  and  Madrid,  four  at  Barce- 
lona, and  five  at  Corunna :  but  the  best  hats  are  made  at 
Badajoz. 

Manufactures  far  Mantime  Purposes, 

The  manu&ctures  of  sail  clotb  and  naval  cordage  have  been 
pr^evioiisly  noticed,  it  remains  to  mention  that  of  anchors.  In 
Guiputcoa  there  are  fourteen  anchor^smith  factories,  and  more 
at  Heroani,  Araxubia,  Pineda  Mulgrat,  Sal  Pol,  Calella,  Areas 
de  Mar  in  Catalonia  i  it  Ampuero  in  the  canton  of  Anteiglesia 
de  Begona^  and  other  places  of  Biscay  3  and  in  each  of  the 
three  marine  departments,  Ferrol^  Cadis,  and  Carthagena, 

ilanufaciures  qfAmn  and  AmmwiUlon, 

Saltpetre  it  an  important  article  in  Spanish  manuftcturet. 
It  it  made  on  an  extensive  scale  almost  every  where  on  the 
)ting*8  account  The  largest  manufactories  are  at  Almeria, 
-  Granada,  Motril,  Anover,  Madrid,  Pedronera  Tembleque,  Al- 
easar  de  San  Juan,  Murcia  and  Agramont.  Those  of  New 
Castile,  la  Mancbaj  and  Mnrcia^  have  been  before  noticed  1 
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tbe  saltpetre  made  at  Almerla  undergoes  there  only  the  fint 
preparation,  it  is  then  sent  to  Granada,  where  It  is  refined  bf 
the  process  of  crystalization,  without  the  use  of  fixed  alkali. 

Gunpowder  is  also  made  on  government  account.  There 
are  powder  mills  at  Granada,  Murcia,  Alcazar  de  San  Jnao^ 
Manresa  and  ViUafeliche :  the  manufactory  at  the  last  [^os 
is  very  considerable,  it  keeps  sevoity  mills  in  constant  employ. 

The  kiBg  had  two  manufactories  of  bullets  and  shells  at 
Egui  in  Navarre ;  and  at  San  Sebastian  de  la  Muga  in  Cata- 
lonia, upon  the  frontiers  of  Prance :  these  were  beautiful  and 
extensive  establishments }  but  they  were  entirely  destroyed  ia 
the  year  1 794.  The  manufactures  were  removed  to  Sant  Jago 
de  Sargadelos  in  Galicia ;  and  to  Cantajo  de  Grado  in  the  As- 
torias;  where  they  are  at  present  established,  lliere  are 
other  similar  manufiictories  at  Lierganos  and  Cabada  in  Biscay* 
which  are  also  conducted  on  the  king's  account. 

Finished  arms,  such  as  swords,  sabres,  hangers,  or  huiidng 
fwords,  and  bayonets  are  made  at  Toledo  and  Barcelona :  the 
Uades  forged  in  the  former  city  are  of  an  excellent  temper. 
A  little  sword  cutlery  is  a  so  carried  on  at  Tolosa  in  Guipuscoa* 

fire  arms,  such  as  fusees,  musquets,  carbines,  and  pistols, 
are  manu^mred  at  Heigoivar,  Eybor,  and  Plasencia  in  Gui- 
puscoa  I  a|  Oviedo,  Barcelona,  Igualada,  and  at  Ripoli ;  the 
arms  made  at  the  latter  city  have  long  had  a  distinguished  re* 
potation.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  gunsmiths  it  is  esti* 
mated  find  employment  in  the  factories  of  Goiposcoa. 

Two  excellent  founderies  for  brass  cannon  are  royal  esta* 
blishments  at  Barcelona  and  Seville  ;  in  the  latter  city  copper 
cannon  are  cast,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by 
M.  Maritz*  Iron  ordnance  arc  made  at  Lierganez,  aiid  Ca- 
vada. 

Manufacture  of  Tobacco. 

There  is  only  one  manufactory  where  tobacco  is  prepared 
in  Spain,  which  is  at  Seville ;  and  forms  a  very  extensive  esta* 
Uishmeut.    The  factory  erected  for  the  purpose  is  an  im- 
mense 
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mehse  huildiag  of  modern  coostraction.  The  busioesa  is  cos* 
^cted  on  the  government  account  ^  and  the  annual  proceeds 
of  pr<^t.  amount  to  about  80,000,000  of  reals,  20,000,000 
Itvres  tournoU,  833,3331.  38.  4d.  The  tobacco  prepared  in 
powder  is  commonly  QaMed  pohilio  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by 
other  nations  Spanuh  snuff.  It  is  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
BrazHs,  the  island  of  Cuba^  and  some  other  Spanish  colonies, 
which  they  use  for  making  snuff;  the  leaves,  when 
dried^  are  reduced  with  facility  into  an  impalpable  powder: 
this  is  mixed  with  a  very  fine  unctuous  reddish  earth,  pure, 
axKl  free  from  sand,  found  in  the  environs  of  Almazarroo,  a 
village  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  upon  the  chain  of  mouii- 
taiQs>  that  extend  towards  the  sea  in  the  viciiuty  of  Cartbageoa. 
This  earth  fixes  the  volatile  particles  of  the  tobacco,  gives  it 
various  shades  of  red  colour,  and  .communicates  to  it  an  unc* 
tuosity  and  delicacy  of  scent ;  properties  very  desirable  in  tbe^ 
preparation  of  olfactory  tobacco  :  the  operations  are  not  very 
complicated  in  this  kind  of  mai>uiacture. 

The  preparation  of  rolled  and  cut  tobacco  not  being  for* 
merly  known  in  Spain,  those  kinds  became  an  article  of  coo^ 
traband  traffic,  so  extensive  as  con^derably  to  injure  the  sale 
of  Spanish  tobacco.  And,  notwithstanding  ihe  unremiiting  n- 
gilance  of  the  government,  and  tlie  various  preventive  oiethods 
:Kk>pted,  the  enormous  penalties  levied  upon  such  as  were  de- 
tected in  the  infringement  of  the  prohibitory  statutes,  and  in 
which  cases  no  mercy  was  shown,  this  fraudulent  trade  had 
increased  to  an  alarmins;  extent:  full  the  moiety  of  Spanish 
populatwm  used  cut  tobacco,  although  constrained  to  purchase 
it  at  a  very  high  price.  The  smugglers  obtained  a  given  quan- 
tity of  the  article  from  the  dealers  in  France  for  thirteen  reals, 
three  livres,  five  sols,  tournois,  two  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
and  sold  it-  to  the  Spaniards  for  forty  reals,  ten  livres,  eight 
shillings  and  four  pence.  No  other  method  could  be  devised  for 
the  prevention  of  this  illicit  trade,  after  many  fruitless  attempts, 
but  the  forming  an  establishment  for  similar  preparations^ 
and  the  first  was  formed  on  govemnjent  jccoimt  about  the. 
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7Mr  1785  w  1*796.  This  article  was  disposed  of  by  pobik 
lale  at  a  fixed  price,  which  at  the  oommencetnent  was  fiur  be« 
low-tliat  obtained  by  the  smugglers  $  bat  still  too  high  above 
(he  selling  price  in  France  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
iirttcle  from  that  country* 

On  government  acconnfalso  a  third  kind  of  tobacco^  pre-* 
pared  for  smoking.  Is  sold;  this  is  composed  of  thin  stripes  of 
the  leaves  rolled  up  in  short  pieces>  which  are  termed  dgarro$i 
they  are  not  prepared  in  Spain,  but  imported  from  the 
American  colonies ;  and  those  brought  from  the  Havanna  are 
most  esteemed.  This  kind  of  tobacco^  in  a  thoroughly  pre** 
pared  state,  costs  the  government  two  reals,  six  sols  tournois^ 
five  pence  per  pound,  and  it  is  again  sold  for  fifty  reals,  twelve 
livres,  six  sols,  ten  shillings  and  five  pence.  There  is  a  pro- 
digious consumption  of  these  cigarros  in  Spain,  and  a  vast 
quantity  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  countries* 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  at  Seville  comprises  two  hun* 
dred  and  two  mills,  which  are  turned  by  three  hundred  horses 
or  mules ;  forty-eight  are  separate,  the  motion  being  isolated ; 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty- four  are  kept  in  oootion  by  twenty- 
nine  machines,  some  of  which  communicate  power  to  two, 
and  others  to  six  mills  each.  The  various  operations  daily 
employ  fourteen  hundred  and  four  persons ;  in  which  number 
are  reckoned  fifty-three  agents,  directors  and  sub-directors, 
fifty-one  in  subaltern  departments,  and  thirteen  hundred  me-* 
chanics.  The  preparation  of  cut  tobacco  occupies  twenty- 
three  mills,  in  which  three  hundred  workmen  are  usually  em- 
ployed. 

Spanish  snuff  costs  government  eight  reals,  two  livres 
tournois,  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  per  pound,  includ- 
ing the  price  of  tobacco  in  leaf,  the  freightage,  commission, 
and  expense  of  preparation ;  and  when  prepared  it  sold  at 
one  time  for  thirty  reals,  seven  livres,  ten  sols  tournois,  six 
shillings  ^d  three  pence  per  pound ;  the  price  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  forty  reals,  ten  livres  tournois,  eight  shillings  and 
four  pence  3  and  it  sells  at  present  at  fifty  reals,  twelve  livres^ 
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ten  Mjk,  too  diiUsDgs  and  five  peooe.    CM  tolMCco»  wkmb 

sIMd*  go¥cninaent  in  abewt  m%  mlt^  HUrij  sols  toorooU  per 

peoftd.  at  €09  time  sold  for  twenty-Hxreak  aixlivres,  tensojb^ 

fire  sbiUiags  and  five  peace^  and  at  present  sella  for  forty^tvo 

realti,  ten  livces^  ten  sols,  eight  shilUngs  and  nine  pence  par 
iKMind. 

Tbis  tobacco  maDufactoiy  does  not  noerely  soppfjr  Spain 
with  the  article,  but  vast  quantities  of  snuff  are  expocte4« 
whicb  finds  a  market  in  different  foreign  countriea.  The  im» 
politic  parsimony  of  government.  In  the  augmentation  of  the 
pricei  has  for  some  years  past  considerably  diminished  this 
profitable  branch  of  commerce  Fearing  it  should  K>ie,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  it  should  gain  less,  by  the  rejection 
of  damaged  tobacco,  which  was  usually  employed,  the  article 
produced  was  consequently  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
price  which  bad  been  thirty  reals,  seven  livres,  ten  sols  tour- 
nois,  six  shillings  and  three  pence,  was  risen  at  the  same  time 
to  forty  reals,  ten  livres,  eight  shilliiigs  and  four  pence,  per 
pound ;  these  twp  causes,  progp-essively  operating,  diminished 
the  demands,  and  greatly  contracted  the  export  trade.  Re- 
cently, however,  tobacco,  if  very  much  damaged,  has  been 
rejected  and  burnt ;  but  the  price  has  not  been  reduced ;  on 
tbe  contrary  it  has  been  advanced  to  foreign  purchasers;  telling 
at  present  for  fifty  reals,  twelve  livres,  ten  sols,  ten  shiUingn 
and  five  pence  per  pound. 

The  net  profit  the  king  of  Spain  derives  from  th»  manu- 
factnre,  after  all  expenses  are  deducted,  amounts  to  about 
eighty  roillions  of  real^,  twenty  millions  of  livres  tournots, 
833,3331.  38.  ^d.  But  this  profit  lately  has  been  much  re> 
daced  since  the  manufactured  tobacco  has  been  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  and  the  advance  taken  place  in  the  price.  Yet 
the  advantages  would  be  much  greater  at  the  present  period, 
if  the  former  plan  were  adopted  of  rejecting  damaged  tobacco, 
and  the  manufactured  article  were  as  formerly  sold  to  foreign- 
ers at  thirty  reals,  seven  livres,  ten  sols,  six  shillings  and  three 
pence  per  pound. 
Spain  purchases  nearly  the  whole  of  the  raw  nj^terial  it 
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maooiactares  of  the  Portuguese^  although  itfe  owb  ocdonies 
produce  tobacco  of  a  roost  exceUent  quality  ^  viz.  in  Mexioo, 
^die  parts  6f  the  Catai^  bot4erl6g  up€to  ^  ooaal,  Lomtiann 
«!id  Trinidad.  Hie  ^xmpltay^^  GuifKiKoa  ^ne  impiorMl 
into  Spain,  during  the  apace  cf  eigltt  years,  ftem  1756  to  ITM^ 
twenty  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  quintals,  21^64 
cwt.$  and  atne  thousand  and  fi%-two  quintals,  870S|'CWt. 
daring  the  space  of  five  years,  from  1769  to  1774  $  sulise* 
quently  to  these  epochs  the  sale  of  Mexican  tobacco  produced 
^Mir  millions  of  piastres,  fifteen  millions  of  livres  toumois, 
625,0001.  in  the  year  1 778  $  and  in  the  year  1 7M,  six  miiliona 
of  piastres,  twenty ^^two^aailions  !five  hundred  tbousand  Uvte^ 
937 ,5001. 

Mamfactwt  of  WkUe  Wax. 

A  bleachery  bf  ttrax  was  establt^hed  ^  Puerto  de  ^anta  Ma- 
ria in  the  kingdom  of  Seville )  but  the  wax  is  very  imperfixtly 
purified,  and  tiadfy1>lelKfaed. 

Mant^actnrt  ofBotaah* 

Amantrtactoryfortnaklng  potash  Was  established  some  yeara 
sidoe  at  Valencia;  and  in  1799  it  continued  hi  a  flourishing 

•Mam^Mcturt  of  inlaid  orvineered  Jrtkle§. 

At  Madrid  is  a  manufactory  of  inlaid  work  in  marbles^ 
which  are  variegated  with  various  devices  in  divers  colours :  it 
beloDgs  to  the  king,  and  has  been  already  noticed* 

Manufacture  of  Tapestry, 

In  the  capital  is  another  manufacture,  which  is  also  eon« 
ducted  wholly  on  the  king's  account,  where  carpets  and 
tapestry,  both  of  high  add  low  value,  are  manufiKtured;  which 
also  hflFve  be^  previously  ^described* 
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Manufacture  of  Flailing  Cards* 

Flayiog  or  hazard  cards  are  oaanufactored  in  various  plaeo^ 
in  Sptain  i  but  the  greatest  nomber  are  made  at  Mackar&vi^ 
pear  Velez-Midaga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada ;  and  the 
manu&ctories  of  that  town  furnish  nearly  the  whcdeconsump- 
.tion  of  the  Spanish  cdontes.  A  number  are  also  made  at 
Aulot  in  Catabnia. 

Manufactui^  of  Articles  made  of  ihe  Aloe. 

The  species  of  aloe  called  the  £arq>ean  doe»  Aloe  dichi^isa, 
18  abundant  in  Spain^  particularly  the  southern  provinces;  from 
the  bark  of  this^  by  a  certain  process^  a  thread  is  obtained^  with 
which  lace  is  made  at  Barcelona,  and  quantities  of  small  twine, 
horses*  traces  and  halters^  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

Manvfacture  of  Articles  made  (fSpattam.        ..■  'a 

One  half  of  Spain  is  covered  with  a  herb  called  spartum, 
from  which  is  prepared  a  thread  manufactured  into  cloth  5  the 
.  principal  manufactory  is  at  Daymiel,  where  It  was  first  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  who  assisted  the  first 
inventor  from  his  privy  purse.  Of  this  are  made  cordage  of 
all  sizes^  carpets,  mats,  coverlids,  shoes^  baskets^  and  a  great 
variety  of  articles  >  which  resist  water  and  friction  better  than 
similar  ones  manufactured  from  hemp :  men,  women,  and 
children^  employ  themselves  in  this  trade,  when  not  more  pro- 
'  fitably  occupied.  The  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  that  of  Mur- 
cia  are  the  provinces  where  this  fabric  is  most  general,  and  m 
them  it  forms  an  object  of  considerable  importance. 

Manufacture  of  Sugar. 

T^he  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
Andalusia  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and 
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eipeciallj  nnder  the  Moorish  dynasty ;  and  the  cultivation  of 
canes  is  still  continued  on  the  side  of  the  province  adjacent  ta 
Granada^  where  tlie  soil  is  excellent^  and  the  fine  temperatum 
of  the  air  'favours  improving  the  plantations  by  occasionally 
importing  fresh  and  vigorous  plants  from  America. 

In  the  tract  of  country  between  Malaga  and  Gibraltar^  thtm 
atill  remain  twelve  sugar  mills;  and  the  canes  cultivated  in 
ihis  part  of  Spain  yield  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  with  thost 
in  the  American  plantations.  The  erection  of  each  mill  costs 
at  least  four  hundred  thousand  reals^  one  hundred  thousand 
livres  toumois,  41 11 1.  3s.  4d.  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar  is  made,  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  method 
0{  makings  and  other  particulars^  have  been  already  detailed.* 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  present  state  of 
manufactures  in  Spain^  and  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  view  is  not  a  flattering  oiTe,  when  com* 
pared  with  the  state  in  which  the  several  branches 
of  productive  industry,  more  especially  many  si- 
milar  manufactures  are  in,  at  present,  both  inFrance 
and  England.  The  mo'cantile  fabrics  of  Spain 
possess  none  of  those  qualities,  which  give  such  a 
pre-eminence  to  the  manufactured  articles  of  the 
two  former  kingdoms.  The  heavy  sums  paid  for 
the  raw  materials,  and  the  great  expense  in  maniu 
facturing,  enhances  the  price  equal  to  that  of 
foreiga  merchandise.  And  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured, so  far  from  allowing  any  exportation  to 
other  countries,  is  not  adequate  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  Spain  and  her  colonies;  so  that  the 
kingdom  is  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  of 

*  Vol.  ii.  Mal»^  and  Gibraltar. 
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manu&ctnred  goods  £rom  Holland,  England, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  Count  de  Campo* 
manez,  in  the  year  1775,  observed  that  eight  mil- 
liods  of  peopk,  beloi^ing  to  theSpanish  monarcbft 
were  clothed  with  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  very  high  price  at  which  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Spain  sell,  arises  from  a  combination  of 
causes*  The  dearness  of  provisions,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  manual  labour,  the  few  hours  workmen 
labour  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  number  of 
holydays  in  which  none  or  very  little  work  is  per- 
formed, the  difEculty  and  high  rate  of  conveyance 
of  articles  used  in  the  manufactories,  from  want  of 
canals,  navigable  rivers,  good  roads,  and  conve* 
nient  carriages ;  and  the  duties  imposed  not  only 
upon  the  raw,  but  also  upon  the  manufactured 
article,  the  continual  restraint  insulting  from  fiscal 
obligation,  the  domiciliary  visits,  the  difficulties 
continually  arising  from  persons  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  customs;  are  all  so  many  obstacles 
which  hinder  the  sale  of  national  manufactures, 
and  consequently  impede  the  progress  of  national 
prosperity. 

Still  if  the  manufacturing  condition  of  Spain  at 
the  present  period  be  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  towards  the  mid- 
die  of  the  eighteienth,  it  will  be  found  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  and  that  it  has  made  in  the  course  of  a 
short  period  a  prodigious  progress.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spain  had 

few 
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few  manufactures,  most  of  the  manufactured  arti* 
cles  it  consumed  were  imported  ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  supplies  in  a  great  measure,  not  only 
its  own  wants,  but  those' of  the  colonies,  and  also 
furnishes  several  parts  of  the  continent  with  many 
of  its  superabundant  articles. 

At  that  period,  as  previously  observed,  a  very 
singular  local  change  happened  in  the  manufac- 
Curing  department;  the  trade  was  suddenly  removed 
from  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  to  those  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Ara- 
gon;  not  only  the  existing  manufactures  were 
increased,  but  new  ones  were  established ;  govern- 
meiu  also  encouraged  them  by  exemptions,  pri* 
vileges,  and  bounties ;  premiums  were  awarded  to 
trade,  many  of  the  duties  were  taken  off;  and 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  were  either  intirely 
prohibited,  or  charged  with  heavy  duties,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  rivaling  thp  manufactures  of  the 
country. 

The  people  se<:onded  the  wishes  and  conduct  of 
their  sovereign,  and  in  many  instances  they  an- 
cicipaCed  the  views  of  government;  instantaneously 
as  it  were  emulation  sprang  up,  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
revived,  and  in  this  rational  and  beneficial  con* 
tention  two  provinces  peculiarly  distinguished 
themselves,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  that  manufactures  would  gra- 
dually increase,  and  that  trade  would  arrive  at  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  perfection  it  could  ever 
attain.     But  experience  has  shewn,  that  the  view 
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was  too  flattering,  and  that  many  obstacles  still 
remain  to  be  removed  before  this  desirable  object 
Can  be  obtained*  ISumerous  impolitic  insUtutioiis^ 
a  variety  of  abuses,  which  time  and  custom  have 
rendered  sacred,  by  being  actually  incorporated 
with  the  administration,  and  the  financial  system, 
dog  and  retard  the  progress  of  manufacturing  im- 
provement. 

The  number  of  petty  schools,  monastic  semi- 
naries, colleges,  and  universities,  very  materially 
contribute  to  diminish  the  number  of  persons,  who 
might  by  their  industry  tend  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  arts  and  manufactures.  These  abuses, 
and  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  them,  have 
been  more  particularly  noticed  in  speaking  upoft 
the  subject  of  agriculture. 

The  multifarious  duties  form  new  chains  to  fetter 
trade.  They  are  in  the  first  instance  suf&ciendy 
heavy  upon  the  raw  material ;  others  are  again 
imposed  upon  the  manufactured  article ;  they  arc 
further  exacted  as  often  as  the  goods  are  disposed 
of  from  hand  to  hand,  from  ihe  grower  or  dealer 
to  the  manufacturer,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
merchant,  from  the  merchant  to  the  retail  trader, 
and  irom  the  rerail  trader  to  the  hawken  The 
diminution  or  total  discontinuance  of  these  duties 
would  be  a  measure  equally  important  with  the 
abrogation  of  the  millones  and  the  alcavala^  which 
attach  to  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  insolence  of  tax  gatherers  and  inspectors, the 
numerous  forms,  and  continual  difficulties,  occm> 
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ling  from  the  ignorance  or  iniquity  of  subaltern 
agents,  waste  much  of  the  manufacturer's  time^ 
and  tend  .greatly  to  perplex  and  disgust  his  mind. 

A  number  of  other  abuses  might  here  be  enu- 
merated, the  suppression  of  which  would  gready 
facilitate  the  developement  of  a  spirited  and  ex- 
tended manufacturing  trade. 
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The  state  of  Spafii^h  tn^ufactures,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century,  will  form  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate clue  to  that  of  copimerce  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. It  was  then  in  a  most  flourishing  condition^ 
and  its  ramifications  extended  to  ^11  parts  of  Eu- 
rope»  The  cities  of  Medina  del  Campo,  Rio  Seco^ 
Burgos,  Segovia,  Toledo,  Ciiien^a,  Gr^najda,  AI* 
meria,  Cordova,  Jaen,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Valen* 
cia,  Ciudad  Real,  and  Sant  Jago,  carried  cjna  viery 
extensive  commerce. 

Almeria,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona^  pushed 
jtheir  commercial  concerns  into  Syria,  Egypt,  Barr 
bary,  and  the  Archipelago.  These  cities  wext 
equally  important,  in  a  mercantile  view,  with  the 
Hanseatic  toyms.  Barcelona  had  a  very  great 
foreign  trade^  after  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  under  the  kings  of  Aragon  ;  it 
equipped  and  maintained  armed  ships  for  the  dor 
fe;nce  of  the  Catalonian  coast  and  the  protection 
pt  its  frade.  It  established  Victories  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river 
Tanais :  kept  a  consul,  who  represented  the 
^ity,  and  who  was  presented  to  Tamerlane  the 
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Great,  itt  the  yMf  139'",  when  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph from  his  military  expedition  into  Muscovy^ 
and  the  Kipzac,  a  country  lying  east  and  west 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  river  Volga. 

The  port  of  Almeria  was  not  less  celebrated 
under  the  Arabs  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies; but  it  began  to  decUne  in  consequence  of 
the  plague^  brought  by  a  vessel  entering  this  port, 
and  which  committed  its  direful  ravages  over  the 
greater  part  of  Spain  in  the  years  \3\S  and  1549 : 
however,  subsequent  to  that  period  it  continued 
in  a  respectable  state :  the  epoch  of  its  annihila- 
tion must  be  attributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors. 

Spain  at  that  period  had  a  large  navy,  and  It$l 
shipping  trade  was  immense.  If  the  account  of 
Thome  Canoy  in  his  ^rte  de  construir  navis,  be  ad- 
mitted, it  possessed  a  thousand  merchant  vessels, 
at  a  time  when  the  European  marine  was  far  less 
extensive  than  it  is  at  present.  The  ships  were 
built  at  the  port,  and  constructed  of  timber  grown 
in  the  vicinity. 

Yet  scarcely  any  part  of  these  large  commercial 
concerns  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards ;  ad- 
dicted to  arms,  they  neglected  trade ;  the  Jews,  who 
do9uneere4  through  the  whole  country,  except  in 
^a^alonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  engrossed 
,4he whole;  while  the  Spaniards  were  either  engaged 
in  war,  or  indulging  themselves  in  a  state  of  peace^ 
the  Moors  conducted  their  agricultural  s^nd  manu^ 
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facturing  concerns^  and  the  Jew»  became  thdt 
merchants  and  bankers. 

Decline  of  Commerce. 

The  expukion  of  the  Jews,  in  the  year  1 493,  de^ 
prived  Spam  of  its  most  active  merchants ;  die  im*» 
politic  measure  gave  such  a  severe  blow  to  cooki 
merce,  that  it  with  difficulty  recovered,  even  aided 
by  the  activity  of  the  Mdors  and  fordgn  industry* 
The  losses  which  agriculture  and  manufiictmrcs 
sustained  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  die  com* 
medcement  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  gave  die 
fatal  stroke ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  BAoors  m 
1614,  the  great  depopulation  of  the  comicry,  the 
general  debility  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  constant 
state  of  warfare  in  which  the  kingdom  was  en- 
gaged, completed  its  destruction.  Commerce  de» 
prived  of  its  active  and  intelligent  agents^  and  ceaB» 
ing  to  be  nourished  by  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
manufactures  instantaneously  disappeared. 

Spain  could  no  longer  boast  of  its  shipping  int 
terest,  ship4milding  was  at  an  end.;  what  few  ships 
it  possessed,  were  purchased  from  foreign  yards^ 
and  its  merchants  were  almost  wholly  foreigners* 
Its  commerce  fell  into  a  passive  state,  and  coose-^ 
quent  decay  and  ruin. 

.  The  establishment  of  the  Algerine  regency  ccmi* 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  accelerate  the  an* 
nibilation  of  conuncrce^    Pirates  from  the  coasts  of 
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BaCrb^y  infested  the  Mediterranean  sea,  who  sdzed 
all  the  Spso^sh  ships  which  sailed  from  the  south-s 
^tn  ports,  and  frequently  made  incursions  on  the 
coast  and  took  off*  numbers  of  Spaniards  captives* 
Spain  was  so  enfeebled  a^  to  be  totally  unable  to 
arenge  her  cause,  or  to  retaliate  on  the  Corsairs^ 
and  alike  madequate  to  defend  commerce  or  tha 
ccost,  the  merchants  could  not  send  a  ship  to  sea^ 
and  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  was  carried  on 
in  foreign  bottoms. 

^  The  government  had  also  adopted  a  system  pe# 
culiarly  calculated  to  paralyze  commerce }  it  had 
restricted  the  colonial  trade  to  enterin<i^  by  one  port 
pnly  on  the  continent.  At  first  Seville  had  the 
exchifiive  privilq^,  but  Cadiz  was  in  possession  of 
it  in  the  year  I7S0.  The  numerous  other  Spanish 
|K>rts  debarred  having  any  dh^ct  connection  with 
ihe  American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies,  their 
commerce  consequently  languished  from  the  iui- 
abiltty  to  use  the  same  exertions,  which  procured 
such  amazing  wealth  for  the  port  of  Cadiz.  The 
last-mentioned  port  sent  a  fleet  to  the  colonies  only 
once  a  year,  afterwards  it  was  divided  into  two. 
Yet  monopoly  rendered  this  branch  of  commerce^ 
bat  of  small  extent,  and  of  little  importance  to  the 
-sxiother  country  f  because  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  opulent  mercantile  houses,  who  prevented  com* 
petition,  and  advanced  or  lowered  the  price  of  their 
.merchandize  at  their  pleasure,  and  who  never  im- 
f>orted  a  sufficient  quantity  at  a  time,  to  render  the 
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price  moderate:  for  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  commerce  between 
Seville  and  the  American  colonies  was  at  it9  aco^^ 
die  fleet  never  consisted  of  more  than  279^00  tons# 
Subsequent  to  that  period  register'-sbips  were  aU 
lowed  to  sail,  sent  by  merchants  belonging  to  the 
Same  port,  during  the  intervals  between  the  sailing 
of  the  fleets ;  but  thils  new  establishment  was  at^ 
tended  with  similar  inconveniencies. 

An  act  of  the  Spanish  government  arising  from  a 
mistaken  policy,  operated  still  further  to'  the  pre* 
judice  of  commerce*  During  the  war  which  origi* 
nated  in  adijsputeabout  the  succession  to  the  crown^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
I%ilip  the  Fifth  prohibited  the  exportation  of  all 
produce  of  the  country  to  the  nations  with  whom 
he  was  at  war.  The  English  had  before  imported 
thdr  wine  from  Spain,  afterward  they  purchased 
it  of  the  Portuguese;  and  having  established  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Portugal  they  did  not,  after 
peace  was  restored,  renew  their  connection  witli 
Spain ;  consequently  this  branch  of  profitable  ex- 
port was  lost.  ' 

The  country  at  different  times  made  fruitless  zu 
tempts  to  revive  its  commerce,  but  those  feeble  and 
insufficient  efforts  served  only  to  shew  the  imbe- 
cility of  government. 

Philip  the  Fourth  endeavoured  to  establish  con- 
«uls  in  different  places  abroad,  but  his  designs 
were  never  executed.  Charles,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 
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cesser^  instituted  a  ^unta  de  ccmmerch^  which  was 
sifpported  for  a  short  time,  when  suddraly  iu 
functions  intirely  ceased. 

Revival  of  Commerce. 

PliiHp  was  scarcely  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
dirone,  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  revival 
of  commerce;  he  encouraged  manufactured,  and 
bestowed  honorary  rewards  on  trade ;  he  granted 
premiums  to  merchants,  and  instituted  commeixual 
bosffds.  Charles  the  third  permitted  a  gene** 
ral  trade  between  Vent,  Cuba,  Hispaniola^ 
Fortorico,  Marguerita,  Trinidad,  Louisana,  Yu- 
catan, ind  Campechy;  and  the  ports  of  Seville, 
Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Corunna,  Sant  An* 
dero,  and  Gijon^  to  this  privilege  was  annexed 
great  moderation  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
imported  merchandise,  and  the  numerous  and  op« 
pressive  ordinary  forms  were  dispensed  with.  The 
lame  monarch,  in  the  year  1 764,  established  jacket- 
boats,  which  regularly  sailed  every  month  to  the 
Havanna  ind  Portorico ;  and  others  every  two 
months  for  Rio  de  la  Plata ;  and  gran^ted  liberty  to 
every  packet-boat  to  take  out  half  a  cargo  of  Spa- 
nish produce,  and  return  half  freighted  with  the 
productions  of  America. 

The  people  of  Spain  returned  to  a  tranquil  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
foreigners,  resident  among  them,  with  a  desire  to 
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excel  eai:h  other^  qoin^ided  with  the  wishes  of  their 
new  sovereign^  and  c^evoted  their  powers  to  com- 
merce. Suddenly  was  displayed  a  spirit  2nd  ac- 
tivity of  which  they  seemed  incapable ;  the  port$ 
were  filled,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  shipping  ; 
they  ceased  to  purchase  foreign-built  ships^  but  con- 
structed them  at  home  ^  their  dock-yards  for  Up- 
building quickly  increased :  and  at  present  there 
aire  yards  for  building  armed  vessels  at  Ferrol, 
Cadiz,  and  Carthagena ;  and  for  merchant  vesseb 
at  Klbao,  Corunna,  Cadiz,  and  along  the  wtiole 
coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia. 
Notwithstanding  nearly  the  whole  coasting  trade  of 
Spain  is  yet  carried  on  by  the  French,  the  English^ 
and  the  Dutch.  The  Catalonian,  Valencian^  and 
Biscayan  vessels  are  the  only  national  vessels  which 
pardcipate  in  this  trade.  The  merchant  vessels 
belonging  to  Spain  are  destined  for  the  American 
rather  than  the  coasting  trade. 

The  merchants  soon  formed  a  communication 
between  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  those  parts  of  the 
colonies  with  which  they  had  been  permitted  to 
trade.  The  advantages  resulting  were  obvious 
from  the  increase  of  the  custom- house  dues^  The 
revenue  at  the  Havanna  amounted  annually  to 
22,000  pezos,  1  )i  0,000  livres  tournois,  S3331. 1  s.  8d.  j 
at  Yucatan  to  10,000  pezos,- 50,000  livres  tour- 
nois, 20^^31  Is.  8d. ;  at  Hispaniola  4500  pe2os, 
22,500  livres  tournois,  93  7  A  2j.  fW.j  and  the 
merchandise  imported  into  Spain,  from  the  island; 
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^  Guba^  amounted  in  the  year  1774  to  a  sma 
9>tal  of  1,500,000  pezos,  7,500,000  livres  tour- 
|lot8,^dl2,£0OA 

About  the  year  }7^S,  a  company  was  estat)lished, 
tbat  renewed  the  cocoa  trade  with  the  Caracas^ 
which  the  Dutch  had  previously  possessed ;  this 
was  known  under  the  name  of  the  Caracas  com- 
pany of  Guipuscoa,  of  which  the  central  agency 
vna  at  San  Sebastian*  This  establishment  pro* 
iMced  evident,  prompt,  and  extensive  advantages. 
,  From  the  year  1706  to  1 726,  a  space  of  twenty 
years,  five  diips  only  sailed  for  the  Caracas  from 
^pain^  and  the  import  into  the  Spanish  ports  did 
iK)t  exceed  643,815  fismegas  of  cocoa,  each  fanega 
codsitttng  of  ooe  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  giving 
an  annual  average  of  33, 1 60  fanegas.  In  the  suct 
i:eeding  period,  from  the  year  1731  to  17499  a 
«pace  of  eighteen  years^  the  importation  amounted 
to  869t^47  fanegas,  making  the  quantity  of  48,291 
£uiegas  for  each  year;  from  the  year  ]76p  to 
1774,  a  space  of  little  more  than  four  years,  had 
imported  179^156  fanegas,  making  an  annual 
average  of  44,7B9  £ainegas;  and  at  the  same 
time  i^S  1,432  pezos  or  lJ07t]60  livres  tournpis, 
49»135/.  3i.  id*  in  specie,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
cocoa  which  had  been  sent  to  Mexico*  And  cooqi^ 
which  sold  for  80  pezos,  400  livres  toumois, 
16/.  3s.  Ad.  the  £mega,  now  sells  for  40  pe£o#or 
S»0  livres,  8/  Is.  8^ 

'.    This  con^nny  at  th^  time  imported  tobajQco 
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and  hides  from  the  Caracas,  which  had  not  hecA 
done  before*  The  quantity  of  tobacco  imported 
amounted  to  2S,1^0  quintals^  and  the  number  of 
hides  to  177,354  from  the  year  1756  to  1764,  and 
from  1769  to  1774,75,496  hides  and  9,052  quia- 
tals  of  tobacco. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  the 
company  met  with  a  reverse  of  fortune,  it  sus* 
tained  a  loss  of  1,500,000  piastres,  7,500,000  li- 
vres  toumois,  31  S,500A  ;  various  abuses  crept  into 
the  administration  of  its  affairs,  which  enriched  its 
agents,  and  excited  the  complaints  of  the  colonies  t 
these  and  other  circumstances  led  to  its  suppression^ 
about  the  year  1781  or  1783.  Since  its  dissolu- 
tion  the  port  of  San  Sebastian  has  carried  on  a  con* 
stant  trade  with  the  Caracas. 

King  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  in  the  year  17^5^ 
gave  permission  to  a  company,  composed  of  mtu 
chants  residing  at  Barcelona,  to  make  voyages  to 
Sant  Domingo,  Portorico,  and  Marguerita;  but 
that  monarch  accompanied  the  privilege  with  so 
many  restrictions,  that  it  proved  of  little  benefit 
to  the  company. 

In  the  year  1784,  a  new  company  was  formed 
under  the  firm  of  T&e  Philippines.  The  ships  be- 
longing to  this  concern  sailed  from  Cadiz.  Its 
commencement  was  very  promising,  but  soon  after 
it  met  with  many  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
has  sustainedvery  heavy  losses;  yetat  the  closeof  the 
yew:  1796  it  derived  a  profit  of  nearly  22,000,000 
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of  reals,   5,500,000  livres  tournois,    229,166/. 
ISs  Ad. 

This  company  might,  if  so  disposed,  injure  the 
national  manufactures  by  the  quantity  of  foreiga 
articles,  such  as  silk  and  muslins,  it  is  capable  of 
importing. 

htemal  or  Home  Trade. 

The  internal  trade  of  Spain,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween one  province  and  another,  is  very  inconsi- 
derable, for  want  of  sufficient  means  of  communi* 
cation.     The  kingdom  is  totally  destitute  of  na* 
vigable  rivers  and  canals :  upon  this  subject  may 
be  consul  ced  what  has  previously  been  observed 
respecting  roads  and  canals.     The  roads  for  a  long 
perioa  were  nearly  impassable  in  Spain ;  but  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  fine  and 
commodious  roads  were  opened ;  many  of  which 
are  not  inferior  to  the  best  in  any  other  countries 
of  i.urope.     When  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  state, 
all  carriage  was  performed  by  beasts  of  burden^ 
whieh  was  consequently  difficult,  tedious,  and  ex**^ 
pensive.     Attachment  to  ancient  customs  still  per- 
petuates this  method  of  conveying  merchandise,  « 
for  although  many  of  the  present  roads  admit  car* 
riages,  Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  are 
the  only  provinces  where  waggons  and  carts  have 
^>een  generally  adopted.     A  few  are  used  in  Ara* 
£on ;  those  made  use  of  in  other  provinces  are  a 
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kind  of  heayy  carriages^  exceedingly  small^  very  kkr 
convenient)  and  chiefly  drawn  by  oxen. 

The  trade  of  the  interior  chiefly  consitts  in  the 
exportation  and  importation  of  national  produce 
and  manu£u:tures,  from  one  province  to  another* 

The  thr£e  districts  of  Bisc^ay  have  »o  «ur- 
plus  commodities  to  export  to  the  adjacent  pro* 
vinces^  except  a  quantity  of  iron  ore  from  the  great 
ircm  mine  of  Somosostro.  Biscay  proper  and 
Guipuscoa  supply  a  few  adjacent  provinces  with 
nails,  anchors,  bar  and  wrought  iron  ;  Guipuscoa 
furnishes  a  smallquantity  of  polished  goods,  and  fire- 
arms ;  and  Biscay  some  hides,  skins,  and  dressed 
leather,  cordage  for  the  shipping-trade,  and  a  few 
cloths  manufactured  at  Escorav,  which  find  a  sale 
in  the  Castiles.  But  these  articles  2tre  far  from 
being  equivalent  to  those  which  the  three  districts 
receive  from  other  provinces. 

G  A  L I  CI  A  exports  none  of  its  provisions :  on  the 
contrary  it  obtains  numerous  supplies  from  other 
adjacent  provinces.  It  abounds  with  cattle,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  principally  occupied  in  fishing, 
and  curing  pilchards,  both  of  which  are  exported 
in  quantities  to  diflferent  parts  of  Spain,  This  pn> 
vince  also  manufactures  cloth  to  a  considerable 
amoimt,  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  into  the  king* 
dom  of  Leon,  the  two  Castiles,  to  Madrid,  and 
even  as  far  as  Andalusia :  the  annual  quantity  is 
about  eleven  hundred  and  twenty^jne  thousand 
ibur  hundred  and  four  Parisian  ells.    These  thre^ 
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ioanehes  of  trade  are  nearly  adequate  to  preserve 
a  balance  between  the  exports  and  imports  of  thiy 
district.  It  further  supplies  the  adjacent  pro^ 
vincef ,  from  its  various  manufactories,  with  table- 
linen,  hides,  skins,  dressed  leather,  thread,  ribands* 
and  tapes,  and  about  twenty  five  thousand  pair  of 
knitrthpead  j^ockings.  Hence  results  an  export 
trade,  which  exceeds  the  import,  to  the  great  ad** 
vantage  of  Galicia. 

The  trade  of  the  kingdom  op  Leon  is  almost 
intirely  passive,  or  confined  within  itself.  It 
scarcely  furnishes  the  adjacent  provinces  with  any 
articles.  Greater  part  of  the  tammies,  and  flannels 
woven  at  Rio  Seco,  are  sent  into  Galicia ;  but  th« 
2(mount  of  these  articles  is  very  inconsiderable, when 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise it  receives  in  return  from  Galicia.  The 
slate  of  trade  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Asturias  as 
that  of  Leon. 

EsTREMADURA  posscsscs  a  more  active  and  ad- 
vantageous trade. .  It  sends  vast  quantities  of  ches- 
nuts  to  New  Castile,  and  particularly  to  Madrid, 
and  supplies  that  city  with  greater  part  of  the 
coal  it  consumes;  it  sends  also  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  a  quantity  of  chorisos^  a  kind  of  black  or 
hogs'  puddings,  which  are  in  great  estimation :  it 
further  exports  about  four  hundred  pieces  of  cloth, 
manufactured  principally,  at  Bejar,  each  piece 
measuring  from  40  to  44  varas,  (about  32  to  35 
yards  in  lengthy)  and  a  quandty  of  hats  made  at 
.  Badajoz, 
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Badajoz.  which  are  considered  nceUcnt;  btit  all 
these  exports  do  not  form  a  balance  with  its  uo* 
port  trade. 

AiffDAJLusiA  receives  greater  part  of  the  rice  it 
consumes  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  barley  from  Murcia,  and  soaie 
silk  also  from  Valencia,  to  supply  the  manu&c* 
tones  of  Seville,  Prtego,  and  G.i  anada.  It  imports 
nets,  steel  goods,  calicoes,  and  shoes  from  Csoav 
Ionia,  cutlery  from  Albacetein  Murcia,  paper  from 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  silks  from  the  latter  pro- 
vincc,  diapers  frcnn  Murcia,  and  linens  from  Ga- 
licia.  It  sends  great  supplies  of  corn  to  a  few  pro- 
vinces, some  wine,  a  little  oil,  kermes,  and  a  smaH 
quantity  of  dried  fruits* 

Old  Castile  exports  part  of  its  wine  to  Rioxa 
in  Biscay,  and  furnishes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
consumption  in  that  province ;  sends  a  quantity  of 
corn  to  New  Castile ;'  and  about  .four  thousand 
qiHntats  of  wool  into  the  adjacent  provinces.  In 
return  it  receives  four  hundred  quintals  of  almonds, 
fiheen  hundred  quintals  of  dried  figs,  and  twdve 
thousand  loads  of  rice  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia ;  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  about  sev^n  hun- 
dred  quintals  of  flax,  and  twelve  thousand  quintals 
of  |)emp  from  Aragon ;  a  quantity  of  safiron  from 
Murcia,  and  pickled  pilchards  and  cattle  from  the 
province  of  GaUcia.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  manu- 
factured articles  are  imported  from  the  other  pro- 
yinces,  nets,  printed  calicoes,  shoes,  and  steel  goods 
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it  obtttu  from  dsktakmia  and  Giupu^coa,  cutlery 
from  Mora  in  New  Castiie,  and  Albacete  in  the 
kingdom  of  Murda ;  paper  from>  Catalonia  and 
Valencia,  needles^  thread,  brass  naili,  and  tiki 
from  the  latter  proTince';  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  coarse  cloth,  eight  hundred  piecet 
of  tammies,  each  [nece  measuring  i  00  taras,  70  ell^ 
(914  ysu^);  ieven  hundred  dozen  pair  wooUea 
stockings  from  Aragon;  and  linen  cloth  from 
Galida. 

Nfw  Castile  accommodates  iu  neighbouta 
with  none  of  its  productions,  on  the  contrary  it  ia 
imder  obligation  to  them  for  the  supply  of  manY  ne* 
cessary  wants.  This  province  has  worsted,  woollen^ 
and  silk  manufactures;  but  uich  the  exception  of 
a  few  cloths  manufactured  at  Gyadalaxara,  and 
Brihuega,  the  produce  of  its  indu^try  is^ot  sent 
mto  other  provinces ;  the  wc^RsttlfMatfisV  cloths^ 
and  greater  part  of  the  silks,  manufactured,  are 
consumed  in  th^  country,  or  are  exported  to 
America,  particularly  the  lait^saatMMd  article:  it 
sends  also  a  few  cutlery  goods  to  Old  Castile.  The 
trade  therefore  of  New  Castile,  as  it  respects  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Spanish  mcmarchy,  is  almott 
entirely  passive ;  that  is,  it  receives  much,  and  fur- 
nishes little  in  return.  It  imports  from  the  kmg^ 
dom  of  Valenda  or^oges,  lemons,  six  hundred 
<iuinuls  of  almonds,  two  thousand  fire  hundred 
quintals  of  dried  figs,  twenty*twQ  thousand  quintals 
jo£  oil,  eighteen  thousand  bads  of  rice,  and  thirty 
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^i^Atatfi  of  Vermes  frfMU  the  kmgdooiof  yalcacia; 
iwt^  pf.  lyil  ^ds  frpQi  the  ki»gdom«  of  Valeacit 
and  Ai«gw)  aii^  hiiadre4  aad  fifty  tbpu$aiul 
pQUfid$  of  ailk,  four  huodr^  thousand  Brom  the 
iuagdom  of  Murciat  and  two  hundred  and  iiftj 
irom  that  of  Valenckt ;  ten  thousand  Aye  hondrod 
quint4s  of  heipp  from  Aragon  i  a  great  quandtj 
i>f  vfms  from  la  Msmc&a  i  and  a  hundred  an^iiiitj 
jdumsand  qumtaJs  £roai  Alhaccte  in  Murcia,  which 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  la  Mancha  vine;  saSron 
from  the  kingdum  of  Muroa;  and  picktcd  pil- 
chards witit  oattle  from  Galicia.  .  It  at  the  same 
time  obtains  worsted,  stuffy  calicoes^  ^silks,  silk 
stockings^  superfine  cloths^  nets>  prioced  cottons, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  shoes  fr<»Q  Catalonia ;  delf 
jrare^  needles,  thready  brass  nails»  dressed  akins, 
and  hides,  from  th^  kingdom  c^  V^leasqcia:  all  kinds 
of  goods  made  of  spartujfn  or  tnxiom  grass  from  the 
-kingdoms  ofValeftcia,  and  Murcia,  and  some  fron 
h  Mancha;  ribands  from  Murcia;  pap^  from 
Catalonia ;  ^teel  good$  from^  th«  latter  pf ovinuc^ 
snd  Guipusaoapkod  linens  from  Oalicia. 
'^ .  Tm%  KiNanqtf  (^F  Mtfi^cTA  \w  .sufficient  {k-o* 
?dttctioQS^  bath  as  lo  variety  and  jqbantity^  to  sup- 
•ply  ttumerous  demaads  qf  the  oiher  provinces ; 
^ut  its  expmtatton  to  places  of  the  interior  is  cons 
fmed  to  about  one  hxindred  and  fifty  thousand 
:i|uintah  of  Vine,  Irom  Albaoece,  whidh  is  soaJ:  to 
M^idrid  in  jblew  Castite,  under  the  deMmiMtifin 
of  la  Mancha  wina;  iouar  huadied  §otxy  thousaod 
^>aunds  ot  silk,  which  goes  to  Toledo  and  Tafanrera 
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lb  la  Reyna  in  New  Castile,  and  to  some  other 
-parts  of  Spain ;  fifty  thousand  quintals  gf  barley 
with  which  it  furnishes  Andalusia  and  Catalonia ; 
and  as  much  saffron  as  sells  for  400,000  reals, 
100,000  Uvrestoumois,  (4,666/.  id/.  4^^.)  which  is 
sent  to  the  Castiles,  la  Mancha,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  Murda  also  supplies  the  diflFerent 
prorinces  of  Spain  with  the  articles  manufactured 
from  spar  turn  in  Castile,  and  Catalonia ;  and  cut- 
lery goods  from  Aifoacete  to  the  amount  of  about 
480,000  reals,  1  aO,000  Kvres  tournois,  (.5000/.}) 
and  silk  ribands  to  the  amount  of  about  300,000 
reals,  50,000  livres,  (S,083/.  6/.  8^.)  toNewCastile, 
particularly  to  Madrid.  In  return  it  receives 
printed  cottons  from  Catalonia;  paper  from  the 
latter  province,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valenda;  silks^ 
leather,  and  delf  ware  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. 

Va  Mancha  sends  a  few  articles  manufactured 
from  spartum,  and  quantities  of  jwine  to  New  Cas- 
tile, especially  Madrid ;  it  furnishes  that  dty  also 
with  lace,  and  some  dressed  hides  and  duns ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  demands  for  manufactured 
articles  are  supplied  from  other  provinces. 

A  a  AG  ON  sells  most  of  its  fruits  to  New  Cas- 
tile, particularly  to  the  capital  f  one  hundred  fi^- 
eight  thousand  cabizes  *  of  corn,  each  containing 

*  81.,0(K)  bushels,  Th«  cahiz  consists  of  twelve  fenegas, 
and  the  fanega  contains  in  proportion'  to  the  Loglisb  bushel 
•ssotoioa  Dttbo6t's&UBi.o(Comft>erce>vol.ii.p,80d.^T. 
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ten  aroba^  of  CastHe,  or  two  htmdred  t&xtj-tvky 
pounds,  consisting  of  sixteen  ounces  j  sixty^tlme 
thousand  to  Cataloma;  and  dgfaty-fiYe  thousand  fire 
hundred  to  Valencia ;  about  eight  thousand  dght 
hundred  qumtala  of  wool  and  a  quantity  of  silk» 
valued  at  330,000  reals,  80/)00  livres  touraois, 
l3y333L  6s.  Sd.)  is  exported  to  Catalonia;  someoil^ 
seven  hundred  quintals  of  flax,  and  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  quintals  of  hemp  to  Castile. 
It^  manufactories  afford  one  hundred  sixty  pieces 
of  coarse  cloth  to  Old  Castile,  and  the  Idngdom 
of  Valencia;  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dozen 
pair  of  woollen  stockings  to  Castile ;  eight  hundred 
pieces  of  tammies^  each  piece  measuring  one  hun- 
dred varas,  seventy  ells,  ninety *one  and  half  yards 
to  Guipuscoa  and  Navarre.     This  province  on 
.  the  pther  hand  imports  calicoes,  nets,  printed  cot- 
tons, steel  goods,  paper,  and  sole  leather  to  the 
annual  iimount  of  4,000,000  of  reals,  1,000^000 
Kvres  toumob,  (4,211/.  I3s.  Ad.)  from  Catalraia; 
delf  ware  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  fine 
cloths  and  silks    from  the  latter  province  and 
Catalonia. 

Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  op  Valsk- 
CIA  are  the  provinces  where  the  balance  of  inter* 
nal  trade  is  the  most  favourable :  for  they  supply 
the  other.provinces  with  numerous  articles  and  re- 
ceive few  in  return. 

Catalonia  consumes  the  whole  produce  of 
the  soil,  ^  and  so  jEur  from  affording  any  to  other 
provinces  it  obtains,  supplies  from  them.    It  an- 
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•oally  imports  about  eighty-fivQ  or  ninety  thousand 
cafaizes  (1,3^0,000  busheh)  of  corn  from  Aragon ; 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  poundsof  silkfrom 
that  province  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  eight 
thousand,  seven  or  eight  hundred  qukitals  of  wool 
from  Aragon ;  about  twenty-five  thousand  quints^ 
of  barley  horn  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  great 
quantities  of  carob-beans  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. In  return  it  receives  no  manufactured  ar- 
ticles from  any  provinces ;  on  the  contrary,  it  fur- 
nisbes  them  with  a  considerable  portion  of  merchan- 
dise, the  produce  of  its  own  manufactories.  It  ex- 
ports quantities  of  calicoes,  one  himdred  thou« 
sand  'dozen  silk  handkerchiefs,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  cotton  ribands  and  tapes,  with  num- 
bers of  cotton  stockings,  to  the  kingdom  of  Va^* 
lencia,  Aragon,  Castile,  and  Madrid;  silk-stockings 
to  New  Castile;  quantities  of  coarse  cloth  and 
aetges,  circulated  through  the  diflFerent  provinces, 
which  furnish  clothing  for  the  army ;  superfine  and 
fine  cloths  to  Aragon,  New  Castile,  particularly  to 
Madrid t  nets  to  every  part  of  Spain;  two  thou- 
sand pairs  of  woollen  stockings  to  Axagon ;  com* 
mon  lace,  steel  gockls,  firr,  and  other  kind  of  arms,  ^ 
to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  quantities  of 
printed  cottons  to  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Ara- 
gon, and  the  two  Castiles;  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  reams  of  paper  to  Aragon,  Estre* 
snadura,  and  the  two  Castiles;  dressed  hides  to 
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theamotint  of  about  4,000,000  of  reals,  1,000, OOt 
livres  tourootf,  (41,666/.  I3s.  kd.)  to  Aragon  ;  and 
about  five  hundred  thousand  puir  of  shoes  to  Ara^ 
gon,  and  the  two  CastUes. 

Thk  Kii^ODOM  Of  VAiBKCTAimports.very  little 
produce  of  other  provinces,,  except  saffron,  which 
It  obtains  from  Murcia ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sends 
quantities  of  carob-beans  to  Catalonia^  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit  to  New  Castile, 
particularly  to  Madrid ;  palms  to  every  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  about  one  thousand  quintals  of  almonds, 
four  thousand  quintals  of  figs,  and  twenty-two 
thousand  quintals  of  oil  to  the  two  Castiles; 
twenty-four  thousand  loads  of  rice  to  fat  Mancha, 
Aragon,  Andalusia,  and  the  Castiles  ;  fifty  thou- 
sand quintals  of  hemp  to  the  royal  naval  arsenals ; 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silk  to  the  mano- 
factories  of  Andalusia,  New  Castile,  and  Catalonia ; 
9^d  forty  quintals  of  kermes  to  different  provincts. 
Among  the  various  manufactured  articles  it  imports 
scarcely  any  but  calicoes  and  prmted  cottons^  from 
Catalonia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sends  a 
great  quantity  of  silk  goods  to  Aragon,  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia,  la  Mancha,  the  two  Castiles,  es- 
pecially to  Madrid  ;  much  delf  ware  to  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  Madrijd,  and 
(Tastile ;  quantities  of  paper  to  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia  and  New  Castile ;  a  variety  of  a^lipSj  ox 
malomi  that  is  foncy  and  figured  goods  to  every 
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^ttf  of  thrrcoumty  j  needies,  thtwd,  «n*  brass 
oils  to  different  provinces^  aad  numerous  articled 
manufactured  froiasparmin  to  Catalonby^and'Naft 
Casrae.  ^  .        .  .. 

A  detailed  accbuiui  has  been  ab*eady  given  of 
the  trade  in  theruknds  ofiMajoita,  Minorca,  ami 
Ivija*    ^  .'.   :  *  - 

External  or  Foreign  Trade. 

"  S{)a!n  carries  on  a  foreign  trade  with  every  coun^ 
try  in  Europe;  but  its  principal  transactions -iir# 
"wtih  England,  Holland,  Italy,  Franct,  and^tta 
American  colonies.  Some  years  ago  a-  trade  wag 
established  to  the  Baltic,  which  is  at  present  in  ^ 
flourishing  state.  The  Spanish  commerce  is  of 
two  kinds,  active  and  passive. 
•  ll)e  ct)rn-trade  is  the  mo^t  considerable,  but  the 
lease  advantageous  of  any  to  Spain.  For  though 
the  country  is  naturally  fertile,  it  frequently  ex* 
periences  a  scarcity  of  grain,  and  is  under  the  ne« 
cessity  of  importing  the  article  from  France,  Italy, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  sometimes  from  the  North  of 
Europe.  Corn  was  generally  brought  in  French 
bottoms, which  was  purchased  in  Africa;  but  since 
the  late  war  (1799)  it  has  been  brought  dnectly 
from  Greece  or  Africa,  by  African,  Grecian,  and 
Ilagusan  vessels  j  and  from  the  Jlorth  qf  Eluropq 
in  ships  belonging  to  different  nations. 

The  llftglish  at  one  "period  imported  most^of 
CC4         /        *        thfeir 
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didr  wim  from  Sptiiu    But  the  ttportatioa  of 
Sptnish  produce  iato  cooneries  inimical  to  Spaia 
harisig  been  prohibited  by  Pbifip  the  Fifth  during 
the  war  of  succession,  at  the  comixiencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  £nglith  had  recourse 
to  Portugal  for  a  supply,  and  soon  gare  the  p?o^ 
ference  to  the  wines  of  tha^  country ;  obtaining 
p^  from  ^^pain,  except  Xeres  *,  which  with  Ma* 
deira  is  still  drunk  in  that  country.    Since  the 
period  in  question,  the  wine  trade  has  been  prin* 
C^ally  coi^ned  to  exportation  pf  the  article  ^om 
Catslonii  to  Italy,  and  from  the  king^m  of  Va» 
lencia  to  America,  England,  and  the  ports  of 
Cette,  Bourdeaujt,  Rouen,  and  Havre  de  Grace  in 
France*    1  he  former  export  amountt  to  four  thou^ 
land  charges,  each  containing  osie  hundred  and 
twenty  pints  ;  the  latter  to  twelve  hundred  thou* 
sand  caQtarasf,  nch  qnitainixig  ten  pints  and  a 
hal£    Sweet  winei  are  al$p  exported  to  ti^ngbni 
and  Holland;    but  chiefly  to  France,  especially 
those  made^  at  Kota^  Mblaga*  and  Alkanc.    The 
sum  total  of  the  amount  of  wjne  sent  from  Alicant, 
to  an  annual  average,  is  scarcely  800,000  reals, 
aoc^OOO UvrestournQis(8,3d3/.) }  thequant^ty  fi»m 
XercB  is  larger }  of  that  kind  is  exported  annually 
#'gbty  thousand  quii  tals ;  b^c  the  wine  of  Malaga 
forms  a  much  mpre  considerable  branch  of  ex- 
portation;  tbf  qua^itity  ampunts  to  four  hun- 

*  TbU  i!i  wbflt  io  bc^bM  ^  etflcd  Sbtny  wuif^ 
t  About  488^17  gallons. 
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AteA  thousand  quintals.    Spain  m  tetura  importi 

a)to  some  wines  from  France,  particulafly  diose  df 

Champa^gne  a^d  Bourde^ux}   but  to  po  lar^ 

amount, 

The  brandy  trade  is  very  extensive  by  the  portSi 

of  Csttalonift  ^nd  tho«e  belonging  %o  the  kingdom 

of  Valencia.   The  latter  province,  upon  ap  areragen 

annually  exports  five  hundred  thoimnd  ^tan»» 

each  conssting  of  twenty  ^ix  pounds  fiiqr  ouqcc^ 

which  is  sent  to  France  and  Epgland.    Thirty  *£3nv 

t|iottsand  pipes  ^re  sen(  to  Catalonia^  four  thousanl 

to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  ten  thous^d  to  England^ 

a|id  twefity  thousand  to  Holland,  Russia^  Sweden, 

and  Denmark }  each  pipe  equal  ui  height  nearly 

tp  elev^  quintals,  ;te^  find  a  ha^  cwt«) 

.   Oil  fonnii  an  article  «moQg  Spa^nsh  exports^  bat 

i(  is  prindpa^lly  exported  frooi  Aragon,  Catalonia, 

Aiidaluda,  and  p^ticularly  from  the  Idngdom  of 

Granada.    The  oil  of  Aragon  is  sent  in  large 

quantides  to  f'rance  by  the  mountains  of  Gascony  } . 

and  to  the  ports  of  Barcelona  and  San  Sebastian, 

whence  one  portion  iii  transported  by  sea  to  odier 

pares  of  France,  and  another  to  England.    The  oil 

of  Catalonia  goes  partly  to  Holland,  and  partly  to 

France.     This  prov^ice  annually  exports  eight 

thousand  charges  of  oil,  each  charge  consisting  of 

Q6G  pounds  16  ounces.    The  oil  of  Andalusia  is 

sent  to  England,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  £u^ 

rope  by  the  port  of  Malaga.     This  article  amounts 

to  about  a  million  of  piastres,  five  millions  livres 

toumois,  (309,333/.  6/.  bd.) 

Soda, 
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Soda^biiHIn,  *sa/!fcof,  and  agBa-azul,  form  a  very 
considerable  branch  of  Spanish  commerce.  The 
largest  quantities  of  those  articles  are  furnished  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Murcia,  and  Valencia ;  the  tatter^ 
alone,  upon  an  annual  average,  exports  a  hundred 
thousand  quintds  of  barilla,  tventy^^ve  thousand 
quintals  of  soda,  and  four  thousand  quintals  of 
agua-azul.  Murda  exports  about  one  hundred 
^  and  fifty  thousand  quintals,  A  fifth  part  <rf  thir 
quantity  is'  sent  to  England,  and  four-fifths  to 
France.  This  trade  is  conducted  by  the  ports  of 
Alicant  and  Carthagena. 

'  1  he  foreign  trade  in  silk  is  entn^ly  decayed.  So 
many  obstacles  hare  been  opposed  to  its  exporta^ 
tion  as  have  amounted  to  a  virtual  prohibition. 
This  article  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  i:be  de- 
tail of  the  trade  In  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Some 
attepfipts  have,  hoWever,  been  made  for  its  revival. 

The  quantity  of  fine  wool  \\  hich  Spain  annually 
produces  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand quintals ;  a  moiety  of  which,  after  it  has  been 
washed,  is  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  a  less 
considerable  quantity  is  sent  abroad  in  the  grease. 

By  the  particular  calculations  of  the  count  dc 
Campomanez,  this  estimate  will  appear  moderate. 
1  hat  able  economist  informs  us  that  the  migratory 
flocks*  afford  annually  five  hundred  thousand 
arobas,  or  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  quin- 

*  The  difference  between  migratory  and  stationary  sheep 
has  previously  been  explained  in  treating  on  agriculture,  p.  47 
of  this  volume. 
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tal8»  (I29>114  cwt.)  of  fine  wool ;  and  that  uxtf 
thousand  are  manufactured  in  tbecoiintry;  and 
the  other  eighty-four  thousand  exported.  The 
number  of  n^igratory  sheep  is  estimated  at  fiye 
milUons^  and  dght  millions  of  stationary  sheep* 
Supposing  the  five  millions  of  migratory  sheep  pro- 
duce one  hundred  and  twenty -five  thousand  quio* 
tals  of  fine  wool,  it  may  certainly  be  allowed^  that 
the  eight  millions  of  stationary  sheep,  at  leasts  yield 
an  e^ual  quantity ;  beside  the  coarse  wool,  ex« 
portatio|i  of  which  is  prohibited. 

The  amount  then  of  wool  annually  exported 
from  Spain  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  quintals  of  washed  wool,  and  a  hundred 
and  five  thousand  of  wool  in  grease.  Both  are 
sent  to  Holland,  France,  and  England ;  and  very 
considerable  duties  are  paid  upon  exportation ;  the 
sum  of  which  amounts  to  eighty-four  reals,  twenty* 
one  livres  toumois,  [i  7s,  fid.)  per  quintal,  on  wool  hi 
the  grease,  and  double  that  sum  on  washed  wool. 
The  city  of  Burgos  is  the  staple  for  all  the  wools 
exported  by  the  ports  of  Sant  Andero,Loredo,  Son 
Sebastian,  and  Bilbao:  the  remainder  is  shipped 
in  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Barcelona,  Grao,  Cul« 
lera,  Alicant,  Canhagena,  and  Malaga,  on  the- 
Mediterranean  sea :  a  portion  also  passes  by  way  of 
Cadiz  and  Seville. 

The  English,  Dutch,  and  particularly  the  French, 
return  the  same  wools  again  to  Spain,  but  in  a 
manufactured  state, transformed  into  cloths,  serges^ 

swandowns. 
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swandownsy  flannels,  &c.  &c ;  the  result  is  a  ma^ 
terial  injury  to  Spain,  lo$ing  the  advantage  arising 
from  manual  labour,  for  which  it  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  remuneradng  foreigners }  and  remunera- 
tion absorb3  nearly  the  whole  of  the  money  pre- 
vipusly  received  for  the  raw  article;  The  count 
de  Campomanez  judiciously  observes,  that  were 
diis  wool  kept  in  the  kingdom  it  might  serve  to 
extend  tlie  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  con- 
tribute  to  national  wealth }  and  he  further  remarks, 
that  if  the  raw  material  were  only  spun  prior  to  its 
exportation,  it  would  furnish  employment  for  a 
number  of  persons,  who  at  present  are  the  victims 
of  idleness,  particularly  women  and  children ;  and 
that  the  consequent  benefit  would  be  an  annual 
profit  of  45,000,000  of  reals,  11,290,000  livres 
toumois,  (468,750/.)  which  would  remain  to  drcu* 
late  through  the  kingdom.  Another  observation 
may  here  be  added,  that  the  foreign  merchants 
scarcely  allow  the  Spaniards  any  profit  upon  the 
commission  of  purchasing  the  wool  from  the 
growers,  and  upon  the  business  of  washing ;  and  they 
often  buy  the  wools  of  the  proprietors  themselves, 
and  procure  the  washing  to  be  done  for  a  given  sutp. 
Notwithstanding  these  circumstances  operating 
against  the  interest  of  Spain,  the  government  coru 
stantly  favours  the  exportation  of  wool ;  and  this 
political  error  is  perpetuated  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  duties  on  exportation  are  an  im- 
portant object.    The  annual  produce  of  this  source 
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of  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  24^000^000  reals, 
6,000,000  Kvres  toumois,  (^50,000/. ) 

Tobacco  forms  another  considerable  branch  of 
Spanish  commerce,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  when  treat- 
ing of  its  manu&cture* 

The  different  provinces  of  Spain  have  various 
branches  of  trade,  which  are  respectively  peculiar 
to  each ;  the  following  is  a  concise  statement. 

The  kingdom  of  Seville  exports  a  quantity  dE 
fruit,  about  a  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  Xeres 
wine,  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  and  salt  from  the  pits 
at  Puerto  Real,  which  annually  produces  eighty 
millions  of  reals,  twenty  millions  of  livres  toumois, 
(833,333/.  6^.  8^.) ;  this  article  is  sent  to  Portugal, 
England,  Holland,  and  even  to  Sweden  and  Den* 
mark. 

Tht.  kingdom  (^  Grenada  exports  a  quantity  of 
lead  from  the  port  of  Almeria  to  France ;  fruit 
from  Almeria  and  Malaga,  dried  rsusins,  divers 
kinds  of  fruit,  sumac,  anchovies,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wine  to  England,  Holland,  Italy^  and  the 
North  of  Europe,  by  the  port  of  Malaga.  Through 
the  same  medium  it  receives  in  return  spices,  cut- 
lery goods,  thread,  tapes,  bmdings,  and  lace,  from 
Holland ;  mercery  goods  from  Hamburgh ;  worsted,  ^ 
woollen,  and  steel  goods  from  England.  The 
balance  of  trade  is  in  its  favour ;  the  exportation 
exceeding  the  importation  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
two 
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mro  mitlions  of  reab^  e%fat  miUkms  livres  toomois^ 

{333,3331.  6x.  8^.) 

The  kif^dom  of  Falenda  ships  a  quaatity  of  rice 
for  the  isle  of  Majorca^  palms  for  Italy,  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  quintals  of  kermes  for  France, 
six  thousand  tons  of  salt  for  England^  Holland, 
and  the  North  of  Europe ;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
dried  fruit ;  of  whidi  about  three  thousand  quin- 
tals of  aknonds  are  sent  to  Marseilles^  and  Holland ; 
tiiirty-^ght  thousand  quintals  of  dried  raisins  to 
England  and  France ;  six  thousand  quintals  of  dried 
figs  to  England,  and  Holland }  and  dates^  to  the 
amotmt  of  400,000  reals,  100,000  livres  tournois, 
(4,l66//l3/*  Ad.)  to  France,  HolIand,and  the  North 
of  Europe*    In  return  this  province  receives  spices 
from  France  and  Holland;  com,  cloth,  silks,  steel 
goods,  linens,  and  jewellery  from  France.    Greater 
part  of  its  trade  is  carried  on  by  Grao  and  the 
port  of  Aiicanc. 

Catalofiia  exports  annually  twenty-six  thousand 
sacks  of  nuts,  of  which  twenty  thousand  goto  Eng- 
land; thirty  one  thousand  two  hundred  quintals 
of  cork,  thirty  thousand  in  boards,  and  twelve 
hundred  manufactured  into  corks,  to  France,  widi 
which  ardcle  are  annually  loaded  about  twenty- 
five  ships,  lliis  province  has  also  a  commercial 
concern  in  piastres,  which  it  sends  to  France ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  trade  is  prohibited,  it  forms  a 
considerable  object  of  speculation.      It  imports 
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€orn»  cloth^  atks»  linens^  steel  goods,  and  jewellery 
from  France,  and  qyantitie&of  salted  cod  fish  from 
England;  the  amount  of  the  cod  fish  imported 
from  the  latter  country  is  estimated  at  three  miU 
lions  of  piastres,  iifreeit  millions  livres  toumois, 
(625,(M)O/0 

Otd  Castile  sends  out  wool,  and  about  four  diou- 
sand  quintals  of  prepared  madder ;  ^d  for  the 
encouragement  of  this  branch  of  manufacture,  go* 
vemment  in  the  year  17Bi2  imposed  a  duty  of 
forty-five  reals,  eleven  livpes,  five  sols  tournois 
( (Of.  lO^d.)  upon  every  quintal  of  foreign  madder 
imported. 

The  province  ofAsturias  has  no  export  ttade  j  for 
the  quantity  of  nuts  it  annually  sends  out  can 
scarcely  be  taken  into  this  account.  It  imports  cod 
fish  and  whale  oil  from  England. 

Biscay  principally  confines  its  commercial  rela* 
tions  to  England;  it  exports  bar-iron  and  anchors} 
and  sends  a  quantity  of  nuts  to  Germany  by 
the  Hamburgh  traders.  In  return  it  receives  from 
England  butter,  whale  oil,  and  cod-fish. 

Although  Spam  exports  immease  quamities  of 
its  agricultural  productions,  it  sends  abroad  aooe 
^  its  tnanuiactured  articles ;  on  the  contrary,  it  iai* 
ports  them  from  all  couniri^ :  in.  this  respea 
Spanish  commerce  may  be  viewed  as  completely 
passsive.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  the  only 
{>art  of  the  kingdom  which  exj)orts  ^ny  manu- 
facture,  and    that    is    a    fancy  article   sent    to 

Marseilles, 
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MarseHId^^  tod  parts  of  Africa,  denonutiated  malmg 
in  France ;  and  azukjos  in  Spain. 

The  following  articles  are  imported  into  Spain  r 

From  Holland. 

Tapes,  Imen-drapery^  conunon  lace^  cutlerf 
goods,  and  paper. 

From  Silesia, 
Iinen«drapery« 

From  Germany y  more  particularly  from  Uat^urgb. 
<^oantities  of  haberdashery. 

From  England. 

Calicoes,  Iron  and  steel  goods,  fine  doth,  quaiH 
tities  of  cod-fish  and  ling ;  the  value  of  the  last 
articles  is  estimated  at  three  millions  of  duros,  five 
millions  livres  toumois,  (S08,33S/.  \3s.  Ad) 

From  France. 

Calicoes,  linen-drapery,  ^k  stockings,  alks, 
camlets,  and  other  kinds  of  worsted  stuffs,  fine 
cloths,  gilded  articles,  jewellery,  iron  goods,  haber- 
dashery, steel  goods,  and  perfumery. 

American  Commerce. 

Spsun  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  her 

American  colonies. 

The 
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lli^  only  province  of  Spain  inta'dicted  a  free 
trade  with  the  colonies,  is  Biscay*  That  province 
still  Nvatmly  contends  for  the  remnant  of  its  former 
privileges,  which  established  its  liberty,  and  forms 
as  it  were  a  separate  state,  governed  by  peculiar 
laws  and  regulations.  It  is  subject  neither  to 
duties,  dotraciliary  visits,  nor  taxes  of  any  kind 
upon  the  merchandise  it  either  exports  or  imports  i 
the  custom-house  officers  and  guards  beingstationed 
upon  the  fr6ntier  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  Had 
It  consented  to  h^ve  relinquished  these  privileges^ 
it  might  have  participated  in  American  commerce  ; 
but  the  Biscayans  preferred  the  Privation  of  the 
advantages  they  might  have  derived  from  that 
trade,  to  subjecting  themselves  for  the  sake  of  theme 
to  taxation,  and  the  dark  designs  and  vexatious 
egressions  of  persons  employed  as  collectors  of 
Ih^  customs.  In  consequence  of  which  all  com- 
mercial connections  between  them  and  the  Ame- 
ricans  is  strictly  prohibited.  They  can  only  share 
the  quantity  which  can  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  ports  in  the  vicinity. 

Notwithstanding,  this  province  long  possessed 
the  exclusive  trade  to  the  Caracas,  by  means  of 
the  company  of  the  same  denominatiosi ;  and  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  company  Biscay  has  con- 
tinued the  trade  by  the  port  of  San  Sebastian,  con- 
stantly sending  out  ships,  which  import  from  the 
Caracas  cocoa,  hides,  and  tobacco. 

The  colonies  have  ever  been  prohibited  from 
voiA  IV.  D  J)  •  trading 
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trading  mth  other  nations^  ei^cept  upon  some  few 
eKxasionSy  wUen  tl^ir  porta  from  particular  motives 
have  been  opeaed  to  France^  England,  and  Hol^ 
land.  Notwithstanding  this  imerdiction^  and  the 
strictness  and  vigilance  adopted  in  the  ezecntion 
©f  the  prohibitory  decrees  j  yet  the  French  and 
English  have  constantly  contrived  to  obtain  a 
market  for  their  merchandise  in  Spanish  Arnica. 

For  a  long  time  the^  West  India  and  American 
trade  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  city  and  port 
of  Seville }  ii^  the  year  1720  it  was  transferred  to< 
Cadiz ;  and  excluded  by  law  from  all  other  ports 
in  Spain.  It  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  smalt 
fleet,  whidi  anniially  sailed  about  the  same  season; 
«f  the  year.  Subsequently  two  fleets  were  annually 
sent  out :  but  in  the  interval  not  a  single  ship  wad 
permitted  tor  sail.  In  the  y^r  1739  the  establish^ 
ment  of  register  ships:  took  plaee^  which  were 
freighted  by  merchants  belonging  to  the  sameport^ 
which  permission  was  granted  in  consideration  of 
a  douceur  to  government.  These  made  voyages 
in  the  intervals  oceurring  between  the  saiKng^oi^ 
the  periodical  fleets ;  but  the  formalities  were  nu^ 
inerous  and  perj^exing,  ackd  th«  dudes  on  the  car^ 
goes  oppressively  heavy. 

This  pbn  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  mutual  in-f 
terests^  of  the  colonies^  and  the  mother  country. 
}n  the  y^c  n&^  ChaVles  the  Third  m%^  a  slight 
modification;  estabUshing  packet  bo^  which  saiU, 
qd  monthly  from  Gorumia  ti»  the  ^ayiulna  and 
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Porto  Rico ;  vijxd  eve^y  two  months  to  Ri<^  d€  la 
Plata.  These  w^re  allowed  to  take  out  half  a 
cargo,  of  Spanish  merchandise,  and  to  be  freighted 
back  with  half  a  cargo  of  American  produce^ 
This  prince  did  still  more ;  in  the  year  1778  ha 
gave  all  hi^  subjects  liberty  to  trade  to  particular 
parts  of  America ;  and  appointed  certain  ports 
from  which  the  ships  employed  should  depart,  and 
to  which  they  should  return.  In  a  few  years 
afiter  he  extended  this  privilege  to  agreater  num  > 
ber  of  Spanish  ports  and  many  other  paarts  of 
America. 

This  trade  is  no  longer  confined  to  Cadiz.  The 
ports  of  Seville,  Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona, 
Sant  Andero,  Corunna,  and  Gijon  have  a  direct  trade 
to  the  island  of  Vent,  the  isles  of  Cuba  and  Hispa- 
niola,  to  Yucatan,  Porto  Rico,  Campechy,  and  Lou- 
isi&pa  on  the  Spanish  main.  The  ancient  and  per- 
plexing formalities  no  longer  subsist,  the  oppres- 
sive duties  have  been  taken  off,  and  all  that  at  pre- 
sent is  required  for  exporting  merchandise  from 
Spain  to  the  colonies  is  the  payment  of  six  percent- 
ad  valorem  upon  the  commodity. 

This  freedom  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  Colonial  trade.  No  sooner  was  the  privilege 
granted,  than  the  mercantile  spirit  availed  itself  of 
the  advantageous  opportunity  it  afforded  j  for  the 
same  year  the  estimated  number  of  ships  which 
sailed  from  the  different  ports  of  Sp;aia  for  America 
was  as  follows : 

x>  p  SI  From 
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From  Cactiz 
From  Corunna 
From  BarcdcMia 
From  QSalaga 
From  Sant  Andero 
From  Aliomt 
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6$ 
S6 
23 
34 
13 
3 
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These  different  vessels  were  freighted  with  mer- 
chandise to  the  following  amomit. 


Nationalmerchandise 
Foreign  merchandise.  • 

Total..  «• 

Of  this  the  portof  Cadiz 

furnished... 

National  merchandise 
Foreign  merchandise, . 


28,636,619 
43,378,34* 


Total,  ••• 


Remade 
▼ellon. 


77,014,961 


13,302,062 
36,901,941 


50,104,003 


Livres 
tournois. 


7,i59»^S4-i5  j£;»98,a93    »    3t 
12,094,585^0    503,941     1     3 


19,253,740-5 


3,325,515-10 
9,225,485-  5 


12,551,000.15 


Monejr 
sterling. 


802,239    8    6} 


384,395    4    4t 


542,958  %  34. 


The  number  of  ships,  with  the  value  of  their  im^ 
ports  and  exports^  have  iDeen  considerably  increased 
since  that  period^  as  the  annexed  table  will  shew* 

Spanish  exports  to  America  in  the  y^ear  1788. 


National  merchandise.  • 
Fdretgn  merchandise 

Total..,.. 


Reals  de 
vellon. 


I58,t23,239 


300,7i7,5»9 


Livres 

tournois. 


I42,494,*90  35,623,572 


75.i79»3«i 


Monef 
aterling. 


39^555  >«09  £1,648,158  14  94, 


1,484,314    3    4 


3,132,47*  18  If 
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Of  ftis  quantity  was  ex- 
ported  of  national  mei^ 
chandise 
From  the  port  of  Cadiz 
From  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona •  •••,• 

ReaUdc 
vellon. 

Livrcs 
toamois. 

Money 
sterling. 

29,688,394 

22,8is,6o^ 
7,4»».09» 

£950,65©    5    c 
309,254    I    s 

Total. ••••. 

"0,950,819 

30,437,704 

i,»59»904    6    8 

And  in  foreign  merchan- 
dise 
From  the  port  of  Cadiz 
From  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona   • 

I2i,s»ji8a7 
2,083,317 

3O,3»o»056 
510,829 

£1,265,977    7  »J 
21,701    4   4l 

Total.,,,., 

123,607,144 

?0,9Ol,785 

1,287,678  ^11  8 

impcris  from  America  inh  Spain  in  the  year  1788. 


The  total  ambont  of  im- 
ports   

By  the  port  of  Cadiz 
By  the  port  of  Barcelona 


-     r 

Reals  de 
▼ellon. 


804,693,733 

635.3i5>*«* 

35*44649^ 


Li^es 
louinois. 


101,173,433 

i58,8j8,95> 

8,861,624 


Money 
■sterlini^ 


?5>6,6 


8,38^,330  II    o  ■ 

17.873    5    o 

369,134     6     8 


Balance  of  American  Commerce  in  the  year  1788. 


The  exports  from  Spain 
to  America 

The  imports  from  A  me 
rica  to  Spain 


The  imports   have  cz- 

•ccedcd  the  exports  . .  1503,976,204 
Of  whichCadiz  imported  424,519,588 
Barcelona. .«... 3,674,787 


Reals  de 
vellon. 


300,717,5*9 
804,693,733 


Livres 
tournois. 


75,i79»38» 
aoi, 173.433 


1*5,994.051 
106,129,897 
918,696 


Money 
sterling. 


3r»3i,474    5    o 
8,381,226    7    6 


5,228,918  x6  8 
4,412,079  o  10 
38,>79    o    o 


The  increase  of  duties  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury upon  the  goods  which  were  exported  to  Ame- 
rica,  and  imported  thence  into  Spain^  demonstrates 
the  same  point. 


DD3 
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Amount  of  the  king^s  duty  in  the 
ycwrif78 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  year  Z7S8   . . 

The  (Mffiitonces'betweenboth  yean 
amounted  to* •.•••• 


Reals  de 
vellon. 

Livies 
touriiois. 

Money 
fterlin^ 

6,761,191 
SSA5^A94 

1,690,321 
13,864,118 

* 
£70,443    B  4 
577,679    9    » 

48,695.203 

I »,  1 73,801 

507y3S6     0  10 

Notwithstanding  the  permission  granted  to  va* 
nous  ports  in  Spain  to  participate  in  the  trade  to 
Spanish  Acnerica,  and  the  consequent  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  commerce  of  Cadiz  ^  still  it  main- 
tahis  a  decided  superiority  over  the  other  ports,  a$^ 
the  annexed  table  will  clearly  prove. 

The  number  of  ships  which  cleared  out  of 
Cadiz  for  the  Spanish  <;olonies  in  the  year 
1791,  was        .   '       .  .         .        . 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  in- 
wards from  the  colonies  the  same  year, 
amounted  to 


106 


177 


Value  of  national  merchan* 
dise,  exclusive  of  foreigo, 
exported   to  the  colonies 

by  the  port  of  Cadis 

In  17S0  101,000,000 

In  1791   xx6,ooo,ooc 

In  I79X 270,000,000 

This  port  received  in  re- 
turn imports  in  the  year 
1792  to  the  value  of ,  • . . ,  700,000,000 


Reals  de 
velion. 


Among  th»  various  articles 
of  merchandise  which  were 
sent  in  the  year  1791  hy 
this  port  to  the  colonies, 
may  be  enumeiated. 

Silks  to  the  value  of 

Woollen  articles   

Articles  of  hemp  and  flax, . . 


Livres 
toumois. 


a5>5OO,00o 
29,000,000 
67,500,000 


i75,o<»»ooo 


6o,ooo,coo 
10,000,000 
18,000,000 


i5iOoo,ooo 
2^500,000 
4,500,000 


Monty 
sterlini^. 


1,061,500    o 
1,108,333    6 

l,Z25PQO      O 


7,z^i,t66  13    4 


614,333  6  « 
104,166  13  4 
187,500  o  ci 


The  chief  trade  between  Spaih  and  America 

<:onsist« 
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tbnsiM  ia  exporting  z  considerable  quantky  of 
Spanish  manufactures,  and  importing  a  large  quan- 
^ty  of  gold  and  silveri  the  produce  of  the  colonies^ 
Spain  sends  to  America  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
fancy  articles,  called  azukjos,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  and  from  the  same  province  coarse 
viroollen,  for  clotfaing  the  troops ;  numerous  ir<m 
utensils ;  quantities  of  marblec^  paper,  dyed  and 
printed  cottons,    and  calicos,   from    Catalonia; 
cotton  stockings,  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
cotton  ribands,  and  eighty  thousand  dozen  of  silk 
handkerchiefs  from  the  same  province  ;  from  Ga^ 
licia  fifty  thousand  pairs  of  knit-thread  stockings, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  varas  of  linen* 
drapery,  table-linen,  tapes,  hides,  skins,  and  va- 
rious  kinds  of  dressed  leather;  numbers  of  silk 
stockings  are  sent  from  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  an4 
Barcelona ;  quantities  of  silks,  and  silk  stuffs  mixed 
tvith  gold  and  silver,  from  Talavera  de  la  Reyna, 
Toledo,  Requei7a,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona ;  large 
<iuantities  of  writing-paper  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia ;  about  two  hundred  thousand  reams  of  the 
same  kind  of  paper  from  Catalonia,  from  whence  are 
also  sent  two  hundred  thousand  pair  of  shoes;  play- 
ing cards  from  Granada,  and  house-brooms  and 
brushes  from  Barcelona  to  the  amount  of  60,000 
ducats,  1 65,000  livres  tournois,  6,8751.  annually, 
which  are  sent  by  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  return  the  colonies  supply  Spain  with  coffee, 
SUgar^  some  cotton^  tobacco,  cocoa,  leather,  and 

D  p  4  pardculjirly 
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particularly  gold  and  silver,  both  in  ingots  and 
coined  into  money.  Part  of  the  precious  metals 
belong  to  the  king,  and  the  remainder  is  imported 
on  account  of  the  merchants,  being  sent  as  the 
balance  for  articles  obtained  from  Spain. 

Upon  a  moderate  calculation  the  annual  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  imported  amounts  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil^ 
lions  of  livres  tournois,  (5,000,000/.  to  6,250,000/.) 
In  the  year  1791,  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  Ca- 
diz alone  gold  and  silver,  in  money,  bars,  or 
ingots,  to  the  value  of  25,788,175  piastres, 
128,940,875  Uvres  toumois,  (5,370,61 9/.  15j.  10^) 
This  only  includes  the  quantity  known  to  be  im-< 
ported,  from  its  having  paid  the  duty ;  it  is  sup- 
posed what  is  clandestinely  imported  amounts  to 
nearly  an  equal  sum* 

Ji  general  table  ^  of  the  foreign  commerce  belonging  to 
Spain. 

Active  European  commerce. 


ARTICLES 
OP  COMMERCE. 


Wine  from  Catalonia. 
Ditto  from  Valencia  • 
Ditto  from  AlicanC . . . 

Ditto  from  Xercs 

Ditto  from  Malaga . . . 
Brandy  from  Valencia* 
Ditto  from  Csttalonia  . 


THEIR 
QUANTITIEI. 


4,QDO  loads 
j,aoo,ooo  cantaras 


50,000  quintals 
400,000  quintals 
500,000  cantaras 

35,000  pipes 


THEIR    VALOB. 


Reals  Livres 

de  vellon.     toumois. 


256,000; 

9,120,000 

8oo,oooj 

12000,0001 

36,000,000 
ia,coo,ooo 
25,200,000' 


64,000 
2,abo,ooo 
300,000 
3,000,000 
9,000,00c 
3,oqo,ooc 
6,300,000 


Money 
sterling. 


£».666  15 
95,000    o 

X25jOOO 

1515,000 
225,000 


^  This  is  only  a  general  statement  j  for  it  i$  impossible  to  know  the  detailed  state  of 
the  trade  with  dtsircd  accuracy. 
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ARTICLES 
OP  COMMERCE. 


fromValen- 


X>rtcd  raisins  from  Ma 
laga 

Ditto  ditto  from  Valencia 
Dried-figs  from  Malaga 
Ditto  ditto  fromValencia 
WalnHts  from  Catalonia 
ChesAUts  from  Biscay. . 
Nuts  from  the  Asturias 
Dates  from  Valencia  . . 
Almonds  from  ditto. . . . 

Oil  from  Malaga 

Ditto  from  Catalonia  . . 
Barillt        ) 

S^  r   cla 

Barilla 
Soda 

Agua-azul 

Kermes  from  Valencia 
Cork  fwm  Catalonia ' 
Corks  from  Catalonia , 
Madder  from  Old  Castile 
Brooms  from  Barcelona 
Wool  in  fleece,  washed 
Wool  in  the  grease . . 
Salt  from  Valencia  . . 
pitto  from  Pucrtoreal 


from  Mur- 
cia. . . . 


THEIR 
QUANTITIES. 


%  50,000  quintals 
38  000  quintals 

100,000  quintals 
16,000  quintals 
26,000  sacks 


3,000  quintals 
S,ooo  loads 


129,000  quintals 


200,000  quintals 

140  quintals 

30,000  quintals 

i,aoo  quintals 

4,000  quintals 


1 25,000  quintals 
15,000  quintals 
6,000'tons 


Total. 


T0EIR  VAU7B. 


Reals 
de  vellop. 


io,oco,ooo 
1,140,000 
3,300,000 

5J*,OOQ 

ft»496,ooQ 

320,000 

80,000 

400,000 

630,000 

20,ooaooo 

2,560,000 

6,096,000 


I0,0C0,000 

700,000 
21,600,000 

862,996 
6,400,000 

660, oq© 
64/xx},ooo 
20,700,000 

888,000 
80,000,000  20,000, 


Livrcs    I         Money 
toumois.  sterling. 


,00c  £6^ 


^,500. 
285 /xx> 
825,000 
128,000 
624IOOO 
.  80,000 

20,000 

loopod 

157*500 

5,000,000 
640,000 

1,524,000 


2,500,000 

175.000 
5,400,000 

»i5,749 

i,6oo,oco 

165P00 

16,000,000 

5,175000 

222,000 

1,000 


348,720,996187,1 84,249l3,633»5io    7    ^ 


*5yOOO 

11.875 

3i.375 

5>4O0 

26)000 

3>333 
8,336 
4,233 
6,565  16 
»o8,33S  6 
*3.333  13 


63,500    o    o 


108,333    6    S 


7,825^  o   o 

225,000    o   o 

8,989  xo  10 

66,666  17    X 

6,87-^    o 

666,666  17 

23,766  17 

9,150    o 

8333^3    6 


This  table  of  commercial  enumeration  is  de- 
ficient in  many  articles,  respecting  which  it  18  im- 
possible either  to  learn  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
or  the  detail  of  the  trade ;  but  which,  if  collected, 
would  be  of  considerable  importance,  as  for  in- 
stance the  oil  produced  in  Aragon,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Seville,  the  iron  and  anchors  of  Biscay,  the 
lead,  fruit,  sumac,  and  anchovies  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  the  palms  and  azulejos  of  Valencia, 
the  tobacco,  the  trade  in  piastres,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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E$c^  trade  with  Amerieg; 


Tbe  Titve  of  nttiootl  mer 
chandise  exported  to  Ame- 
rica from  Spain  iimonntedy 

la  i78S,to  

In  17S9,  to    •..••••• 

In  i«^90,to   « , 

Ini79i,  to   

In  Vf^l^to  •••• 


Tlic  nftrage  about    

IFoteign  merctumdrae  exported 
ini7SS 


Total. 


Heals 
de  veUon. 


r  58,413,139 


144,400,040  36>xoo,oio 


(02,000,000 

ii6yooo,ooo 

270,000>000 


3i8,49V9ol 


Livrct 
toumoss. 


39.555.809  £i,635>6s8  14    * 


25^500,000 
l9,ooo«ooo 
67,5po>ooo 


176,000,000  44,000^00 
i4a,494,Jt9o  35>*3,57» 


79»^»3.572 


Mooejr 
sterlinj^ 


1,504,166  13  4 

z>o62>5oo    o  o 

1,108,333    6  Z 

1,8^12,500    o  o 


1*833,333  6  ft 


3,317,648  ^6    ft 


Sum  total  of  Spanish  commerce. 


Evfopean  trade  • 
American  trade.  < 


Total , 


Reak 
de  vellon. 


34fi,7iO,996 
318,494,290 


667,215,286 


Lnrres 
tournoU. 


79.6a3.57a 


166,827,821 


Money 

fltcrling;. 


87,204,249  £3,633,5 10     7    6 


3»3i7,645  10    o 


^*95i»i55  17    6 


Spanish  commerce  was  still  more  increased  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1792  ;  this  increase,  produced 
by  ad^tional  industry,  excited  by  the  freedom 
granted  to  the  spirit  of  trade,  was  equally  visible 
ii;i  America :  the  observations  of  the  learned  Hum- 
^dt  are  demonstrative  upon  this  subject. 

During  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  time 
.when  the  edict  was  issued  which  gave  freedom  to 
conmderce,  that  is,  from  the  year  I766  to  the  year 
1778, 203,882,000  piastres  were  coined  in  Mexico; 
in  the  twelve  succeeding  years  252,024,000,  that  is 
20Qinillionsof  livres  toumois,(  10,833,333/.  ()x.8/i) 
more  were  coined  than  in  the  preceding  years. 
Under  the  article  of  Finances  it  will  be  seen  that 

the 
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the  amount  of  g6ods  sent  to  Eutopic  increased  m 
the  same  proportion ;  md  since  that  paeiiod  the 
value  has  been  much  greater.  The  trade  with 
Vera  Cruz  consi3ted  ia  the  year  1802  of 

Imports        ♦        ♦      '  ^        *    « 1,998,588 
Exports'  •        •       •      ^    38,447,367 

of  which  sum  three  mllions  and  a  hialf  of  pias* 
tres  were  paid  for  cochineal,  three  millions  foF 
indigo^  and  one  million  and  a  half  for  sugar.  It 
is  proper  to  observe  here^  that  sugar  had  not  been 
cultivated  in  Mexico,  at  least  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  till  very  lately:  the  sudden  and  pro* 
^igious  increase  arose  from  the  troubled  state  of 
the  island  of  San  Domingo,  which  exdted  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  Mexicans  to  this  new  culture.  And 
doubtless  from  the  same  cause  the  cultivation  of 
fsugar  was  so  greatly  extended  in  the  island  of 
Cuba* ;  which  produced  in  the  year  1790,  100,000 

.  *  The  pcqpaktioQ  of  thk  iBlaiid  in  4e  year  1804»  qonsistaii 
p{  234^000  whites,  gOO/)00  men  of  colour,  and  108,009 
slaves.  M.  de  Humboldt  made  a  remarkable  comparison  be- 
tween the  kind  of  pppulation  in  this  bland,  and  that  of  Ja« 
znaica,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken. 

Island  op  Cuba,  Jamaica. 

jOnQ  )iundred  inhabitants.  One  hundred  inbabitauti. 

Whites  .  54  .  .        10 

]fcefwen  of  colour  21  •  •         4 

J51ai^#  .25  .  0        SQ 

100  JOG 

cases. 
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cases,  each  contaming  16aroba8^  405  lbs*  avcur- 
dapois  each,  and  250,000  in  1804. 

Commercial  ports  in  Spain^ 

Spanish  commerce  is  conducted  byvarious  ports, 
situated  upon  the  Atlandc  ocean  and  the  Meditser- 
ranean  sea.  Hie  maritime  provinces  on  the 
former  are,  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  the  Asturias,  Ga- 
Ucia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Seville ;  on  the  latter, 
Catalonia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Granada^  Murda^ 
;md  Valencia* 

The  ports  ^f  Biscay  are  Scmt  Andero^  Bilbao^  and 
Lequeitio  in  Biscay  proper ;  San  Sebastian,  Motrico^ 
Passage,  Deva^  and  Fontarabia  in  Guipuzcoa,  and 
Laredo  in  the  district  of  the  four  cities.  The  ports 
of  jD^ttaand  BiUfoo  are  not  upon  the  sea,  but  some 
distance  frgm  it  j  the  former  upon  the  river  Deva, 
^nd  the  latter  upon  the  river  Ansa. 

The  ports  of  Lequeitio^j  Fontarabiafj  Laredo\^ 
Motrico^j  and  Deva^^  have  very  little  trade,     Sant 

*  This  port  is  small,  admitting  only  sloops,  and  other  vessels^ 
drawing  little  water. 

f  This  is  a  very  inconsiderable  port,  only  adapted  for  small 
craft.  ^ 

X  This  is  a  large  and  beautiful  port,  but  little  frequented. 

§  The  approach  to  this  port  is  dangerous  from  a  large  rocky 
shoal  at  the  entrance,  called  the  trico,  which  is  dry  at  ebb^  and 
covered  with  ^ater  at  flood  tide. 

II  This  port  has  a  very  unsafe  entrance  on  aca)unt  of  a  sandy 
bar,  which  the  river  Deva  forms  at  its  confluence  with  the  sea. 

Andero 
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Andtro  imports  the  principal  part  of  the  salt-fish 

and  fish  oil  from  England,  and  different  articles  of 

English  and  French  production ;  and  sends  those 

countries  in  return  wools  for  their  manufactures : 

the  trade  of  this  port  is  pretty  considerable.    The 

ports  of  Passage^  Bilbao*  j  and  San  Sebastian^  are 

frequented  by  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch, 

who  bring  their  manufactured  goods,  and  freight 

their  vessels  back  with  bar-iron,  anchors,  and  wool; 

the  latter  port  also  has  a  trade  with  the  Caracas. 

Previous  to  the  last  war  Bilbao^  upon  the  annual 

average,  exported  twenty  or  twenty-two  thousand 

bags  of  wool,  most  of  which  weighed  from  two 

hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  aiid 

the  port  oiSantAndero  about  one-third  as  much. 

Both  these  ports  together  exported  in  the  year 

179i  thirty-two  thousand  bags  of  wool,  exclusive 

of  six  hundred  bags  of  lamb's  wool  in  the  grease. 

The  jisturias  possess  a  number  of  small  ports  ;< 

the  most  frequented  are  Gijw,  Lourca^  and  Co- 

ditiero;  but  they  will  not  admit  of  large  ships  : 

the  trade  of  these  ports  was  principally  confined 

to  the  Dutch.    But  from  about  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century  the  French  and  English  have 

participated,  sending  linen  cloth,  woollens,  and^ 

steel  gqods,  though  in  no  very  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

In  Galicia  are. numerous  small  ports,  Maria^ 

*  Bilbao  Is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ansa^  and 
the  harbour  is  formed  by  a  large  and  eicellent  pier. 

Corcuvipn^ 
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C$rcwvm^  Bayona^  Prntevedra,  Murosy  la  GuOr^^ 
Padron^  Redondela^  Cambados  deLcya^y  Laxa^  BetMr 
mosy  yiveri^y  Puentdntmey  and  Rhodes;  but  all  these 
are  rery  incoosiderable^  aad  the  if  ade  of  little  uxk 
portance.  The  principal  port«  of  this  proviBce 
are  Ferroly  CorufWOj  and  Fig$.  The  harbour  of 
Ferrol^  is  appointed  a  naval  station,  and  k»  com* 
merce  is.only  a  secondary  object^  and  consequently 
uncertain  and  limited*  The  trade  of  Figof  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  importadon  of  articles  from 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  That  of  Carunna  \ 
is  very  important,  and  its  foreign  commerce  very 
extensive;  it  imports  grain  from  France,  cloths, 
swamdowns,  and  flannels,  from  France  and  Eng- 
land; salt-fish  from  the  latter  country;  Ikiena 
from  Ireland  and  Holland ;  salt  butter  from  £ng« 

^  Tlie  barboor  of  Ferrol  \%  tbe  most  beautiful  in  Europe ;  it  if 
spacious^  deep^  wide^  and  well  constructed  $  tbe  entrance  is 
direct,  but  the  channel  \%  so  narrow  that  only  one  tessel  can 
pass  at  a  time,  'lliia  is  the  principal  royal  naytf  stsidon«  ^^Mk 
tbe  establi^ment  of  a  maritime  college,  a  large  arsenal;  beau* 
tiful  dock-yards  for  building  line  of  battle  diips.  But  the 
climate  is  damp,  the  situation  unhealthy )  and  what  is  a  veij 
serious  drawback  from  this  port  is^  that  vessels  are  unable  to 
get  out  without  having  a  particular  wind.  A  project  has  been 
often  started  of  removing  the  nav^  department  to  V%g(^ ;  but 
the  immense  expence  attending  the  construction  of  new  for- 
tific.itions>  arsenals^  and  magazines,  hks  hitherto  prevented  its 
execution. 

t  This  is  a  spacious  and  excellent  harbour. 
•   X  This,  which  was  the  portu$  Brigantima  of  the*  Romans,^  is 
a  most  magnificent  and  capital  harbour.  . 
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knS  aftd  Holland ;  and  carrier  on  a  small  trade 
Qomprising  exports  and  imports  with  the  Spanish 
colonies,  by  means  of  the  packet-boats,  and  ex- 
press vessels  which  sail  for  America :  by  these 
it  imports  cocoa,  sugar,  and  logwood ;  and  exports 
'  soap,  dressed  hides,  skins,  and  all  kinds  of  leather, 
with  home  manufactm'ed linens, table  linen,and  knit 
thread  stockings ;  the  quantity  of  stockings  it  ex- 
ports annually  amounts  on  the  average  to  fifty 
thousand  pairs ;  and  of  linen  cloth  to  about  fifty 
^ousand  varas. 

The  kingdom  of  Seville  has  two  ports,  Algeziras 
and  CacUx.  Algeziras  *  has  a  very  limited  com« 
merce,  a  few  cargoes  of  brandy  and  com  in  Cata- 
Ionian  sloops  are  imported,  but  exports  little,  ex- 
cept coals  dug  from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity^ 
which  find  a  market  at  Cadiz.  The  latter  portf 
tarries  on  a  very  great  import  tr^de  with  different 
ports  in  France,  enumerated  here  according  to 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  commerce  be- 
longing to  each;  Marseilles,  Havre  de  Grace, 
Rouen,  Morlaix,  Sc  Malo,  Bayonne,  Nantes  and 
St.  Vallery.  It  annually  imports  from  Marseilles 
m^chandise  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  livre^ 

^  It  is  ^tuated  at  the  inouth  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
t  The  harbour  of  Cadiz  is  large^  capacious^  and  fineljr 
situated^  having  a  coromunicatioD  to  the  right  and  left  with 
two  seas ;  the  bay  is  eight  leagued  in  circumference.  Three 
royal  naral  departments  have  •  been  long  established  at  thi» 
port. 
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tournois,  (50,0001.)  and  upwards,  a  greater  por&A 
of  which  coiuiists  of  silks,  and  gold  lace.  Woollen 
goods  it  principally  obtains  from  Havre  de  Grace 
and  Rouen ;  linens  from  Morlaix,  St.  Malo,  and 
Nantes ;  some  woollen  goods  from  Amiens  and 
8t.VaIery;  it  likewise  imports  corn  and  bacon 
from  Bayonne,  and  Bourdeaux,  and  tar  from  the 
latter  port.  It  has  also  an  Import  trade  with  the 
English  and  Dutch,  from  whom  it  receives  iron 
and  steel  articles,  salt  fish  and  woollen  cloth.  Thi& 
port  also  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  Spani^  colonies ;  it  exports  and  imports  a 
great  variety  of  articles  which  have  ^been  enu* 
tnerated  in  treating  particularly  of  the  manuiac- 
lures  of  Spain.  About  a  thousand  ships  annually 
enter  this  port :  the  number  in  the  year  1776,  was 
nine  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  of  which  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  were  French:  in  1791  the 
amount  of  ships  that  entered  was^ 
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Dutch        •  •       '    . 

French  •  • 

Spanish  from  Manilla 
Ditto  from  America       .  . 
Ditto  from  diflferent  European  ports 


80 

116 

1 

176 

162 


Most  of  the  Spanish  ships  belong  to  the  port : 
at  Cadiz  there  are  reckoned  a  hundred  ship-owners, 
and  seven  hundred  great  commercial  houses,  with- 
out taking  individual  merchants  into  the  account. 
The  principal  part  of  the  merchants  are  Spaniards  ; 
the  remainder  consist  of  Dutch,  English,  Flemish, 
Cerman,  Genoese,  and  more  especially  of  Irish  an^ 
French :  before  the  last  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  thentimber  of  French  great  mercantile  con- 
cerns was  fifty ;  besides  thirty-six  retail  houses,  and 
thirty  shops  for  selling  silk  modes. 

The  city  of  Seville  has  a  trade  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of  Cadiz,  but  far  less  extensive. 
Yet  that  place  annually  exports  merchandise  to  the 
talue  of  60,000,000  of  reals,  15,000,000  livres 
tournois,  625,000/*  The  commerce  of  Seville  is 
carried  on  by  the  Guadalquiver,  on  which  it  is 
situated:  this  river  testers  the  ocean  about  six 
leagues- below,  between  San  Lucar  de  Barameda 
and  Val  de  Vaccas, 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  possesses  three  ports 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  Almunecar^  Altneria^  and 
Malaga.  The  port  of  Almunecar  has  very  little 
commerce ;  Almeria  at  one  period  was  the  most 
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celebrated  and  most  frequented  in  Spain ;  but  at 
present  its  consequence  is  very  much  reduced  j:  ks 
trade  being  principally  confined  to  France,  whence 
it  imports  a  few  manufactured  articles^  and  ex- 
ports lead,  soda,  barilla,  and  spartum*     Malaga* 
partakes  very  little  in  the  French  trade,  only  text 
ships  having  entered  the  poft  from  France  in  the 
year  1785*    Its  commercial  connections  with  Hoi* 
land  are  more  considerable,  and  still  greater  with 
England ;  in  the  year  17lJ9  it  received  upwards  of 
a  hundred  Englbh  ships :  Spanish  ships  rarely  en- 
tered this  port,  two  only  were  seen  there  in  1785 ; 
but  more  frequent  the  port  at  present ;  thirteen 
entered  in  the  year  1793.     Malaga  imports  mer- 
cery goods  from  Hamburgh ;  groceries,  tapes,  lace, 
and  cutlery,  frt)m  Holland^  woollens,  and  iron 
foodi  from  Eilgland :  i^  sends  in  return  to  Eng- 
land, Holland,  the  North  of  Europe,  and  Italy, 
wine,  dried  fruits,  sumach,  anchovies,  and  oiL 
The  annual  estimated  value  of  these  exports  is 
5,300,000  piastres,  16,500,000  livres  toumois, 

^  Tills  b  a  large  and  convenient  port«  capable  of  containii^ 
four  hundred  merchant  vessels,  and  nineteen  ships  of  the  line. 
Vessels  may  sail  in  or  out  with  aU.yriQ^^*  The  entrance  into 
the  bai1>ouf  is  formed  by  two  moles,  distant  fxxKn  each  other 
about  three  thousand  toises,  that  is  nearly  three  miles  and  one 
third;  but  the  sea  kives  it  dry  every  day,  and  the  river  Gua- 
delmedinos,  which  runs  into  it,  brings  down  great  quantities 
of  sand  J  so  that  it  is  apprehended,  if  the  accumulations  can* 
not  be  prevented,  the  harbour  will  be  soon  choked  up,  and 
left  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 
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687»^0/. ;  and  of  the  imports  1,809^00  piastres, 
9,000,00(Xof  livres,  37o,000/.:  but  this  caknila- 
tion,  as  it  respects  the  value  of  exports,  is  far  too 
low,  which  has  been  previously  noticed.  Granada 
also  exports  wine  and  fruits  by  the  roads  of  Mar«^ 
bello  and  Velez-Malaga. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  has  two  ports,  Aquilas 
and  Carthagena.  Aquilas  is  a  small  port,  that  will 
only  admitvessels having  ashaUow  draught  of  water, 
ks  trade  is  consequently  very  inconsiderable.  Car* 
thagena  imports  divers  kinds  of  merchandise  from 
HoUand,  England,  Naples,  and  France ;  and  ex- 
ports  wools,  spartum,  and  great  quantities  of  soda 
and  barilla^ 

The  kingdom  of  Faktuia  has  no  port  \  it  carries 
on  its  foreign  trade  therefore  by  the  roads  of  Ali- 
cant  and  Cullera,  and  by  the  sandy  shores  dF 
Benia,  Vinaroz,  Gandia,  and  Grao  in  Valencia. 
The  beaches  of  this  province  are  very  fiat  and  dan* 
gerous  of  approach,  particularly  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  east.  The  road  of  Santa  Pola  V 
very  safe,  but  it  is  only  used  as  an  asylum  for 
shelter  in  blowing  weather,  and  is  destitute  of  cokn* 
merce.  Gandia^  Denia^  and  Fimrox^  have  only  1 
flat  beach  where  the  vessels  take  the  ground,  by 
which,  at  times,  they  export  wools,  brandies^  and 
dried  fruits ;  importing  in  return  woollens,  linen 
cloth,  and  iron  goods  from  France.  The  custom- 
liouses  at  those  places  have  been  some  years  since 
suppressed^  and  all  commerce  prohibited ;  yet  they 
£  X  «  still 
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Still  continue  to  smuggle  out  brandies^  and  a  few 
other  articles, 

Grao  has  only  a  flat  beach,  and  the  trade  is  very 
inconsiderable  y  it  imports  ^cloth,  linen,  iron  goods, 
jewellery,  spices,  and  corn  from  France ;  and  ex- 
ports wine,  dried  fruits,  wool,  soda,  and  barilla  to 
France,  and  brandies  to  Holland  and  the  North 
of  Europe :  its  exports,  however,  exceed  the  im- 
ports. There  is  very  little  importation  iijto  the 
road  of  Cullera^  and  its  exportation  chiefly  con^sts 
in  the  rice  sent  to  Andalusia,  and  the  island  of 
Majorca.  AUcarti^  next  to  Cadiz  and  Barcelona, 
is  the  most  trading  port  in  Spain.  From  nine 
hundred  to  a  thousand  ships  annually  enter  its 
road.  The  number  in  the  year  1782,  amounted 
to  nhie  hundred  and  sixty-one ;  of  which  six  hun- 
dred were  Spanish,  principally  Catalonian  vessek. 

It  impotts  woollen  goods,  jewellery,  and  trinkets 
from  France  and  England ;  groceries  from  France 
'  and  Holland;  and  linen  cloth  from  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Silesia ;  it  exports  dried  fruits,  wools, 
wine,  kermes,  spartum,  salt,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  soda  and  barilla.  About  fifty  thousand  quin- 
tals, 48,076|^  cwt.  of  the  last  article,  is  on  an 
average  annually  exported  frpm  this  port;  of  which 
quantity  eighty  thousand  quintals,  7(>,92S4.  cwt. 
are  ^ent  to  France,  and  the  remainder  to  England, 
The  trade  in  the  whole  is  very  considerable. 

Catalonia  possesses  five  ports,  viz.  Palamos^  Ca^^ 
daqucz,    RosaSy    Salotip  and  Barcelona;  and  two 
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tpads,  Tortosa  and  Tarragona.  The  ports  of 
Palamos^  Cadaquezy  and  Rosas j  carry  on  merely  a 
coasting  trade.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  sent 
from  Sa/on  ;  the  principal  depositary  of  Catalonia 
being  situated  at  Reus,  two  leagues  distant  from 
the  port.  Barcelona,  though  rather  a  road  than 
a  harbour,  conducts  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
Catalonia ;  about  a  thousand  vessels  belonging  to 
diflferent  nations  annually  enter  this  port ;  nearly 
a  third  part  of  the  number  are  French,  a  sixth 
English,  an  eighth  Dutch,  another  eighth  Italian, 
chiefly  Genoese,  and  the  rest  Hamburghers, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Spanish,  principally  Catalo* 
nian  vessels.  Quantities  of,  silks  are  imported 
from  Lyons,  Nimes,  and"  Ganges ;  woollen  cloths, 
jewellery,  trinkets,  and  iron  goods,  from  France  ; 
calicoes  and  salt-fish  from  England ;  grain  from 
France,  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  North  of  Europe  ; 
various  productions  from  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  quantities  of  silver  from  the  American  mines. 
It  exports  to  the  colonies  large  quantities  of  silk,, 
printed  and  coloured  calicoes,  with  other  cotton 
goods  J  silk  stockings,  writing  paper,  marbled  pa- 
per, shoes,  and  wine;  quantities  of  wine  and 
brandy  it  sends  to  England,  Holland,  and  the 
North  of  Europe ;  cork  to  France  and  England, 
and  to  the  latter  country  abundance  of  nuts.  The 
annual  amount  of  the  comnxerce,.by  the  port  of 
Barcelona,  is  estimated  at  forty  millions  of  livres 
toumois,  (1,666,666/.  15^.  Od.)    The  roads  of 
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Tortosa  and  Tarragona  participate  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  foreign  trade ;  from  the  former  are  ex- 
ported soda  and  dried  fruits,  but  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  coast  extending  from  Culela  to  Ma- 
taro  presents  a  scene  of  numerous  small  roads, 
constantly  CQTered  with  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France,  and  others  which  trade  with  America* 

Spanish  commerce,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  is 
rather  passive  than  active,  and  formerly  this  was  much' 
xnore  the  case  than  at  present.  At  one  period  few 
national  ships  were  employed ;  but  the  Spaniards 
have  gradually  turned  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant department,  and  the  number  of  national 
ships  occupied  in  the  foreign  trade  is  considerably 
increased.  In  the  year  i778  Spain  had  from  four 
to  five  hundred  merchant  vessels,  of  which  number 
the  ports  of  Catalonia  furnished  a  moiety,  and  the 
other  moiety  belonged  to  those  of  Biscay.  The 
establishment  of  a  free  trade  to  America  gave  new 
energies  to  commerce,  and  tended  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  shipping.  Catalonia  only,  ^t  the  pre- 
sent period,  can  boast  of  possessing  more  than  a 
thousand  vessels ;  and  the  city  of  Cadiz  has  more 
than  a  hundred  ship-owners. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Spsun  has  assigned  for  ht 
regulation  peculiar  tribunals,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  exclusive  jurisdictions^ 
under  the  article  which  more  immediately  relates 
to  the  administration  of  justice. 
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Spanish  probity  is  proverbial,  and  it  conspicu- 
ously shines  in  commercial  relations.  Good  faith 
and  punctuality  arc  generally  prevalent  among 
merchants,  the  instances  of  deception,  negligence, 
fraudulent  dealing,  and  nonfulfxlment  of  engage* 
ments,  so  general  in  the  trading  world,  being  un* 
known,  or  n6t  practised  amongst  them.  Their  in- 
tegrity has  been  manifested  on  many  important 
occasions ;  a  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  this  assertion.  The  fleets  that  sail  from 
Spain  to  Porto  Bello,  on  their  arrival  attract  a 
concourse  of  merchants,  who  give  the  silver  coin- 
age of  Ameifica  in  exch^ge  for  the  commodities 
of  the  European  continent :  and  not  a  case  of  the 
former,  nor  a  bale  of  the  latter  is  opened,  but  all 
is  received  with  a  noble  and  mutual  confidence 
upon  the  simple  verbal  assurances  of  the  parties 
respecting  the  contents  5  and  only  one  single  in- 
stanct  of  decq>tion  was  ever  known  for  the  space 
of,  two  centuries  to  have  been  practised.  All  the 
coined  silver  sent  home  in  the  y^r  1654  was 
fcMind  debased  by  the  admixture  of  a  fifth  part  of 
baser  metal ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  fraud  beei^ 
discovered,  than  the  Spanish  merchants  appeared 
eager  to  support  the  whole  loss  themselves,  and  to 
indemnify  all  foreigners  with  whom  they  had 
transacted  business  on  that  occasion.  The  trea« 
{urer  of  finance,  Du  Perron^  was  convicted  as  the 
author  of  the  debasement,  and  for  the  crime  was 
publicly  burnt  alive.    The  contraband  trade  of 
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America  furnishes  daily  new  proofs  of  the  probity^ 
vbich  is  evinced  by  the  Spanish  merchants  ;  the 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  bear  testimony  to 
this  high  character,  who  lend  their  names,  and  in 
other  ways  assist  the  merchants  of  Spain;  and 
scarcely  an  instance  has  occurred  where  these  have 
not  proved  faithful  to  their  engagements.  Neither 
apprehension  of  danger,  nor  the  attraction  of  gain, 
cm  ever  induce  them  to  betray  or  deceive  those 
who  honour  them  with  their  confidence. 

CHAPTER  V. 
ROADS,  BRIDGES,  AND  CAUSEWAYS. 

Few  countries  can  be  found  where  th^  coads 
have  been  so  long  neglected,  so  ill  preserved,  or  kept 
in  such  bad  repair,  as  they  have  till  lately  been  in 
Spain ;  they  weren^urly  impassable,  dangerous  in 
numerous  places,  and  in  others  scarcely  traceable. 
Many  at  the  present  time  are  in  such  a  state  that 
travelling  is  very  difScidt,  attended  with  inexi> 
pressible  fatigue,  and  sometimes  with  peril,  even 
on  the  great  roads  of  the  kingdom. 

The  roads  of  Catalonia,  although  it  is  the  most 
Commercial  province  of  Spain,  are  the  least  attgaded 
to,  and  their  management  the  very  vfptsu  No 
surveyor  to  inspect  them,  when  bad  they,  are  ne»cr 
repaired,  so  that  daily  they  become  progressively 
worse :  even  the  great  and  direct  roads  are  h^ 
quently  impassable*    The  road  leading  from  Gi« 
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Toima  to  the  river  Tofdera  is  fiilj  of  such  deep, 
ruts,  that  carriages  are  ia  perpetual  danger  of  being 
overturned ;  and  the  accumulations  of  mud  fre- 
quently form  miry  pools,  in  which,  should  horsesA 
plunge,  they  must  stick,  or  be  got  out  with  con- 
siderable dUEci^lty.  The  road  passing  from  Bar-> 
celona.  to  the  confities  of  Aragon,  byway  of  Sara- 
gossa  and  Madrid,  is,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  state  } 
the  large  and  deep  ruts,  with  the  pools  of  sludge^ 
render  travelling  exceedingly  diiEcult  and  perilous; 
mimerous. rivers  and  ravines  cross  it,  over  which 
no  bridges  are  thrown,  sp  that  the  traveller  i» 
obliged  to  pass  in'places  through  water  for  some 
distance  together,  and  those  parts  which  .are  an- 
noyed  with  sludge  or  water  are  also  full  of  large  rub- 
bly  stones  :  its  course  is  over  mountains  and  hills, 
whose  ascents  arc  steep,  atnd  declivities  rapid.  The 
rpad  from  Barcelona  to  the  frontiers  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Valencia,  although  the  most  frequented  of 
any  in  the  monarchy,  was  mariifestly  the  very  worst,, 
previous  to  the  journey  taken  by  l^ng  Charles  the 
Fourth*  It  was  then  ordered  to  be  put.  in  com- 
plete repair,  and  is  at  present  a  very  good,  if  not 
the  best,  roafl  in  Spain^ 

.  If  we  penetrate  further  into  the  interior,  many 
great  rpads  will  be  discovered  equally  bad*  lu 
Aragon  the  road  from  tha  confines  of  Catalonia  to 
3aragossais  painful  and,  difficult  to  travel^  from 
the  numerous  sloughs,  rough  stones,  and  continual 
successipa  of  a<;clivities  and  declivities.      That 
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which  leads  from  Saragossa  to  the  frontiers  of  New 
Castile  is  extremely  rough  and  joltings  from  the 
mountainous  district  through  whiah  it  passes,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  large  stones  with  which  it  is 
bestrewed.  The  road  from  Albacete  to  the  city  of 
Murcia,  the  one  from  las  Casas  de  Benicasi,  and 
that  from  Alcala  to  Chivert  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  are  calculated  to  alarm  and  intimidate 
the  most  courageous  traveller.  The  road  from  las 
Pedreras  de  Elche,  in  the  latter  province,  is  wholly 
covered  with  large  loose  stones,  and  rupeslrian 
fragments.  The  post-road  from  Madrid  to  Va- 
lencia is  very  uneven,  rough,  and  pebbly :  and  the 
part  passing  over  the  mountains  of  Contreras  and 
Cabrillos,  is  full  of  acclivites,  very  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. 

Hitherto  the  great  and  most  frequented  roads 
have  only  hdtn  noticed.  But  if  the  traveller  goes 
further  into  the  country,  he  will  find  the  cross  and 
vicinal  roads  to  be  in  a  far  worse  state^  for  the 
greater  part  are  absolutely  impassable.  And  these 
are  but  a  faint  representation  of  the  former  stats 
of  all  the  roads  in  Spain.  Travelling  was  attended 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger :  incessant 
perils  attended  the  traveller,  he  was  momentarily 
obstructed  by  some  obstacle,  every  turn  his  vehicle 
was  likely  to  be  overset,  thrown  into  deep  ditches^ 
or  precipitated  by  shelving  rocks,  and  plunged  into 
a  profound  abyss. 

The  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charlet 
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the  Third  produced  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  ^ 
this  important  branch  of  political  economy.  New 
roads  were  opened,  which  were  carefully  levelled, 
and  constructed  with  solidity.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  in  Spain  several  superb  roads,  such 
as  may  vie  with  the  finest  in  Europe ;  indeed  they 
have  been  made  with  superipr  judgment,  and  upon 
a  grander  scale. 

The  beautiful  road  which  crosses  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  from  Castello  de  la  Plana,  even  to 
Puerto  de  Almanza,  a  space  of  twenty-five  league 
merits  the  preference.  The  continuation  of  this 
road  leading  to  Aranjuez,  cros^ng  a  lingula  or 
tongue  of  land  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  and  U 
Mancha,  is  excellent  5  but  passing  through  a  coun* 
try  where  the  soil  is  loose  and  deep,  it  does  not 
possess  an  equal  solidity. 

The  road  from  Malaga  to  Antequera,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  is  not  in  a  straight  line, 
itor  can  it  be ;  but  its  irregulajity  tends  to  increase 
its  picturesque  beauty,  winding  in  a  serpentine  di- 
rection for  an  extent  of  seven  1  agues,  over  and  be- 
tween hills,  abounding  with  delightful  vineyards* 

A  very  excellent  solid  road,  though  constructed 
upon  an  unfavourable  soil,  was  opened  in  the  year 
I769f  which,  extending  over  lofty andsteep  moun- 
tains, forms  the  communication  between  Old  and 
Jfew  Castile,  by  way  of  Puerto  del  Guadarrama  ; 
it  connects  the  district  of  Montana  with  Campas 
Burgos,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  and  Madrid. 

Catalonia^ 
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Catalonia^  although  it  ia  traversed  in  aUnbst  every 
part  of  it  by  roads  nearly  in  an  impassable  state, 
yet  possesses  some  few,  whose  excellence  makes  it 
desirable  that  they  should  be- continued.  Such  is 
the  road  from  Col  de  Pertios  to  Junquera,  and 
such  would  have  been  also  that  from  Barcelona  to 
the  bridge  of  Molins  de  Rey,  if  the  substratum  had 
been  made  firm ;  such  is  the  one  running  to  the 
confines  of  the  kingdoRi  of  Valencia,  by  £mpo«ta, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the.  Ebro ;  and  similar  are 
some  parts  of  the  road  which  extend  from  Arbos, 
Villa  Franca,  and  Panadez,  to  the  bridge  of  Molins 
de  Rey.  The  magnificent  viaduct  of  arcades, 
formed  by  a  double  range  of  arches,  which  has 
been  constructed  upon  the  latter  road,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  easy  communicadon  over  a 
deep  marsh,  though  not  quite  completed,  at  pre- 
sent answers  the  proposed  end* 

New  Castile  abounds  with  excellent  roads ;  that 
which  forms  the  communication  between  Old  and 
New  Castile,  and  those  leading  to  Madrid  and  the 
several  royal  palaces,  have  been  previously  noticed. 
The  road  which  was  opened  in  the  year.  1787  be- 
low Torija,  the  one  leading  from  Alcale  de  Henarez 
to  Madrid,  and  another  going  from  the  capital  into 
Andalusia,  and  to  Cadiz,  are  equally  fine.  The 
passage  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  occurs* 
on  the  latter  road,  is  a  striking  monument  of 
human  power  and  industry  in  levelling;  the  most 
rugged  surfaces,  cuttmg  through  adamaatine  rocks, 
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and  overcoming  obstacles  apparently  Insurmounc- 
aA)le. 

A  beautiful  road  was  opened  toPlasencia  in  the 
year  1784.  One  still  more  excellent  goes  from 
Gorunna  toPontevedra  in  Galicia,  and  another  very 
good  road  [xasses  from  Reynosa  to  the  sea. 

The  roads  running  through  the  three  cantdns 
vrhkh  form  the  province  of  Biscay,  viz.  Biscay 
proper,  Alava,  and  tjluipuzcoa^  are  so  good,  that 
they  may  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  best 
in  Europe ;  notwithstanding  diey  have  been  con* 
•tructed  in  districts,  where  natural  obstacles  mo'> 
mentarily  presented  themselves,  and  difficulties 
which  appeared  invincible  continually  occurred. 
Mountains  were  perforated,  abrupt  ascents  and 
steep  declivities  were  diminished,  or  avoided,  by 
turning  the  roads  in  different  directions  round  Ae 
escarpments  of  the  hills :  for  these  excellent  roads 
the  country  is  indebted  to  the  enlightened  policy 
and  attentive  care  of  the  Biscayan  government. 
A  road,  recently  opened,  is  intended  to  lead  the 
itraveller  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Another 
excellent  road  goes  from  Sant  Andero  to  Reynosa. 
One,  still  more  magnificent,  commences  at  Miranda 
de  Ebro,  and  continues  along  the  side  of  the  river 
Ebro  from  Zadorra,  nearly  as  far  as  Vittoria;  this 
is  again  extended  even  to  the  frontiers  of  France ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line  it  is  embellished 
by  numerous  villages,  and  houses  sprinkled  on  both 
sides,  ornamented  with  a  multiplicity  of  plantations, 
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and  enKvened  by  a  large  and  laborious  population  i 
all  i&  animated  and  gay,  all  breathes   industry 
aiKl  activity,  all  smiles    with  cheerfu  Inesaand. 
content. 

Bridges^ 

Spab  abounds  with  rivers  tad  rivulets,  greater  part  of  wliicb 
become  impetooos  torrents  instantaneously  when  the  mows 
melt,  or  after  heavy  fidls  of  rain  $  yet  roost  of  them  are  desti« 
tote  of  bridges,  even  where  they  cross  the  principal  roads. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Leon  there  are  very  few  bridges  upod 
the  great  roads :  two,  however,  should  be  mentioned,  the  ono 
of  Aranda  de  Duero  upon  the  river  Dueno,  and  that  of  Sak«» 
mmca :  the  former  is  a  solid  goodstmctnrei  the  latter  raecita 
particular  attention  as  being  of  Roman  constmction,  and  is 
fupposed  to  have  been  erected  or  rebuilt  in  the  rdgn  of  th» 
emperor  Trajan.  It  is  twelve  paces  in  breadth,  fite  hundred 
in  length,  and  consists  of  twenty-sevea  arches. 

Many  rivers  run  across^  or  In  a  diagonal  direction  over  the 
great  roads  of  Catalonia,  destitute  of  bridges:  the  river 
Uobregat,  frequently  between  Junqoesa  andfjguems;  the  Flu* 
via  between  Figueras  and  Gironna ;  theTordera  and  the  BeUet 
between  Gironna  and  Mataro  $  the  Bezos  in  the  vicinity  of 
Barcelona ;  all  which  lie  upon  the  great  road  from  the  frontier 
of  France  to  Barcelona.  The  Noya  frequently  intersects  the 
Toad  from  the  latter  city  into  Aragon ;  the  Gaya  at  Altafullaj 
two  other  rivers  between  Arbos  anti  Bordeta  -,  another  between 
Bordeta  and  Los  Manges ;  these  four  places  are  upon  the  road 
leading  froth  Tarragona  to  Barcelona  ;  yet  all  these  rivers,  es« 
pecially  the  Llobregat,  theTordera,  and  the  Bezos,  are  at  times 
subject  to  prodigious  sweUs,  and  become  exceedingly  dan* 
gerous.  '  There  are,  however,  a  few  bridges  over  some  of  the 
rivers  where  they  cross  the  great  roads  in  this  province.  The 
Muga  has  a  small  bridge  over  it  above  Figueras,  called  pani  4F 
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Moling;  poni  Mwfor  U  upon  the  Tor  near  Gtronoa;  a  small 
biidge  crosses  the  Centa^  where  that  river  divides  Catalonia 
fitmi  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  a  hridge  of  six  arches  bestrides 
theTrancoli^  near  Tarragona  5  the  bridge  of  ilfo&'itt  dc  Rty, 
over  the  Llobregat^  which  was  constructed  under  the  auspices 
•f  Charles  the  Thirds  is  a  very  handsome  structure ;  another 
solid  good  bridge  crosses  the  Segra  at  the  entrance  into  Lerida. 
The  Ebro  at  Emposta  is  passed  by  a  ferry-boat,  and  the  Fluvia 
below  Bascara  by  a  wretched  small  boat,  which  does  not  ad- 
mit carriages. 

Aragon  has  none  but  wooden  bridges  upon  the  great  road 
from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa ;  these  are  over  the  Cinca  at 
Ftaga,  and  the  Gallego  below  Saragossa^  upon  that  river,  near 
the  confines  of  New  Castile ;  a  small  bridge  is  found  upon  the 
Jalon  at  Techa,  and  anodier  over  the  same  river  at  Alhama ; 
with  a  few  othet%  recently  constructed.  The  city  of  Saragossa 
has  two  bridges  over  the  Ebro;  one  of  wood  and  the  other 
of  brick,  with  stone  coining,  which  is  a  large  and  beautilul 
structure )  but  shamefully  neglected,  although  it  commands 
the  road  to  numerous  villages. 

Anddusia  has  few  bridges,  besides  those  upon  the  new  road, 
made  a  few  years  since  to  open  a  communicatioo  with  Cadis 
over  the  Sierra  Morena,  viz.  one  over  the  Rnmblan  between 
Baylen  and  la  Casa  del  Rey,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen;  a  little 
finther  the  Guadalimar  is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat,  between 
Linares  and  Ibros.  Over  the  GuadalquiVar  are  two  bridges ; 
one  between  Carpio  and  Cordova,  and  the  other  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  latter  city,  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  5  the 
first,  called  pout  de  Alcoka,  is  built  of  black  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty  arches  ^  and  the  latter  has  thirteen.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Seville  are  two  bridges,  one  of  eleven  arches  ovec 
the  Xenil  at  Ecija,  another  dewly  erected  upon  the  Guadaleta, 
near  the  Carthusian  roonasteryof  Xerez  de  la  Frontera.  Sevdle, 
situated  upon  the  Guadalquivar,  has  over  it  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  forms  a  conmiunication  between  the  city  and  the 
floburbs,  called  Trieoa, 
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The  kingdom  of  Murcia  has  very  few  rivers  j  the  Segara  It 
the  only  considerable  one,  which  is  crossed  in  the  citj  of  Mar» 
cia  by  an  elegant  bridge.  The  Arroy-de-Betlem  and  tte 
Guadalentiix  are  nothing  more  than  small  rimlets ;  bat  fre^t 
qoently  their  waters  are  so  increased  as  ta  overflow  the  hasakM, 
and  greatly  annoy  the  road  leading  from  Murcia  to  Lofct; 
Qfver  neither  of  which  is  there  a  bridge.  There  are  three 
bandsome  modern-bailt  bridges  over  the  Guadalentin>  to  tho 
southward  of  the  same  city^  upon  the  road  leading  to  the  pert 
ef  Aguilks. 

On  the  great  road  which  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Valenda 
there  is  only  a  single  bridge^  which  is  across  the  Mijarez  bekxw 
Villa  Real ;  it  is  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in  the  year 
1794.  This  road  is  crossed  by  rivulets  which  become  daor 
gerous  torrents  in  rainy  seasons;  among  many  others  the 
liombay  below  Akudia  de  Carlet,  and  the  Servol  Vinaroz  § 
the  river  Jucar  is  passed  by  a  ferry-boat,  but  the  passage  is  im- 
practicable, when  the  river  has  overflowed  its  bai^«  In  the 
course  of  the  road  from  Orihuela  to  Villena  and  Valencia,  tho 
itver  £lda  is  passed  three  times  without  bridges.  On  the  one 
fromValencia  toSegorbe,  the  Canales  also  is  passed  widiout  th^ 
aid  of  bridges,  between  Andilla  and  fiexis ;  but  there  is  a  bridge 
over- the  river  Palencia  between  Xerica  and  the  monastery  of 
Esperanza.  The  city  of  Orihuela  has  two  bridges  over  the 
Segura  5  and  Valencia  five  upon  the  Tuna  or  Guadalaviar, 
which  are  excellent  and  substantial  structures. 

In  La  Mancha  are  few  rivulets,  and  those  inconsiderable 
streams.  The  traveller  passes  two  small  bridges  in  the  road 
from  Madrid  to  Valencia,  another  in  the  road  from  the  ca« 
pital  to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  crosses  a  beautiful  bridge  od 
that  from  Madrid  to  Ciudad  Real.  The  two  former  bridges 
are,  one  across  the  Rianjarez  at  Corral  de  Almaguer,  and  the 
other  upon  the  Jixera,  between  the  latter  town  and  Ctuinta<% 
nar  de  la  Orden  -,  the  third  is  upon  the  Guisuela  at  Villarta$ 
and  the  last  is  over  the  Guadiana,  beyond  Femand  Ca- 
vallero.  x 
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In  E$tremadura>  Old,  wai  New  Castile^  generally  speakings 
^re  the  mos^  haodsome  and  bj  far  the  most  numerous 
bridge* 

Estremadura  has  many  bridges  upon  the  great  road  from 
Madrid  to  Lis^n  j  at  Almarez  there  is  a  superb  and  sump- 
tuous one  over  the  Tagus^  which  was  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  crosses  the  Alamanta  near 
Jaraycejo;  another  over  the  fiurdalo  near  Miojadas;  upon 
the  river  Albdrregas  is  a  beautiful  bridge  of  Eoman  construe- « 
tion«  just  going  out  of  Merida^  and  another  at  Badajoz ;  the 
first  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  the  last 
in  the  sixteenth  centui^.  On  the  same  road  the  traveller 
meets  with  small  rivulets  and  streams,  which  being  devoid  of 
2>r^dges,  and  sweUii^  into  torrents  aAer  violent  rai^s,  becon\e 
^t  times  very  perilous  to  pass ;  for  instance^  the  Peralez  at  the 
foQt  of  the  Puerto  ^  Santa  Cruz;  the  Guadaxira  near  Lobon ; 
the  L^ntrin  and  Rivilla,  between  Merida  and  Badajoz.  The 
Tagus  Is  passed  by  a  ferry-boat  above  Talavera  ht  Veija,  in  the 
roa4  which  leads  to  the  latter  city  from  Almarez.  On  the 
load  paasing  from  Almarez  to  Alcantara  and  Cacerez  there 
9tc  three  small  bridges  over  the  Ambroz ;  two  below  Aldea 
Kueva,  and  one  at  Caparra,  consisting  of  four  arches ;  a  fine 
bridge  of  seven  arches  upon  the  Xerte,  between  Aldehuela 
and  Galisteo;  and  a  magnifrcent  bridge  of  five  hundred  and 
abLty-six  feet  eleven  inches  long  bestrides  the  Tagus  at  Alcan«~ 
tara ;  this  superb  structure  was  erected  by  the  Romans, 

In  Old  Castile  are  numerous  bridges,  and  some  upon  the 
road  leading  from  the  confines  of  France  to  Madrid  are  hand- 
somely built.  Of  the^  two  are  over  the  Pizuerga,  one  of 
fight  arches,  which  is  a  fine  structure  of  solid  masonry,  at 
-Quintana  del  Puenta;  the  other,  consisting  of  twenty-six 
lurches,  is  at  Celada  5  a  fine  bridge  crosses  the  Duero  near  Pu- 
enta  Duero ;  two  cross  the  Adaja  between  Homillos  and  Val- 
ladolid.  On  the  same  road  also  is  seen  a  handsome  bridge 
over  the  £bro  at  Miranda  de  £bro,  three  on  the  Alanzon  at 
f  urges,  three  across  the  Esgueva  at  Valladolid,  and  about 
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half  a  league  from  that  city  is  a  beautiful  bridge  of  elglif 
arches,  three  hund^-ed  and  seventeen  feet  long,  over  the  Pisip- 
erga,  near  where  the  road  passes  from  Valladolid  to  the 
convent  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome.  Two 
other  bridges  appear  upon  the  road  from  Granja  to  Sego>- 
via  and  Cuellar^  the  first  upon  the  Valsin>  and  the  last  on  the 
Piron. 

On  the  great  roads  from  New  Castile  some  of  the  riven 
have  no  bridges,  as  the  Henarez  at  the  passage  of  Guadalax- 
ara ;   the  Carnarailla  and  Torota  at  the  pass  of  Alcula  de 
Henarez ;  the  Guaderrama  between  Madrid  and  Talavera  de 
la  ,Reyna.    Many,  however,  are  crossed  by  bridges ;  one  at 
Viverez  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Alcala  de  Henarez 
to  Madrid  5    the  two   of  Segovia  and  Toledo,  over    the 
Manzanarez,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid,  are  very  handsome 
structures,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second;   the 
bridge  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  upon  the  Tagus,  is  of  consi- 
derable extent,  but  the  construction  is  bad,  and  the  masonry 
worse  J  there  is  a  brFdge  over  the  Guadhrrama,  m  the  road 
fronl  Cebolla  to  Toledo  5  the  bridge  lately  erected  over  the 
Xararaa,  upon  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez,  is  a  hand- 
some structures  there  is  also  in  the  road  from  Madrid,  leading 
to  the  frontiers  of  Valencia,   a  bridge  across  the  Cabijieh, 
called  de  Pajazo  3  at  Aranjuez  is  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Tagus ;  and  a  handsome  wooden  bridge,  remarkable  for  its 
great  length,  upon  the  Alberche,  about  a  league  from  Tala- 
vera to  Madrid. 

A  sad  inattention  appears  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Spata 
with  respect  to  bridges,  not  only  by  neglecting  to  repair  da- 
mages and  prevent  dilapidations,  but  also  the  reconstruction 
of  such  as  are  broken  down. 

The  bridge  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  upon  the  Tagus,  has 

long  been  in  a  ruinous  state,  yet  no  repairs  have  been  done, 

and,   to    continue  the   communication,    planks    have  been 

thrown  across  the  tottering  arches. 

The  bridge  df  Saragossa^  upon  tho  Ebro,  is  no  better  at^ 
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tended  to^  notwithstanding  a  considerable  revenue  is  allowed 
for  its  support. 

There  was  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Gallego,  upon  the  road 
from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa,  about  a  league  from  the  latter 
city;  this  having  .been  carried  away  by  a  Hood,  a  temporary 
wooden  bridge  was  erected^  which  yet  remains;  the  pro- 
jectors apparently  forgot  that  this  river,  from  its  breadth,  the 
vast  body  of  water,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  when 
there  is  a  flush,  demanded  one  of  more  durable  construction. 

llie  bridge  of  Guadalaxara,  upon  the  Henarez,  was  swept 
away  in  the  year  1774>  and  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt,  nor 
even  has  a  temporary  bridge  been  substituted^  although  it  is 
upon  the  great  road  from  Madrid. 

An  inundation  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Castro  Gonzalo, 
upon  the  Esla,  in  the  year  1789;  contributions  were  col- 
lected from  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of 
ejecting  another;  but,  after  a  few  loads  of  stone  were  brought^ 
.  the  matter  rested,  and  its  reconstruction  has  not  yet  been 
commenced.  The  bridge  over  the  Alberche,  one  league 
from  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  upon  the  great  road  from  Madrid 
to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  was  a  long  time  since  carried 
away  by  the  stream;  contributions  were  levied  on  the  district* 
for  ten  leagues  round,  and  these  were  even  repeated  three 
times,  the  money  disappeared,  and  no  bridge  was  built;  how* 
ever  a  quantity  of  timber  had  been  collected  for  driving  piles, 
&c.  but  this  timber,  unattended  to,  is  constantly  perishing, 
and  what  remains  on  the  side  of  the  river  can  be  of  no  pos^ 
sible  use. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Canals  J  and  internal  Navigation. 

Many  of  the  Spanish  rivers  were  navigable  un- 
-  der  the  Romans*     That  people  sailed  in  their  gal- 
lies  and  barks  upon  the  Ebro,  the  Guadalquivir, 
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the  Tagas,  die  Jucar,  smd  several  other  rivers*  In 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  Ebro  was  navigable  from 
its  cmbochure  at  the  ocean,  to  a  place  called  Farhy 
not  far  distant  from  the  present  Logrdno^  a  Stance 
of  sixty  leagues  up  the  country.  The  nav^ion 
continued  open  subsequently  to  that  period.  His- 
tory- relates  that  the  Moors  made  incursions  by  sea 
towards  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  the  year  1126 
and  1131,  when  AJphonso  the  First,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  constructed  and  fitted  out  a  auisber  of  ships 
and  boats  at  Saragossa  which  Were  intended  to 
repel  them. 

These  rivers  being  afterwards  neglected,  the  navi- 
gation became  difficult,  and  at  length  impracticable. 
The  acknowledged  utility,  however,  kd  at  diflSaent 
times  to  the  formation  of  plans  for  the  re-cstaWish- 
ment  of  such  navigation,  and  making  other  rivers 
navigable,  which  bad  never  appeared  to  have  beai 
in  such  a  state  at  any  former  period. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteendi  century,  a 
project  was  suggested  to  render  the  Guadalquivir 
navigable,  from  the  sea  as  £ar  as  Cordova  j  but  it 
was  quickly  relinquished. 

A  short  time  after  a  navigation  was  proposed  ta 
be  established  upon  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
Guadaleta,  and  to  form  a  communication  between 
those  rivers  by  means  of  a  canal ;  the  plan  was 
formed;  and  the  expenses  of  its  executi^i  esti- 
mated at  four  hundred  thousand  ducats,  eleven, 
hundred  thousand  livres  tfiurnois  (ASJiSdl.  6s.  Sd) 
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This  scheme,  had  it  been  realized,  would  have 
been  very  adTantageous  to  Andalusia,  especially  for 
the  West  India  and  American  trade ;  but  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  con« 
ceived. 

Different  proposals  have  frequently  been  made 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Tagus.    Fer- 
dinand the  fifth  was  desirous  of  making  this  river 
navigable,  and  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  great 
design,  when  the  death  of  his  consort  Isabella,  in 
the  year  1505,  prevented  the  execution.    The  na- 
vigation of  this  river  was  established  in  the  year 
1580,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  after 
the  union  of  Portugal  with  the  crown  of  Castile. 
It  was  first  opened  from  Lisbon  to  Alcantara.    The    ^ 
great  engineer  Jean  Baptista  Antoneli  prepared  a 
plan  for  eztendiug  it  much  further:  the  different 
states  of  the  monarchy  honoured  the  plan  with 
their  approbation  in  the  year  1584,  and  they  re- 
quested that  the  Tagus  might  be  rendered  navi- 
gable to  Toledo ;  and  to  efiect  the  great  under- 
taking they  offered  die  sum  of  cme  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats,  two  hundred  sixty-five  thousand  livre^ 
toumois  (1 1,046/.  I3s.  U.)    The  plan  of  Antioneli 
was  exeouted ;  the  navigation  was  established  as 
far  as  Talavera  la  Veija  in  the  year  1588,  and  sub- 
^uently  to  Toledo :  at  the  lower  part  of  that  city 
may  yet  be  seen  the  quay,  where  the  boats  were 
loaded  and  discharged,  which  still  preserves  the 
name  of  Plazuela  dc  las  barcas.,   This  navigation 
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entirely  ceased  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third; 
but  the  cause  of  the  cessation  is  unknown. 

While  Spain  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Portugal, 
in  the  year  1640,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the 
army  m  ith  provisions  and  ammunition  induced  the 
government  to  think  of  restoring  the  navigation  of 
'  the  Tagus.  The  suggestion  was  ardently  pursued ; 
the  engineers,  Louis  Carduchi,  and  Jules  Marteli, 
were  ordered  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  purpose ; 
these  plans  and  projects  were  published,  and  formed 
a  la  ge  volume,  but  were  never  carried  into 
effect. 

The  same  scheme  was  taken  up  (n  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
proposed  to  cut  canals  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez, 
and  from  Aranjuez  to  Alcala  de  Henarez.  The 
brothers  Ferdinand  and  Charles  Grimemberg, 
riemish  engineers,  made  a  survey  of  the  line  of 
country,  and  their  plans  were  published;  but  these, 
like  preceding  projects,  were  never  executed. 

Philip  the  Fifth  was  desirous  of  attaining  this 
object  in  the  year  1740,  and  the  marquis  de  Villa- 
darias,  secretary  of  state,  to  further  the  design,  de^ 
manded  of  the  chapter  and  the  guild-hall  of  J  oledo 
the  plans,  &c.  of  Carduchi  and  Marteli ;  but  this 
attempt  had  a  similar  result. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Philip  the  fifth, 
Ferdinand  the  Sixih,  was  desirous  of  accbmplishi. 
ing  the  grand  and  beneficial  object.  But  various 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the 

plan. 
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^kn.  One  of  the  principal  objections,  was  the 
pretended  necessity  for  preserving  the  numerous 
mills  erected  upon  the  Tagus,  which  the  scheme, 
if  carried  into  eflfect,  would  inevitably  destroy. 
Don  Joseph  Carvajal,  minister  of  state,  endea- 
voured to  remove  this  obstacle  by  constructing 
boat-mills.  From  the  success  attending  the  project 
it  appeared  these  might  be  beneficially  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  other  mills,  as  possessing  more 
advantages  and  fewer  disadvantages.  The  death 
of  that  minister  rendered  this  scheme,  fraught  with 
utility,  abortive,  and  since  that  period  the  subject 
has  never  been  resumed.  Some  few  of  the  rivers 
in  Spain  have  a  navigation,  but  it  is  extremely  con- 
£ned,  and  extends  to  a  very  limited  distance* 

Small  barges  sail  up  the  Tinto  from  its  mouth, 
to  Xaguera,  where  the  river  joins  the  Odiel  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Andalusia. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  San  Pedro  in  the 
kingdom  of  Seville,  reaches  from  its  mouth  as  far 
^s  the  bridge  of  Suazo« 

The  Ansa,  below  Bilboa,  in  the  lordship  of  Bis- 
cay, forms  a  river  sufficient  to  admit  large  vessels, 
which  can  sail  from  its  embochure  at  the  ocean  up 
to  Bilboa. 

The  Jucar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  which 

emj.ties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  has  water 

sufficient  to  carry  boats  for  some  extent  of  line ; 

but  the  navigation  ends  at  CuUera,  only  a  quarter 

pf  ^  league  from  its  mouth. 
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The  Guadalquivir  is  a  considerable  river  in  the 
reach  from  Seville  to  the  sea ;  boats^v  barges,  and 
large  vessels  sail  from  its  mouth  between  San  Lucar 
de  Barameda,  and  Val  de  Vaccas  up  to  Seville,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  leagues;  Bj  means  of  this  river 
Seville  carries  on  its  foreign  trade,  which  font^o^ly 
tvas  very  great ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  su£Fered 
much  by  its  rival  neighbour,  Cadiz, 

The  utility  of  navigable  canals  has  been  long  and 
generally  acknowledged.  In  Spain  the  advantages 
of  forming  such  communications  between  the  dif- 
ferent  inland  and  maridme  provinces  are  strikingly 
apparent,  and  often  have  proposals  been  made  for 
their  establishment;  but  every  plan  of  this  sort 
remains  unexecuted  to  the  present  day. 

The  canal  of  Manzanarez,  it  appears,  was  the 
first  undertaken,  and  was  I'ecomtoenced  under 
several  reigns  without  success.  The  plan  was 
re-adopted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  and 
the  trork  proceeded  on»  The  line  was  intended  to 
extend  from  the  bridge  at  Toledo  on  the  side  of 
Madrid,  as  far  as  Xarama.  The  end  in  view  was 
to  supply  the  capital  with  provisions,  and  other 
^  articles,  and  by  extending  the  canal  to  the  Xarama^ 
and  making  that  river  navigable,  to  form  a  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.  .A  moiety  was  performed, 
and  seven  sluices  h^d  been  constructed ;  but  the 
scheme  seems  now  to  be  relinquished,  for  nothing 
Jias  been  performed  for  a  long  time  towards  its  com- 
pletion*  Th^  navigation  9t  present  conducted  upo^ 
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it  consists  of  about  twenty  smdll  boats^  c^arrying 
about  nine  hundred  quintals  each; 

A  scheme  was  projected  to  cut  a  canal  across 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  open  intd 
the  Mediterranean  sea  near  the  port  of  los  Aguilas  ; 
but  this  project  has  beeii  abandoned  as  befofe 
noticed. 

A  few  years  since  a  scheme  was  adopted  for 
making  a  canal,  which  commencing  at  the  feet  of 
the  mountains  of  Guadartama,  near  the  palace  of 
the  Escurial,  should  extend  to  the  Tagus^  join  the 
Guadiana,  and  abut  on  the  Guadalquivir,  below 
Anduxar.  This  canal  would  hare  passed  through 
great  part  of  Spain,  and  the  portion  of  country 
containing  the  most  arid  soil  "^nd  the  least  popula* 
tion :  the  death  of  le  Maur,  who  had  furnished  the 
plan,  and  was  commissioned  to  see  it  executed^  sut- 
pended  the  noble  undertakings 

The  construction  of  a  canal,  which  promised  no 
less  advantages,  was  proposed  and  the  work  begua 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  t"he  Sixth.  The  line 
•was  intended  to  run  through  Old  Castile,  and  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  from  the  Duero  and  Se- 
govia even  to  Reynosa,  twenty  leagues  from  the 
port  of  Sant  Andero.  It  was  to  commence  at  Se- 
govii,  pass  by  the  side  of  the  Eresma,  at  length 
coalesce  with  that  river,  and  with  it  fall  into  the 
Duero;  after  entering  thePisuerga  below Valladolid, 
communicate  by  means  of  that  river  with  another 
canal,  which  was  to  be  cut,  and  to  pass  to  Veruela, 
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Dueiias,Palencia,and  Crisota,where  it  might  receivp 
the  waters  of  the  Campos,  which  flow  from  Medina 
del  Rio  Secoto,  thence  to  Convento  de  Calahorra, 
Osorno,  Herrera  de  Pisuerga,  Estrecho  deNogales, 
Estrccho  de  Congosta,  Villa  Escusca,  Sabria,  Co- 
mesa,  and  Olea,  near  to  Fontibra,  within  two 
leagues  of  Reynosa.  This  can^l  was  begun  in  the 
year  1 753»  A  long  time  since,  much  of  the  dig- 
ging had  been  performed,  but  the  work  has  been 
from  some  cause  abandoned;  and  even  the  portion 
of  the  line  which  had  been  completed  has  been 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  excavaDons\  arp  insensi- 
bly filling  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sand  and  mud  brought  and  deposited  by  the  waters. 

The.  projected  canal  of  Aragon,  a  long  time 
since  had  in  contemplation,  was  at  length  happily 
executed  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Third 
and  Fourth^  and  during  the  administration  of  Count 
Florida  Blanca.  This  has  already  been  noticed 
with  sufficient  detail,  as  to  its  extent,  &c.  &c. 

Many  of  the  Spanish  rivers  empty  themselves 
into  the  Atlantic,  after  passing  through  Portugal. 
The  differences  which  unhappily  too  often  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries,  prevented  the 
undertaking  of  any  great  improvements  upon 
these  rivers  ;  because  the  caprice  of  either  monarch 
might  have  rendered  them  abortive  or  useless. 
But  at  the  present  period,  when  the  countries  arc 
influenced  by  the  same  views,  and  Spain  is  govern- 
ed by  a  prince  who  devotes  his  time  and  attention 
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to  the  amelioration  of  his  country,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  extensive  plans  of  improvement  will 
be  adopted,  and  others  previously  projected,  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  state  of  Spain,  more  than 
any  other  kingdom,  requires  the  aid  of  canals,  and 
navigable  rivers,  not  only  for  commercial  commu^ 
pications,  but  the  irrigation  of  the  country* 

CHAP.  VII. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Spain  was  never  governed  by  a  king  who  was 
not  of  foreign  origin.  Monarchs  either  of  a  Gothic 
or  Moorish  race,  French  or  Austrian,  or  of  the 
late  royal  house  in  France,  have  filled  the  Spanish 
throne  from  the  year  41 1  till  the  present  day.  The 
Goths  reigned  in  Spain  from  the  year  41 1  till  711 ; 
the  Moors  from  the  year  711  till  716  in  part  of 
the  Asturias,  till  820  in  Catalonia,  till  750  in  So-. 
brarba,  till  923  in  Leon,  till  1073  in  different  parls 
of  the  two  Castiles,  till  1 118  in  Aragpn,  till  1  ^36  in 
Cordova  and  Jaen,  till  1248  in  Seville,  till  1264  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  till  126,5  inthatof  Mur- 
cia,  and  even  so  late  as  1492  in  Granada.  During 
the  wars  against  the  Moors,  the  Goths  reigned  in 
the  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  finally  in  the  kingdom 
of  Leon  till  10i}8*. 
The  house  of  Navarre  descended  from  the  French 

^  Till  the  death  of  Bermudo  the  Third,  the  last  prince  of 
that  race. 
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house  of  Blgorre,  which  had  previously  reigned  itt 
Castile  for  ten  years,  united  with  it  the  crown 
of  Leon  till  the  year  1126*/  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  family  of  Bourbon,  descended  from  the 
royal  family  of  France,  which  rdgned  over  these 
countries  till  1555  f.  The  house  of  Charlemagne, 
a  French  family  descended  from  that  prince,  ruled 
over  Catalonia  from  the  year  802  till  11321-  The 
French  family  of  Bigorre  first  reigned  in  Sobrarba, 
and  afterwards  in  Aragon,  from  the  year  7^0  to 

*  Sapchothe  First  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  N*" 
varre>  who  reigned  in  Castile^  by  his  marriage  with  Nuna 
Mayor^  sister  ai)d  heiress  of  Garcias>  the  last  count  of  Castile, 
and  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  son,  Fer- 
dinand the  First,  was  the  first  of  this  house  who  reigned  in 
the  kingdom  of  Leon^y  his  marriage  with  Sancha,  sister  and 
jbeiress  of  Bermudo  the  Third*  This  family  became  extinct 
in  Castile  and  Leon,  on  the  death  of  Urraca,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Xlphonso  the  Firsts  king  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

t  By  the  marriage  of  Raymond  de  Bourbon  with  Urraca, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note:  queen  Joanna  the  foolish, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Aostria, 
and  mother  of  Charles  the  Furst,  who  died  in  1555,  was  the 
last  branch. 

X  Guifre  le  Velu,  governor  of  Catalonia  under  the  kings  of 
France,  usurped  the  sovereignty  about  the  year  8/4,  and  be- 
came the  first  hereditary  count  of  Barcelona.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Raymond  the  Fifth,  who  died  in  1 J72,  was  the 
last,  the  title  merging  in  that  of  King  of  Aragon,  which  dig- 
nity he  obtained  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that 
kingdom.  Catalonia  then  becamd  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon. 
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llGS*j  at  that  period  the  French  fitmUy  af  Bar- 
celoimt  succeeded  to  the  government)  md  united 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon  that  of  Catalonia*  and 
aAer^wards  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  over  which^ 
it  reigned  till  the  year  I4S0|.  These  parts  of 
Spain  then  c^me  into  thepossession  of  theprinces  of  . 
the  French  brianch  of  Navarre,  which  reigned  in 
Castile §,  and  continued  i^  their,  de;s^endjant$^to 
1515||;  at  which  time  the  different  states  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  were  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Joanna  the  fooUsh^>  who  rdgned  over  theib 
till  her  death,  which  happened  in  1555  **.  The 
Austrian  family  then  possessed  the  throne  of  Spain 

*  Garci  Ximlnez  was  the  first  king  of  Sobrarba,  in  the 
year  750 ;  and  Ramire  the  First,  of  Aragon,  in  1035.  Both 
those  familiee  were  extinct  op  the  death  of  queen  Petronilla^in 
the  year  ll62. 

t  By  the  marriage  of  Rayniond^  the  fifth  count  of  Barcelona, 
with  PetroniUa,daughter  and  heiress  of  king  Ramire  the  Second, 
their  son  Alphonso  the  Second  succeeded  his  mother  in  1 1^2. 

X  Till  the  death  of  king  Martin  the  last  nude  of  th^t  family. 

§  By  Ferdinand  the  First,  son  of  Eleanor  of  Aragon,  sister 
of  king  Martin,  and  consort  of  John,  the  first  king  of 
Castile. 

II  By  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  second  king  of  Aragcm  and 
fifth -of  Castile. 

^  Daughter  of  Ferdinand,  the  second  of  Aragon  and  fifih 
of  Castile,  called  the  Catholic  Ferdinand,  and  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  John,  the  second  king  of  Castile,  and  sister  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  surnamed  the  Powerful,  declared  the  heuess  of 
the  estates  of  that  prince. 

^^  She  was  married  to  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  who  died 
tuo  years  after.  ^ 
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*till  I700t,  Since  which  time  it  was  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon^  till  the  late  re- 
volution, which  has  placed  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  Joseph  the  First,  brother  of  NapoleoA 
Buonaparte,  emperor  of  the  French. J 

The  Spanish  government,  which  was  of  a  limited 
nature,  during  the  dynasties  of  the  kings  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon,  afterwards  became  an  absolute 
monarchy.  At  that  period  the  royal  prerogative 
was  confined  both  by  the  express  tetiour  of  the 
laws  and  the  forms  of  their  administration ;  some 
account  of  which  has  been- given  in  describing  the 
provinces  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  peculiar 
privileges  of  those  two  states  continued  to  exist 
long  after  their  reunion ;  but  the  royal  authority 
was  constantly  taking  umbrage  at  their  exercise* 

♦  Charles  the  First,  cafled  Charles  the  Fifth,  son  of  Joanna, 
governed  as  emperor  during  his  mother's  Hfe  j  but  he  had  not 
possession  of  the  states,  till  after  her  demise. 

t  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second^  the  last  monarch  of 
this  family. 

J  The  conclusion  is,  that  from  the  invasion  of  tiie  country 
by  the  Goths,  in  the  year  1511,  to  the  year  J  798,  a  period  of 
1387  years,  the  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  foreigners; 
partly  by  the  Goths,  and  partly  by  the  Moors,  during  the  space 
of  thfree  hundred  and  twenty  seven  years ;  and  by  the  Austrian 
.family  during  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years j  and  by 
French  families  for  the  space  of  six  hundred  and  twenty>five 
years.  The  French  also  reigned  in  Sobrarba,  Aragon,  and  Ca- 
talonia, during  the  three  hundred  twenty-seven  years  that 
the  other.parts  of  Spain  were  divided  between  the  Goths  and 
Moors. 

The 
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The  princes  of  the  Austrian  family  did  not  openly 
attack  them,  but  had  recourse  to  the  more  effectual 
method  of  secretly  undermining  them;  and  thus 
were  so  far  diminished,  that  at  the  close  oi  the 
seventeenth  century  they  amounted  to  little  more 
than  mere  forms.  The  attachment  of  Aragon  to 
the  cause  of  the  archduke  Charles,  induced  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  royal  family  of  France  to 
abolbh  them  entirely.  Philip  the  Fifth,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  having  subdued  Aragon,  sup- 
pressed the  states*general,  the  last  meeting  having  / 
been  held  at  Saragossa  in  the  year  1 730,  on  which 
occasion  queen  Isabella  of  Savoy  presided  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Italy.  Since  that  period  no  further  power  is  left 
the  Coriez  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  but  the  privilege 
of  nominating  deputies  to  the  states  general  of  the 
kingdom,  whenever  they  are  summoned  by  the 
monarch. 

The  whole  authority  at  present  centres  in  the 
king  and  his  ministers ;  the  national  affairs  are  con- 
ducted by  the  different  councils,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  which  deliberate  and  form  their  plans 
in  the  capital.  Some  of  these  possess  both  legis- 
lative and  executive  power, and  exercise  the  double 
function  of  advising  the  king,  and  administering 
justice.  The  council  of  Castile,  in  this  distribution 
of  power,  is  paramount  j  its  decrees  being  decisive 
in  the  courts,  but  its  judgments  are  under  the  con- 

troul  of  the  king,     "J  he  resolutions  are  transmitted 
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to  the  monarch  by  a  certain  number  of-members^ 
wider  the  title  of  the  Chamber  of  Castile^  whose 
influence  i$  prodigiously  greats     This  council  is  so 
^enominatCid,  because  the  members  chosen  by  the 
king  formerly  co-operated  with  ministers  in  ex- 
pediting the  afairs  of  ^te  in  the  royal  chamber, 
9n4  for  this  purpose  they   attended   the    court 
wherever  it  was  held.     Some  writers  say  this  as- 
sembly was  constituted  a  tribunal  by  Charles  the 
First,  in  the  year  1588  ;  and  others,  by  PhiliJ)  the 
Second,  in  1518.    The  chamber  at  present  con- 
sists of  a  head,  called  the  President  of  the  Council 
pf  Cjistile,  of  a  governor  or  dean  of  the  council, 
wd  certain  counsellors  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Camarisias ;  the  number  is  in- 
flefinit.e,  but  seldom  exceeds  five  or  six.    The  same 
S:tyj[6  and  title  is  given  to  this  council  as  to  the 
^vereigp,  it  is  addressed  by  the  term  senor^  that  is, 
my  lordy  or  sirey  at  the  head  of  every  petition  pre* 
^nted  before  it ;  in  the*  body  of  the  same,  the  Ap- 
pellation of  your  majesty  is  adopted  j  and  every 
l?iember  has  the  title  of  most  illustriom. 
.  This  chamber  is,  propeily  speaking,  an  emanation 
from  the  essence  of  the  council  of  Castile.   It  nomi- 
nates for  the  king's  choice  all  persons  for  the  cabi- 
liet,  the  courts  of  chancery  and  of  common  pleas> 
fuid  for  judges,  high  constables,  and  to  fill  all 
pther  judicial  offices  in  the  state,  ^s  well  as  the 
periodic  coujt  established  at  Madrid.     The  heralds' 
office  and  the  rights  of  the  privileged  orders  are 
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placed  under  its  cognizance  and  controul:  the 
titles  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  barons, 
and  patents  for  the  creation  of  new  peers,  are  at  its 
disposal.  It  possesses  the  power  of  convening  the 
states  general  of  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage,  and  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  to 
the  monarch,  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  every  thing  which  relates  to  royal  patronage, 
as  it  regards  benefices,  the  constitution  ofmayoraz'- 
gosj  granting  dispensations,  and  remitting  the 
punishments  adjudged  to  criminals  and  delin- 
quents. 

This  chamber  has  a  court  of  exchequer,  esta* 
blished  in  the  year  1735,  whose  duty  is,  to  bring 
or  defend,  all  acUons  which  interest  the  king,  his 
crown,  and  prerogative.  To  this  belong  three 
secretaries,  one  for  the  ecclesiastical  department  of 
the  crown  of  Castile,  another  for  the  secular  affairg 
of  the  same  territory,  and  the  third  for  the  manage- 
ment of  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  affairs 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Aragoo.  The  power 
and  influence  of  these  secretaries  are  very  esten* 
sive;  they  enjoy  a  personal  communication  with 
the  throne,  transact  the  most  important  business 
without  consulting  the  chamber,  and  are  also  the 
principal  dispenso's  of  the  royal  favours. 

Constituted  after  the  model  of  theCastilian  coun- 
cil. The  Royal  and  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies 
i$  invested  with  the  same  powiers,  and  exercises 
umilar  ftinctions  for  the  colonies,  as  the  former 
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does  for  tlie  comment  of  Sp^  The.  latter  was 
appointed  in  the  j^ar  Id  1 1,  by  kmg  Ferdinand  thr 
Fifth,  and  hi&  consort  Isabella  ;  and  permanently 
tstabiished  by  Charlea  the'Fir$t.  A  particular 
president  is. elected,  but  the  office  is  n$uaUy  filled 
by  a>  governor*  lliis  establishment  is  divided  into 
three  balk,  or  offices,^  two  of  gobiemo^  or  admiois^ 
traaon,  and  one  of  law,  before  which  all  matters  of 
litigation  are  brought;  Thia  counciV  is  composed 
of  twenty^one  members,  two  cashiers,  two  secre- 
taries^ a  grand  chancellor,^,  vice^hanoellor,  grand 
alguasil,  a  treasurer^  four  comptrollers,  and  nu* 
merous  registering  clerks*,  its  jurisdiction  extends 
pver  civil,  military,  criminal,  economical,  affiors^ 
and  whatever  relates  to  peace  or  war,  widi  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice  in  Mexico  andl  PerUir  It  re- 
jects or  ratifies  alt  ordinances  and  constitutions  of 
synods,  chapters^  convents,  viceroys,  eourts,  and 
companies  of  the  Indies,  and  qivil  actions  among 
the  inhabitants,  termed  encomUndas^  when  the  sum 
at  is^sue  exbeeds  a  thousand  ducats^  or  ^760  Xl^ 
vres  totirnois  (lU/.  \\s.  8dL)«  Jt  regulates  the 
presidency,  and  progresses  of  governors,  ju(^es^ 
grand  alcaldes,  generals,  admirals,  ca{^ins,  and 
all  other  military  and  naval  officers  and  concerns 
of  the  fleet  and  army.;  -has  tile  cognisance  of  aU 
appeals,  and  the  revision  of  judgmous,  given  by 
the  commercial  courts^  aatd  of  the  actions  and 
daims  denominated  n^artimientf^  among  the  Ii^ 
cUans,  the  slave^tcade,  and  whatever  relates  to  ecde- 
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^iastical  affairs  in  the  Indies.  It  atdo  escerdses 
some  portion  of  jurisdictioa  in  old  Spam,  having 
the  inspection  of  the  exchange  at  Seville,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  various  consuls,  jodges  of  the  alzadas^ 
through  the  whole  kingdom;  but  thi$  only  in 
cases  of  a  second  appeal,  or  instances  of  notorious 
injustice.  It  grants  licences  for  the  fitting  out 
and  sailing  of  fleets,  naval  armaments,  galloon^ 
&c.  &c. 

This  council  has  a  junta  deguerra^  ccxisisting  of 
a  president  or  governor,  four  privy  and*  four  mi- 
litary counsellors.  This  tribunal  revises,  upon  ap^^ 
peal  or  petition,^  the  decisions  of  viceroys,  provin-* 
cial  governors  and  local  courts,  respecting  both 
civil  and  criminal  causes  among  persons  bearing 
military  rank  in  the  Indies. 

ll)is,  like  that  of  Castile,  also  has  a  chamber, 
called  The  chamber  of  Indian  consthuted  in  the  year 
1600.  The  chamber  consists  of  seven  members, 
and  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  bishoprics, 
benefices,  and  different  departments  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  magistracy,  as  governors,  mayors,  chief 
constables,  &c.  in  the  Indies. 

Ministers  cf  StaU. 

In  Spain  are  five  ministers  of  state.  The  first 
executes  the  function  of  conducting  foreign  affairs; 
the  second  is  the  minister  for  administering  justice 
and  dispensing  favows,  answering  to  our  ministeB 
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of  the  interior  *  j  the  third  is  the  minister  of  war ;: 
(be  fourth  conducts  the  business  of  the  navy; 
smd  the  fifth  manages  the  finances. 

The.  councils  connected  with  these  miai8ters> 
besides  the  two  just  described,  are^ 

1.  The  supreme  council  of  wary  which  conducts 
every  thing  relatmg  to  military  concerns:  this  will 
be  noticed  under  the  article  of  military  adminisp^ 
tration. 

'  2»  Tbei  roys^l  council  de  hacienda  of  Jinancey  formed 
in  the  year  1602,  by  Philip  the  Third.  Over  this 
is  appointed  a^  president ;  but  more  frequently  a 
governor  presides,  who  is  generally  the  minister 
ef  finance.^  To  this  department  belong  three 
offices,  one  for  gobiemo  or  the  administration,  one 
fqr  taxes,  and  one  for  justice.  The  council  con? 
sists  of  twenty  members,,  two  general  treasurers, 
one  ccHnptroUer-general  of  tbe  treasury,  one  re- 
ceiver general  of  the  millones;  one  distributor- 
general,  three  receivers  of  taxes,  and  two  secre- 
taries. The  gobierno^  or  government  office,  takes 
cognizance  of  the  king's  revenues,  regulates  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expences  ef  his  house* 
hold,  is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the 
prerogative  and  rights  of  the  crown,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  in  the  seignories,  estatesj^  rents^ 

*  These,  in  the  order  as  they  are  here  enumerated;  answer  to 
our  foreign  secretary,  secretary  for  the  home  department^ 
secretary  at  war,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;,  and  chancelloi? 
•f  the  exchequer^  or  prime  minister.— ^T, 
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contracts,  sale^  of  places,  quit-rents,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  general  treasury  belong- 
ing to  government,  and  that  relates  to  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  the  royal  revenues^ 
The  ofEce  of  the  millones  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  the  money  collected  by 
the  taxes  bearing  this  appellation.  The  functions 
of  these  two  oflSces  are  simply  administrative. — 
The  ofEce  of  justice  hears  and  determines  all  ques-  . 
tions  of  doubt,  and  subjects  of  liti^tion  respecting 
the  finances. 

3.  The  royal  council  of  orders^  established  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  military,  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  the  army. 

The  council  of  siafe^  or  privy  council,  instituted 
in  the  year  1516  by^  Charles  the  First,  and  which 
properly  should  precede  all  others,  as  consisting  of 
the  king's  confidential  advisers,  is  become  merely 
an  honorary  association,  and  is  composed  of  a 
small  and  indefinite  number  of  members,  who  are 
'  per.^ons  that  have  filled  the  first  offices  in  the  state, 
as  ex -viceroys,  governors  of  provinces,  command- 
ers of  armies,  presidents  of  other  councils,  and 
ambassadors.  At  one  period  this  council  occupied 
itself  in  what  might  be  considered  stat«  aflfairs,  but 
since  the  thme  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  the  leading 
man  in  administration,  under  Philip  the  Fifth,  its 
functions  have  ceased.  It  no  longer  meets,  and  at 
-present  serves  only  to  recompense  such  persons  as 
ithe  Jung  wishes  to  distinguish  by  conferring  on 
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them  the  high  honours  and  appcMfitments  attached 
to  the  title  of  a  counsellor  of  state.  The  functicms 
•of  this  council  were  renewed  iti  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1705}  but  no  revival  of  its  powers  has 
yet  tjJcen  place,  and  most  of  the  mcmfccrs  arc  oa 
kave  <!^  ab^nce« 


CHAP.  VUI. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

The  use  of  arms  was  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  Spaniards  for  a  long  series  of  time  ;  they  were 
all  soldiers,  ever  prepared  to  defend  their  own 
frontier,  or  attack  that  of  their  enemies.  Spain 
furnished  its  monarchs  with  numerous  armies  of 
powerful  warriors,  who  carried  far  and  near  the 
glory  of  the  Spanish  name ;  the  fifteenth  and  six^ 
tcenth  centuries  formed  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
its  military  glory.  But  these  trcops,  once  so  famous, 
appear  to  have  degenerated  during  the  disastrous 
reigns  of  the  latter  kings  of  the  Austrian  f^imiiy. 
In  the  year  1610,  Christoval  Perez,  their  compa* 
triot  and  brother  soldier,  complained  of  this  de« 
eline  ;  and,  in  less  than  a  century  more,  in  i  C>88, 
Ozorio  in  his  writings  declares,  that  scarcely  aperson 
could  be  found  in  Spain  acquainted  with  military 
tactics.  When  Philip  the  Fifth  aaceiuled.  the 
throne,  in  the  last  century,  there  were  not  fifteen 
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thousand  troops  in  the  kh^dom^  and  it  had  not  a^ 
'  mgh  ship  of  war  f^  for  sea. 

No  sooner  had  this  prince  peaceably  seated  him- 
^If  on  the  throne  than  he  turned  his  attention  to 
increase  his  army^  and  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  re-establish  military  discipline.  His  successors 
trod  in  iiis  stepis,  and  the  monarchy  has  conse> 
quently  got  a  respectable  army,  aiid,  by  the  in- 
xrrease  and  strength  of  its  naval  establishments^  k 
also  becoae  a  formidable  maritimt  povfdc. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  Sf^ANlSH  ARMY. 

I,AND-F011CES# 

Army  Suff^ 

The  staff  of  the  Spanish  army  comprises  gene- 
ral officers,  and  many  others  of  different  ranks, 
whose  functions  contribute  to  the  general  admini- 
stration of  military  affairs. 

Of  general  officers  there  are  four  ranks :  cap» 
iains-generalj  whose  rank  answers  to  that  of  mar- 
shal in  France,  lieutenant-generals ^  field-marshals^ 
and  brigadier-generals  {  the  duty  attached  to  the 
last  three  distinctions  is  the  same  as  formerly  be- 
longed to  similar  rank  in  France. 
.  Inspectors-general  are  always  appointed  from 
some  of  the  general  officers,  and  su^h  superintend 
every  class  of  troops  of  the  line ;  they  are  perpe- 
tual members  of  the   supreme  council  of  war, 
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carry  on  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  army^ 
receive  the  orders  from  the  king  and  his  ministry, 
and  communicate  them  to  the  commanders  of 
the  di£Ferent  corps,  and  nominate  to  the  king 
proper  persons  for  promotion  to  the  vacancies  in 
rank. 

The  military  intendanSs  have  the  same  depart- 
ment allotted  to  them  as  the  same  officers  had  in 
France.  A  certain  number  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, although  there  may  be  no  army  embodied; 
these  are  inspectors  of  particular  provinces,  on 
which  the  same  rank  is  conferred ;  and  each  has 
his  peculiar  district,  comprising  one  or  more  pro- 
vinces. 

The  veedores  are  a  kind  of  local  visitors,  or  in- 
spectors. 

The  coniadores  are  a  kind  of  comptrollers  or 
auditors  of  the  treasury  accounts,  distributed 
through  the  different  provinces. 

The  military  commissaries  have  nearly  the  same 
duty  as  those  in  France ;  they  generally  succeed 
by  seniority  to  the  rank  of  chief  commissaries. 

The  treasurers  are  the  depositaries  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  army ;  and 
they  are  also  distributed  through  the  different  pro- 
vinces. 

The  military  advocates  are  the  judges  of  all  liti- 
gated matters  and  offences  committed  by  the  offi- 
cers or  soldiery;  and  these  are  stationed  in  the 
different  provinces. 

The 
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The  Army-St^itt  the  year  1798. 


General  OiEoera*  . 


f 


Inspectors-^neral 


\ 


Captains-general     • 

Lieutenant-generals 

Field-marshals 

Brigadier-generals 

Of  in&ntry    • 

Of  cavalry 

Of  dragoons 

Of  artillery 

Of  engineers 

Of  militia 


Military  Intendanti 

Minister  of  Ceuta,  with  similar  functions 

Veedores 

Contadores 


Military  Commissaries  X 

Treasurers  of  the  army 
Military  Judges 


chief  or  principal 
ordinarj     • 


Total 


15 


566 


} 


10 

I 

2 

12 

84 

10 

li 

700 


Military  esiablisbment  of  the  king^s  bouseboIcL 

The  military  establishment  of  the  royal  hons^ 
hold  consists  of  four  companies  of  life-guards^ 
who  perform  duty  within  and  without  the  palace, 
mounted  and  dismounted;  a  company  of  hal- 
berdiers, or  spearmen,  who  serve  within  the  pa- 

*  in  1807  dierc  were  but  five  captains^neral,  five  inspectors,  eighty- 
seven  lieutenant-generals,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  field-marshals* 
and  tuo  hundred  and  thirteen  brigadier-generals. 

lace  J 
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lace ;  a  regiment  of  in&ntry  called  the  Walloon 
guards ;  and  a  regiment  of  caralfy  <:allcA  royal  ca- 
rabiniers.  These  diflferent  corps  were  established 
about  tbe.comoi^icement  of  the  eighteenth  ceiu 
tury  J  three  companies  of  life-guards,  and  the 
Spanish  and  Walloon  guards^  in  the  year  1704; 
the  spearmen  in  1 707 »  and  the  carabiniers  in  1 730. 
TThe  fourth  corps  of  life-guards  Was  formed  by 
Charies  the  Fourth,  and,  in  honour  of  his  colo- 
ni^l  subjects,  denominated  the  American  com- 
pany. 

IHiilip  the  Fifth  established  these  different  corps 
in  imitation  of  the'  life-guards,  the  hundred  Swiss 
guards,  the  French  guards,  and  the  Swiss  guards, 
t?hlch  formed  part  of  the  military  establishment  of 
thp  royal  household  of  France.  Tlieir  dress,  like 
that  of  the  army,  was  originally  blue,  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  lining  red,  and  waistcoats  of  the  same 
colour ;  that  of  the  officers  and  life-guards  richly 
trimmed  with,  broad  silrer  lace  j  and  wide  button- 
holes, laced  in  the  Brandebourg  form,  of  the 
dress  of  the  privates  in  the  Spanish  and  Walloon 
guards,  who  were  discriminated  by  their  cockades; 
those  of  the  Spanish  guards  were  scarlet,  and  of 
the  Walloon  guards  scarlet  mixed  with  black.       ' 

These  uniforms  have  undergone  some  little 
change :  red  facings  have  been  added  to  the  coats 
of  the  officers  ;  and  in  the  dress  of  the  life  guards 
the  broad  lace  of  the  coat  has  been  omitted,  and 

very 
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very  rich  silver  lace  has  been  substituted  on  the 
collars,  cuffs^  and  facings.  The  carabiniers  wear 
the  same  dress,  except  the  facings  being  blue. 

The  life-guards  are  divided  tmo  fbur  compuie^ 
the  Spanish,  the  American^  the  Italian,  the  WaU 
loon,  and  each  consisu  of  natives  of  these  r^pec^ 
live  countries  ;  they  wear  shoalderbeht  trimmstt 
vdth  silver  lace,  but  of  different  colours ;  red  dis^ 
tinguishes  the  Spanish  company,  purple  the  Ame* 
rican,  green  the  Italian,  and  yellow  the  Walloon. 

The  Walloon  company  admits,  instead  of  Fle- 
mish, sometimes  French,  particularly  such  as  are 
born  in  Roussillon.  Every  company  consists  xif  a 
captain,  three  lieutenants,  one  sub-lieotenaat, 
eight  exempts,  four  brigadiers,  four  sub-brigadiers^ 
twenty  cadets,  and  two  hundred  guards,  without 
counting  the  supernumeraries,  who  are  an  indefi* 
nite  number*  The  cadets  stand  next  in  rank  to 
the  sub  brigadiers,  are  distingxiished  by  an  aiguil* 
lette*  worn  on  the  left  shoulder,  and  receive  more 
pay  than  the  common  men.  The  privates  become 
cadets  by  seniority,  but  they  often  prefer  being 
classed  with  the  supernumeraries,  who  are  particu- 
larly favoured.  The  guards  formerly  never  rose 
to  superior  rank,  they  were  merely  soldiers ;  at 
least  they  did  not  obtain  preferment  till  after  long 
service.   But  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  1790, 

*  This  is  a  narrow  strip  of  silver  lace>  sot  so  rich  as  an 
cpaafeae.-*-T. 
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granted  them  permission  to  succeed  tosub-Uentenan^ 
cies,  and  after  a  certain  period  of  service  to  attain 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  even  captain*  Their 
pay,  from  the  establishment  of  the  corps,  had  been 
five  reals  de  vellon  (or  one  livre  five  sols  toumois), 
one  shilling  and  one  halfpenny  per  day,  besides 
lodging,  coal,  candle,  washing,  and  a  handsome 
uniform.  The  same  monarch  doubled  their  pay 
in  the  year  1791.  These  guards  attend  the  court 
six  months,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
they  are  quartered  in  barracks  (cazern)  at  Madrid. 
The  cadets  and  soldiers  of  long  standing  become, 
in  routine,  lieutenants  and  captains  of  cavalry,  or 
dragoons.  ,  The  four  companies  united  form  a 
brigade,  have  two  Imgade-majors,  and  are  com<* 
manded  by  a  major,  who  is  at  the  same  time  in« 
spector  and  commander. 

A  company  of  flying-artillery  has  lately  been 
added  to  this  corps ;  it  comprises  a  commandant, 
who  is  either  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  one 
captain,  three  lieutenants,  two  brigade-majors,  two 
Serjeants,  four  corporals,  fifty-four  privates,  and  a 
trumpeter;, and  it  has  attached  to  it  eight  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  uniform  is  a  blue  jacket,  with  the 
lining,  collar,  and  cuffs  red,  and  waistcoat  of  the 
same  colour ;  the  facings  of  the  officers*  uniform 
are  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  those  of  the 
privates  with  worsted  lace. 

The  company  of  halberdiers,  or  spearmen,  con- 
sists 
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lists  of  oae  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  ^b-Iieuh 
tenant,  and  one  hundred  guards.  This  is  formed 
of  the  finest  men  that  can  be  selected  from  the 
troops  of  the  line. 

Each  of  the  two  regiments  of  Spanish  or  Wat- 
loon  guards  comprises  six  battalions,  commanded 
by  a  colonel^  a  lieutenant-colond,  and  a  major; 
every  battalion  consists  of  seven  companies,  one  of 
grenadiers,  and  six  of  fusileers ;  each  company 
has  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  sub-lieutenant, 
one  ^sign,  and  one  hundred  men,  including  Ser- 
jeants, corporals,  and  soldiers.  Every  company 
has  its  colours,  and  each  battalion  a  brigade-major. 
The  captains  rank  as  colonels  in  the  army,  the 
lieutenants  as  lieutenant-colonels,  the  sub-lieute- 
nants and  ensigns  as  captains ;  the  Serjeants,  after 
long  servitude,  attain  the  rank  of  lieutenants  and 
8ub>lieutenants  of  infantry.  The  companies  are 
commanded  by  the  captains,  who  retain  them  after 
they  become  general  officers. 

These  two  regiments  are  constantly  in  garrison 
at  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  or  quartered  at  Leganez, 
near  the  former  place,  and  at  Reussen  in  Catalo- 
nia ;  two  battalions  of  each  lie  at  Madrid,  two  at 
Barcelona,  and  one  in  the  vicinity  of  each  place  ; 
they  alternately  march  from  one  of  these  cities  to 
the  other,  from  garrison  to  quarters,  and  from 
quarters  to  garrison. 

The  royal  carabiniers  form  a  horse  regiment^ 

which 
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mbkh  has  a  chief  commandant,  commandant  en 
second^  a  major^  and  four  brigade-majors.  It 
consists  of  four  squadrcms,  each  including  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  forming  four  troops,  each 
having  a  captain^  Ueuteoant,.  and  sub-lieutenant. 
Both  officers  and  men  are  selected  from  other  re- 
giments of  cavalry  and  dragoons,  and  their  pay  is 
lather  more  than  that  of  other  hc^se-soldiers; 
Ahhough  they  form  part  of  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  king^s  household,  yet  they  never  Ue 
at  Madrid,  but  are  in  garrison  at  LaMancha* 

Observe,  Some  changes  were  made,  in  the  royal  householcl 
m  the  year  1803 ;  the  military  estabiiahment  was  reduced  to 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  men.  This  redodioa  took 
place  in  the  two  regiments  of  guards,  that  mustered  h«t  three 
battalions,  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men  j  and  the  four 
companies  of  guards,  which  have  but  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  each.  The  carabiniers  preserved  their  number,  but  they 
ir(rre  then  divided  into  six  squadrons,  four  of  heavy  horac^ 
and  two  of  chasseurs  and  hcssars,  appointed  as  the  appr^ 
priato  guard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace:. 
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Military  establishment  of  the  royal  household  in  the 
year  1798. 
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Cavalry. 

Spain  has  fifteen  regiments  of  horse,  which  are 
denominated  the  King'sy  the  ^een*Sj  the  Princes, 
the  Infantado^Sy  the  Bourbon^  the  Farnesian^  the 
J^anisbj  the  Algarvatij  the  Calatravan^  the  iSw?/ 
yagoniarij  the  Moniejarij  the  Granadian-coastj  and 
the  Volunteer.  These  all  consist  of  three  squadrons 
each,  except  that  of  the  Granadian-coast  and  the 
Volunieer^  whidh  have  four  in  each.  Every  regi- 
ment has  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  a 
major';  each  squadron  has  a  commandant;  the 
colonel  commands  the  first,  the  lieutenant-colonel 
the  second,  and  a  particular  officer  the  others,  and 
the  brigade-major  is  appointed  from  among  the 
lieutenants. 

Every  squadron  includes  three  troops,  each 
having  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant  or 
comet,  and  forty-six  men,  including  Serjeants  and 
corporals.  The  colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  the  several  commandants  of  squadrons,  have 
each  a  troop,  which  consequently  diminishes  the 
number  of  jcaptains* 

The  pay  of  a  captain  is  one  thousand  and  fifty 
reals,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  Hvres  ten  sols 
tournois,  (10/.  18j.  4^.)  per  month,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  forty.fi ve  reals,  or  one  hundred  and 
eleven  livres  five  sols  tournois,  (4/,  12/.  6^/.)  as  an 
allowance  for  a  servant ;  of  a  lieutenant,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  reals^  and  forty- five  for  a  servant,  or 

sixty- 
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fiKiysix  li?res^  five  soU  toornot^  {iL  15ir»  ii4.)i 
atkd  the  privates  are  allowed  three  quartos^  sevea 
iols,  seven  deniers  toumots,  diree-penoe  haUpenaj 
seven  twncy-fourths  df  a  penny  per  day. 

1^  whole  of  the  cavalty  are  dressed  in  yrhitib,  with  doltat, 
eaiby  and  facings  of  dtdereni  coloarf . 


jl  list  rf  the  cavalry  in  tie  jear  1798* 


#rttciti 


Thirteen  regiments, 
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Siooe  tiie  aboTO  period  die  cmliy  hare  been  redooed  ta 
twelve  regiments,  each  mustering  five  hundred  men»  forming 
five  squacUrons  including  a  total  of  six  thousand  hofsi« 

Dragoent. 

The  formation  of  dragoons  yns  clanged  b  the 

year  1792.    The  regiments  preriouUy  consbtod  of 

v(ku  lY.  H  H  fiwr 
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four  squadrons,  which  were  then  change^  to  three; 
the  number  of  soldiers  was  reduced  nearly  a  fourth^ 
and  that  of  the  officers  also  dimipished.  These 
eight  regiments,  which  are  known  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  King's,,  the  ^ueen\  the  Jlmanzm, 
thePaviatiy  the  VUla^Viciosany  the  SaguniianytheNu^ 
mancian  and  the  Lusitanian.  Every  regiment  con« 
asts  of  three  squadrons,  each  squadron  of  three 
troops,  and  to  each  troop  is  attached  a  captain, 
lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant  or  cornet,  and  sixty- 
two  non-commissioijed  officers  and  privates ;  every 
regiment  has  a  colonel  and  tieutenant-colonel  and 
major,  each  of  whom  commands  a  squadron.  The 
pay  is  the  same  with  the  cavalry. 

The  uniform  of  the  dragoons  is  yellow,  the  collar,  coils, 
facings,  lining  and  waistcoat  of  divers  colours. 

List  of  dragoons  in  the  year  1798. 

:  Eight  regiments,  each  having  a  colonel,  lieutenant- colonel, 
major,  nine  captains,  nine  lieutenants,  nine  sub-lieutenants  or 
comets,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  Total  amount  of  the  eight  regiments, 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  men. 

Since  that  period  the  eight  regiments  have  each  been  made 
to  consist  of  five  squadrons,  like  those  of  the  cavalry,.hut  with- 
out increasing  their  number,  each  squadron  including  now  but 
one  hundred  men. 

Light  cavalry. 

'  Spain  has  four  regiments  of  light  dtvalty,  divided 
into  five  squadrons  each,  whose  formation  is  si- 
milar 
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imlar  to  that  of  the  dragoons;  viz.  two  regiments 
of  chasseurs,  those  oiOlivenda^  and  the  Spanish 
ifBhttaeers.  The  uniform  is  green  with  red  cufe 
and  collars.  Two  regiments  of  hussars,  whose 
uniform  is  sky-blue ;  they  bear  the  name  of  Maria" 
Louisa,  and  Spanish  hussars,  and  form  together 
with  the  dragoons  six  thousand  light  cavalry. 

The  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  1803  amounted  to 
12000  men. 

Infantry  of  the  line: 

The  infantry  of  the  line  is  composed  of  native 
and  foreign  infantry,  the  militia,  invalid  corps,  ar» 
tillery,  and  engineers. 

The  Spanish  infantry  experienced  considerable 
changes  in  1791 9  and  large  augmentations  in  the 
three  succeeding  years.  The  original  formation  of 
both  native  and  foreign  foot  forces  was  the  same, 
but  at  present  it  is  very  different. 

The  former  now  comprises  thirty  eight  regi- 
ments, bearing  the  distinguishing  appellations,  re- 
giment of  the  King,  of  the  ^uem^  of  the  Princess^ 
of  Ceuta^  of  Malaga^  of  Savoy ^  of  the  crown  of 
Africa,  of  Zamora,  of  Soria,  of  Cordova^  of  Gtia- 
dalaxaray  oi  Seville^  oi  Granqda^  oi  Valencia^  oi 
Saragossa^  of  Spain,  of  Toledo,  of  Majorca,  of  Buf'- 
gos,  of  Murcia,  of  Leon,  of  Cantabria,  of  the  As- 
iurias,  of  Navarre,  of  Aragon,  oi  America,  oiEstre- 
tnadura,  of  Jaen,  of  state  fvolunteers,  of  military  or- 
ders; of.  volunteers  of  Castile;  of  volunteers  of  the 

H  H  2  crown, 
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UImm;  the  last  three  wetc  composed  iolk^  cf 
&iflh,  but  they  arc  now  inootfiofated  \vith  tke  n^ 
6f  e  iofaBtry. 

L/^)&/  Itfantry. 

The  Spanish  light  infantry  includes  twelve  bat- 
talions, consisting  of  seven  hundred  men  each>  but 
when  oji  the  war  establishment  of  one  thousandj^ 
and  are  thus  denominated ;  the  first  of  Aragon, 
the  first  of  Catalonia,  the  twelfth  of  Aragon,  the 
twelfth  of  Catalonia,  of  Tarragona,  of  Gironna,  the 
first  of  Barcelona,  the  chasseurs  of  Barbastro,  the 
Tolunteors  of  Valencia,  of  Campo-mayor,  and  of 
Navarre. 

The  regiment  of  Ceuta  is  raised  ft)r  the  defence 
of  that  place,  and  its  establishment  is  similar  to 
the  Spanish  regiments. 

The  thirty-eight  regiments  lA  the  year  1798, 
consbted  of  three  battalions  each,  two  field,  and 
one  garrison  battalion,  and  the  latter  was  generally 
quartered  in  the  part  of  the  kingdom  after  which 
it  was  named,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  recrui^ 
kig  the  former  two.  Each  regiment  had  a  colonel, 
who  commanded  the  first  battalion,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  who  commanded  the  second,  a  command- 
ant of  battalion  who  commanded  the  third,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  major.  The 
two  field  battalions  consisted  of  a  grenadier,  and 
four  fusilier  companies  Each  grenadier  com* 
pany  had  a  captain,  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant, 

two 
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two  seijeahti,  ox  corporals,  fifty-four  priTattes,  and 
a  dmmmer.  Eack  company  of  fdsUaers  had  a 
captain^  a  first-lieutenant,  with  die  rank  of  cq^tain, 
a  lieutenant  en-second,  a  sub-lieutenant,  four  Ser- 
jeants, ten  corporals,  one  hundred  and  three 
privates,  and  three  drummers* 

The  cadets  are  the  ensigns,  or  standard-bearers. 

Since  the  changes  which  have  been  made  as  to 
the  mode  of  forming  these  thirty-eight  regiments, 
they  have  still  been  composed  of  three  battalions, 
but  the  battalion  has  consisted  of  only  four  com- 
panies, the  grenadiers  having  coalesced  with  the 
fusiliers;  each  cpmpany  con^sts  of  dghty-four 
men,  of  which  number  sixty  are  fusiliers;  the 
battalion  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-^;  and 
every  regiment  of  one  thousand  and  eight. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  is  fixed  at 
the  following  sums  per  month. 

Fay  of  the  Infantry. 


A  coloiieL.... ., 

A  lieutenant-colonel  ...••.... , 

A  mtjor , 

A  commandant  of  a  third  battalion  •  •  • 

A  captain  of  grenadiers  •• , 

Captains  in  general , 

A  lieutenant  of  grenadiers^.  •  • 

A  first  lieutenant. ••..••.. 

A  lieutenant  en-ttcond 

A  tttb-Ueui^ant 

A  Serjeant  of  grenadiers  per  diem  • .  • .  • 

A  corporal  of  grenadiers  per  diem 

A  private  greiiadier  per  diem  .....•.•• 

A  Serjeant  of  fusilien  per  diem  ....... 

A  corporal  of  fusiliers  per  diem  .••••.. 

A  private  fusilier  per  dicm .  • 

A  drummcx  per  diem  #•«•#•##• 

H  H 
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The  foreign  infantry  was  composed  of  twelve 
regiments ; .  three  Walloon^  called  the  little  Wal- 
loons^ bearing  the  discriminating  appellations  of 
Brahant^  Flanders j  and  Brussels  j  three  Irish,  viz. 
the  regiment  of  Ireland^  Hiberniay  and  Uhonia  ;  two 
Italian,  viz*  the  regiment  of  Naples,  and  of  Milani 
and  four  Swiss  regiments,  bearing  the  names  of 
thtir  respective  commanders.  The  Little  Walloon, 
and  the  Milan  regiments  have  been  new-formed, 
the  three  Irish  /regiments  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  Sp^^ish  infantry,  and  the  Swiss  have  been 
augmented  to  six  regiments.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  the  regiment  of  Naples,  and  six  Sviiss  re- 
giments, bearing  the  denominations  of  Wimpjffen, 
Traxler,  Preux,  Reding^  first  and  second,  and  Bets^ 
chart,  which  are  the  names  of  their  respective 
colonels.  The  Neapolitan  regiment  consists  of 
three  battalions,  and  has  the  same  appointments 
as  the  other  Spanish  regiments.  Each  of  the 
Swiss  regiments  consists  of  two  battalions,  and  the 
battalion  includes  one  company  of  grenadiers,  and 
eight  companies  of  fusiliers :  to  each  company  is 
attached  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant, 
and  seventy-seven  non-comnlissioned  of&cers  and 
privates.  Every  regiment  is  commanded  by  a 
colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  major:  the  two 
former  oflScers  have  each  a  company.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  regiments  is  entirely  different  from 
the  Spanish ;  it  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  ofEcers, 
particularly  the  heads  of  the  respective  corps ;  the 
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business  of  each  company  is  transacted  by  the 
captain. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  by  the  month,  and  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  by  the  day, 
is  as  follows : 
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The  fliffida  k  disdngu^wl  by  &e  i^etttdoBt 
of  nulices  pravincialesi  and  m//^j  urbsnas^  that  tt, 
-|>ro¥tiicial  and  civic  or  local  militia. 

The  ^owicia/  miUHs  k  divided  into  forty-two 
battalions,  and  distributed  though  the  different 
provinces,  each  assuming  the  name  of  the  pro* 
vince,  or  one  of  the  chief  cities,  in  which  it  is  sta* 
tioned.     Every  battsdion  has  a  colonel,  a  lteute« 
nant-colonel,  a  major,  a  company  of  grenadiers, 
a  company  of  light  infantry,  and  six  companies  of 
fusiliers  ;  to  each  company  is  attached  a  captain, 
a  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  sixty-five  men, 
including  Serjeants,  corporals,  and  privates;  the 
militia  is  not  in  actual  service,  but  the  ofEcers  and 
.soldiers  remain  at  their  respective  homes,  ready 
for  being  called  out  upon  duty.    They  assemble 
annually,  for  the  purpose  of  being  drilled,  in  the 
principal  city  of  the  department  to  v^hich  they  be- 
long, and  remain   embodied  twenty  days^;   but 
they  are  Hable,  at  an  hour's  notice,  to  march  for 
a  campaign,  or  to  do  garrison  duty.     Their  pay 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  infantry  of  the  line,  but 
they  only  receive  it.  the  twenty  days  of  drilling,  or 
when  called  out  into  actual  service}  but  the  offi- 
cers of  ^he  grenadier  and  light  infantry  companies 
are  kept  in  pay*    It  .is  only  in  the  provinces  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Castile  that  the  militias 
are  reused ;  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Ara- 
gon  «are  not  subject  to  these  levies }  that  is  to 
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Wf^  Arag0n»  Catalonia,  and  die  kingdom  of  Var 
lencta. 

The  fniBcis  uHamas^  or  dvic  nnlitia^  netther  te- 
cmve  pay,  nor  are  liable  to  be  called  away  irom 
^^eir  homes.  Their  province  is  the  de&nce  of  the 
respective  places  to  which  they  belong;  they 
choose  their  own  officers,  and  most  of  them  have 
peculiar  commandants.  This  corps  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty *one  companies,  stati(M[ied 
thus :  nine  at  port  Santa  Maria,  fourteen  at  the 
camp  of  Gibraltar,  four  at  Carthagena,  five  at 
Ceuta,  fourteen  at  Badajoz,  eight  at  Albuquerque, 
six  at  Alcantara,  seven  at  Valencia  and  Alcantara, 
twelve  at  Corona,  six  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo^  four 
at  Tarifa,  one  at  Rosas,  one  at  Aragon,  ten  oa 
the  coast  of  Granada,  and  twenty  at  Cadiz. 

The  invalids  are  divided  into  two  classes,  or 
corps,  the  one  bahilesy  that  is,  composed  of  ef- 
fective men,  fit  for  service  not  very  arduous  ;  and 
inhabilesj  ihzt  is,  such  as  are  disqualified  for  any 
service.  The  first  consists  of  forty-five  compa- 
nies,  distributed  through  the  different  provinces, 
and  twenty- six  of  the  second  stationed  at  Seville^ 
Lugo,  Toro,  and  San  Felipe,  The  former  have 
two  commandants,  one  holding  the  command  at 
Madrid,  and  the  other  at  Valencia  j  the  latter  have 
four,  one  in  each  department,  and  a  major. 

The  artillery,  since  the  new  arrangements,  com- 
prises  five  regiments  of  twelve  companies  each;  to 
etery  regiment  is  attached  two  companies  pf  light 
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artillery.  Three  of  these  regiments,  in  time  of 
peace,  are  twelve  hundred  strong,  but  the  other 
4vfo  consbt  only  of  nine  hundred.  On  the  war 
establtduEoent  they  are  augmented  to  the  same 
number  with  the  three  former ;  they .  have  nearly 
three  hundred  officers  of  different  ranks. 

The  corps  of  engineers  is  commanded  by  tea 
officers,  called  directors,  whose  rank  is  equal  to 
that  6f  colonel ;  ten  principals,  or  chief  engineers, 
with  equal  rank;  twenty  others,  with  that  of  lieu* 
tenant-colqnel ;  thirty  ordinary  engineers,  with  the 
rank  of  captain ;  thirty  engineers  extraordinary, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  forty  assistant- 
engineers,  with  that  of  sub-lieutenant.  To  this 
corps  belongs  a  regiment  of  sappers  and  miners, 
consisting  of  two  battalions,  including  together 
1400  men. 

In  the  year  i796  a  new  corps  of  engineers  was 
formed  under  the  title  oi  state  cosmograpbersj  com- 
posed of  captains,  lieutenants,  and  cadets« 

Another  corps  was  established  in  the  year  1792, 
denominated  the  company  of  New  Castile^  de- 
signed as  a  police  band,  for  pursuing  smugglers, 
and  other  delinquents  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid, 
the  royal  palaces,  and  the  district  of  the  Tagus. 
This  is  commanded  by  a  captain,  and  consists  of 
one  hundred  foot  and  thirty  horse  soldiers. 

All  the  regiments  of  Spanish  infantry,  and  that 
of  Naples,  are  clothed  in  white,  with  the  collars, 
cufifs^    and  facings,   of  divers  colours,    and  the 
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names  of  the  regiment^  are  affixed  on  the  buttons. 
The  regiments  of  the  national  or  state  volunteers, 
and  Bourbon  only,  have  a  blue  upiform.  The 
volunteers  of  Tarragona,  Gironna,  Valencia,  Ara- 
gon,  Catalonia,  Barcelona,  and  the  chasseurs  of 
Barbastro,  have  a  dress  either  of  a  deep  blue,  or 
bottle  green,  for  the  officers  ;  and  light  grey,  ma- 
rone  or  blue,  for  the  privates.  These  have  only 
a  close  coat  as  an  uniform,  'over  which  they  wear, 
a  loose  short  coat,  like  a  great  or  riding  coat, 
called  a  gambeto. 

The  Swiss  infantry  are  clothed  in  blue,  with  the 
Collar,  cuffs,  and  facings  of  different  colours.  > 

The  uniforms  of  the  militias  are  all  blue :  the 
provincial  militiahave  white  waistcoats  and  breeches, 
and  the  cuffs,  collar,  and  facings  of  their  coats  are 
red,  with  the  name  of  the  principal  city  of  their 
province  upon  the  buttons.  The  civic  militia  have 
the  collar,  cuffs,  and  waistcoat  of  various  colours, 
and  some  wear  black  velvet  collars.  The  militia 
of  Alcantara  alone  has  a  white  uniform. 

The  stationary,  or  local  companies,  are  also 
clothed  in  blue. 

The  artillery  have  blue  coats,  with  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  waistcoat  red ;  and  the  dress  of  the  offi^ 
cers  is  trimmed  with  gold  lace. 

The  engineers'  is  similar  to  the  uniform  of  the 
artillery,  except  that  the  trimmings  are  of  silver 
lace. 

The  state  cosmographers  wear  green  coats,  with 
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the  collar^  ^ffs^  facings,  wiitUroiit  and  brwchcs; 
red 

The  invalids  have  the  coat  and  breeches  Uue^ 
«od  the  cuffs,  collar,  and  facings  red. 

To  this  general  statement  of  the  army  should 
be  added  four  regiments  of  provincial  grenadiers, 
forming  one  battalion^  each  regiment  consisting 
of  seven  hundred  men ;  and  the  staff"  and  garrisons 
of  the  different  fortified  places. 

General  list  of  Spanish  infantry  in  1798. 
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A  general  list  of  the  land  forces  in  the 
year  1798. 


Army  BtafiT  . .  •  •' 

Establishment  of  the  royal  household  .  •  • . 
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From  this  list,  the  Spanish  army  appears  upon  a 
large  and  respectable  footing,  but  then  a  deduction 
must  be  made  from  its  efficient  strength,  as  follows. 
The  provincial  militia  only  embodied  in 

time  of  war  •  •  •        33,79$ 

The  civic  or  local  militia^  which  only  do   ^ 

duty  at  the  respective  places  where 

they  are  raised         .       '     \  •  9,680 

The  invalids  incapable  of  standing  a 

campaign  •  .  .         5,189 

From  the  third  battalions,  belonging  to 

thirty-eight  regiments,  which  have  only 

half  their  complement  of  men 


Total 


11,160 
59,797 
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The  number  of  forces  is  thus  reduced  to  74,163 
men  j  but  the  provincial  militia,  to  the  amount  of 
35,816,  being  always  kept  in  readiness  to  march, 
and  act  as  troops  of  the  line  in  time  of  war,  ex- 
tends the  capable  force  of  the  Spanish  army  to 
109,973  men. 

The  ca|)tains,  lieutenants^  and  sub-lieutenants, 
are  all  distinguished  by  epaulets  on  their  dress ; 
the  two  latter  have  but  one,  the  lieutenants  wear 
them  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  sub-lieute- 
nants on  the  left ;  the  captains  have  one  on  each. 
Lieutenant-colonels  and  majors  wear  none,  but 
are  discriminated  by  broad  lace  upon  the  cuffs  of 
the  coat  j  the  <lress  of  majors  has  one  row,  lieute- 
nant-colonels two,  and  colonels  three.  Where 
the  colonels  are  brigade  officers,  they  wear  above 
three  rows  of  narrow  lace,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  brigadier  rank. 

\  General  officers,  when  not  in  their  uniforms, 
wear  a  red  girdle  with  upright  bands  of  gold  em- 
broidery, two  or  three  inches  broad;  the  field- 
marshals  one,  lieutenant-generals  two,  captain- 
generals  three.  The  cadets  are  clothed  like  the 
private  soldiers,  except  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  an  aiguilette  of  gold  or  silver  lace  upon  the 
shoulder,  by  the  buckles  and  sword  of  silver,  or 
gilt  metal,  to  answer  the  uniform,  and  by  their 
dress  being  made  of  finer  cloth ;  the  aiguilettes, 
or  shoulder  knots,  are  called  in  Spanish  cordones  *. 

*   The  cofcbm,  or  aiguilette,  differs  from  the  epaulette. 
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The  Spanish  troops  all  wear  a  red  cockadey  ex* 
cepi  the  Walloon  and  Swiss  guards ;  the  £Drmer 
of  which  is  red  and  black,  and  the  latter  red  aad 
ycUow. 

Tbe  rajMl  inline  departmint. 

The^ropI  department  of  the  marine  comprises 
nsmd  forces^  sailors,  and  m^nines,  the  naval  ad* 
ministration,  and  the  management  of  the  dxflferent 
branches,  as  shipping,  arsenals,  hospitals,  &c.  &c. 

Naval  fofcit. 

The  naval  forces  of  Spain  consist  of  a  marine 
staff,  a  corps  of  marine  officers,  a  corps  of  naval 
cadet-guards,  and  three  corps  of  engineers,  artil- 
lery, and  infantry,  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  navy. 

The  staff  comprises  general  officers,  divided 
into  four  classes,  captain-generals,  lieutenant-ge- 
nerals, commanders  of  fleets,  and  commodores  or 
commanders  of  scjuadrons^  which  answei:  to  cap- 
tain-generals, lieutenanc<genpralS|  field-marshals, 
and  brigadier-generals  in  the  land  service. 

The  corps  of  naval  officers  is  composed  of  six 
classes  or  gradations  Jn  rank,  viz.  captain  of  a 
ship,  captain  of  a  frigate,  lieutenant  of  a  ship, 
lieutenant  of  a  frigate,  sub-lieutenant  of  a  shift, 

atd  is  fofrmed  of  a  broad  band  or  strap  of  silver  or  gold  lace, 
on  the  shoulder  pari  of  the  bnbit,  with  verf  short  fringe  at 
theeoiL-«T, 

sub- 
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8ub-lieutenant  of  a  frigate.  ^  The  number  of  these 
is  indefinite,  and  is  continually  varying  as  to  dr** 
cumstances  and  promotions. 

The  corps  of  cadet-guards  mcludes  three  com** 
panles^  one  for  each  naval  station,  Ferrol,  Ca- 
diz, and  Carthagena.  Each  company  has  a  cap* 
tain,  lieutenant,  sub-lieutenant,  and  two  assistant  * 
majors,  who  are  elected  out  of  the  corps  of  naval 
officers,  and  one  hundred  cadets,  of  whom  four 
are  brigiidiers,  and  four  sub-brigadiers.  The  ca- 
dets succeed  to  rank  as  officers  by  seniority* 

A  particular  corps  of  engineers  is  attached  to 
the  naval  establishment,  composed  of  directors, 
and  diflferent  classes  of  engineers,  all  of  whom  have 
naval  rank.  The  directors,  or  chief  engineers, 
rank  as  captains  of  ships;  the  engineers  en  second 
as  captains  of  frigates ;  the  common  engineers  as 
lieutenants  of  ships ;  the  engineers  extraordinary  as 
sub-lieutenants  of  ships;  assistant  engineers  as  sub- 
lieutenants of  frigates.  This  corps  is  commanded 
by  a  director-general,  who  always  holds  the  rank 
of  a  general  officer* 

Attached  to  the  navy  is  a  corps  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  brigades,  distributed  in  the  three 
naval  stations;  six  at  Cadiz,' six  at  Ferrol,  and 
four  at  Carthagena.  In  each  of  these  places  is  a 
staff",  composed  of  a  captain  commissary  general 
de  vaisseau,  of  a  captain  major  de  fregate,  and  two 
ordinary  lieutenant  commissaries  de  fregate.     Each 

VOL.*  IV.  I  I  brigade 
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brigade  has  a  first  chief,  a  second  chief,  a  Iieute* 
nant,  -a  sub-lieutenant,  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
bombarding  captains  and  lieutenants,  of  firing  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  eight  marshals,  sixteen  cor- 
porals, sixteen  bombardiers,  forty-eight  cannonlers^ 
8ixty-four  assistants,  eight  attendants,  and  two 
drummers. 

The  naval  infantry,  or  marines,  form  twelve 
battalions,  distributed  in  the  three  stations^  in  each 
of  which  is  a  staff,  composed  of  two  commanders 
and  an  inspector,  who  are  general  officers,  and  a 
major  captain  de  fregate.  Every  battalion  has  a 
particular  commandant,  two  assistant  majors,  and 
six  companies;  to  each  company  are  two  captdns^ 
one  lieutenant,  one  sub-lieutenant,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  The  officers  are  all  appointed  from  the 
corps  of  naval  officers. 


'    Ust 
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List  (f  naval  forces  in  the  year  1798. 


••  •»•••• 


Ceneral 
Officers. 


Naval 


logmeers. 


21 
24 
41 


Offi- 
cers. 


Non- 
comniis, 
Officers 

and 
Privates. 


fQaptaihs-general 

1  Lieutenants-general  . 
Commanders  of  fleets..  •• 
Commodores  or  command- 
ers of  squadrons  ......  52  ^ 

{Captains  de  vaisscaux  ....  118 

Ditto  de  fregftte    175 

Lieutenants  de  vaisseaux  .  251 

Ditto  de  fregate    233 

Sub-lieutenaat  de  vaisseaux  23 1 

Ditto  de  fregate   304-* 

Naval  Cadet-guards ••     308 

Y Chief  directors 5" 

Engineera  en-second    •  •  •  •  8 

Ordinary  engineers 11 


ikrtillejy.  ^ 


5 

10 
6 
8 

10 
8 


119 


1313 


39 


Jofaatry. 


Extraordinary  engineers 
Assistant  engineers  .*.... 
'Captains  of  fire  ships  .^  • 
Ditto  of  bomb  vessels  . . . 
Lieutenants  of  fire  ships. 
Ditto  of  bomb  vessels  •  •  • 
In  every  brigade  :  . 

2  chiefs w 32 

a  lieutenant  •.  ...• •      16 

a  sub-lieutenant   16 

8  marshals •    128 

16  corporals , 256 

16  bombardiers   ' 256 

4^  caimoniers T68 

64  assistants 1014 

8  probationers. 128 

2  drummers 5'2 

l68non-commis-^| 
fioned  officers 
aud  private  8  t^ 
each  company. 


;.    96 


> 


2582 


Total. 

119 

13U 

308 

39 


267^ 


12096 


12096 


1874  I  14678      16551^ 


The  naval  adnunistration. 

The  Spanish  naval  administration  comprises  all 

^  the  commissioners,  superintendants,  clerks,   &c* 

belonging  to  the  various    marine    departments^ 

which  may  be  divided  into  nine  classes:  th^  naval 

1 1  2  inspectors^ 
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inspectors^  6ne  to  each  of  the  three  naval  depdts, 
who  are  usually  general  officers  of  the  marines ; 
the  chief  comptrollers ;  the  treasurers  ^  two  at  each 
station :  the  ordinary  commissaries^  whose  number 
Varies ;  the  ordinary  war  commissariesj  the  number 
of  which  is  also  indefinite  ;  the  provincial  comndssa- 
ries;  their  deputies y  and  those  jcmployed  in  the  sub' 
ordinate  offices  of  administration,  divided  into  two 
ranks,  first  and  second ;  the  auditors  of  war^  dis- 
tributed through  the  different  subordinate  delega* 
tions  in  the  department;  xht  comptrollers  of  sbippin^j 
called  contadores  de  vaineau  and  contadores  de  fre^^ 
gatci  .and  supernumerary  officials^  The  duty  at- 
tached to  these  officers  is  much  the  same  as  that 
incumbent  on  those  bearing  the  same  distinctions 
in  the  land-forces* 

List  of  the  naval  administration  in  1792. 


Naval  inspectors 

Chief  comptroHers 

Treasurers 

Ordinary  conunissaries 

Ordinary   commissaries    of 

war 
Provincial  commissaries 
First  deputies,  or  officials 
Second  deputies,  or  officials 
Auditors  of  war        • 
Comptrollers  de  vaisseau 
Comptrollers  de  fregate 
Sap6mumerary  officials 

Total      . 


At 
Cadiz. 

At 
Fcrrol. 

At 

C.-,rtba. 

gena. 

TotiL 

1 

1 

1 

3. 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6  , 
•  6 

32 
3(r 

25 

.ai 

23 

e? 

V 

29 

26 

81 

31. 

20 

28 

24 

n 

20 

14 

18 

.    52 

26 

2; 

25 

78 

470 

A  con^ 
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A  considerable  number  of  clerks  and  inferior 
persons  employed  are  not  included  in  the  preced- 
ing  list. 

Sea  service  ^nd  ports. 

The  sea  service  comprises    all   persons   em- 
ployed about  the  shipping,  who  may  be  divided 
in   two    descriptions;    those    actually  employed, 
and  those  intended  as  a  reserve  to  replace  the 
former,   or  to  form  an    additional  force,  when 
the  service  may  demand  their  assistance.      The 
first   includes   port  captains,   pilots,   branch   pi- 
lots,    coasting  pilots,   port  pilots,   seamen,  and 
boys ;  the  second  answers  to  what  in  France  are 
known  upder  the  denomination  of  classes^  com- 
prehending a  number  of  persons  distributed  over 
the  country,  but  especially  on  the  sea-coast,  who 
are  enrolled  and  classified,  preparatory  to   their 
being  called  out,  when  occasion  may  require.    The 
port  captains  are  stationed  at  the  different  ports,  to 
the  number  of  thirty-three,  and  are  all  naval  offi- 
cers, lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  de  vaisseau 
and  de  fregate.    The  pilots,  branch  pilots,  coasting 
pilots,  and  port  pilots,  constitute  a  particular  body, 
whose  commander  resides  at  Cadiz,  and  it  has  a 
staff  composed  of  a  director  and  two  assistant  ma- 
jors.  The  pilots  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those 
of  the  first  obtain  the  rank  of  naval  officers,  those 
of  the  second  succeed  by  seniority,  or  merit,  to  the 
fir^t ;  the  branch  pilots  become  pilots  of  the  se- 
1 1  3  ccmd 
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cond  order ;  the  coasting  and  port  pilots  are  des^ 
tined  to  give  assistance  and  direction  to  all  vessels 
wanting  such  aid. 

The  number  of  seamen  and  boys  is  very  great, 
but,  as  it  is  continually  varying,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  the  exact  number. 

The  second  class  forms  a  particular  administra- 
tion: each  of  the  three  stations  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  the  business  of  which  is  conducted 
vnder  the  superintendence  of  a  provincial  or  war 
commissary,  or  some  other  principal  officer,  who 
receives  the  appellation  of  minister^  a^d,  together 
with  a  recorder  or  council  and  subordinate  offi-( 
Cers,  constitutes  a  court  for  taking  cognizance  oi 
all  afiairs  relative  to  the  registered  seamen*  Each 
department  is  again  subdivided  into  smaller  por-. 
tions,  superintended  by  proper  delegates*  The 
liaval  establishment  at  Cadi:?;  includes  nine  of  these 
dep^tments,  Ferrol  eleven,  and  Carthagena  ten. 
The  registered  se^unen  are  distributed  or  appor- 
tioned to  the  smaller  divisions^  and  they  remain  at 
their  own  homes,  but  are  subject  to  be  summooed 
and  employed  at  a  moment's  notice. 


list 
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List  of  persons  employed^  or  liable  to  be  sOy  in  the  naval 
service  of  Spain,  in  the  year  179^. 


Pilot,  of  the  higher  omer j  ^^tSa;;::!  ^  ^^^ 

Branch  pilots   .•••...... 1 76 

Coasting  pilots  \  >-. 

PortpiloU    ..J ^" 


^ War  commissaries.. 

Provincial  ditto  • . . . 

Naval    j  Ministers . .  • .  ^ .  • .  ^ . 

classes.  "   Recorders    

Sub-delegates 

..Registered  seamdn  •• 

Total..,, 


.B 

3 

1 

h 

«& 

3 

^ 

1 

S 

2 

2 

4 

4 

8 

9 

11 

9 

26 

31 

41 

17323 

19685 

26733 

} 


464 


3 


iH« 


29  r^^»^ 

98  { 
63741 J  ^ 

64363 


Arsenal  service. 

Each  of  the  three  naval  establishments,  at  Cadi^, 
Ferrol,  and  Carthagena,  has  an  extensive  arsenal, 
the  works  of  which  occupy  a  great  number  of  per-r 
sons.  The  whole  of  those  employed  in  the  different 
departments  are  under  the  orders  of  an  inspector- 
general  of  maiine  and  a  general  of  engineers,  both 
of  whom  are  general  officers.  Eyery  department 
has  also  three  particular  chiefs ;  one  deputy  in- 
spector, whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  every 
branch  of  business  carried  on  in  the  arsenal }  a 
commandant,  whose  duty  is  attention  to  the  police; 
a  chief  engineer,  whose  employment  is  directing 
every  thing  relating  to  the  building,  repairing, 
I  I  4  (careening, 
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careening,  and  refitting  of  ships,  the  making  cord- 
age, sails,  erecting  fortifications,  and  other  build- 
ings necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  dock-yards, 
or  the  accommodation  of  the  persons  employed. 
Each  of  these  has  under  his  command  chief  and 
subordinate  officers,  artizans,  mechanics,  and  all 
kinds  of  workmen.  The  following  list  will  fur- 
nish an  idea  of  the  nature  and  number  of  the 
establishment :  -~ 


Lut  of  persons  employed  in  the  arsenals. 


Cbiefe. 


jPrincipal. 
Officers. 


Offieery 
and  sub- 
ordinnte 
Persons 
employ* 
ed. 


r Sub-inspectors    ••••••«••. 

^  Chief  engineers  . . .  • 

i  Commandants 

'Assistant  sub-inspectors  .. 

Assistant  commandants. . . . 

Engineers  en  second  ...... 

Engineers  in  ordinary    .... 

Ditto  extraordinary    

Ditto  assistants 

Commissaries  of  stores .... 

Ditto  of  building 

Contaduna  >• .  •  • 

-Guards  to  the  magazines  . . 

Subalterns  under  the  in- 
spector  

Ditto  ditto  the  commandant 

Officers  attach  to  the  en- 
gineers   

Assistant  builders     ..... 

Masters*  mates  belonging  to 
the  engineers  . . . .  «y 

Mates  in  general    

Persons  employed  in  careen-* 

Jnf    

Common  subalterns  of  the 

stores • 

Ditto  of  the  yards  « 

Ouaidians  «'• «••• 


ArU»QS« 
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Jfecha- 
nics. 


r  Hewers  of  wood  ....... . 

Carrers 

ArUzaA8.i  Painters 

Naatical  instrument  roaVers 
Workers  in  talc  for  windows 
*ShJp  carpenters  and  ahsisU 

ants •  •  • 

Caulkers 

Ship  joiners 

Makers  of  pulleys  and  buoys 

Makers  of  models 

Lamp-makers 

Smiths,  forgers  and  casters 

Pump-makers 

Coopers .^^  •  • 

Sawyers • 

Masons    

Armourers   • 

Stowers  of  cordage 

Ditto  of  the  sails    

Makers  of  cordage 

^Ditto  of  sail-cloth 

Persons  fLa^^he^ 

T?  T  )  Marine  artillery • 

***'li^^.  Seamen   

naval  de-     ^^.    ^^  ^^'    ^o  , 

partment.  L  *^ 

/-  Moorish  slaves  • 

Ftre-teasers .' 

Scavengers 

Attendants  on  the  reverbe. 

ratory  furnaces  ...... 

Servants  of  the  police    . .  • , 

Guards     •.  •  - 

^Day-Ubourors < 

Total... 


Common 
labourers. 


502^7 


NavaJ 
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Naval  hospitals. 

Each  of  the  three  naval  depots  or  stations  has 
the  establishment  of  an  hospital^  with  numerous 
appointments. 

Cadii.JFcrro]|Carthagcna  I  Total. 


C  Physician  general  to  the 

1     navy  

*%  Giief  hospital  ;>hy Vtcians. 
(Phytician.^  in  ordinary. . 
r  Surgeon- major    to    the 

3     fleet 

y  Assistant  surgeons  major 
^Surgeons  first  and  second 


Thysicians. 

Surgeons. 

Apothecaries. 

Masters 

Librarian 

t>uD'U  5  ^^"cated  at  the  king's 


p  Of  medicine. 
^  Of  botany... 


ezpcace  ..., 
Total. 


6 

43 
a 
I 
I 
I 

78 


:!■■ 


2  I 
X  J 

1< 


"7 
6 

4 

X 


General  list  of  the  Spanish  naval  forces. 


toiccs    . .  • 

Marine  administration  ........ 

In  the  .shipping  and  port  service 
In  the  service  of  the  arsenals. . . . 

In  the  hospital  service 

Total 


Ofllters  and 
cadcU. 

stoned  olfi- 

ccrs,9oldien, 

&  seamen. 

persoiw   em- 
ployed. 

Total. 

1,741 
9 

14,678 

455 
64,3*3 
20,1^8 

227 

.    X6,420 
455 

64,361 

10,197 

2»7 

• 

101,6621 

General  state  of  the  skipping  in  the  year  1793. 

70  S  hips  of  the  line  carrying  from  1 1 2  to  54  guns, 
46  Frigates  from  42  to  18. 
3  Corvettes  from  20  to  18. 
16  Xebecks  from  s'6  to  14. 
13  Bylanders  from  20  to  10, 
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28  Brigantines  from  24  to  10. 
12  Ourques  from  40  to  20. 

4  Gallies  of  3. 

4  Galliots  of  3. 

3  Bomb  vessels  of  10. 

8  Packet-boats. 

7  Goelettes. 

2  tireships. 
Forming  a  total  of  216  ships  of  war. 

Military  division  of  Spain. 

SpaiH  is  divided  into  eleven  grand  military  de- 
partments or  districts,  viz.  Old  Castile,  Aragon, 
Catalonia,  Valencia  and  Murcia,  Navarre,  Gui- 
puzcoa,  \ndalusia,  the  coast  of  Granada,  Galicia, 
Estremadura,  and  Madrid  ;  which  laiter,  though  a 
particular  government,  is  similar  to  the  other  grand 
military  governments.  The  governments  now  to 
be  described  are  confined  to  the  continent  of 
Spain. 

The  governors  of  provinces  Kave  the  chief  mili- 
tary command  J  they  preside  in  the  supreme  courts, 
have  the  management  of  the  police,  and  assume 
the  title  of  captain  generals,  to  which  the  governor 
of  Navarre  adds  that  of  viceroy. 

Every  grand  military  government  compri.-es  se- 
veral smaller  divisions,  which  are  (Confined  to  par- 
ticular places,  and  have  an  appointment  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  staff. 

That  of  Old  Castile  consists  of  a  governor,  a 

royal 
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royal  lieutenant,  a  major,  stationed  at  Zamora ;  a 
similar  staflF  is  placed  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo ;  a  go- 
vernor and  major  at  Sanabria,  a  governor  to  the 
four  cities  on  ^he  coast  of  Sant  Andero ;  one  to 
each  of  the  places,  Puenta  de  la  Conception,  San 
Felices,  and  FermoscUa  j  and  to  the  castles  of  Trc- 
vejo  and  San  Carlos. 

In  Aragon  there  is  a  royal  lieutenant  and  major 
at  Saragossa;  a  governor-royal  lieutenant,  and 
major  at  Jaca ;  a  governor  and  major  at  Monzon ; 
a  governor  to  each  of  the  castles,  of  Aljaferia,  near 
Saragossa,  of  the  Col  de  Ladrones  and  Benasque ; 
and  a  governor  for  the  district  of  Alcantara,  at 
Alkaniz. 

Catalonia  has  a  staff,  consisting  of  a  governor, 
a  royal  lieutenant,  and  a  major  at  the  citadel  of 
Barcelona ;  Tarragona,  Torto.'^a,  Lerida,  Gironna, 
Urgel,  and  Rosas  :  a  governor  and  major  at  Hos- 
talric,  Cardonna,  Berga;  and  at  the  castle  of 
IMonjuy  near  Barcelona ;  a  governor  at  each  of 
the  castles  of  Tortosa ;  Trinity,  and  Monjuy  near 
Gironna  j  one  at  the  tower  of  Salon,  and  of  San 
Jean,  at  the  Col  de  Belaguer ;  one  at  each  of  the 
forts,  Connetable  and  Saint- George ;  and  one  at 
each  of  the  following  places,  Puycerda,  Castel- 
Leon,  Vich,  Cervcra,  and  ^ataro. 

The  government  of  Valencia  and  Murcia  con- 
asts  of  a  governor,  royal  lieutenant,  and  a  major 
at  these  respective  pkces,  Peniscola,  Denia,  All- 
cant,  and  Cardiagena  j  a  royal  lieutenant,  a  major, 

and 
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«fid  two  assistant  majors  at  Valencia :  a  governor 
of  the  castle  in  that  city,  a  governor  to  each  of  the 
castles  at  Alicant,  Santa  Poia,  and  las  Aquilas;  one 
at  Grao,  and  one  for  the  district  of  Sant  James 
at  Cieza. 

Navarre  has  a  governor,  a  royal  lieutenant,  and 
major  at  Pampeluna ;  a  royal  lieutenant  and  ma- 
jor at  the  castle  in  that  city. 

The  government  of  Guipuzcoa  consists  of  a 
governor,  a  royal  lieutenant,  and  major,  stationed 
at  Fonterabia,  and  San  Sebastian ;  and  a  governor 
at  the  fortress  Santa  Isabel  del  Passage,  and  one  at 
each  of  the  castles  of  Mota  and  Yguez. 

Andalusia  has  a  governor,  royal  lieutenant,  and 
major  at  Cadiz ;  a  governor  and  major  at  Ayamont ; 
fl  commandant,  and  major  at  the  camp  near  GibraU 
terj  and  a  governor  at  each  of  the  following 
places.  Fort  Luis,  San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  Port 
de  Santa  Maria,  Martos,  San  Lucar-Guadiana^ 
Payenago,  Tarifa  j  and  at  each  of  the  castles  of 
Malagorda,  San  Sebastian,  Puntal,  San  Pedro^ 
Espiritu  Santo,  Santa  Catalina  and  Puebla  de 
Guzman. 

The  government  of  the  Gamadian  coast  includes 

a   governor,    a  royal  lieutenant,  and    major  at 

Malaga ;  a  governor  at  the  castle  of  San  Joseph, 

one  at  the  fort  of  San  Luis  de  Martella,  one  at 

Alhambra  de  Granada,  one  at  Almeria,  one  at 

Cabo-de-Gata,  and  one  at  Motril. 

The 
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The  Galician  government  consists  of  a  peculitf 
commandant  for  the  province  of  Tuy ;  of  a  go- 
venor,  royal  lieutenant,  and  major  at  Coruna ;  a 
governor  and  major  at  Ferrol ;  a  governor  at 
Bayona,  Salvatierra,  Goyan,  Monterey  j  and  one 
at  each  of  the  forts  of  San  Martin  de  la  Palma,  San 
Philip,  San  Crux,  San  Diego,  and  San  Antonio. 

Estremadura  has  a  governor,  royal  lieutenant, 
and  major  at  each  of  the  subjoined  places,  Badajoz, 
Alcantara,  Albuquerque  j  a  governor  and  major  at 
Valencia  de  Alcantara ;  a  governor  at  fort  Saa 
Christpval ;  another  at  the  castle  of  Alcanchel ; 
and  one  at  each  of  the  cities  of  Merida,  Llerena, 
Villanueva  de  la  Serena,  Gata,  and  Xeres  de  los 
Cavalleros :  the  governors  of  Merida,  Xerez,  are 
for  the  district  of  San  James,  and  those  of  Gata 
and  Alcantara  for  that  bearing  the  latter  name. 

The  government  of  Madrid  has  one  major  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  surrounding  district  three  go- 
vernors for  the  command  of  San  James,  one  sta- 
tioned at  Ocana,  another  at  Almagro,  and  a  third 
at  Los  Infantes. 

Most  of  these  governors  possess  both  civil  and 
military  power,  and  preside  in  the  municipalities* 

The  three  naval  depots,  or  stations,  constitute 
three  great  military  governments,  each  of  which 
consists  of  a  captain  general,  a  major,  and  a  num- 
ber, more  or  less,  of  assistant  majors. 

Military 
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Military  tribunals. 

The  Spanish  military  are  not  amenable  before 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  j  but  are  subject  only 
to  be  summoned  before  military  tribunals.  Every 
regiment  holds  a  court-martial,  which  hears  and 
decides  upon  the  oflFences  of  its  officers  or  soldiers ; 
but  where  the  sentence  affects  the  life  of  the 
criminal,  i^  cannot  be  executed  without  the  king's 
approbation,  or  that  of  his  viceroy,  the  captain  ge- 
neral of  the  province.  In  civil  and  personal  mat- 
ters the  military  advocates  are  the  judges,  and  give 
judgment  without  the  aid  of  the  officers. 

The  regiments  of  Spanish  and  Walloon  guards 
acknowledge  no  other  judges  in  civil  matters, 
where  either  officers  or  soldiers  are  the  defendants, 
than  their  colo  lels :  but  these  officers  are  assisted 
by  a  re^^ular  recorder :  and  all  appeals  from  their 
judgments  must  be  made  to  the  throne. 

The  captains  of  the  four  companies  of  life-guardg 
exercise  the  s?rae  kind  of  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of 
a  privilege,  granted  'ihem  the  2d  of  November,  in 
the  year  1?;^8,  by  Philip  the  Fifth.  They  sit  as 
judges  upon  the  priva:es  and  subalterns  of  their  re- 
spective companies  in  both  civil  and  military  af* 
fairs;  except  in  cases  of  meetings  of  creditors, 
making  dividends,  succession  to  entailed  property^ 
which  cases  are  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
-ordinary  courts  of  law..  They  cannot,  however, 
pass  sentence  nor  give  a  decision  without  the  as- 
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sistance  of  a  regular  recorder,  nor  execute  them 
without  the  royal  approbation ;  and  all  appeals 
must  be  made  direct  to  the  king. 

A  superior  tribunal  sits  at  Madrid,  under  the 
denomination  of  "  the  supreme  military  council  :'* 
the  president  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  war- 
department,  and  the  court  consists  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  members,  all  the  inspecting  ge- 
nerals being  permanent  members.  It  has  a  chan- 
cellor, or  attorney-general,  who  must  have  been 
bred  a  lawyer,  four  assistant  chancellors,  all  algua^ 
sil  mayor,  and  three  secretaries.  It  is  divided  into 
two  departments  or  halls,  one  of  administrationt 
and  one  of  justice.  The  former  takes  cognizance 
of  every  thing  relative  to  offensive  and  defensive 
warfare,  the  levying  troops,  military  promotion, 
nomination  to  service  by  sea  and  land,  naval  forces, 
the  building  and  fitting  out  ships,  provisions  and 
stores,  ordnance  and  ammunition,  fortifications, 
wrecks,  appointment  of  consuls,  and  whatever  re- 
spects the  privileges  of  persons  holding  any  mili- 
tary jurisdiction.  The  hall  or  court  of  justice  hears 
and  decides  in  all  causes  brbught  before  it,  as  of- 
fences committed  upon  the  high  seas,  whether  by 
Spaniards  or  foreigners,  the  inventories  and  dis- 
posal of  the  property  of  such  persons  after  death, 
the  appeals  from  the  sentences  of  naval  inspectors 
against  the  registered  seamen,  or  other  parties  con- 
nected with  the  marine. 

This  council  forms  at  the  same  time  a  tribunal, 

and 
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and  a  constituent  body  of  permanent  administra* 
tion :  and  its  powers  were  srill  more  extensive  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth ;  for  if  no- 
minated then  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  mili* 
tary  departments ;  but  the  kings  during  the  subse- 
quent dynasty  resumed  this  important  privilege 
themselves,  appointing  to  every  kind  of  rank 
simply  upon  the  statement  of  the  reginfiental  in* 
spectors,  without  consulting  the  supreme  military 
council,  whose  interference  they  had  learned  to 
prevent  or  disannul.  This  power  of  military  juris- 
diction is  not  confined  to  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  army  and  navy  oil  actual  service }  but  evea 
extends  to  those  retired  with  leave  from  the  ser* 
vice,  to  seamen  iu  pay,  to  all  who  may  be  era- 
ployed  in  business  which  relates  to  the  army  or 
navy  ;  having  the  appointment  of  agents  and  trea- 
surers, to  their  widows,  to  those  of  officers  and 
soldiers  during  the  widowhood,  and  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  niilitia :  with  rfespect  to  the  last  its  power 
is  confined  to  criminal  matters.  Cases,  however, 
occur  where  all  these  privileges  become  subject  to 
the  jurisdicdon  of  the  civil  judges,  and  the  follow- 
ing  are  such  :  all  crimes  coipmitted  in  commercial 
affairs  and  in  govertiment  transactions;  every 
theft  at  court,  prohibited  games,  duelling,  fornica- 
tion, and  other  debaucheries  at  court,  resistance  to 
the  execution  of  justice,  all  capital  offences,  commit- 
ted  by  persons  previous  to  their  entering  into  the 
service,  and  all  committed  by  others  after  desertion* 
VOL*  IV.  K  K  Institutions 
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b^stitutkns  ^itablhbed  for  the  army  arid  navy. 

In  Spain  thef  e  are  numerous  establishments^  some 
for  objects  connected  with  the  navy,  and  others  for 
such  aa  relate  to  the  army.  The  first  comprise 
arsenals,  manufactories  of  ordnance,  ammunitioii, 
and  cordage  fer  the  shipping ;  the  last  :^re  military 
schools,  and  colleges  for  educating  youth  mteaded 
jbr  the  army,  and  benefic^t  institutions  far  o^ 
ccrs'  widows. 

There  are  three  military  schools  or  cot  leges  j  oqq 
at  Cadiz,  one  at  Barcelona,  and  another  atZamora: 
in  these  are  taught  the  principles  of  design,  matlie* 
matics,  engineering,  and  fortification.  They^aro 
chiefiy  designed  for  the  instructioa  of  such  youdis 
as  are  intended  for  the  engineering  line ;  though^ 
young  officers  belonging  to  other  kinck  of  troops^ 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  are  admitted. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  a  school  of 
artillery  was  established  for  the  education  of  youth 
mtended  for  that  corps,  at  Segovia ;  and  in  this, 
by  the  appointment  of  able  masters  in  the  different 
branches  of  science,  the  education  obtained  is  very 
complete. 

The  same  monarch  established  a  military  school 
at  Avila,  but  this  has  not  proT^  equally  sue- 
cessfuL 

Ihe  markie  has  also  appropriate  schools  at  tho 
three  na\  al  stations  of  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  a^d  Cartha* 
0eAa.    Spme  ve  appointed  for  cade(s>  csdlad  ma? 
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tine  guards,  in  which  only  sons  of  gentlemen  are 
admitted,  others  are  established  for  the  naval  ar« 
tillery.  The  former  have  masters  in  mathematics, 
physics,  gunnery,  and  manoeuvre ;  in  the  latter  are 
taught  drawing,  mathematics,  particularly  such 
parts  as  are  essential  to  the  artillery  and  pyrotechnic 
service,  fortification,  statics,  hydraulics,  hydro^ 
Itatics,  and  aerometry. 

Nautical  seminaries  and  schools  of  pilotage  are 
distributed  along  the  coast  at  Ferrol,  Corimna, 
San  Sebastian,  Bilbao,  Plasencia  in  Biscay,  at  La- 
redo, Cadiz,  Seville,  Machereviata,  Carthagena, 
Arens  del  mar,  Mataro,  and  Barcelona. 

Founderies  for  casting  brass  cannon  have  been 
formed  at  Seville  and  at  Barcelona,  and  factories 
for  making  fire-arms  have  been  established  at 
Oviedo,  Igualada,  Ripoli,  Plasencia,  and  Helgoivar; 
factories  of  polished  arms  at  Toledo ;  of  ammuni» 
tion,  both  of  cast  and  forged  iron,'  and  of  shells, 
balls  and  bullets  at  Fargadelos,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oviedo;  of  gimpowder  at  Murcia,  Granada, 
near  Alcazar  de  San  Juan  in  laMancha,  Manresa> 
tmd  other  places  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  partir 
cularly  at  Villafetiche,  where  are  a. hundred  and 
seventy  powder-mills  at  work;  the  forging  an* 
chors  is  carried  on  at  Arens  del  Mar,  Colella, 
Malgrat,  San  Pol,  Heranni,  and  Arvazubia  >  facto* 
ries  for  cordage  and  sailcloth  are  established  at 
Ferrd,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and  Castello  de  la 
Planju 
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Each  of  rhc  three  grand  naval  stations,  it  has 
been  observed,  has  a  fine  arsenal,  and  two  other 
admirable  ones  have  been  established  at  Seville  and 
Barcelona. 

The  widows  of  all  officers,  from  the  captain  up  to 
the  captain-general,  are  allowed  pensions  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rank  held  by  their  respective  hus- 
bands, providing,  however,  that  the  husbands  had 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain  previous  to  marriage, 
the  wives  of  lieutenants  not  being  entitled  to  pen- 
sions. The  annual  amount  of  them  differs  ac- 
cording to  rank :  widows  of  captain  generals  is 
18,000  reals,  4,500  livres  tournois  (187/.  10/.); 
those  of  lieutenant-generals  12,000  reals,  3,000 
livres  (125/.),  &c.  &c.  &c  These  pensions  arc 
n6t  paid  by  the  state,  they  are  drawn  from  different 
fund^,  the  adiiiinistration  of  which  is  conducted  at 
Madrid  under  the  name  of  the  '*  mount  of  piety.'* , 
These  funds  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  fund 
of  6,000  doubloons,  90,000  livres  tournois(3,750/.), 
appropriated  to  the  establishment.  2.  The  right 
to  twenty  per  cent,  granted  by  the  king,  from  the 
expolios  of  bishops,  and  the  revenues  of  vacant 
bishoprics.  S.  A  moiety  of  a  month's  pay  from 
all  the  officers  in  the  army,  which  is  only  paid  at 
the  time  of  promotion.  4.  A  detention  of  eight 
maravedis,  one  sol,  two  deniers  tournois,  4  ^\^  for 
every  half  crown  of  10  reals,  two  livres,  10  sols 
(2j.  U.),  upon  all  military  appointments.  5.  By 
limilar  (JeteatioQupon  all  military  persons,  promoted 

by 
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by  the  kingi  6.  By  an  uncertain  sum  arising 
from  the  succession  of  officers  who  die  without 
natural  heirs  and  intestate* 

Observations  vpon  the  military  constitution  of  Spain. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  preceding  lists,  that  the 
Spanish  infantry  amounted  nominally  to  about 
134,000  men;  but  the  provincial  and  local  militia^^ 
corps  of  invalids,  and  the  third  battalions  attached 
to  each  regimentg  never  beiAg  complete  in  their 
complement,  occasioned  a  dimmution  nearly  of 
29,000,  leaving  the  effective  force  little  more  than 
104,000. 

This  infantry  was  not  sufficient  for  the  vast  and 
extensive  possessions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy^ 
obliged  as  it  continually  was  to  send  fresh  supplies 
to  the  numerous  garrisons  in  the  American  colo- 
nies. In  the  year  1776  it  maintained  thirty-two 
battalions  out  of  Europe,  and  35  in  1782.  But 
since  that  time  numerous  defensive  corps,  troops 
of  the  line,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  have  been 
raised  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  besides  a  number 
of  militia  ;  at  present  no  further  supplies  are  sent 
from  the  mother-country,  whose  infantry  is  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  peninsula,  and  there 
still  exists  a  necessity  for  supporting  garrisons  at  ' 
the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  the  Ca<* 
naries,  and  the  two  presidencies  of  Ceuta  and 
Melilla.  The  cause  of  this  inadequacy  arisen  from 
K  «K  3  the 
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the  natural  repugnance  experienced  by  the  SpanT- 
ards  to  the  milicai7  character;  the  government  has 
at  no-  time  been  able  to  complete  a  national  regi* 
n^pty  the  foreign  regiments  only,  ever  have  thdr 
cqmplement  of  men. 

No  person  can  arrive  at  the  rank  of  an  officer 
who  has  not  previously  served  in  the  same  regi- 
ment as  a  cadet.  The  number  of  cadets,  both  in 
the  infantry  and  the  cavalry^  is  indefinite,  often  very 
great.  In  the  dragoons  the  number  in  each  r^« 
mcRt  is  fixed  at  four.  The  result  of  this  is^  their 
promotion  in  the  two  former  is  so  very  slow,  Aat 
they  may  sometimes  remdn  cadets  five  or  six 
years,  while  in  the  latter  they  obtain  officers*  rank 
in  one,  or  at  most  two  years ;  their  election  rests 
with  the  colonel  of  every  regiment }  but  they  mu^ 
abo  be  ap|>roved  of  by  the  inspecting  generals. 

Youths  cannot  be  admitted  as;  cadets  before  the 
age  ^f  sixteen  years,  and  the  parents  or  friends  of 
the  admitted  cadec  must  grant  him  an  allowance 
of  two  livres  tournois  (  U.  8d.)  per  day,  while  he 
continues  in  that  situation;  and  one  Iivre(IOi/.) 
^mhtn  he  obtains  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  and 
Neutenant. 

For  admission  as  a  cadet  in  the  regim^its  of 
cavalry  or  dragoons,  as  well  as  the  Spani^  and 
Walloon  guards,  it  is  essentially  requisite  the 
candidate  should  exhibit  proofs  of  his  alliance  with 
nobility.  In  the  cavalry  this  is  not  always  insi.>ted 
on,  but  ie  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  dragoon  regi- 
ments. 
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meats.  Such  prooft  are  not  requiaite  m  the  in«: 
faatry. 

Serjeants  a^e  promiBed  promotion  among  all  t^e 
different  forces,  except  the  artillery,  and  the  Spa^ 
nish  and  Walloon  guards.  In  most  of  the  other 
corps  half  the  situations  of  officers  have  been  filled 
bf  seijeants }  yet  the  colonel  does  not  grant  tom^ 
missions  to  them  but  on  every  third  vacancy,  thd 
other  two  being  appropriated  for  cadets.  This 
regulation  produces  zeal  and  emulatioh  among  thci 
privates  tt)  become  Serjeants,  and  among  Serje- 
ants to  be  promoted  as  officers:  but  Spanish 
haughtiness  is  frequently  hurt  by  this  plan  of  pto^ 
motion,  aftd  numbers  of  the  officers,  who  have 
been  elected  from  cadets,  after  a  short  time  quit 
the  service^  while  those  raised  from  serjeants  te^ 
ter  retire^  consequently  the  regiments  are  com- 
manded by  officers  principally  who  have  arrived 
at  that  rank  from  Serjeants,  and  the  number 
amounts,  in  s6me  instances,  to  a  moiety,  and  in 
Others  to  two-thirds. 

Thi^  mixture  disgusts  the  Spankh  nobility,  and 
^es  them  a  reluctance  for  the  service.  They  blush 
f0  see  officers  of  mean  birth  become  theh:  equah, 
and  Sometimes  their  superiors.  They  possess  thd 
same  kind  of  prejudice  which  the  French  had  im- 
.bibed  on  such  occasions  previous  to  the  revolution. 
But,  for  the  cure  of  this  malidy,  let  them  recol- 
lect that  Europe  has  seen  men  rise  from  the  hum- 
ble ranks  of  the  army,  display  a  greatness  of  soul, 
k:  K  4  .  '        and 
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and  elevation  of  sentiments,  which  are  the  princi- 
pal incitements  to  military  prowess,  and  the  chief 
motives  for  every  noble  action ;  men,  in  a  word, 
who  have  imperiouly,  by  their  taknts,  commanded 
victory. 

If  circumstances  oblige  the  nobility  to  enter  the 
army,  they  immediately  leave  it  again  as  soon  as 
they  can  find  the  desired  objects  in  any  other  re- 
sources. At  one  period  there  were  not  four  no. 
blemen  in  all  the  troops  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
This  reluctance  is  no  longer  visible;  they  often 
now  volunteer  into  the  army ;  but  then,  they  arc 
rapidly  promoted,  and  rise  suddenly  to  the  highest 
rank  ;  while  meritorious,  old,  and  experienced  of- 
ficers, are  left  in  subaltern  situations,  and  to  ve- 
getate, as  it  were,  in  obscure  garrisons. 

The  Spanish  soldier  passes  the  whole  of  his  time 
in  doing  garrison  duty.  He  cannot  move  from 
the  place  without  a  special  grant  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  leave  of  absence  is  generally  of  very  con- 
fined extent,  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  always 
with  the  loss  of  a  moiety  of  his  pay,  and  other 
emoluments.  The  large  garrisons  are  ruinous, 
by  the  expensive  mode  of  living,  and  other  con- 
tingent circumstances;  and  those  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages  are  irksome  from  the  want  of 
information,  society,  and  those  rational  amuse- 
ments, which  tend  to  relieve  the  mind  from  en- 
nui, and  counterbalance  the  evils  of  life.  In  these 
the  officers  lead  a  dull  monotonous  round  of  me- 
lancholy 
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lancholy  obscurity,  th^  become  stupified,  lose  all 
their  energy  and  activity,  and  contract  habits  of 
apathy,  and  insociability,  which  have  an  unhappy 
and  permanent  influence  upon  their  minds. 

The  common  people  feel  the  same  disgust  for 
the  service;  they  are  attached  to  home — they 
dread  separation— have  no  relish  for  moving 
from  place  to  place — possess  neither  that  gaiety 
nor  inconstancy  which  stimulate  the  lower  classes 
in  other  countries  to  enlist  into  the  army.  Sel- 
dom do  you  find  Spaniards,  libertines ;  they  are 
sober,  and  never  given  to  inebriety.  They  are,  how- 
ever,  good  soldiers;  they  march  when  com- 
manded, and  seldom  are  wanting  in  valour  when 
the  occasion  demands  it.  The  repugnance  they 
manifest  for  a  military  life  is  greater  for  the  in- 
fantry service  than  the  cavalry;  and  this  differ- 
ence is  attributed  to  their  partiality  for  the  cloak 
or  mantle  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  not  of  the  former.  The  foot  soldier  looks 
with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  cavalier  strutting about^ 
clad  in  a  comfortable  cloak,  and  defying,  as  it  were; 
die  elements  and  his  own  nudity. 
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CHAP,  IX. 
STATE  OF  THE  Fll^ANCES. 

List  (fthejinances. 

A  LIST  of  the  revenues  of  any  soverdgn  or  nation 
can  in  no  instance  be  accurate,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  exact  information  upon  every 
article  which  forms  their  constituent  parts*  It  is 
dierefore  only  intended  to  give  here  a  kind  of  g6» 
neral  statement  of  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Spaia^  which  will  be  founded  upon  particular  in- 
fbrtnadoa,  obtained  upon  this  subject^  as  it  relates 
to  cotktinental  Spain ;  more  especially  upon  an  au- 
thentic statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
df  the  royal  er^sury  for  the  year  1778 ;  and  upon 
ach  accotmt  of  the  same  subject  published  by  the 
Boanister  of  finance 'Xere;?^.  With  respect  to  the 
colonial  revenues,  the  details  published  by  two 
celebrated  persons,  occupied  in  the  department, 
have  been  here  followed,  joined  with  the  remarks 
communicated  by^M.  le  Baron  de  Humboldt^. 

^  The  accocmt  here  given  of  the  finances  is  taken  from 
their  state  previous  to  the  war  with  France,  and  afterwards 
with  Esgland^  hoth  which  wars  have  added  to  those  ui|;eat 
wants  of  govenunenty  that  have  obliged  it  to  increase  the  old 
taxes,  and  levy  addidona^  burthens ;  but  as  the  augmentations 
on  the  old,  are  only  war  taxes,  i^hich  are  to  cease  soon  after 
the  coodasion  ^  a  peace,  they  need  not  be  described  here. 
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Finances  of  the  continent  of  Spain. 

The  revenues  of  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  conr 
tinent,  consist  in  monies  arising  from  his  own 
landed  ests^es,  customs,  all  kinds  of  taxation^ 

Landed  revenues. 
The  territorial  or  landed  revenues  comprise  the 
produce  of  certain  crown  lands,  those  of  the  grand 
masters  of  different  military  orders^  certain  tracts 
of  pasturage  belonging  to  the  same,  the  penas  dt 
camera^  mulcts  or  fines,,  the  national  lottery,  and 
tome  other  rights  of  minor  consideration.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  income  arising 
iBrom  the  royal  domains.  The  right  of  pas« 
tarage  of  the  Serena,  in  Estremadura,  produced 
ki  the  year  1778  340,237  reals,  39  maravedis, 
(S,585/.  16^  l^rf.)  In  the  subjomed  list  wiH  be 
teen  the  whole  amount  of  the  other  territorial  in* 
come  in  the  same  year. 

List  of  the  territorial  revenues  in  the  year  1778- 


Crownlaodt  

Paitarag«  of  Serena  

Crand  masteta   

Faatnrages  beloDgin^  to  the  grand 


iFenasde Camera, fines  .... 

Rectos  de'Camera   

Inadot  de  escrivanas 


Total 


Reals  de  Tellon. 


M. 


340,237 
19,000,000 

1,294,117 

427,632 

711,030 

13:^,276 

4,017,695 


22 
G 

22 


Money  sterliiif* 


;C. 


i/. 


3,34^  2  9 

125/00  0  0 

13,563  14  ^ 

4,450  G  8f 

1,406  U  S| 

1,577  17  7 

41,850  19  8 


18,9i2^e»      16J 19 1,193    ISI    6| 
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Among  the  territorial  revenues  may  be  tcckontd 
Ae  annual  produce  of  the  mines,  which  are  worked 
on  the  king's  account. 

Three  of  the  principal  mines  form  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  revenue ;  one  of  lead,  near  Una-* 
rez  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen ;  one  of  antimony  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  in  la  Man- 
cha ;  and  another  of  mercury  and  cinnabar  in  the 
ktter  province,  at  Almaden*  1  he  first  is  worked 
at  a  small  expense,  and  furnishes  annually  about 
twelve  thousand  quintals  of  lead :  the  ore  when 
analysed  produces  from  sixty  to  seventy  and  eighty 
pounds  of  lead  per  quintal,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  silver.  The  second  contains  abuhd* 
ance  of  rich  ore,  the  mineral  being  almost  in  a 
pure  State,  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  day^ 
will  be  found  lumps  of  metal  weighing  from  two 
to  three  hundred  pounds.  The  other  mine  is 
equally  rich,  one  pound  of  pre  often  aflFording 
ten  ounces  of  mercury* 

Rights  of  Chancery. 

The  rights  annexed  to  the  court  of  chancery  or 
exchequer  include  the  droits  arising  from  letters 
of  naturalization,  dispensations  respecting  age,  im- 
pediments, and  illegitimacy,  letters  patent  for 
creating  or  restoring  the  rank  of  peerage,  media 
annata  upon  all  emplo)iments,  offices,  trusts,  or 
situations  oif  dignity  which  are  filled  by  royal  nomi- 
nation} the  media  ^«n^/a  upon  the  admission  of  phy- 
sicians. 
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ticians,  counsellors,  attornies,  and  notaries-public; 
Tiie^dia  annata  upon  the  grandees  and  titled  people 
of  Castile ;  and  the  duty  called  lanzas^  upon  the 
iame  privileged  people. 

Letters  patent  for  the  elevation  of  persons  to  the 
rank  of  nobility  are  subject  to  a  fixed  fine  of 
forty  thousand  reals,  ten  thousand  livres  toumois, 
(466/.  13/.  U.) 

Letters  patent  for  the  restoration  of  titles  ia 
abeyance  are  also  subject  to  a  fine,  which  variei 
from  twenty  thousand  reals,  five  thousand  livret 
tournois  (208/.  &s.  8^.),  to  forty  thousand  reals, 
ten  thousand  livres,  (41 6/.  13j.  4^.) 

The  media  annata^  upon  employments,  places, 
offices,  preferments,  &c.  paid  upon  every  occasion 
when  an  oath  is  administered,  consists  in  a  moiety 
of  one  years  appointment,  salary,  or  emolument, 
payable  in  advance  at  the  time  of .  nomination 
or  admission;  for  appointments  to  which  are 
annexed  neither  salaries,  perquisites,  nor  certain 
Tegular  fees,  a  particular  tariflF  is  kept 

Physicians,  lawyers,  notaries,  and  persons  of  se- 
veral other  professions  pay  a  media  annata  upon 
their  admission  to  their  respective  functions.  The 
physicians  and  lawyers  do  not  advance  the  media 
annata  upon  taking  their  degrees  in  the  universities ; 
but  the  physicians  at  the  time  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  practice  by  the  chief  physician ;  and  the 
lawyers  when  they  are  called  to  the  bar.  The  fine 
for  physicians  is  about  one  hundred  and  twelve 
reals,  twenty.eight  livres  tournois,  ( 1/.  3s.  4^/.) 

The 
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The  media  annata  upon  the  grandees  and  dtkd 
persons  of  Castile,  is  a  fine  which  the  king  may 
Icry  upon  all  who  succeed  to  rank  or  title,  whether 
to  that  of  marquis,  earl,  or  viscount.  Whoever 
succeeds  to  rank  by  marriage,  inheritance,  or  pa- 
rental right,  and  may  have  the  dtle  of  duke,  mai- 
quis,  earl,  viscount,  or  unites  several  of  these 
titles,  pays  a  fine  equally  for  each  to  which  he 
succeeds.  The  fine  is  moderate  in  the  direct  line, 
but  is  augmented  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
increases  in  the  collateral  line. 

The  fine  termed  lanzas  is  annually  paid  to  the 
king  by  all  who  bear  the  title  of  duke,  marquis, 
earl,  or  viscount ;  some  few  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  modern  excepted,  who  have  obtained 
special  dispensations.  The  fine  is  fixed  at  eight 
hundred  ducats,  two  thousand  two  hundred  Uvrcs 
toumois  (93/.  6s.  8Jl),  for  every  title  of  illustrious; 
three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  aind  twenty- 
five  livres  for  every  title  of  marquis  and  earl 
(34/.  7^.  6d.)  y  and  eighteenhundredreals^four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  livres  (19/«  Ss.  4(/.),  for  every  title 
of  viscount.  Persons  who  have  more  titles, 
whether  of  the  sameor  different  rank,  are  obliged 
to  pay  this  fine  for  every  distinct  title.    . 

I  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  sum  arising  from 
letters  of  naturalization,  dispensations^  patents  £of  ^ 
nobility  and  restoration  of  titles  in  abeyance^  the 
midia  annaia  upon  physicians,  lawyers,  &c*  and 
therefore  cannot  give  any  accurate  statement  j  but 
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the  pro^tice  of  the  other  items  will  be  given  in  the 
fallowing  list. 

Produce  cf  fines  paid  into  the  chancery  «•  excbeyuer 
in  1778. 


Reals 
de  vcllon. 


LcttefsofmturalkatiDn « 1 

Letters  of  diiipeiMation  as  to  age,  iUcfOti-  { 

-  macy, or  itnpcditiient. • . .  1 • !    unknown 

Letters  patent  fot  n  Me  rank ^ 


(patent 
liCtlers  of  restoring  titles  in  abejancc 

JK^ita  cnnata  paid  by  divers  professions 

Jtfedia  annata  1  Upon  titles  in  Castile    in 

LMmfu J     1778 

MefHa  annata  upon  employments,  offices, 
places*  iic 


Total , 


540o»ooo  o 
1,615,106  a6 


,015,206  16 


Monef 
steHing: 


56,^50    o    • 


74,aax    Q    6J 


Fines  and  taxes  up^n  the  clergy. 

Some  notice  has  been  previously  taken  of  the 
fines  and  taxes  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
clergy,  and  the  time,  form,  and  reason  of  their  es^ 
tablishment ;  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  here  ta 
describe  the  produce,  which  is  as  follows. 

The  mesaJa^  or  one  month's  income  of  every 
benefice  with  or  without  the  care  of  souls  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  the  revenues  of  which  amount 
to  three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  aadtwenty« 
five  livres  toumpis;  (34/.  7 x.  ^d.\ipixpk&3tovXyoDx:^ 
by  every  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  praieataliotu. 

The  me^  annata  or  six  months'  inccmic  upott 
every  benefice,  canoi^ry^  or  other  dignity  ta  which, 
the  king  has  the  nominaticm ;  the  revenues  of  wUek 
exceed  three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  anA 
twenty-five  livres  toumois  (34A  Is.  Qd.)^  payable  bj 
every  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  institudon« 
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The  (juindennesy  or  six  months'  produce  of  benc-^ 
fices  belonging  to  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
ho^itals^and  other  mortmain  corporations,  payable 
every  fifteenth  year. 

The  third  of  the  annual  income  of  deaneries, 
canonries,  and  dignities  annexed  to  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches,  also  residentiary  benefices, 
whether  of  royal  or  ecclesiastical  patronage,  with 
the  exception  of  perpetual  curacies ;  the  revenues 
amount  to  six  hundred  ducats,  one  thousand  si^c 
hundred  and  fifty  livres  tournois  (68/.  \5s.  0J.\ 
payable  annually. 

The  third  of  the  annual  income  of  sinecure 
benefices,  when  in  the  gift  of  the  church  or  the 
crown,  the  revenues  of  which  amount  to  three 
hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
livres  tournois,  (34/.  7^*  ^d.) 

The  last  two  mentioned  taxes  are  only  levied 
upon  such  incumbents  as  have  been  presented 
to  benefices  subsequent  to  the  year  J  780.  The 
produce  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals,  or  houses  of  industry  for  the  poor. 

The  mesada^  or  one  month's  income  upon  the 
pensions  assigned  to  prelates,  deans,  canons,  and 
other  beneficed  clergy,  when  they  do  not  exceed 
three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  livres  tournois  (34/.  7x.  Qd.)y  does  not  include 
three  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  is  payable  only 
once,  at  the  time  the  pension  is  granted, 
.  The  media  annataj  or  six  months'  income,  with 
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the  thr«c  i)cr  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  the  tame, 
when  they  exceed  three  hundred  ducats. 

The  expoHos  y  vacanfes^  consisting  of  the  reve* 
iiues  belonging  to  vacant '  bishoprics,  deanries, 
canonries,  and  other  benefices  of  royal  of  ecdc* 
siastical  patronage^  denominated  ccomrhats^  sequcs- 
trations,  in  France. 

The  temporalidadas  comprise  the  revenues  and 
property  of  religious  orders  suppressed,  as  the 
Jesuits,  the  Antonines,  &c.  * 

A  tax  is  imposed  upon  bishoprics,  deanries, 
caQOQries,  abbacies,  and  commanderies  of  the  dif- 
ferent military  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning 
the  institution  of  the  grand  cross  of  the  new  order 
of  Charles  the  Third. 

The  benevolence^  which  attaches  to  all  the 
clergy. 

The  ecuiodoy  which  is  equally  payable  by  all  the 
clergy. 

The  subsidioy  or  C0sa  dezmeroj  to  which  aU  are 
likewise  subjected. 

The  ter€i^$  reales;  a  tax  consisting  of  tW9 
ninths  of  all  the  tythes ;  which  produces  at  least 
$ix  milUons  of  reals,  fifteen  bundred  thousand 
livres  tournois  (62,500/.  Of.  O^.),accordii)g  to  thf 
first  fruits  office,  whose  ftat^mentf  ^e  usiaali^ 
below  tbe^  99toaJi  value. 
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Ust  of  the  produce  from  taxation  of  the  Ckrgf, 


K.  M. 
not  known. 


^tmnJennet ^ 

Exfolidi  y  vacantet  V 

Temporabdatks  ..  ) 

Mno/ia^  on  benefices  Where  the  revenue 
does  not  amount  to  300  ducats 2i5>4^ 

Jdnaia^  on  ecclesiastical  pensions  that  do 

not  amount  to  300  ducats  . . .  •  • 50^000 

Jfecfo  aiaata^  On  benefices  where  the  reve- 
nue exceeds  300  ducats 1,360,000 

J^Mia  wmata^  on  ecclesiastical  pensions 
exceeding  300  ducats 960,000 

A  third  of  the  revenues  of  benefices,  the 
annual  incoRie  of  which  amounts  to 
6ooducate i,6Soo,ooo 

A  third  of  the  revenue  of  benefices  which 

do  rK>t  exceed  300  ducats 248,000 

Tax  on  the  pensions  of  the  order  of  Charles 

III* 1,400,000 

Etcutado 

HaiivoUtui ^  In  1778 5,850,617  27 

StdmtHo  couiant.3  . 

Portion  du  subsidk)  mortgaged  in  1778  •.    91663,375    5 

Tmiatmdu 6,ooo»ooo    o 


Total.  • 


Reals 
de  vcUoo. 


k«>347«39»  3» 


Bftonc^ 
sterling* 


a»a43  15 

5ao  16 

14,166  13 


17,500 

1,583 

14,833 

69,04* 


10,000    o  o 


zo9,66a  IS 
75,000    o 


io6^S%  18  iO{ 


Direct  Taxes. 

The  direct  taxes  are  divided  into  rentes  generaks 
et  rentes  provincialeSj  general  and  prtwindal  rents; 
the  first  are  levied  on  every  part  of  the  monarchy, 
except  Biscay ;  the  second  are  peculiar  to  the  pn>- 
vinces  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  not  being 
collected  in  Biscay,  Navarre^  nor  in  the  provinces 
belonging  to  the  crovm  of  Aragon,  including  Ara* 
gon,  Catalonia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

*  Theportioa  of  ccclftsiattical  taxes  here  eaumentedyare  those  paid  by 
the  clergy  of  Old  Spain.  Another  portion  is  paid  bj  those  of  the  Aoie» 
Mpt% colonies,  imountloc  (9  8>|33A  6f.  8^ 
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The  general  rents  comprise  the  revenues  of  the 
post-of&ce,  customs,  the  induUos^  ot  premiums  paid 
for  licences  to  ships  trading  to  America,  taxes  on 
tobacco,  salt,  lead,  playing  cards,  quidksilver, 
stamped  paper,  sealing-wax,  gunpowder^  and  sul- 
phur ;  the  last  nine  articles  are  sold  dn  the  king's 
account. 

The  revenues  of  the  post-office,  and  the  produce 
of  taxes  on  tobacco,  salt,  lead,  cards,  and  stamped 
paper,  although  constituting  part  of  the  general 
rents,  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  different  cashiers : 
a  separation  of  the  different  articles  was  formerly 
made  in  the  mode  of  teceipt,  but  many  branches 
were  united  in  the  year  1800. 

The  money  arising  from  the  salt  tax  is  divided 
into  two  portions  i  one  is  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury, and  the  other  is  applied  to  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  causeways.  In 
time  of  peace  all  the  salt-pits  are  worked  dn  the 
king's  Account,  with  the  exception  of  thdse  in  the 
vicinity  of  Puerto-real,  in  the  kingdom  df  Seville, 
five  only  of  which  are  royal  property :  the  salt  of 
these  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom. 

Three  mines  of  rock  salt  ar^  vely  productive  ; 
one  near  ValtiernL  ih  Navarre ;  another  upon  the 
mountain  of  las  Contreras  in  New  Castile ;  and  a 
third  at  Casdona  in  Catalonia.  Two  salt-pits,  one 
at  Elche  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  the  other 
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Zt  Villena  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia>  furnish  an- 
Buaily  on  an  average  six  thousand  tons  of  salt» 
which  is  export-ed  to  foreign  countries^  and  selli 
for  888,000  reals,  222,000  Ihrres  toumpis,  (9,166/. 
13x.  Ad)}  besides  a  quantity  sent  into  the  interior 
of  the  kingdoms.  Among  the  numerous  salt-pits 
in  the  environs  of  Cadiz  and  Puerto  real  in  the 
kingdom  of  Seville,  five  belong  to  the  king.  They 
produce  about  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
quintals  of  salt,  which,  after  deducting  the  expence 
of  manufticturing,  yields  a  net  profit  of  6,400,000 
reals,  1,600,0C0  livres  toumois  (6,666/.  ISs.  H) 
Salt  is  made  at  various  othei:  places,  especially  at 
the  port  of  Ivi9a  in  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
ftrhere  the  quantity  is  very  great. 

Spain  has  three  kinds  of  tobacco,  that  called 
properly  Spanish  tobacco^  and  by  the  Spaniards  pol- 
n^illoy  snuff;  cut  tobacco,  the  use  of  which  was  long 
prohibited,  having  been  allowed  only  a  few  years ; 
and  rolled  leaf  tobacco,  prepared  for  smoking, 
under  the  name  of  cigarros :  this  article  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  in  the  finances  of 
Spain.  The  first  two  are  manufactured  on  the 
king's  account  at  Seville,  and  the  third  arrives 
ready  prepared  for  use :  that  from  the  Havanna 
is  most  esteemed.  In  the  year  1793  the  price  of 
these  three  kinds  of  tobacco  were,  for  Spanish  to- 
bacco, pulvil/oy  or  snuff,  forty  reals,  ten  livres  tour- 
nob,  (8^.  4(/.)  per  pound ;  at  present  it  selb  for 
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fiftyteals,  twelve  livres,  ten  sols,  ( 1 0.9. 5  J,)  Cut  or 
shag  tobacco,  best  Virginia,  sells  for  forty-two  reals, 
ten  livres,  ten  sols,  (8j.  Qd.)  Cigarros  bring  more 
than  fifty  reals,  twelve  livres,  ten  sols,  {lOs  5d.) 

The  customs  principally  comprise  the  duties  paid 
at  the  ports  for  imported  or  exported  merchandise^ 
The  duties  inward  vary  on  di£Ferentparts  of  the  coast. 
The  proportion  inCataloniais  4per  cent. ;  inN^ivarrc 
St  per  cent. ;  5  per  cent,  for'  goods  carried  from 
Navarre  into  Castile;  II 4  for  those  brought  from 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  denominated ///^r/^x  secos; 
and  15  per  cent,  for  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom* 
Merchandise  pays  no  import  duty  in  Biscay, 
but  is  subject  to  the  same  tax  of  15  per  cent, 
when  it  is  sent  into  the  adjoining  provinces. 
The  export  duties  vary  according  to  the  dif^ 
ferent  articles ;  for  instance,  the  duty  upon  wool 
exported  in  the  grease  is  84  reals,  21  livres 
tournois,  (17^-  6^/.)  per  quintal;  while  that  of 
washed  wool  is  160  reals,  40  livres,  (!/.  \Ss.  Ad.  ; 
that  of  silk  is  9  reals,  one  quartillo,  2  livres,  6 
«ols,  3  deniers,  (l^d.)  for  every  pound  of  1? 
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A  list  of  the  produce  from  general  rents$ 


Poit-oiRce  ••»••••••• • 

Licences    for  yesseU    destined    to 
Aoieric^ 

—  Hair  powder 

—— Sealing  wav 

— -  Quicksilver,  in  1787 

—  Sulphur,  in  1787 

-^— ^Tobacco, in  1787 •.. 

—  Salt-pits  belonging  to  the  treap 

sury ^. .. 

^ Salt-pits  belonging  to  the  road? 

" Stamped  paper 

Lead,  and  playing  o^ds ...... 

Other  general  receipuf  •• 


ReaU 
de  vellon. 


i 


unknown. 

436,844 

369,417 

"9>oc)7,4i4 


a».7i*>95*  13 

50.575.627    ^ 

7.54?»403  27 

596,069  25 

120,575,627  la 


Money 
stcrlii^. 


£. 


4,550  9    « 

473  16  10} 
1,343.827     4    7 

236.343     I    ^ 
526,829    8  nfi 

7«,639  12    5; 

6,io8  19    It 

i.i55,954  10    9 


Total 331.823,353*73,448,827    »    9»x 

The  provincial  rents  include  a  variety  of  ai- 
ticles. 

These  are  levied  from  all  kinds  of  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  every  branch  of  agriculture,  trade, 
manufacture,  wheat  and  other  grain,  oil,  wine, 
fruits>  pulse,  vegetables,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
beasts  of  every  description ;  i^pon  all  merchandise 
inanufactured  in  Spain  as  often  as  it  is  sold  ;  upon 
all  foreign  goods  the  same,  after  having  been  sub- 
ject to  the  import  duties :  and  these  taxes  must  be 
paid  every  time  the  articles  are  bought  or  ex- 
f:hanged. 

The  husbandman^  the  proprietor,  or  farmer, 

*  M.  Bourgoing  states  the  produce  at  20,000,000  of  livres  toamois 
and  afterwards  at  129,000,000  of  reals^.  (1,343,750/.  o/.  oJ) 

f  The  produce,  according  to  M.  Bowrgolng,  yns  thirteen  millions  of 
livrei  toumois,  (547,666^  13/.  4^)  in  the  year  1776;  and  eleven  miHioiis, 
458»333'*6x.  &/.)  in  1777:  but  in  1787  it  amounted  to  129,000^00 
reals,  (i»343»750/.0/.  a/.) 
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cannot  sell  nor  exchange  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  increase  of  his  flocks^  his  poultry-yard^  stud  or 
kennel,  nor  the  manufacturer  the  goods  in  his 
factory^  nor  the  merchant  those  he  has  in  his  ware- 
houses; without  at  every  sale  and  re- sale  paying 
this  duty.  No  individual  can  sell  his  horse,  ass, 
or  pig,  without  being  equally  liable.  No  person 
can  kill  a  calf,  sheep,  or  lamb^  from  his  own  stock, 
ivithout  having  previously  made  a  solemn  declara- 
tion, that  the  animal  is  bond  fide  one  of  his  own 
herd  or  flock,  wd  that  he  kills  it  merely  for  the 
use  of  his  own  family. 

This  duty  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  for  home  produce,  and  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Spain ;  but  15  per  cent  for  that  brought, 
from  foreign  countries.  It  is  paid  every  time 
the  goods  change  their  owner  \  and  instances  have 
occurred  where  they  have  paid  it  ten,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  times  before  they  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  consumer.  Numerous  substances  pay  many 
times  when  they  are  converted  into  different  forms, 
as  grease  three  times  j  first  when  purchased  with 
the  animal  which  produces  it; afterwards  as  tallow; 
and  thirdly  when  made  into  candles ;  oxen,  calves, 
^eep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  twice ;  first  when  purchased 
by  the  head,  and  secondly  when  the  carcase  is  sold 
jetail ;  the  first  three  pay  it  a  third  time,  upon  the 
skins  when  dressed ;  grapes  pay  it  three  times,  as 
fruit,  when  converted  into  vdne,  and  again  when 
made  into  vinegar;  oil  three  times,  first  as  oil, 
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stcojkdin  8oap5  and  lastly  when  changed  into  paintf 
wool  and  s  Ik  pay  twice^  first  in  the  raw  material^ 
and  secondly  when  converted  into  cloths  and 
.«tuff^* 

This  duty  is  one  grand  obstacle  to  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  improvements^  l^ause  ctiiefly 
falling  upon  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  of  (or- 
dinary and  the  most  extensive  consumption.  It 
principally  oppresses  those  persons,  who  from  their 
scanty  means  of  subsistence,  are  obliged  to  pur* 
^  chase  from  a  foiirth  or  fifth  hand,  and  who  conse- 
quently must  pay  this  duty  an  equal  number  of 
times,  over  :  while  the  rich^  who  can  buy  by  wholcr 
sale  and  of  the  first  supplier  of  the  market,  pays  it 
only  once.  The  result  of  this  tax  is  a  chain  com- 
posed of  nvuti^rous  links,  which  fetters  and  enslavei 
the  people  by  the  examinations,  Tisits,  and  ^earche$| 
which  arp  oft^  exceedingly  vexatious  fiom  the 
dishonesty  and  covetousness  of  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers in  the  excise,  whom  it  is  very  difEcuk  to  satisfy, 
and  still  mor^  so  to  convict  of'  malversation;  and 
therefore  they  proceed  in  their  iniquitous  career 
almost  assured  of  impunity* 

The  provincial  rents  also  include  the  duty  of 
aicavala  y  cientos  upon  moveable^  and  immoveable, 
at  the  rate  of  14  per  c^nt.  every  tiipe  they  are  ex- 
changed or  sold.  This  tax  imposed  by  the  states^ 
which  sat  at  Madrid  in  the  year  13^ ^9  was  tt 
first  a  twenties  of  the  value,  and  was  doubled  by 
the  states  held  ^  Al^ala  de  Henarez  in  1349  rin 
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the  sixteenth  century  it  experienced  four  augment- 
ations of  one  hundredth  each  dme.  The  moveables 
still  further  pay  a  previous  duty  in  the  form  of 
timber,  iron,  wool,  horse  hair,  silk,  and  other 
stuffs,  and  chemical  substances  used  for  paindng*« 

The  milhnis  form  another  pordon  of  the  pro^ 
nindal  rents.  This  tax  originally  consisted  of  a 
temporary  benevolence,  or  gratuitous  aid,  voted 
by  the  states  for  a  few  years ;  but  it  soon  became 
peTm;ment,  and  is  perpetus^ed  to  the  present  day ; 
it  comprises  the  portion  of  the'  excise  under  tb^ 
guaging  department }  and  a  hearth  tax,  amoimting 
to  about  five  reals,  or  twenty-five  sols,  [Is.  O-^d.) 
for.each  dwellings 

The  provincial  rents  include  z\so  the  ordinary  zski^ 
extraordinary  service  and  iu  Jiftcen  tbmsand;  v(hich 
is  a  duty  paid  by  commoners  after  any  dividend  of 
property,  made  in  consequence  of  decisions  in 
courts  of  law# 

The  produce  of  the  provincial  rents  in  the  year 
1778  amounted  to  the  sum  of  64,060,215  reals, 
15  maravedis,  or  16,017,303  livres,  16  sols,  JO 
deniers  tournois,  («67,387A  13/*  Si^^O  J  17«7  to 
122,857,618  reals,  or  30,714,353  livres,  10  sols 
tournois,  (1,279,348/.  \s.  3d.) 

^  The  proportion  is  various  in  the  difierent  provinces  and  cities  ac« 
cording  to  their  respective  privileges :  the  duty  is  mortgaged  in  some,  and 
|ti  others  entirely  alienated  ^  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  is  the  payment  in* 
forced  with  rigpur  i  (he  average  ratio  of  taxation  is  from  6  to  7  per  cenu 
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Distinct  or  peculiar  Taxes. 

In  Spain  are  a  great  number  of  isolated  or  dk* 
tinct  taxes,  which  do  not  range  under  any  of  4jhe 
general  items  above  stated. 

1.  A  duty  of  2r  per  cent,  upon  gold  coin,  and 
5^  per  c^it.  upon  silver  coin,  imported  from  Mexico 
and  Peru. 

2.  The  fhifcs  civiles^  which  is  a  tax  upon  the 
revenues  of  all  lands  or  property  leased  out,  and 
the  ratio  is  2i  per  cent,  upon  all  proprietors  who 
rende  in  the  places  where  their  property  is  situated, 
and  5  per  cent  upon  all  proprietors  who  do-  not 
reude :  this  attaches  equally  to  the  nobility  as  weH 
as  commoners. 

3.  A  tax  denominated  las  siete  rendas. 

4.  Particular  taxes  upon  pork^  bacon,  fish,  and 
groceries. 

5.  Taxes  upon  brandy,  beer,  tavenfs  at  Madrid, 
and  upo^  the  privilege  or  freedom  of  the  same 
dty. 

6.  A  particular  tax  upon  wool,  including  various 
duties,  which  ahnounts  in  the  aggregate  to  84  reals, 
or  21  livres  tournois,  (1?^.  4<i,)  per  quintal,  for 
wool  exported  in  the  grease,  and  double  that  sum 
for  wool,  when  it  has  undergone  the  process  of 
scouring. 

?•  Numerous  sources  of  revenue  arise  from 
taxes  and  duties  of  various  descriptions  under  the 
appellaUioQs  of  rentes  affermeesy  consentimientosj  or 
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compositions,  effectos  extraordinarioSy  cristaks^  casa 
de  aposentOy  froprios  y  orbHrios^  et  mamfactures  de 
drops. 

8.  The  cntzada.  This  tax  was  established  during 
the  period  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  warfare,  and  when  the  papal  see 
granted  indulgendes  to  all  who  contributed  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  against  the  infidels,  either 
in  person  or  with  their  property.  The  bulls  which 
contained  these  indulgences  have  been  perpetuated, 
although  the  object  for  which  they  were  at  first 
granted  has  long  been  removed :  they  are  still  sold 
on  the  king's  account,  at  the  price  of  21  quarters, 
12  sols,  4  deniers,  {6^%d.)  for  every  copy.  And 
such  is  the  tyranny  of  superstition,  that  if  any  per* 
son  refused  or  even  neglected  to  purchase  one  of 
these  bulls  annually  he  would  be  considered  as 
wavering  towards  apostacy  from  the  catholic  &ith. 
The  privilege  conferred  by  them  is,  permission  to 
eat  meat  every  Saturday  throughout  the  year,  and 
four  days  in  a  week  during  Lent. 

9.  Numerous  consolidated  duties  which  are  pro* 
duced  from  estates,  the  one  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  autres  valeurs  de  tresorerie^  and  the  other  un« 
der  the  name  of  principal  de  rendas. 
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Produce  of  distinct  or  peculiar  taxes. 


Tnitoi  dTikft** •••••.*• 

Siete Veudas •,.• .^ . . .  ^ 

Tu  on  bacon,  fish,  groceries ] 

I>uty  on  gold  and  silver  coin,coming 
from  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  1781  * 

Brandies,  in  177S 

^eer,  in  177S • 

Taverns  in  Madrid 

Entries  in  Madrid • . . 

TVc  U    -11784! 

Q^it-rcnts,  m  1778 

Consent!  mien  I  OS • 

XflTectos  extraordinarius .  • « 

Cristalcs,  in  1778 « 

'Casade  aposento,  in  1778  ...  • ..    . 

Propiosy  arbitrios,in  1778 

Wdnufacturr  <,f  cbths  in  1778 

Cruzada,in  1 778 

Other  receipts  of  the  treasury,inf  778 
Princifal  die  rcndas,  iu  1778 


Reds 

Money 

de  vellon.   , 

sterling. 

R.  M. 

£.     - 

i. 

The  produce  is 

V 

not  luiown. 

19,481,000    0 

401,927     I 

% 

4,593,020  30 

47,«43  »9 

^ 

748    5 

7  15 

^ 

ai3>i38    4 

2,219    a 

"i 

7,500,000    0 

78,125    0 

0 

22,668,003    TO 

435,875    0 
68,113    I 

5} 

6,538,856    15 

9) 

60,707,907    8 
16,091,899  16 

633,3"  w 

^ 

167,623  19 

oi 

907,9*4  14 

9*457  10 

11 

1,084,2:51     9 

11,195     5 

H 

74,»66    0 

773  12 

I 

'  2,960,381  33 

30,837    6 

3. 

18,954,641  30 

197,104    3 

% 

15,801,410  32 

164,598    0 

44,479*" I   ^^ 

468,615  14 

10 

122,646,461   12 

a,3i8>8i7    4 

7 

Particular  Taxes  belonging  to  certain  Provinces. 

Biscay  is  subject  to  none  of  the  preceding 
imposts :  it  forms  as  it  were  a  separate  state, 
exempt  from  custom,  visits  of  guards,  and  duties 
on  merchandise;  it  furnishes  the  king  with  a 
certain  military  and  naval  contingency ;  pays 
its  portion  of  taxation,  under  the  name  of  a  be- 
nevolence, donativo,  which  it  raises  without  the 

*  The  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Mexico  produced  in  1782,  tweaty* 
seren  n^iUion  piastres  fortes,  one  bundred  thirty- fiv«. million  of  lirrff 
tturnois,  (5,625,000/.) ;  of  which  about  12,250,000  piastres,  (4>635,4i6/.)- 
were  imported  into  Spain. 

f  This  tax  was  leased  or  farmed,  and  did  not  produce  in  1777  and  X778 
hut  about  ti,aoo,ooo  reals,  (n6,666/.  13/.  4^.)  5  at  present  it  is  received  on 
the  kins'*  afccouijt,and  brought,  ini  787, 2  7^9,246  reals,  (t  i9»4*a'-  6'.  3') 
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iqterference  of  officers  belonging  to  the  crown ; 
and  it  lays  the  contribution  by  certain  divisions 
between  the  cities  ^nd  districts,  the  assessment 
of  which  is  made  by  grants ;  but  the  result  is  not 
generally  known. .  The  import  trade  of  Navarre 
is  equally  exempt  from  taxation,  not  paying 
duty  till  the  articles  are  sent  out  of  the  pro- 
vince*. 

The  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valencia  are 
not  subject  ^o  the  duty  of  Alcavala;  in  lieu  of 
that  tax  they  pay  a  single  contribution  bearing 
in  Valencia  the  name  of  an  equivalent ^  and  is  far 
less  burthensome ;  what  the  ratio  is  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn :  it  is  assessed  equally  upoa 
all  kinds  of  property.  But  is  very  moderate. 

The  pravinvial  rents  do  not  extend  to  Cata- 
lonia, that  province  is  subject  to  taxes  peculiar 
to  itself. 

1.  The  tenth  of  the  rent  of  houses,  lands, 
tythes,  and  mills. 

2.  An  equal  tax  upon  merchants  on  account 
of  their  merchandise. 

S.  A  duty  of  8^-  per  cent,  upon  labour,  reckon- 
ing a  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  labour  for  a 
year,  at  three  reals  of  Catalonia,  fifteen  sols, 
three  deniers,  7^4^^-  ^r  each  day's  earniiigs; 
which  amounts  upon  the  industry  of  each  la- 

•  The  custom-housM  are  at  Vittoria,  just  goirg  out  of  Alava,  at  Or- 
duna,  adjaceot  to  Biscay  proptr,  and  at  Agrada,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Kararre. 
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bourer  to  forty-six  reals^  twelve  livres,  five  sols, 
three  deniers  tournois,  (10*.  2t  tt^). 

4,  A  duty  of  8f  per  cent,  upon  the  labour  of 
workmen, mechanics^  and  manufacturers,  reckon- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty  days  for  one  year, 
at  three  reals  of  Catalonia,  five  sols,  ten  deniers, 
7»  TT^*  ^^r  each  day's  work ;  which  makes  a  sum 
for  each  person  of  forty-six  reals,  twelve  livres, 
five  sols,  three  deniers,  (10*.  a «(/.). 

6.  Three  reals  of  Catalonia,  fiVe  sols,  fen 
deniers,  71  ^^*  a  poll  tax  upon  all  the  larger 
animals,  as  oxen,  cows,  horses,  and  mules. 

6.  A  real  and  a  half,  seven  sols,  and  eleven 
deniers  3^  fid.  on  the  head  of  every  animal  of 
a  middle  size. 

?•  One-third  of  a  real  of  Catalonia,  two  sols, 
nine  deniers,  1  y  rf.,  for  every  animal  of  a  smaller 
kind. 

These  different  duties  produce  annually  about 
24,640,440  reals,  6,160,110  livres  tournois^ 
(2£6,671/-  5s.  Od.) 

3.  A  tax  upon  the  sale  of  glass. 

9.  A  tax  in  lieu  of  fiirnishing  lodging,  straw, 
fuel,  and  other  articles,  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
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The  amount  of  these  difierent  taxes  for  Cata- 
lonia afforded  the  following  result : 


The  seven  first  taxes • • .  • 

Tax  upon  mirrors  and  glass  .......... 

J^'Odging,  straw,  food,  and  other  articles  for 
tht  army • 

Total 


R«a1t  de 
▼ellon. 


Money 

tterifnf. 


reaux.  1.  ».    ^ 

14,640^0  256,621     5    0 

504     7    6 


48,490 
6300,000 


70,833     6    t 


31,488,860  327^58  19    2 


General  list  of  the  f  nances  of  the  continent  of 
Spain. 


Personal  revenues  * 

Rights  of  chancery  t  

Upon  the dergyl 

General  receipts  §    •  • 

Provincial  receipts 

Local  taxes  H « 

Particular  taxes  of  some  provinces  % 


Total. 


Reals  de  relloiK 


777,311,861     23 


Moaey  sttrilnf. 


reaiix.        i 

Bur 

1. 

i.    4. 

18.922.989 

16 

197,114 

9    41 

7,025,205 

V6 

74,221 

0    ? 

42,547,392 

0 

44^,190 

0    0 

331.823,353 

27 

3,456,488 

3  11 

122,857,613 

0 

1,279,764 

14    7 

222,646,461 

12 

2,319,44« 

3  n 

31,488,860 

0 

328,008 

9    9 

8,098,829    0    ^ 


*  The  revenues  arising  from  the  crown  lands,  and  from  the  minoi 
worked  on  the  king's  account  in  Spain,  are  not  included  in  this  states 
ment. 

f  These  do  not  comprise  the  produce  of  letters  patent  for  noble  ranV^ 
restoration  of  titles,  licences  for  legitimation,  dispensations,  &c. 

I  This  does  not  indude  the  qumdennes,  the  expokot  y  vacanU$^  ttor 
the  temporfUidadas, 

§  In  these  are  not  comprised  the  produce  of  the  post-office,  licencea 
for  ships  and  vessels,  duty  on  sulphur,  quicksilver,  sealing-wax,  and 
funpQwder. 

II  These  do  not  include  the  amount  of  thefrutoi  ciptZef,  the  siete  ros- 
dMs,  duty  on  cocoa,  fish,  and  groceri^ 

^  In  this  is  not  esjimated  the  amtribution  vmque  of  Ar^foo,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Valtacia,  nor  the  taaei  ef  Biscay. 
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The  revenues  of  the  king  of  Spain^  upod  the 
continent,  appear  to  have  greatly  increased. 
Don  Vincent  de  Cangas-Inclan,  in  his  represen- 
tations on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  royal 
revenue,  presented  to  king  Philip  the  Vth,  fixed 
It  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  millions  of  petty  crowns^ 
forty  millions  of  livrestoumbis  (966,666/.  ISsAd.); 
which  revenues  that  prince  then  enjoyed  from 
the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
without  reckoning  the  tax  on  the  clergy,  and 
those  provinces  still  comprise  three  parts  of 
Spain;  these  revenues  at  present  for  the 
whole  of  Spain  amount  to  194,357,512  livres, 
(8,097,813/.  6^.  Ad.);  without  including  nume- 
rous other  sources,  which,  from  inability  to  ob^ 
tain  accurate  information  as  to  their  produce^ 
are  not  included  in  this  statement. 

Finances  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  king  of  Spain  derives  considerable  reve- 
nues from  the  two  Indies;  but  the  expence  of 
collecting,  &c.  is  so  great,  as  to  absorb  nearly 
two-thirds.  The  first  writer  who  fiirnished  any 
thing  like  a  correct  account  of  this  country  was 
Dn  Robertson,  in  the  notes  to  his  History  of 
America.  He  lias  given  a  description  of  Mexico 
from  the  collections  made  by  Filla  Senor*,  who 
had  been  the  receiver,  in  one  of  the  most  con- 

•  ThU  author  wrottiA  tkt  year  1614. 
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aide^rable  departments  of  the  royal  reveaaei 
The  details  on  Peru  are  from  the  statement 
drawn  up  by  Francis  Lopez  Caraoantes;  but 
both  those  being  of  many  years  standing,  can 
be  of  little  utility  towards  developing  the  pre* 
ient  state.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  them 
-—which  is,  that  the  revenues  of  Peru  have  con- 
tinued nearly  the  same,  wUle  those  of  Mexico 
have  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  A 
fnuch  later  account  is  also  inserted  in  Robertson's 
Work,  and  may  at  least  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  more 
accurate  statement  of  the  present  revenues  of 
the  countrjr*^  This  is  here  presented,  and  is  after 
corrected  by  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  collected  by  the  learned  M.  de 
Humboldt,  who  kindly  communicated  them  for 
the  purpose. 

*  These  revenoet  principally  ariie  from  duties  npmi  gold  tod  tilfer» 
«tf(b,(f  puZfue,  m  Indian  beverage,  stamped  paper,  salt,  giast,  leather » 
gnnpofwder,  copper  from  Meduiacan,  alum,  the  jnego  lot  Gallos,  the 
moietj  of  the  ecclesiastic  aunates,  a  ninth  from  buhoprics,  Indian  tri* 
bnte,  the  alcaTada,  qnicksiltv,  the  bulls  for  czaisade,  duties  upon  mer* 
chiffdiae,  4te.  &c*  and  taxes  on  negro  tiaTetk 
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List  of  the  reoenues  of  America  and  the  Phili^int 
islands. 


AlcifSiU  and  customs.  T.  •••'..••  •  •  •  •  •  • 

XhLtj  on  gold  and  silver 

BqIh  for  the  crusade ,^* 

Tribute  from  the  Indians  ...../ 

Sale  of  quicksilver    

Paper  exported  from  Spain  on  the  king's 
account,  and  sold  at  the  royal  warehouses 

Stamped  paper ~ 

Tobacco 

Other  mino'r  duties 

Duty  on  coinage  *....\ 

Trade  "of  Acapulco 

Coasting  trade. 

Negro  trade .....*.... 

Trade  in  mathi\ 

Ancient  revenues  of  the  Jesuits 


Total. 


Pfattres 
fortes. 


2,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
300)000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

500,000 

200,000 
500,000 
400,000 


Moaey  steriinf. 


520,833  6 
625,000  0 
208,333  6 
416,666  13 
62,500    0 


62^00    0    0 
208,333     6    a 


62,500    0. 

104,166  13 

41,666  13 

104-,166  13 

83,333     6 


12,000,000  2,500,000    0    0 


Since  the  period  when  this  statement  was 
formed  the  revenues  of  Mexico  have  been 
doubled,  and  those  of  the  other  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America,  as  well  as  the  Philippine  isles, 
hare  considerably  increased,  although  not  with 
equal  progression.  The  country  where  they 
have  been  the  most  stationary  is  Peru,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  have  scarcely  experienced  any 
variation.  Some  branches  of  Mexican  revenue 
have  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner; 
tobacco,  for  instance,  brings  in  at  present 
18,000,000  livres  tournois;  sugar,  the  produce 

•  At  the  rate  of  a  real  de  Plata,  ten  sols  toumois,  fivepence,  for 
every  marc  of  eight  ounces. 

t  A  particular  herb  of  Paraguai,  the  sale  of  which  was  monopolized 
,  by  the  Jesuits. 
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of  which  was  scarcely  any  thing,  is  now  very 
considerable;  but  the  most  important  part  is  the 
produce  of  the  silver  mines,  which  also  furnish 
an  augmented  sum  to  the  king,  both  in  the 
duties  he  receives  from  the  gross  article,  and 
also  vvhen  coined  into  money:  the  annexed.table 
from  the  obliging  communications  of  M.  de 
Humboldt,  will  give  a  clear  and  accurate  view 
of  this  matter. 

,  At  the  period  when  Spain  commenced  work- 
ing the  mines,  and  long  after,  it  derived  but  little 
profit;  annually  about  from  two  to  three  millions 
of  piastres  fortes:  at  present  the  annual  produce 
both  of  gold  and  silver  amounts  to  35,000,000 
of  piastres,  of  which 

Mexico  done  furnishes       -        -        -        -        •        -  32 

Peru 6 

New  Granada  or  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa-F6        -        -    2 

Chili 2 

Vice-royalty  of  Buenos- Ayres,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which 
•  comprehends  Potosi        -        -        -        -        -        -    3 

Total    35 

The  principal  mines  of  America  are  those  of 
New  Spain,  or  properly  Mexico,  which  pro- 
duced in  the  year  1803,  !£3, 166,903;  of  which 

The  mine  of  Guanaxuato  afforded  from  5  to  6  millions,. 
Ditto  of  Catorca      ...        -    3  to  4  ditto. 
Ditto  of  Zacetecas      ...        -    2i  to  3  ditto. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  gold  and  silver 
M  M  S  mines 
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mines  m  Spanish  America^  has  greatly  increased 
doring  the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  appa*- 
rently  followed  the  other  branches  of  admini* 
stration  in  the  old  and  new  world.  Annexed  is 
a  statement  of  the  amount  at  different  periods 

IftirOO 3>379,12ft 

I72S         .    - 7*370^815 

1726 8,406,146 

1717    ....    ^   -    -   8,^33,088 

1749    •    -  ' 11,823,500 

1750 13,209,000 

1751    *    •   , 12,631,000 

177a 18,932^W 

1774 -     12,892,074 

1775 14,245,286 

1798 24,004,589 

1799 22,033,125 

1800        -       .-        -        -        -        -        -     18^685,674 

The  year  of  the  greatest  prodace  wag  that  of 
1796,  when  it  amounted  to     ....    25,644,000 

In  1797 25,080,000 

Thepreftentanouiiaterageis  .  .  -  23/300/XX> 
The  principal  causes  of  this  prodigious  in- 
crease consist  in  the  augmentation  of  American 
population^  and  of  manufactures,  and  especially 
from  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  to 
every  country  under  the  government  of  Spain^ 
by  the  freedom  granted  to  trade,  in  the  y^ar  1?78. 


«  Mcw^^NttB  «f  luther  Uttko  kat  an  annul  demand  for  ISfiOfk 
qutntab  of  tmrcwrff  of  whioh  1200  are  imported  from  Germaoy.  The 
Mexicans  paid  in  the  year  1590,  187  piastres  per  quintal ;  in  the  year 
1765,  82;  tince  1777,  41,  lor  that  obtained  from  Almadoo  ;  and  63  for 
tlut  ithm  Germany.  A  great  economy  therefore  it  evident  as  to  ih6 
price.   The  whole  of  America  coBSUBCf  annually  30,000  qointals. 

It 
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It  has  been  previously  remarked,  thaf;  the 
twelve  years  subsequent  to  the  royal  edict  issued 
on  the  occasion,  the  produce  of  the  mines  had 
increased  beyond  that  of  the  twelve  preceding 
years  52  millions  of  piastres,  or  250  miilione 
livres  tournois,{  10,4 16,666/.  ISs.id.);  and  thert 
is  no  reason  why  the  working  should  not  produce 
from  thirty  to  even  forty  millions  annually,  if 
ever  the  population  should  be  sufficiently  great, 
£Mr  that  new  sources  of  revenue  did  not  develop 
new  means  ^  and  then  the  royal  income  would 
proportionably  increase,  as  it  has  latterly  done. 


Public  revenue^ from  Mexico  alone. 

ptastret  fgrtes. 

In  1712 3,000,000 

17<54         * ^,000,000 

1792  .  .  L  .  .  .  .  19,000,000 
Tot^l  produce  for  three  years  before  the  free  trade  131,135,000 
Of  three  years  after  the  edict  of  1778  -  -  232,305,000 
Augmentation  in  three  years  -        -        -101,167,000 

Or  otherwise  more  than  500  miMions  ef  limt 

toumoif. 
Tke  avenge  aoaoal  levMoe  -       •       -    ftOfiOOfiOO 

Tke  year9  dmded» 

Duties  on  metallic  productions        •        •        •  4»000y000 

llevenue  on  tobacco       *       «       - .      -       •  3>500,QOO 

Alcavida      - 2,«88/X)0 

TWmfei  fiom  lihe  lodittf       .       »       •       .  90GUQQO 

M  M  3  Gross 
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Grass  revenue. 

That  of  Mexico  about    -----  20,000^000 

Peru  near -^  3,500,000 

The  Philippine  ides 3,500,000 

Total  revenues  of  the  Spanish  colonies  27,000,000 


From  this  sum  must  be  deducted  the  expenses 
of  collecting  and  receiving,  u  hich  are  very  con- 
siderable. The  governing  department,  the  staff 
of  the  troops,  tribunals,  and  many  other  items, 
which  together  nearly  absorb  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  amount :  so  that  scarcely  more  than  nine 
million  of  piastres  fortes  arrive  at  the  royal 
treasury  from  the  American  colonies;  and  that 
only  in  time  of  peace,  for  war  makes  great  addi^ 
lions  to  the  various  expenses,  and  then  not  more 
than  thirty-five  millions  of  livres  tournois  ar- 
rive. But  this  produce  must  not  be  simply  con- 
sidered, because  attached  to  it  are  a  variety  of 
commercial  profits,  which  double  and  even  treble 
this  return.  The  correspondence  and  connection 
between  the  colonies  and  Spain  produce  axe- 
venue  arising  from  the  duties^  payable  by  both 
countries,  nourish  trade,  and  allows  the  receipt  ^ 
of  taxes  upon  necessaries  as  well  as  upon 
manufactured  articles. 

Having  thus  furnished  all   the  information 

ip«rhich  could  be  collected  respecting  the  royd 

/  rev^iu$$ 
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revenues  in  the  two  hemispheres,  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
and  taking  as  a  basis  the  public  expenditure  of 
the  y^r  1778 ;  which  has  also  been  made  equally 
the  basis  for  receipts  as  well  as  disbursements, 
as  fiir  as  relates  to  the  continent  of  Spain, 

Boyal  revenues  on  the  continent  of  Spain  -  194,257,5 12 
Nett  revenues  from  the  Colonies  -         •       30,000,000 

Total    230,257,512 

This  is  certainly  a  considerable  receipt,  but 
the  expenditure  is  equally  so;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  appreciate  teh  expenditure  of 
government  in  an  accurate  manner.  Spain 
maintains  large  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments :  it  supports  a  vast  number  of  tribunals 
of  differept  descriptions,  and  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  collecting  and  receiving  the 
taxes  are  also  very  great  great.  The  old  govern- 
ment  had  suffered  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed to  increase  to  a  shameful  extent ;  and  it 
kept  over  them  no  vigilant  eye:  whence  arose 
a  contraband  trade  doubly  onerous,  by  diminish- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  state  established  upon 
the  estanco,  and  rendered  useless  the  money 
paid  fbr  their  collection. 

But  as  various  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
different  departments  of  administration,  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1778,  endeavours  have  beert 

M  M  4  wsed 
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Vied  to  procure  more  noyel  documents,  mud  tiie 
following  statements^  it  is  trusted^  will  be  found 
correct:  the  subjoined  account  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  jear  1791  contains 
fYety  necessary  infornuitionr 
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4  9i6itm9M  of  ihf  9um  hdged  it  tie  ro^  irsoimy,  ond  pgfm 

ment$  made  imt  of  the  iap»e  in  the  year  1791.* 

EiUr^  oj  gcaaral  and  provtndal  rents  in  the  j/ear  IjQU 


Reeeiptt  on  tobacco 

Frovincial  receipts..   • ,. 

Sftlt  oiu.    «.. 

Gei.eral  receipts 

Brandies. ^ ../.... . 

Wools. 

£i  raordinary  or  casual  effects. . 
Produce  t>a  lead  and  playioj^  cards 

JLa  Ciita  de  ^posento 

Proprios  y  arlntrios. •  • 

Tax  upon  beer 

Stamped  ^per •••.. 

Doty  on-inns 

Fanned  datiGft ?«.••• 

Oloch  manufactory •  •  • 

Pdance  in  the  trpasory  at  the  end 

of  1791 

lUceipts  and  rtreniics  in  the  ladies 


Total  receipts.  • 


Beml-aanatet « 


-    r.         m. 

55,041A33  23 

65.405,872  14 

16  560,550  16 

133;306,782  33 

71,205     0 

13,093,518  33 

8,9v;>),358  19 

6^6,985     7 

891,353  33 

486.932    4 

11,007 

4,42i,^20  31 

213,038 
8,305,956 
6,177,774  20 


L 
573,348 
681,311 
172,505  1 
1,388,612 
741  1 
136^390  ] 
92,712 
6,843  ] 
9,284  1 
5,072 

114  : 

46/>94 

2,219 

86,520 

64,351 


99,836,037    0    1,039,958  14    41 
142^56,768  32    1,483,924  13    6 


555,830,832  18   5,790,004    1     7 


Hoes  granted  by  the  tribunals. . , 
PriTileges  granted  by  the  chamber 

of  Castile  ..••.. 

Prodoce  of  the  pasturage  in  ^erena 

Rent  of  masters. 

Bail  of  notary  publics 

Tax  dtt  subsicko  de  I'escusado,  and 

ecclesiastical  peowms 

Bolls  for  the  crusade 

Permanent  tax  de  U,  casa  ezcusadj^ 

The  lottery 

All  sums  received  by  the  treasurer 

up  to  the  time  his  function  ends 
Deficient   remittances  of   persons 

unable  to  pay  in  money,  and  for 

which  goods  naTe  been  distrained. 
9aais   paid  and  remitted  to  the 

treasurer.. .  • . •  • 

Jor  the  consentimicntos  according 

to    the   receipu  given   by  the 

irCtMuerof  the  army 


Total. 


793,265  3 
535,972  22 
823,859  29 

521,642  15 

310,236  0 

1,205,307  16 

485,288  8 

4,337,741  30 

20,441,279  0 

9,130,5^2  32 

5»1 15,333  0 

133,600,754  8 


8,263  3  61 

5,583  0  2 

2,331  17  5i 

5;433  15  6| 

3,231  12  d 

12,555  5  8 

5,055  1  6 


45,184  16 

212,929  19 

95,109  12 

53,284  14 


9 

4 


1,370,841    3    9 


4,507,579  80        46^53  19    Of 
5,489,499  20        57,182    5    8| 

57,9159,572  11       613,745  10  |» 


800,488,687  17    2,537,685  1$ 
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DMursetnents  or  appropriation  of  the  funds,  179I. 

Reils  de  vellon.     Money  sterlini:. 


Pay  of  the  guards  attached  to  the 
royal  household,  and  the  ordina- 
ries and  extiaordinaries  of  that 
corps 

The  office*  of  foreign  aflatrs  and  the 
exchequer    •  •  • 

The  officers  of  juetice  and  courts  of 
the  same  sitting  at  Madrid  or  in 
the  provinces 

State  pensions . . 

Thesoms  paid  for  ecclesiastical  pen- 
sions to  vicars . 

To  ambassadors  and  envoys  in  fo- 
reign courts 

The  three  per  cent,  and  premiums 

Extraordinary  expenses  of  govern- 
ment . 

Treasurers  and  paymasters 

The  four  per  cent,  royal  debe  itures 

Discharges  and  receipts  audited  and 
approved ••...... 

Testamentary  tents. 

Grants,  bi^^,  and  debts  before  liqui- 
dated by  the  treasury 

For  the  equipment  and  clothing 
the  army. 


Victualling  the  armv 

life    guards    and    halberdie 


spearmen 
Regiments  of  Spanish  and  Walloon 

infantry  guards 

Regiments  of  infantry,  invalids  and 

militia 

Regiments  of  artillery  and  staff . . 

Cavalry  and  dragoons 

Staffs  of  different  places. 

General  officers 

To  ministers  of  war  and  state  . . . 
Supernumeraries  who  arc  not  class- 
ed in  the  rorps  in  which  they  may 

oc<*asionally  serve  ..... 
To  the  corps  of  engineers, 
Widows  for  remittance  in  arrear  of 

six  doubloons 

War  pensions 

The   patriotic   fund   for   granting 

bounties  in  time  of  war 

The  descendants  of  Orao  and  the 

peaceable  Moors 

Pay  of  the  army  and  navy 

pay  of   soldiers    and    expence   of 

hospitals ' 

Fortification  and  artillery  ezpences 


47,740,929  6 
8,977^5  2 


19,759.879  13 
3,336,698  14 

9,201  0 

.9,316,729  0 
4,854,598  0 

82,551,362  0 
34,768,930  4 
17,373,498  J  7 

146,829,025     5 
5,321,050     3 

11,930,597    4 

8,960,820    4 
25,744,297     8 

4,748,678     9 

12,521,918  24 

58,797,784  11 
7,213,314  24 

22,799,643  27 
7,401,014  20 
5,935,261  li 
4,566,449     2 


5,506,030  U 
1,616,334  14 

22.675     22 
2,035,172     0 

652,211     6 

60,461  33 
34,710,646  33 

9,536,783  2' 
26,319,223  lb» 


L  s.  i. 

497,301  6  10k 
93,S14  10  7| 


20.582  1  7^ 
24,757  5  6 

95  16  5i 


97,049  5 
50,508  14 


21 


59,910  0  5 
362,176  7  1 
180,973  19  5^ 

1,529,469  O  24 
55,417  3  lOi 

-124,277  1  0\ 

93,341  17  6 
268,169  1  6i 

49,465  7  U 

130,436  13  1 

612,476  18  4 
75,138  13  10 
23,749  13  3 

577,093  17  4i 
01,825  12  8i 
47,567  3  6i 


56,208  12  11  ' 
16,836  16  3 

236  4  0| 
21,199  14  2 

6,793  17  34 

629  16  2i 
361,569  4  9 

99,341  9  114 
274,158  11  4 
fatraordinaxj 
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Reakdevellon. 


Ettraordirtary  war  expenses 

Sipenses  allowed  to  treasurers. . . 

Bank  of  piety  for  the  military  and 

its  administration 


Total. 


31,876,1.'?3     t^ 
132,079,63*>     8 

4,79^,654     2 


b00,4c3,687  r 


539 

Money  sterKngf. 


1,376,S30     1     3 
'*9,204  14    7 
7,629,349  15     fij 


A  detail  of  expenses  belonging  to  the  rmial  hoise*^ 
hold  contained  in  the Jii^st  article  of  thepnaJ-'' 
ing  statement. 


Reaux  de  vellon. 


Pensions  allowed  to  the  most  illus- 
trious princes,  infants,  and  in- 
fantos 

To  the  royal  household  and  de- 
pendants ■ 

The  royal  ^table  and  attendant!*  . . 

The  old  domestics  of  the  infant  don 
Luis      

The  domestics  of  the  infant  don 
Carlos 

For  counts  and  other  1  elations  . 

To  uujses  .   

To.  convents,  parishes,  conj^ega- 
tions,  chapels,  and  hoi>pr.als  . . 

Lords  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
others  . .      

To  different  domestics  who  are  not 
supported  by  tije  state     . 

Physicians,  <urgecns,  and  apoiln-- 
canes ..' 

Painters,  sculptures,  and  architects 

(^^rpet  manufactory,  china,  aud 
watch-makers   

The  widows,  wards  of  the  royal 
household,  equerriet  and  others 

pensions,  con  ignnientii,  and  other 
debts  contracted  by  his  m&jesty 
while  prince  of  Asturias    

The  same  by  the  queen 


Total. 


5,972,000    0 

22  065,PS7     2 
12,U48,10o     1 

176,791     5 

6  720  0 
41,389  9b» 
9d,533  l^ 

775,417     '^ 

653,831    K 

753,703  15 

52/H3  1^ 
292,1  -5  '2' 

1,473.916  2! 

1,856,965  21 


8^4,-^55  30 


47,740,929    6 


Money  sterling. 


62.208     6  8  . 

228,813     7  3^. 

125,501     3  4 

1,841   U  5i 

70     0  0 

4'33     4  fX 

l,<;i>5  15  :* 

8,077     5  24 

6,810  18  il| 

8,163  II  6J 

545     4  lOi 

3,043     1  7 

I5,a53     5  U  ' 

19,313     7  9J 

9,212     0  pj 

8.963     9  I^ 


499,364  14     4 


Collection 
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Colkction  and  receipt  of  taxes. 

The  collecting  the  taxes  is  very  expensive  in 
Spain.  Various  attempts  to  introduce  economy 
in  this  department  have  been  made  at  different 
periods,  and  also  to  adopt  one  general  and  in- 
variable plan.  Sometimes  the  royal  revenues 
have  been  leased  out,  sometimes  compounded 
ibr>  and  at  others  paid  into  the  treasury. 

The  revenues  of  the  interior  were  leaised  out 
or  farmed  till  the  year  1714;  they  were  after* 
wards  received  by  the  administration,  and  again 
leased  in  1716*  Representations  against  the 
lessees  or  farmers,  and  the  abuses  committed  in 
the  collection  of  the  taxes,  were  numerous  in  the 
years  1734  and  1740;  the  revenues  belonging 
to  the  provinces  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile  were  received  by  the  administration  under 
the  prime  minister  Campillo:  similar  remon- 
strances being  made  by  other  provinces,  the 
royal  duties  were  every  where  put  into  the 
hands  of  administration  in  the  year  1747,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Vlth.,  and  his  minis- 
ter Ensenada:  and  this  plan,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  is  still  pursued. 

,  The  number  of  tax-gatherers  is  very  great ; 
they  amount  in  the  whole  to  about  twenty^eight 
thousand,  according  to  the  subjoined  list,  which 
does  not  include  the  guards  necessary  to  enforce 
the  payment,  and  to  prevent  smuggling,  and 
they  are  also  very  numerous. 

Ctrdi 
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CtadB  .  -  .  •  .  -  -  .  .  ^  n 
Sulphur  •••••..«  8 
Powder  -        •        •-        •        -        "i 

Copper  of  riotinto I29O 

Ifannfictaring  cards  for  America      .        «        •     J 
Sorting  (^  wools    ••-•«•«•      221 
Storekeepers  «•        *        •        »        •        .        .  3,571 

General  rents  •••«.•••  gg^ 
Provincial  fonts      -        •        •        -        -        -        -3^150 

Salt      ---• 1*515 

Tobacco --  4,587 

SabsDien  of  tobacco       .....       -13,575 

Total        -        -         27,922 

The  inconveniences  attending  the  tax,  known 
mder  the  appellation,  proz^mcta/ren/^^  have  been 
long  experienced^  more  especially  as  respects 
the  mode  of  collection;  and  various  methods 
have  been  attempted  for  their  removal.  Ferdi- 
iiand  the  Vlth,  in  the  year  1749,  established  a 
commission,  denominated  ^^  Sala  unica  contribu- 
ckm^**  which  was  empowered  to  consolidate  aU 
imposts  of  this  description  into  one  general  tax. 
The  commission  still  exists;  but  it  has  not  to 
the  present  period  accomplished  the  object  of 
its  institution. 

The  state  of  Spanish  finances  in  generM  is 
very  complicated;  the  collection  of  them  varies 
sp  much  in  different  places:  delivered  to  the  ar* 
bitrary  will  of  the  administration,  and  frequently 
to  that  of  the  receivers,  it  is  ever  subject  to  the 
extortions  of  the  multitude  employed  in  this  de- 
partment. 
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partment,  and  every  where  attended  with  harass* 
Ji)g  exceptions,  and  perplexing  difficulties. 

Numerous  courts  belong  to  the  different 
branches  of  finance.  Every  inspector  presides 
as  judge  in  the  district  which  is  under  his  super- 
intendance  for  every  matter  relative  to  the  taxes 
and  duties  payable  on  provisions,  manufactures, 
or  merchandize. 

The  cokcturia  general  de  expolios  y  mcantes 
takes  cognizance  of  the  tax,  bearing  the  latter, 
name. 

The  tribunal  apostolico  y  real  de  la  gracia  del  es* 
cusada  isappointed  for  the  business  of  that  name. 
The  cpmisaria  general  de  la  cruzada  decides 
litigations  or  disputes  relative  to  the  cruzada, 
the  escusada,  and  the  subsidio  or  ecclesiastical 
Jbenevolence. 

The  superiniendajcia  general  yjUsgado  de  coreos 
y  poslas  principally  superintends  the  business  of 
the  post-oifice,  and  government  messengers. 

The  real y  suprema  junta  de apelaciones  delos 
juzgados  de  correos  y  postas^  has  the  power-  of 
reversing  the  judgments  of  the  former  in  cases 
of  appeal. 

The  realjujita  del  tabaco  inspects  the  receipt 
and  funds  respecting  the  article  of  tobaoco. 

The  tribunal  de  la  contaduria  mayor  is  esta- 
Wished  for  the  examination  and  auditing  the  ac* 
counts  of  treasurers,  receivers,  collectors,  and 
farmers  of  the  royal  revenues. 

The 
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The  counsel  royal  desjinances  is  divided  into 
two  offices,  the  one  for  administration,  and  the 
other  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  disputes  re- 
specting the  taxes,  and  receiving  their  gross 
amount. 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  national  debt  consists  in  bonds  accumu- 
lated of  credit,  ever  since  the  reign  of  the  lat- 
ter princes  of  the  Austrian  family,  down  to  the 
,period  when  the  last  royal  valesy  or  exchequer 
bills,  were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
IVth.  The  first,  ^denominated  juros,  were 
■founded  by  Philip  the  Vth  on  his  accession  to  ' 
the  throne;  but  that  prince,  instead  of  paying 
them  off,  ladded  to  the  debt  the  sum  of  forty-five- 
millions  of  piastres.  Ferdinand  paid  oflf  none, 
and  notwithstanding  the  probity,  economy,  and 
good  wishes  of  Charles  the  Illd.,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  accumulated  debt  descended  un- 
liquidated to  the  time  of  Charles  thelVt^i;  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  so  far  from 
admitting  of  retrenchment  and  economy  in  the 
public  treasury,  drew  Spain  into  ruinous  wars 
and  extraordinary  expenditure.  The  govern- 
ment then  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
unusual  resources,  and  to  burthensome  loans, 
•  injurious  to  individuals,  and  destructive  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  deprived  of  bringing  home 

the 
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the  revenues  from  Mexico,  it  negotiated  a  lotfs 
of  nine  millions  of  simple  piastres,  and  issned 
paper  to  the  amount  of  that  sum.  This  paper 
money  consisted  of  16,500  bilis^  or  H)aks  realig 
which  bore  an  interest  of  four  per  cent. ;  bttk 
not  being  current^  like  the  exchequer  bills  in 
England,  nor  negotiable,  like  portions  of  loans 
in  Russia  and  Holland,  they  became  more  or 
less  valuable  according  to  events,  and  circom* 
stantially  obtained  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
credit*  Still  government,  as  its  wants  increased^ 
continued  to  issue  more  'oales,  even  to  the  sum 
of "43 1,998,500  reals;  and  soon  the  whole  debt 
amounted  to  800,100,000  reals.  At  times  small 
portions  have  been  redeemed,  but  immediately 
,  afterwards  others  have  been  issued*.  The  war 
of  1793^  and  more  especially  that  of  1799  and 
1800,  sunk  their  vdue  from  60  to  70  per  cent.; 
they  rose  again,  but  they  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  circulc^ion*  They  remain  at  present  at 
the  estimated  sum  of  1,800,000,000  of  reals,  and 
are  divided  into  vales  rcalcsy  which  are  not  in 
circulation^  nor  taken  in  payment  of  taxes ;  and 
waits  dinero,  which  differ  only  from  the  former  in 
having  been  turned  into  money  by  the  redemp- 
tion board  or  chesU  This  chest,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  casa  dc  consoiiddcion,  was  lately 
established  folN;H>nsolidating  and  diminishing  the 
national  debt;  it  had  an  income  independent  of 
the  state,  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  consist- 
ing 
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ing  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  bequeathed  for  per- 
forming masses,  known  under  the  denomination 
of  memarias  y  confradias.  This  chest  or  board 
was  empowered  by  papal  bulls  to  sell  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  some  monastic  orders,  on 
condition  only  of  paying  out  of  the  produce  a 
rent  of  three  pfer  cent. ;  with  these  revenues  the 
interest  of  the  vales  is  paid,  and  large  portions  of 
them  had  been  redeemed  and  were  redeeming 
at  the  'time  the  late  war  with  England  broke 
<iut,  since  which  period  the  redemption  of  the 
vales  has  nearly  ceased. 

The  sums  designed  for  such  redemption  were 
then  proposed  to  be  paid  into  the  public  trea- 
sury for  the  service  of  the  state,  as  an  advance  to 
government  to  be  repaid  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace;  but  instead  of  advancing  these  sums  to 
the  treasury,  the  chest  became  responsible  for 
payment  of  certain  expences  of  the  state,  and 
the  latter  at  the  same  time  albtted  the  former 
a  portion  of  the  public  revenue.  From  these 
grand  changes,  and  this  accumulation  of  national 
business,  the  board  of  the  redemption-chest  be- 
came the  administrators  for  the  finances  of 
Spain.  This  board  has  also  a  considerable  time 
exercised  the  functions  of  a  bank  at  Madrid;  for 
it  discounts  commercial  property  against  bills  or 
^aUs  dineroy  so  called  because  they^Were  payable 
at  sight,  similar  to  bills  issued  by  the  bank  at 
Paris.     It  is  very  probable  that  the  king  will 
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pay  particular  attention  to  the  means  of  grade- 
ally  liquidating  the  national  debt,  or  at  least 
prevent  it  from  increasing  beyond  that  extent 
to  which  it  perhaps  «hould  exist  in  every  well 
orgiuiised  state,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  transactions^f  numerous  iodividuals.  The 
national  debt  in  Spain,  immense  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears  to  be,  is  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  would  scarcely 
be  sufficient  for  the  funded  interest  and  other 
transactions,  if  public  credit  were  again  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  restoration  of  peace  once  more 
gave  energy  and  extension  to  manufactures  and 
commerce. 


Tables  ofSpanUh  Measurea,  Weights,  and  Monies, 

The  various  provinces  of  Spain  experienced  great  diffi»eiices 
respecting  their  customs  and  usages,  as  well  as  their  laws  and 
privileges.  The  latter  have  been  successively  changed  or  dx>« 
lished ;  but  the  fornier  being  of  less  importance,  were  suffer- 
ed to  remain,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same  at  present  as  they 
were  in  the  most  remote  ages,  and  the  great  disparity  betweea 
them  occasions  much  trouble  and  perplexity  in  every  kind  of 
commercial  relation,  or  bartering  concert.  Apparently  this 
inconvenience  might  easij^  be  remedied  \  but  to  obtain  uni- 
formity in  weights,  measures,  &c.  has  ever  been  found  a  diffi- 
cult task  in  all  countries.  Attempts  in  Spain  have  hitbeiti 
£iiled :  4n  the  meanwhile,  as  far  as  custom  is  cooaultpd,  the 
£^wing  tablea«iay  8er\'e  to  supply  the  deficiency. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 
MEASURES  IN  SPAIN. 

MxAsuRBs  greatly  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
monarchy. 

Long  measure. 

The  pied  de  roi*,  or  royal  foot,  though  a 
standard  measure,  is  very  little  used  in  Spain  ^ 
many  provinces  having  their  peculiar  foot  of 
various  lengths. 


Foot  in  Catalonia . 
Inch  in  Valencia  . 
Foot  in  Valencia  • 
Inch  in  Castile  ••« 
Foot  in  Castile  . . . 


Contain 


12  inches. 

11  lines. 

12  inches. 
12  lines. 
12  inches. 


Reduction 
in  royal  feet. 


1 1  inches  |  of  lines. 

U  lines  jj^. 

1 1  inches  'Z  lines  i. 

10  lines  \, 

1 1  inches  4  lines. 


*  The  pitd  de  roi  or  royal  foot  being  a  standard  measure  in  Spain 
as  well  as  France  though  little  used,  the  length  of  a  foot  differing 
from  it  in  most  of  the  Spanish  provinces^  and  the  feet  in  those  %gain 
differing  so  materially  from  each  other,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient 
to  give  the  various  relations  of  the  provincial  measures  to  each  other, 
and  the  method  of  reducing  them  to  the  regulating  measure  of  the 
royal  foot.  To  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  comparing  them  with 
English  measures,  the  following  equation  may  be  useful.  The  pied  de 
roi,  or  royal  foot/consists  of  153,41  lines,  the  English  foot  of  144,  the 
former  therefore  is  to  the  latter,  as  153,41  to  144  or  93,86^=100  a 
100,00.  By  this  equation  the  reduction  of  any  of  these  measures  is 
•imple  by  decimals.— T. 
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Of  royal  feet  100  are  equivalent  to  102  feet 
7  inches  of  Catalonia^  to  107  feet  of  Valencia, 
to  115  feet  10  inches  and  4  lines  of  Castile. 

One  hundred  feet  of  Catalonia  are  equal  to 
9*  feet  2  inches  3  lines  of  the  royal  foot,  to  97 
feet  5i  lines  of  Valencia,  and  104  feet  1 1  inches 
11  lines  of  Castile. 

In  Valencia  100  fe6t  are  equivalent  to  93  feet 

4  inches  10  lines  of  the  royal  foot,  to  98  feet  9 
inches  of  Catalonia,  and  107  i^t  2  inches  6  lines 
of  Castile. 

In  Castile  100  feet  are  equal  to  86  feet  1  inch 

5  lines  of  the  voydl  foot,  to  93  feet  4  inches  91 
lines  of  Valencia;  a,nd  92  feet  2  inches  3  lines 
of  Catalonia. 

Cloths  and  stuffs  in  Catalonia  are  measured 
by  canaSy  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  by 
varas;  the  cana  is  divided  into  eight  pams,  the 
vara  into  four. 


Reductipn 
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Reduction  to  the  standard  of  the  royal  foot. 


Tarn  of  Catalonia  ••«••<«•« 

•Oana  of  Catalonia 

Six  pami  make  the  Paris  eU. 

Tam  of  Ca«tile    .  • 

Vara  of  Castile 

-     Five  pains  },  or  one  vara  one  pam  f  make  the  P^i 

ell. 
Pam  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  * 
Kve  pams  and  a  Uttle  more  than  kor  ooeyara  one 

pam  and  a  little  more  than  {  maJce  a  Paris  ell. 

Pam  of  Aragon • 

Vara  of  Arajifon •• 

Vara  of  the  Asturias  f • 

A  Uttle  less  than  six  pams,  or  one  vara  two  pams 

make  a  Paris  ell. 
Pam  of  Galicia  for  linen  drapery 


ram  or  uaiicia tor  unen  orapery •••• u 

Vara  of  Galicia  for  ditto  t «••••••. .|    9 


«pet. 
0 

4 

iochft. 

7 

10 

0 
2 

7 
6 

ft 

9 

0 
2 

6 
2 
5 

0 
9 

9 
6 

liDM. 

4 
8 

6 
8 


p. 


*  Twelve  varas  are  equivalent  to  thirteen  varas  of  Castile,  and  one 
Jiundred  varas  to  a  hundred  and  eight  varas  \  of  Castile.  Alicant  has 
«  peculiar  vara,  which  exceeds  ime  in  a  huodrtd^  the  length  of  that  in 
Castile. 

f  One  hundred  varas  are  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  three  varas  i 
4>f  Castile. 

i  The  vara  of  Galicia  varies  in  different  places ;  the  lAigth  at 

Samt  Jago    «....  444  Unes  j{  of  Castile. 

AUariz 561. ••     | 

POntearres....,.^ •.552.««.  |{ 

^•^•»       I    : 540 

Bangueras      > 

One  hundred  varas  of  Saint  Jago  make,  •  •  •  103  varas  of  Castjlf . 

One  hundred  varas  of  AUari£ 1 30 

One  hundred  of  Pontearres ••  128 

X)ne  hundred  of  Cacharao H> 


irK3 
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Proportions  of  hng  measure  of  Spain  with  that 
of  France. 


Measvret  in  CataJorda. 


Pnepam 

Two  poms 

Three  poms  •••••. . 

Foar  paxns  • 

Five  pamt... 

Six  pams  ..  • 

Tea  pams • . 

Twelve  pams 

Twenty  paraA 

Thirty  pams* 

Forty  pams 

Fifty  pams   •*   •••. 

Sixty  pams 

Seventy  pams 

Figfaty  pams 

Ninety  pams 

Ous  hundredpams  . 


One  cana 

Two  canas  

Three  caoBs ^ •.,•• 

Four  canas ..••••. 

Five  canas 

Ten  canai <». 

Twpnty  canas .....•..• 

Forty  canas •# 

Sixty  canas  ....» 

Eighty  casas 

One  hundred  canas • 

KinA  pams  aad  f  make  a  fathom*  - 


Royal  ioot     {ftriseOi* 


feet  Inch,  linet 

0  7       4 

1  2 


1  la 

2  5 


3 
3 
€ 

7 
12 
18 
24 
30 
36 
44 
51 
57 


63    It- 


One  foot  . 
Two  feet  . 
Three  feet. 


4 

9 

14 

19 

24 


10 
9 

6 
5 


4e  10 

97  9 

195  6 

293  4 

291  1 

488  10 


11 

10 

9 


8. 
0 

4 
8 

4 
0 
8 
0 

4 

a 

0 
8 
4 
0 
0 

8 

4 

a 

8 

4 
» 
4 
8 
0 
4 
I 


04 


i 


If 

5 


10 

'4 

15 

«l 

4 

Si 

.3 

89 
1061 

i33j 


*  As  the  reduction  into  English  measure  would  in  this  instance  oC 
such  small  numbers  consist  of  vulgar  or  decimal  fractions,  and  could 
answer  no  useful  purpose  as  to  its  application  to  larger  numbers,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  not  to  crowd  the  pages,  but  to  give  an  equatioa 
by  which  any  quantities  in  the  respective  measures  may  with  facility  be 
reduced  to  the  English  standard.  The  vara  of  Madrid  consists  of  395,25 
lines,  the  English  yard  of  432,  hence  arises  the  following  equation, 
1 09,30 « 100  s  100,00.  The  Paris  ell  contains  526  lines*  hence  com- 
pared with  the  English  yard,  the  proportion  is  96=  1(X)=:100;  or  if 
the  common  bartering  ell  be  adopted  of  524  lines,  then  the  equation 
irill  be,  96,73«100s  1 00,00.— Dubost't  Elem.of  Commerce^ToLiL— T. 
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Four  feet .••..••»•••••• 

five  feet • 

Ten  feet «....• 

Twenty  feet 

Thirty  feet 

Forty  feet.,  > 

Fifty  feet 

Sixty  feet 

Seventy  feet .«. 

Kjfhtyfeet   

"Hmetyfett , 

One  hundred  feet 

Six  feet  six  inches  one  line  make  a  French 
fathom. 

Meutnres  ofjiragon. 

Onepam 

Two  pama. 

Three  pams 

Foar  pams 

Five  pams. 

Five  pams  | 

Ten  pams 

Eleven  pams  ^ 

Sixteen  pams  { 

Twenty  pams ..•• 

Twenty-two  pams i,» • 

Twenty-eight  pams  J 

Thirty  pams..... « 

Forty  pams • 

lifty  pami . .  • 

Fifty-six  pams  ^ 

Sixty  panit  

Seventy  pams 

Eighty  pams. .<.^ 

Ninety  pams 

One  Kpndred  pams 

One  hundred  and  twdve  pams  ^ 

Ten  pams  |  and  )  of  eight  msdte  a  French 
fathotn. 

Onevaht • 

One  vara)! 

Two  varas   

Three  varas^ 

Threevaras •• 

Four  varas 

Five  varas.  «.••••••; ....• 

Seven  varas ) •...•• <,••• 

Ten  varas • 

Fourteen  varasi  •*• •  • 

Scve&teco  varar^f  ••••••» 

N  N4 


Royal  fbot 

Paris  elk 

f^t  inch.  Unes 

3 

8      3 

4 

7      3* 

9 

2      7J 

18 

5       3 

S2 

7     104 

36 

10       6 

46 

1     4 

55 

3      9' 

64 

6      ^ 

73 

9      0 

82 

11       74 

93 

2      3 

0 

6       71- 

1 

1       21 

] 

7     lof 

2 

2      5| 

2 

9      0| 

I 

5 

•     H 

3 

:::::::::.:; 

3 

11 

0      3i 

4 

s 

25 

6   ^ 

34 

0   7 

42 

6       8| 

li^ 

51 

0     lOi 

59 

7       01 

68 

1       2 

76 

7      St 
1      5\ 

85 

20 

8 

2      5i 

1 

4 

4      6 

$ 

6 

*6'  iij 

8 

9      5 

10 

11     10  J 

4 

21 

n     9 

8 

10 

Twenty 
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Twenty  varaf  ••••..»•• 

Thirty-four  Tarai  | 

Forty  varas • 

Sixty  Taraa  .^ 

Si  xty-nioe  varas  ^ 

Eighty  varas 

One  hundred  varas 

One  hundred  and  three  varas  2  • 

Measwes  m  F'akneia* 


Onepam 

Two  pams  .  .^ 

Three  pams 

Four  pams , .•.. 

Five  pams • . 

Five  pams  | 

Ten  pams 

Eleven  pams  { 

Seventeen  pams • . . 

Twenty  pams 

Twenty-two  pams  | • 

Twenty-eight  pams  } 

Thirty  pams 

Thirty-roar  pams 

Forty  pams 

Fifty  pams • 

Fifty-six  pams  |  « 

Sixty  pams • 

Seventy  pams •  • 

Eighty  pams. 

Ninety  pams 

One  hundred  pams 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  pams  \ 


Eight  pams  |  and  ,^  make  a  French  fa- 
thom. 


One  vara 

One  vara  one  pam  | 

Two  varas 

Two  varas  three  pams  \ 

Three  varas 

Four  varas 

Four  varas  one  pam 

Five  varas 

Five  varas  two  pams  | 

Seven  varas  \  of  one  pam 

Eight  varas  two  pams 

Ten  varas 

Fourteen  varas  J^  of  a  pam .... 

Seventeen  varas . . . .  / 

Twenty  varaa 

Tw^ty-eight  varas  one  pam  | 
Thirty-four  varas •••••^ 


loyal  feet. 

ftet  Inch,  lines 
43     11       6 


87 

11 

0 

131 

10 

6 

175 

10 

0 

219 
. .  •  • 

9 

•  •  •  • 

6 

27 
34 


41 
48 
55 
62 
69 


2  9 

3  5 


6     11 


13     10      8 


20     10 


9       8 
9      0 


8  4 
7  8 
7  6 
6  10 
6      0 


2 

9 

4 

5 

6 

8 

8 
11 

4 
1 

0 
4 

13 

10 

8 

27 

1 

2 

54 

2 

4 

FariseSi. 

20 
40 
60 


3 


20 


4 
5 
6 

10 
12 


20 
24 
forty 
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FoitjTaras  •r,7;7. *'...• 

Fifty-one  varat 

Sixty-  yaras , •••.. 

Fiity-six  varattwo  panu  | 

Sixty-seven  varas  thre?*  pams  f  .  * 

Eij^ty  varas ,, 

JBtghcy-four  varas  hree  pam?  f 

One  hundred  v»ras 

One  foot  , 

Two  feet [] 

Tbreefeet , !!.!! 

Font  feet • !!!.!. 

Fire  feet ['*]] 

Ten  feet  ..•„, [\ 

Twenty  feet.. .']*] 

Thirty  feet 

Forty  feet ,, 

Fifty  feet 

Six-feet 

Seventy  feet 

Eighty  feet   •• » 

Niftetyfeet , 

One  hundred  feet, 

Six  feet  ^ye  inches  three  lines  make  a 
French  fathooL 

Meoimres  im  CattUe, 

Onepam  • , ...^ 

Twopam* ^^ 

Three  pams  , *, 

Four  pams , |, 

Fiv^  pams , .  • . . 

Five  pams  j ,, 

Ten  pams , 

Eleven  pams  j 

Seventeen  pams  i 

Twenty  pams 

Twenty-three  | 
Twenty -eight 

Thirty  pams 

Forty  pams 

Fifty  pams ,,, 

Fifty-seven  pams  J 

Siity  pams 

Seventypams 

Eighty  {Mmu 

Eig^y-six  pams  ^ 

Ninety  pams 

One  hundred  pams 

pne  hundred  and  fifteen  pams • 

Nine  pams  ^  make  a  French  fathom. 


Koyal  feet. 

feet 
108 

illCb. 

4 

liner 
8 

162 

7 

0 

^16 

9 

6 

870     11     10 


0 

1 

9 

3 

4 

9 

18 

98 

37 

4< 

56 

65 

74 

84 

93 


0 
1 

1 
2 
3 


7 
3 
11 
6 
2 


10 

H 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


6 

-  4 

•  •  • 
8 

■ 

12 

9 

4 

19 
25 
SI 

2 

6 

11 

0 
8 

4 

38 
44 
51 

4 
8 

1 

0 
6 

4 

57 

63 

• . .  • 

6 
10 

0 

8 

•  *• 

Par>*«u^ 


36 

40 
48 

60 


9 
8 

4 

5 


la 

15 

SO 
Oat 
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OaeTira •••• • 

Om  vara  one  pam  I  ../ 

Two  varas  .  .  ..• 

Twovarafi  three  pares  J 

Three  varas 

Four  varas 

fbvr  varas  one  pam  i 

Fhre  varas ♦  t 

live  varas  three  pams 

Seven  varas  4  of  a  pam 

Tc»  varas .    ^ . . . . 

Eleven- varas  two  pans  .  • .  ^ ' 

Fourteen  varas  ooe  pam  ^ .« 

Twenty  varas 

Twenty-eight  varas  three  pains 

Thirty  varas, .. • -. 

Forty  varas ^. 

Forty- three  varas  I  pam  ••••*•..«.  .%•«•• 

Fifty  varas  < 

^Fifty-seven  varas  two  pams  ,.« •• 

*Sixty  varas   ,.,.•.  t ..•••• 

Seventy  varas  ..,...• , ,•••* 

Seventy-one  vans  three  pams  |. .  ••  ^ « • » «. 

Eighty  varas ,♦.... 

Eighty-six  \^aras  one  pam • 

Ninety  varas    

One  hundred  varas ..•••... 

Two  varas  one  pam  ,|  make  a  French 
fathom. 


One  foot  ••. 

Two  feet '. 

Three  feet 

Fou  r  feet 

Four  feet  d^ree  inchef. • 

Five  feet 

Eight  feet  six  indies  one  line , 

Ten  feet 

Twelve  feet  nine  inches  one  UneJ 

Seventeen  feet  two  lines 

Twenty  fieet ♦ -• . . 

Twenty-one  feet  three  indies  two  lines  j. 

Thirty  feet 

Forty  feet 

Forty-two  feet  six  inches  five  Hnes 

Fifty  feet 

Sixty  feet 

Seventy  feet 

Eighty  feet  . . . .  • 

Eighty-five  feet  ten  lines 

Kinety  feet  . . . .  v •  • • • 

One  hundred  feet. ••«...••• 


Boyal  feet. 

feel  inch.  liDe« 
S       6       8 

5        1 

4 

7       a 
10      2 

0 

12      » 

4 

25       6 

8 

51       1 

4 

76       8 

0 
8 

127      9 

153  *' 4 
.  178     10 

4 
8 

Six  feet  eleven  inches  eight  lines  make  a  < ' 
Frsnch  fathom.  ▼ 


4 

3 

8 

8 

7 

4 

17 

2 

8 

25 

10 

0 

34 

5 

4 

43 

0 

8 

51 

8 

0 

60 

3 

4 

68 
• . . . 

10 

8 

... 

77 
86 


PiritdK 

1 
% 


4 
10 


30 
40 

50 

6a 
loa 


0  10  4 

1  8  8 

2  7  0 

3  5  4 


6      0 
1       5 


1 

t 

S 

4 

5 

10 

SO 
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LAND  MEASURE. 

!•   In  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of 

Castile. 


LasK]  is  measured  in  the  provinces  belonging 
to»  the  crown  of  Castile  by  ungada&yfanegas^  es^ 
tadales,  brasses,,  varas^  pas,  aud  aranzadas^ 


Hie  ungada  cootains . 

The/imega, 

Theettadal * 

The  brass   

The  vara •  •  • . 

The  pas 

The  aranxada, 


SO-fanegat... 

400  estadales  . 

2  brasses . . . 

2  varas  . . .  . 


The  mwmada  eiil j  »  used  for  ^e- 
yards. 

In  the  diitrict  of  Toledo. 


The famgAeomaiDM , 


In  Seville. 


the/anega  containt 
The  arataada 


Heet      inch.  lin. 

204,444     5  4 

4,08b   10  8 

10     2  8 


I  of  a  vara 
73  varas  \  en 
carre... 


StOestadales  •• 


In  royal  feet. 


2    11^ 


151    7     5 


5,111     1     4 


4,33^ 


500  estadales  .  • 
400  esta^sdes 

The  aronzoicisiised  to  measure  vineyards,  gardens,  and  land  planted 
with  olives. 


II.  In  Biscay. 

Land  is  measured  in  the  district  of  Sant  Andero 
by  carros,  plazas,  and  cetemines. 


The  emro  varies;  it  is 
ooinetunes  ••••••••••••••• 


Soinetinies  * 
^onietiniM « 


44  feet  carres 
of  Castile. 

60 . 

70 


feet  inch.  liMs. 

37  10  8 
51  8  0 
60      3      4 


III.  In 
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m.  Iti  Valencia, 


Land  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
hy  yugadas,  cahizadas,fanegas^  brasses  and  pams. 


The  y»fad!a  coptaini. 

ThectfAmtfi 

The /oMga < 

Tlie  Ar<u«. , 

Jbcpm 


6  caihizadi8«  •  • 
6fanegat...*. 
200  bnt^Mto* 
9  pams 


feet*     Indk   Hb6s» 
♦5,000    0      0 


7,500 

1,«50 

6 

0 


CORN  MEASURES. 
Wd^hts  by  the  pound  of  sixteen  otmcts. 

I.  In  th^  kingdom  <f  Castile. 
Com  is  measured  in  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  cahia^yfanegas^  ctk^ 
tnineSf  and  qiiartillos. 


The  cahk  contai|is . 
thtfanega  ••••,.• 
Tbe(  • 
Thc« 


/■  Hu  Aibtrias. 

The  fane^Q  it  {  greater  than  in 
Castile .••• 


JnOfanadtu 

In  the  district  of  Malaya,  the/ow^a 
i*  i^  larger  th^  in  Castile.  •  •  • . 

Jn  GaHcia. 

^Tfae  measures  of  this  province  are 
not  uniform;  they  vary  in  dif- 
ferent districts.    The  reckoning 

The jintga  containsinsome  places.  • 

Ditto  in  others  ..••••• •••• 

Ditto  in  others •..••., 

Ditto  at  Betanzos,  Orense,  and 
^^fSP^l 


ISfanegas.*..' 
i2celemines.f , 
4  quartiilos. . 


4  ferrados.  •  • . 

6  ferrados. . . . 

IS  celemines... 


5  fern4o8.«.. 


136 


tMHinds. 

i,528 

124 

10 

9 


161      5i 


ne 
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The  fcmegfL  coBtaini  at  Fierrol  •  • 

t)itto  at  Neda , 

Ditto  at  Lugo  for  wheat « • 

Ditto  at  Coniana 

TYi^  ftrrado  at  Cofunna 

Ditto  at  Neda,  it  b  j^  larger  and  is 

the  most  used.* 

The  celemme '  of  Coninna  is    the 

unallest. 
That  of  Ferrol  it  hrger  by  ^{j^ 
That  of  Lugo  it  still  larger  for 

wheat,  but  tmaller  for  rye. 


4  cdfiniiiet.  •• 


potinds."  omei 

165  0 

165  0 

173  0 

145  13 

36  7 

41  4 


II.  In  Biscay: 

The  measure  in  Biscay  is  by  fanegas,  cek- 
mines  and  quartillos,  as  in  Cas^e. 


The. fanega  it  ^  taiger  than  in] 
CattlU...#..  • 


pounds,  ooMCs^ 
131      5} 


III.   In  Catalonia. 

Grain  is  measured  by  salmasy  charges^  qiiar* 
teras,  cortans,  and  picotis. 

The  iabna  contsdnt 

^Tlitckarge. 


The  quartera. 
The  tortmu . . 
Thtfkoiu*   . 


Two  charges  or  6 
quintals  ^ 

2  quarteras  or  3  quin- 
tals  

12cortansor  1  quin- 
:aU... 

4  picotis  or  13  pounds 
of  12  ounces...... 

3  pounds  i  of  ISf 
oi^cts.  •••«...• 


546  0 

273  0 

136  8 

11  6 

%  13( 


IV.   In  Falencia. 
Com  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 

^  The  ounce  is  \  lai-ger  in  Caulonia  than  in  Castile  j  6  Mncet  of 
Catalonia  making  7  of  Castile.         i 
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by  charges^  csMaes,  bc^hillM,  nkmmcsy  and 


quarteroM. 

Tbe  dkarge  contain. 


the  harchia{i\., 
Theceiemine. ... 
The  quartercn,. 


In  the  iXkrktcfMkani. 


The  cahii  weighs  f. . 

The  borchUla , 

thecelaiiim «., 

Thic^piartiUo. 


3  qtdnuli,  eadi  ISC^ 
.    pounds  19  ounces. 

12  barcbillot 

4  celemmes.  • . . . , 
4  quarterons 


pounds.   ooBco. 


315 

0 

463 

1 

38 

H 

9 

9 

% 

^ 

558 

0 

46 

71. 

U 

H 

3 

lOj 

V.   Jn  Aragon. 

Grain  is  measured  bj  cahizes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon. 

The caAis  weighs ••••••• •••«•• |       262pounds. 

ITINERARY  MEASURE. 


Common  lewoe. ..... 

Ancient  legalleague.  •  • 

LegAl  present  league.  . 

New  league,  the  length 

fix«dinl760 


Varasof 
Castile. 


6,666|- 
8,333| 
5,000 

8,000 


French  toises. 


tote.^  pied.  p.    I. 


2,269  5 
2,838  9 
1,704    0 


6f 
7    4 

4    0 


2,725    5     6    8 


Pie«l8derof. 


pied.  p.  I. 

13,619  7  a 

17,037  7  4 

10,222  2  8 

16,355  6  8 


The  present  legal  league  is  divided  into  three  th^osand 
iteps  or  eighty  stadia,  each  containing  125. 

•  Equivalent  to  3  fanegas  8  celemines  j|  of  Castile, 
f  Equivalent  to  3  cdemines  j  of  Castile. 
i  Nearly  adequate  to  4  fanegas  i  of  6i8tiJe. 


LIQUID 
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UQUID  MEASURE. 

Pounds  of  sixteen  ounces. 

I.  For  Honey. 
Honey  is  meafired  at  Madrid  by  arobas  and  quariiUoSi 

39  qtuurtillot. 


The  mroia  containt. 

Th»  f  noreili. 


ponndi.   ooooefc 
48  0 

1  • 


II.  For  Vinegar. 
The  measures  for  vinegar  are  every  where 
nearly  the  same  as  for  wine ;  but  at  Madrid  the 
aroba  or  cantara,  which  contains  twelve  azum- 
bres  of  wine,  consists  of  only  nine  of  vinegar. 

III.  For  Oil. 

].  In  New  Castile. 
Oil  is  measured  in  New  Castile  by  arobas  and  quartillos. 

4  quardllos.  . 


The  tfTD&a  conuins «•••• 

ThtquartiUo 

These  measures  are  different  at 
Madrid. 

The  anba  there  is 

The  yuarUUo • 


28  lbs.  of  14  oz. 
^7  lbs.  of  14  oz. 


pounds,   ouncef. 
25  0 

6  4 


S4 
6 


2.  In  ScviUe. 
OH  is  measured  at  Cadiz  by  pipes  and  arobas. 


The  pipe  contains. . 
The  aroba 


34  arobas. 


850 
25 


They  measure  at  Seville  bj  the  aroba  mayor,  aroba  menor, 
saAquadriUo. 


The  mroba  mayor  contains . 

The  aroba  motor,  •  •  • 

The  quartUh 


42  quP.rtillos. 
36  q|iartiIlos 


25 

0 

21 

'7J 

0 

m 

The  difference  between  these  twq  arobas  is  16}  in  the 
hundred 5  the  custom  is  to  reckon  34  arobas  mayores  for  40 
arobas  menores. 

3.  In 
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3*  In  Valencia* 


Oa  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Vafencia  b/  charges, 
mrobat,  and  taniaroi. 


The  charge  containt  , 
Theofote 


The  eim<cra., 


12  arobat 

36  pounds  of  12  oe. 

Valencian...... 

28  pounds  1  ounce 

V?kDician«..% 


318        0 
SI        • 

94    ^ 


4.  In  Araggn, 

Oil  VA  measured  In  ibe  kingdom  of  Aragon  bf  araba»  and 
mnibetas. 

The  on^a  we^hf I  36  lbs.  of  12  oz.     I         $7       0 

Theoro^to |  24  lbs. of  12  oz.     (  18       0 

5.  In  Catalonia* 

Oil  is  measured  in  Catalonia  by  charges,  arohas,  cortant, 
and  quartos.    *  . 


The  charge  contains  . 
The  orolia 


The-«wte»  . 
The  quarta  , 


1 1  arobas  . .  • . . 

30  cortansor  3ffp. 
of  12  ounces  Ca- 
talan     

16  quartas  .... 


250 


2 

12 

1 

H 

0 

H 

IV.  For  TVine. 

1.  In  Nctu  Castile* 
Wine  is  measured  in  New  Castile  by  moyos,  an  imaginary 
measure,    cantaras,    arohas,   azumhres,   quartUlos,   and  sex^ 
tarios. 


The.  m<M/o  contains 
The  caniard    ...... 

Ilie  aroba 

The  axumlne 


The  qucrtiiUo  ? 

The  ststaria    J  •••*•••••••••••  • 

1'hese  xntasures  are  different  at 
>1.idrid. 

The  moyo  contains .,«••.• 

The  cawflra    ....•,...., ,, 

The  azumbre 

The  quarlilio 


1 6  cantaras. .- . . , . 

J  aruba  ....,•.. 

8  azumbres  . . . . 

4  quiiriillos   or 

sextarios., «. .. 


16  cantaras.. 
1*2  azunibres. 
4  quaruilos 


5\6 

0 

34 

2 

34 

2 

4 

4 

I 

I 

768 

0 

48 

a 

4 

0 

1 

& 

a./ii 
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2,  In  th€  Asturioi, 
^V'me  1^  measured  in  the  Asturias  the  same  as  in  New  Cas« 
tile,  but  the  measures  are  larger  by  l6|.  in  the  1 00; 

II     poandf.    ounc^a. 
Sazumbres  .. 
4^uartillo8  .• 

3.  In  Galicia, 
^   Wine  is  measured  in  Galicia  by  mo^os^  cdnadas,  oUaSj  azum" 
hres,  and  qudrtillos. 


39 

4 
1 


The  moyo  contaiot 

The  Canada 

Theo^ 

~  The  ttxumlrre 

The  ftiorhiJo 


4  caxudas .  • , 

\6o\M 

68  azumbr-es  . 

4  quartillos 


21760  0 

5440  0 

340  0 

5  0 

1  4 


4.  Zn  Secilk* 
Wine  is  measured  at  Cadiz  by  tonneaux,  arobas,  azumbres, 
wadqmrtilloi,     * 


The  tormeau  contains. 

The  aT<^a > 

The  asumbre  .  •  t  *  •  • . 
The  ^uariillo 


30aroba8 1  1020  0 

8  azumbres  •  •  .> .  I  34  0 
4  quartillos  ..'..I  4  4 
1  1 


At  Seville  it  is  measured  by  caniara$  or  arobas,  axwnbre$ 
ttid  quartiliot,   ■ 


contains 


8  aztunbres 
4  quartillos 


34 

8 

1 


6» 

1 


The  cantara  ? 
The  aropa  y 
The  axumbre ,' 
The  quartiUo  . 

The  cantara  or  aroba  there  only  contains  32  quartillos ;  it  is 
bowever  usually  divided  into  36. 

5.  Tn  Aragan. 
Wine  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  by  charges  or 
metres^  emiwras. or  arobas,  and  cuarios^ 


Tlie  charge  7  ^^  . 
The  met^o  \  *-""*^"*"  I 
The  cantaral  ^^».;_ ,  t 
The  aroba    ^contains  J 

Th^cumtQ  .•••0 


16  cantaras. 
4  cuartos  • 


9poundsof  I2oc. 
of  Aragon 


420 
86 


0 

4 


*  6  qttartillos  in  the  AsturiBs  make  7  quartillos  of  New  Castile.    * 

f  Weighs  4  quintals,  each  consisting  of  144  pounds  of  18  Aragones* 
ounces. 

\  Weighs  36  pounds,  each  containing  12  Aragoneit  ounces.  N."  **H« 
ounce  of  Aragpn  is  ^  lets  thsB  the  ounce  in  Castile. 

▼01..  IV.  «o  «.  /» 
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6.  ft  Vfdcndd. 
Wine  it  mcMored  in  the  kingdom  oiFValiiicialiy  *oito  «r 
tOHWiO^,  ciargci,  aroboi  or  cantariu,  ani  azumira  or  oic^m. 


Thn cmUara or  aroha^  •• 


^ftlmiDbrtt  or 
eu^btiM 


S93      12 


« 

6 


jr.  TJi  Cdialam. 
Wineismcaiurecl  inOitalonto  bjrp^i,  <Aifg«f ,  P*Afe. 
g«)to,^i«ir/€W,  ^r/o#,  and  alao  by  pipes,  ftofer^  ^»»^*»' 
jMf^cnM  and  fvar^ittM. 


The  pi>«  contains  •> 

Thccfcarfe • 

Thtquint^l •• 

nearola^   • 

Bjanothcr  method  of  meaturing. 

tht  charge 

The  eortan  ft 

The  9ii«re#ro  tf   • 

The^iunrHUo  •.....•••••••••••• 


; 


3  quintals 

4  arobts  .  • . 
99quafteros 

4  quartos  .i 
2  ooDces  iJof  Cifc- 
talonia 


16cortans  •••< 

2quartero8  .< 

4  quartiUos  • . 

2  pounds  ^OWvea 

I  of  Catalonia 


ri9S     'o 

«S       It 

0        « 


^2 


IS 


*    «{ 


•Wdgl»1800p«iiid.of  WVilendantMBW.    Tlie  owweW  T*- 
Iwm  i.  heavier  by  » than  thttofC-dle. 

f  Weight  450  pound.,  e«*  eontaiiuiig  14  ounce,  of  VaUnn*. 

J  Weight  30  pouBdt  of  12  Valencian  ounc«. 

§  Wdgh.  It  pounat  aild  13  VaJendui  otoc*. 

I  The  quintal  contaJna  104  pound.,  «adi  cootainfag  W 
.qncet.    The  ounce  of  Catalonia  exceed,  that  of  Canaeth. 

m  weigh.  C6  poundt.  each  contfttint  of  t«  Catatwiw  wmm. 

'••  Wei^  9i  otince.  of  Vittakinia. 

ft  Weight  191  Po^"^  «»«*  ««"*»*«  "^  **  Cattfcmm  o»ip«»: 

tt  Ww^  9  pound.  9  ounce,  ct  Cat^onla. 


cKArm 
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CHAPTER  XL 


WEIGHTS  IN   SPAIN. 

Spanish  weights  do  not  vary  less  than  their 
measures.  The  various  provinces  have  their 
particular  weights.  The  pound  generally  con* 
sists  of  16  ounces  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  of  12 
ounces  in  those  annexed  to  t!c^  crown  of  Aragon^ 
viz.  in  Aragon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.,  and 
in  Catalonia;  but  the  ounce  is  not  the  same, 

I.  Weights  in  Cflsti/e. 

In  Castile  dxey  reckon  by  charges,  qumttUt,  arcbatp  arreldei, 
fdwnis,  ounces,  and  drachms. 


Weights  b^  pomds  qfl6  omceSf  or  toeights  de  marc. 


n»  charge  oomsunt      -~ 
TJie  qumitU  — 


The  aroba 
Tlit«rreMe 
Thtpmind 
The  ounce 
The  drachm 
Tfkt  grain 

Tbe  pound  of  Madrid  for  oil  hd4  ounces. 


SqniDtalt 
4Brobftt 

25  poundt 
4  pottncb 
16  ounces 
l6<lrtM:hiiu 
30fnuiiii 


poondt. 

500 

100 

85 

4 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

1 


II.   Weights  in  Galicia. 

Two  difierent  pound  weights  wn  made  use  of  in  Galieiai  the 
pound  of  Castik,  and  the^ova^f  gaUega.  The  former  is  the 
same  as  in  Castile;  the  latter  is  20  ounces*  Hie  ounce  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  Castile. 

Tiiey  reckon  by  quintcds,  arobas,  pounA,  and  ounces. 


The  quintal  eontaiiu 
Thtaroba        — 
Tht  p^mul  gallega    ^ 
Ttit«u/ire        — 


i— I  4  aro 
—125  lb. 
—120  oui 


•  o  2 


tfobsB 

gallegat 
ouDcet 


I«5 
31 

1 
0 

4 
1 

III. 

Weighis 
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III.  freights  of  the  Jsturias. 

la  the  Asturias  they  make  use  of  the  aame  weights  at  in 
I  Castile ;  but  they  also  use  the  Asfuriau  pound. 


Whkh  contaiot        •— 


H  24 


OS.  of  Ca8ti)< 


.e.| 


pounds.    MM 


IV.  freights  of  Guipuzcoa. 

The  district  of  Saint  Sebastian  has  a  particular  pound  weighty 
which  contains  twelve  ounces  ^  the  ounce  is  heavier  by  about 
f  1^  than  that  of  Castile.  Every  thing  is  reckoned  by  this 
pound. 


Thtt  ordtnary  quintal  contains 
The  quintal  for  grocery 
The  quintal  for  anchors 
The  quintal  for  cod-fnh       *-> 
The  qmntal  for  iroa    — 
The  p9wid        — 
The  ounce  — 


101  pounds. 

100  pounds. 

101  pounds. 
105  pounds. 
150  pounds. 

12  onnces. 


107 
105 
107 

ill 

159 
1 

t) 


V.  Weights  of  Biscay. 

The  weights  are  not  the  same  at  Bilbao  as  at  Sant  Andeio. 
The  pound  sit  Bilbao  is  \6  ounces;  btit  the  ounce  is  heavitr 
hy  -iV  ^^^  ^?*  of  Castile. 


The  qwinUil  maclm^  which  is  chiefly 
ilsai  for   weighing    iron,   con- 
tains —  — 
The  poimi        —                         — 
The  vunce         —                     — 


146pound8« 
16  ounces. 


154 
1 
0 


13: 
I 


The  ounce  of  Sant  Andero  is  the  same  as  tHat  of  Castile ;  but  the  ponni 
varies  in  the  dijSerent  districts  of  this  city ;'  in  some  places 

kis  -*  — I    IG  ounces.         |  1  0 

In  others  —  ^|    20  ounces.        |  1  4 

The  quintal  varies  according  to  the  articles. 

For  tf 091,  it  contains    -«  —|  155  lb.  Castile.  |      155  0 

YoTC9d'Jisk  —  _        119        0         I       112  0 

For  fcoa,  equivalent  to  a  fanega,    |   .  107       0       t      107  0 


VI.  Wt^h^ 
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VL  JVeights  in  Aragon. 

Tbej  reckon  ia  Aragon  by  charges,  qumtaUt  arobas  arobe^ 
tas,  pounds,  ounces,  cuartos,  and  drachms;  The  arobeta  is  on!  j 
made  use  of  at  a  few  places^  and  in  those  only  for  oil. 


Th«  charge  contains 
The  quintal        — 

The  arola        — 

The  arobeta        — 

The  pound  for  fith  and  meat 

The  ounce        — 

The  cUarto         

The  dKAchnk        — — 


-] 


3  quintals 

4  arobas. 

6  arobetas. 
36   lb.    Arago* 

nese. 

^4  lb.  Aragon. 

19  oz.  Aragon. 

4  cuartos. 

4  drachms. 
32  grains. 


pounds. 
333 


} 


ouncn. 
4^ 


111 

M 

27 

12 

18 
2 
0 
0 
0 

8. 
*    11 

Oh 

VII.   JVeights  of  Valencia. 

They  reckon  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  by  charges  gordas 
or  large  weights,  charges  delgadas  or  small  weights,  quintals 
gordos,  quintals  delgados,  arobas  gordas,  aivbas  delgadas, 
pounds,  ounces,  cuartos,  drachms,  and  grains. 


The  charge  gofda  contains 

— 

2  quint.  {  gordos. 

315 

0 

The  quintal  gordo        — 

— 

4  arobas  gordas. 

126 

0 

The  arobagorda        — 

_  — 

361b.Valeac. 

31 

8 

The  charge  delgada 

— 

3  qpint.  delgad. 

315 

0 

The  qfdntal  delgado        — 

4  i^robas  delgad. 

105 

0 

The  aroba  delgada         — 

— 

30lb.  Valenc. 

26 

4 

The  arota  for  flour        — 

•mJL. 

32  lb.  Valenc. 

28 

0 

The  aroba  for  wax,  some 

sorts  of 

fruit,  and  drugs.         — 

30  lb.  Valenc. 

26 

4 

The  ordinary  pound 

12  ounces  Valenc. 

14 

.    0 

The  pound  for  vegeubles  and  fruits, 

in  the  city  of  Valencia 

«. 

1 6  ounces  Valenc. 

I 

2{ 

The  pound  for  fresh  fish  in 

retail 

16  ounces  Valenc. 

■       I 

2| 

The  pound  for  fresh  fish  wholesale,! 

and  salt  fish        — - 

-. 

18  ounces  Valenc. 

1 

5 

The  pound  for  meat 

— 

36  ounces  Valenc. 

2 

10 

The  pound  for  flour 

— 

32  ounces  Valenc. 

2 

51 

The  ounce  •         — 

— 

4  cuarto 

0 

\i 

The  cuarlo        — 

-. 

4  drachms. 

0 

X" 

The  drachm        — 

— 

36  grains. 

0 

•  The  ouac^of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  «  hoayier  by  J  than  that  of 
(Castile. 

O  O  3  'l*^t 
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Thfi  weights  are  diBSerent  at  AHatnU 

The  qttifUat  there  oontjuiift  —   4  arobat  of  the 

following  weights 
The  comxnoQ  aroha        — >  >««  24  lb.  of  18  oz. 

Yaienda. 
.|27U).of  i^QZ. 
Valencia. 
The  crofrtf  for  groceiy*  tpice,  9af-]S61b.of  ]2ps. 
fron,  &c.        — —  —         Valencia. 

The  avba  for  fhsiC8«  amiee4»  ctua- 
inin>  almonds  and  barilla         -^  96  lb.  Valencia. 


Thenfoteforc^coa        -^         mm- 


VIII.  freights  of  Catalonia. 

The  reckoning  in  Catalonia  is  by  ckargn,  qmaUdt,  wrobm, 
pounds,  ounces,  cuarios,  drachmB,  and  graku. 

The  charge  contains  -*          - 

The  quintal        - 

The  ar^ba                   ■  - 
The  pound        — 

The  <nmce  J        —-  *- 

The  cuorto        — -  - 

The  drackm        —  - 
.  The  pound  for  meat  and  fresh  fish 


3  quintals  *. 

2t3        0 

4  arobas  f . 

91        0 

26  pounds  |. 

22      12 

12  ounces.           i 

0      14 

4  -cuartos. 

0         11 

4  drachms. 

0  iandJ 

36  grains. 

36  ounces. 

2      10 

XX.  Proportion  of  weights  in  different  provinces. 


The  otffice  of  A»gon  is  heaTier  than  that  of  Castile 
The  ounce  of  Catalonia        — 
The  ounce  of  Valencia        — 
The  ounce  of  Bilbao        —  -^ 

The*imiMre  of  St.  Sebastian  •—• 

36  ottnces  of  Aragon  make 

14  ounces  of  Aragon 

100  pounds  of  Aragon 


by  I 


-  -  { 


-I 


^A 

35  ounces  of  Castile. 
i  23  ounces  of  Valenda. 

20  ounces  of  Catalonia. 

85  pounds  of  Castile. 
1 1  f  ounces  of  Castile. 
110  ounces  of  Valeocnu 
120  ounces  of  Aragon. 

87  lb.  8  oz.  of  Castile. 

91  pounds  of  Castile. 

106  lb.  4  oz.  of  Castile^ 

107  pounds  of  Casdle. 
150  pounds  of  Castile. 
120  pounds  of  Castile, 


110  ounces  of  Catalonia        ^^ 

100  pounds  of  Catalonia        — 
1 04  pouruit  of  Catalonia        — 

100  pounds  of  Bilbao         •— — 

101  pounds  of  baint  Sebastian 
lOQ  pounds  of  the  Asturias 
100  pounds  of  Galicia        — 

•  Kach  containing  104CataIoBsan  pounds, 
f  Each  tonsisting  of  26  pounds  of  Catalonia« 
I  Each  of  12  Catalonian  ounces. 

5  The  ounce  of  Catalonia  is  {  heavier  than  that  of  Cattle :  6  ounces 
•f  the  former  bcmg  equal  t*  '^  of  thelatter. 

X*  Afothtcarm 
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X.  Apothecaries  weights. 


1.  hi  tkeprovimces  hehnging  f  lAe  traum  of  Cuttih. 

...  —  IG  ouncet. 

—  —   Sdrftchmt. 

.-.-  —  124graiiu. 


Tht  pmmtf  containt 
TheouRce            ■ 
The  draf  Am        — - 
The  scrvpU       


2.  Intheprwinees  helonging  to  iJke  crwmofAragon. 

12  ouncM. 
SdracluiM. 
3  scruplet. 
— H^Ogramik 


The  ponnii  contaiiw  — 

The  ounce        — — 

The  drachm 

The  scruple         — 


The  result  is,  that  in  the  proviiKses  of  the  crown  of  Caitilf 
the  medicinal  pound  is  heavier  by  2736  grains,  or  fourouncei 
«ix  dradims,  than  those  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  and  in  the 
fonper  the  oupce  is  SjO  grains,  and  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  a  ppids  de  marc;  whjlst  in  the  latter  it  is  onl/  540  grains^ 
and  is  consequently  less  by  36  grains. 

• 
XL  Weights  for  gold  and  silver  or  troy  Tvei^hf. 

The  weighu  for  gold  and  silver  are  the  same  almost  throng^ 
the  whole  of  Spain;  they  sre  difierettt  in  the  kingdom  of  Va* 
lencia  and  ia  Cjitalonia* 

1.  ThrwghakiOiitkewhokrfSpttm. 
They  reckon  in  almost  the  whole  o£  Spain  by  mora,  aimca, 
ochcmas,  iomines,  and  graim. 


The  marc  contamt 
The  ounce         — ■ 
The  ochavA        — ■ 
Thei 


—4  Soancet. 

—  8  ochavat. 
•-  atomioei. 
•HlSgraintT  . 


a.  In  Valenaa. 
They  also  reckon  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  by  mara, 
mmea,  ochavat,  tomines^  and  grams. 


Hie  autre  containt 
The  ounce        — — 
The  ocftova       — - 
The  tomina       — 


00  4 


—  8  ouncet. 

—  8  ochavas* 

—  6tiNBiiiet. 
— llSgraini. 

Thcfie 
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There  is,  as  in  Castile^  5^6  grains  in  the  oanf^e,  and  4€06  ii^ 
the  marc/  but  the  grain  of  Valencia  is  heavier;  the  4G0S 
grains  of  Valencia  are  equivalent  to  4764  f  of  Casdle^ 

The  ounce  of  Valencia  answers  to    f    1  ounce  19  grains  ^  of  Castile. 
The  marc  of  Valencia  to  '   ^     1  marc  13<  grains  \  of  Castile. 

100  marts  of  Valencia  to  ^  1 03  marcs  i  of  Castile. 


3.     In  Catalonia, 
They  reckon  in  Catalonia  by  marcs^  ounces,  quarts,  argiauos^ 


The  marc  containa 
The  ounce  — 

3he  qufrt  — - 

The  afgienso 


8  ounces. 
4  quarts, 
iargiensos. 
36  grains. 


Both  in  Castile  pnd  Valencia^  5^6  grains  m^ke  the  ounce, 
and  4608  grains  the  mark;  but  the  grain  of  Catalonia  is 
heavier  than  that  of  the  two  former  provinces  y  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  grain  ^  of  Castile.  The  576  grains  in  the  ounce  of  Catalonia 
make  then  6/2  grains,  or  one  ounce,  one  ochava,  two  tominea 
f  of  Castile.  The  4608  grains  of  the  marc  of  Catalonia  make 
5392  grains,  or  one  marc,  one  ounce,  g8  grains  of  Castile. 

15  marcs  of  Catalonia  make  »— -  i^]7  marcs  of  Castile^ 

|0p  i^^fs  of  Cat^o^  pak^  -ii*^  ^116  marcs  5  ocp 

16   tomines  o|^ 
CastUe. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
MONIES  OF  SPAIN. 
The  money  of  Spain  is  either  real  or  imagm* 
ary,  the  one  existing,  and  the  other  ideal :  the 
ferm^r  serves  /or  tlie  purpose  of  exchange,  the 
latter  only  for  keeping  accounts  and  striking 
bargains ;  both  these  are  common  through  the 
whole  monarchy ;  but  several  of  the  provinces 
have  different  kinds  of  both  real  and  imaginary 
money  peculiar  to  each. 

I.  Real  Monies  current  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom^. 

Hn  SpaiQ  three  kinds  of  real  nioQies  are  distingulslied  bo{h 
in  gold  and  silver )  th^  old,  that  is,  such  as  were  coioed  prior 
to  the  year  lf7^>  and  those  coined  subsequently  to  tl^at  period. 
fbe  former  are  none  of  them  uniform,  but  consist  of  different 
sized  smkll  piedes  of  chetal  unequally  cut,  and  their  currency 
is  only  by  weight.  The  others  uniformly  bear  the  effigies  or 
faiead  of  the  sovereign,  on  the'  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse 
side  the  inns  of  Spain :  the  ancient  gold  coins  are  more  Itir 
trinsically  valu4>le  than  the  modern.  The  two  last  only  will 
lit  here  4escribe4^* 


Value  in 
quarUM. 


1 
2 


Value  iu 
octMvoe. 


Value  in 
mara- 
%edtev. 


mar. 

1 
2 
4 
8 


RIDUCTION 


lu  money 
tournoii.; 


1.    s.    d. 

0  0  1| 
0  0  3| 
0  0  7 
0  1   2 


lfaimv^4>^  •• 
Ochavo.  4»»» 

Quarto 

pos  quartot. 

1  I 

Siivtr 

*  The  miniiteness  of  the  reduction  made  into  livres  tournois,  sols, 
and  deniers,  and  the  facility  with  which  these  may  be  reduced  to  the 
ftandardDf  English  sterling  money,  renders  any  fttrther  reduction  un- 
feccNSry.    The  livrr  tpumon  ia  eichange  hat  boen  usualJy  reckoned 

equivalent 
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Silver  Money  of  modem  Coinage^ 


Bcal..,. 

Real  dcveiloQ 

}^alitq 

Medio  real  de  plata. 
E^4e  plata.. .... 

Media  peceta...... 

Peceta 

Ileal  dea  dos « 

Eacudo 

Medio  duro- 

Doro 

Pesoduro • .  • 

%caldeiocho 


Valoe  In 
quartos. 

Vulue  in 
ochavos. 

Valne  in 
roan- 

RBDU 
in  real 
am)  mar. 
devellon 

q.   in. 

och. 

mar. 

r.    m. 

8    1 

n 

34 

1 

17    0 

34 

68 

S 

34    0 

88 

136 

4 

85    0 

170 

340 

10 

170  a 

340 

6Bp 

80 

inmoner 

L     a. 

d. 

^    ^ 

0 

0  18 

0 

1    8 

0 

9  10 

e 

5    0 

0 

Siktr  Money  rfless  modem  Coinage  ** 


^adfio  rr a1  df  p^  PQl.i?mn»^ 

no.  ..'..  .i 

Rial  de  plata  cdumiiaiio.  • . . 

peceta  cpHiqui^rto ? 

Real  de  a  dot  columnaric  j^ 


Real  de  i  oicbo  periliano  . 


Ileal ^fetquatroSeyillanof..    83    013^    6|  ^7? 

~     ••    ^      ^ "     -     '     M36    027i    6    154 

I  |.    •       J    * 

Gold  Money  of  modern.  CoiMge. 


5    1 
IP    8 


20 

H   9 


21 
4^ 

17i) 


rli 


I.    t-d. 

0    8^ 
Q  19    8 


Durito •• 

JStcudo  chi<^>  4«  Aft).  • . . 

Veintcno  d^  oro 

Bscado  de  oro 

|>oblon  tenullo 

Doblon  de  oro • 

Doblon  de  a  quatre 

Medio  doblo9  de  ^  ocho. 
Mediaonza  de  oro. ..... 

DobloD  de  a  ocho.  • . .  •  • 
On2a  de  ora.  • • .  • 


■l 


quart. 

ocliaT. 

npray. 

ml. 

no 

?to 

m 

IP 

340 

680 

1560 

40 

680 

1360 

2720 

80 

1360 

2720 

5440 

160 

3720 

5440 

10880 

528 

1     8i 

IK 

I.  ^.d. 

9  9    P 

10  e  8 

90  0    0 

40  0    0 

86  e  # 


•quivalent  to  tcnpence  €Dglith  money;  but  iti  ttrict  Domiiial  valu*  bai 
\i  times  varied,  as  previously  observed;  twenty  tols  or  soot  make  • 
livre,  and  twelve  deiiicrs  a  sol  or  sou. 

•  Thb  is  distinguishable  by  the  two  colaiiim  wbidunpppflt  ibt  8lWt 
on  the  reverse  side. 

t  Corned  in  the  year  1718;  bvt  few  of  tbfsc  rtnwm in  ciicolalioQ. 
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Gold  Ccins  of  less  modem  Comag&. 


THnto •  f 

Escudo  cbico  de  oro.  •••?'* 

Veinteaade  oro S 

£icudo  de  oro /  . 

DoUon  tenKillo »  {^ 

Dqblon  de  oro  f 

Doblon  de  a  quatro.  •  • . .  ^ 
Medio  doblon  de  a  ocho  >  $ 

Medio  oQzade  oro 3 

Doblon  de  ^  ocho 7  g 

Onata  ide  oro. •  j  '' 


Vnloeta 
quartos. 

Value  In 
Qchavot, 

Valwln 

mara- 
'vedie*. 

REDUCTION. 
Id  real 
n*Ml  mar.   In  mmn^ 
devctlon   tournoia. 

q.    m. 

0.     m. 

n*r. 

r.      m. 

1.   •.  a.' 

L80  8 

361  0 

722 

21     8 

5    6    1| 

340  5 

661  1 

1365 

40     5 

10    0    8| 

682  2 

13j55  0 

2730 

80  10 

20     1     5^ 

1365  0 

2730  0 

5460 

160  20 

40    2  11 

2730  0 

5460  0 

10920 

321     6 

80    ^  ]• 

'   • 

IT*    IMAGINARY    MONET. 


Ducado  de  veHoii,  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of 
4ucado »••*••»• 

Ducado  de  plata  nueva 

Duc^ulo  de  platai  doble  ...•.? 

Ducado  de  plata  antigua  . .  ) 

PeBo 

Pezotenzillo  ......••••. 

Piastra «.... 

Doblon  ..••••••••..••« 


q.   m. 

0.  m. 

marair. 

r.   a. 

93    a 
140     It 

186  3 
280  1 

375 
561 

11      1 
16    17 

176    I 

S.      1 

705 

20e?5 

127    2 

255  0 

510 

15    0 

510    0 

1020  0 

2040 

60      0 

\.   9,    4i 


4  15    1| 
4    2    # 


3t5  a 
15  0  d 


m.    MONEY  PEqULUR  TO  SOM^  PEOVlNCKf. 
Mtmey  ofNiwarrt. 
ocha. 


Comtdo.  •••.••••• 

Ochavo  • 

Gros 

Taija  

PourTaija»}nutke 


1 

8 

4 

17 


mar. 

real.l 

i 

2 

6 

8 

24 

I 

*  Worth  ten  quarto*  two  mararedi^  more  than  the  modern  dunto* 
f  Worth  five  maravedies  more  than  the  modem  doblon  teDzillo. 
I  Worth  two  quartos  two  maravedies  more  than  the  modern  doblon 
4eoro« 
5  Worth  five  quartos  more  than  the  jnodem  doblon  de  a  quatro. 
I ,  Wc^th  t<n  quartos  more  than  tjie  aodcm  doblon  de  k  ocho. 
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Money  of  Catalonia, 

Tbej  reckon  in  Catalonia  bj  lirres^  sols^  deniers^  or  ar« 
dites ;  roallas  or  roenjas  and  reals. 
The  livre  is  20  sols; 
The  sol  12  deniers  or  ardites. 
The  denier  two  menjas  or  mallas. 
The  real  two  sous. 


Menja  or  malla.. 
Denier  or  ardite 

Sol 

Livre 

Real ., 


V»lae 

in 

quartot. 


Value 

in 


♦   S4 


9       i 

182    I 


Value  In 
wara- 
vedtes. 


BEDUCTIOV 

in  real  I 

and  mar. I  in  money 
devellonl  toumoia. 


mar. 
364  J 


mJ  I.    a.  d 
P       1 
[0      0  2., 

10  ^^\^  13  7 

1     ijto     5  41 


18     f|  56  } 

The  fii-st  and  tl^e  last  three  of  these  monies  are  fictitious. 
.The  ourreDt  money  of  Spain  is  negotiable  at  Barcelona,  and 
in  ahnost  the  whole  of  Catalonia. 


The  doblon  de  al  ocho  is  worth 

Tife  ppzo  duf o 

The  medio  duro. 

Tl^  pcceta . . 

The  iriedJa'  peceta 

The  real  de  vellba 


LivreB 
Catalonia. 


50 
1 


Sola 
CataTonla. 


J7 

18 

7 

S 

1 


Denierf 
Catnlonia. 


9 

6 

9 

104 


Money  of  Ar agon. 

They  reckon  in  Aragon  by  livres  jacaises,  old  real  de  plata, 
sols  jacaisy  and  deniers  jacais.  All  these  monies  are 
fictitious. 

The  livre  jacais  contains  20  sols  jacais;  or  10  old  real  de, 
plata  or  of  exchange. 

The  old  real  de  plata  or  of  exchange,  two  sols  jacais. 

The  sol  jacais,  12  deniers  jacais. 


Value  in 
maravedies 


REDUCTION 


The> denier  jacais  is  worth    .... 

The  sol  jacais 

The  old  real  de  plata  or  of\exchaDge 
The  livre  jacais  .•,..•.••«•••• 


in  r^al  and 
maravedies. 


ni«r. 

32 

64 
1216 


Digitized 


39 


in  monej- 
tournois. 


0  0 
0  4 
0  9 
4    14 


d. 

t 
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Money  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

Hie  kingdom  of  Valencia  has  two  copper  corient  xoini, 
which  aie  not  negotiable  out  of  the  province. 

REDUCTION 

lln  reals  and 
Value  in   I  marav.  de 
maravedtes.     vellon. 


mar. 

1 

12 


In  monej 
toumois. 


£. 


s.     d. 

0    u 

0    1     9 


0 


the  denier*  is  worth 

The  sixaine  f  is  worth  3  quartos . . 

This  province  has  several  imaginary  or  fictitious  coins;  the 
livre  provincial y  the  sol  provincial,  the  denier  provincial,  the 
livre  de  plata  de  bona  moneda,  and  the  real  Valencian.  Every 
livre  is  twenty  sols,  every  sol* twelve  deniers,  and  the  real 
about  two  sols  provincial. 


The  denier  provincial  • 

The  sol  provincial 

The  livre  provincial 

The  denier  de  plata  de  bona  moneda 
The  sol  de  plata  de  bona  moneda . . 
The  livre  de  plata  de  bona  moneda 
7he  real  of  Valencia,  near  two  sols 
provincial 


Mar. 

2 

24 

476 

24fo 
498 

48 

R.     M. 

"*14  'o  ' 

14  22 

0     0  3{ 
3  6 

10  0 
0  3f 
3  6| 

13  24 


0    7  0 


Spain  has  seven  mints  for  coining  money; 
four  in  the  colonies ;  viz.  at  Santa- Fe,  Mexico, 
Saint  lago,  and  Potosi;  and  three  on  the  con- 
tinent, at  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Segovia;  at  th^ 
latter  place  is  only  coined  a  sort  of  copper  pieces. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  silveKduros,  which  are 
imported  into  Europe,  are  coined  in  the  mint  at 
Mexico. 

*  Avery  small  unstamped  cdin. 

f  This  coin  has  on  one  side  the  arms  of  Spain,  and  on  the  other  V 
surmounted  hj  a  crown  with  the  figure  6  within  the  V,  and  a  fleur  d% 

A  supreme 
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A  supreme  court  is  established  at  Madrid,, 
under  the  title  of  real  |uKtA  de  CoM^ecio, 
VONEDA9  MiNASy  &c«;  which  superititetidk 
and  regulates  all  the  business  relative  ta  the 
coinage. 


tND  OF  THE  FOlRTH  VOLUME* 


>      ^ 


T.  DAVISON,  WhitefruuTH 
Loadun. 
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This  book  should  Ij©  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  befor©  the  last  date 
stamped  below, 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  inourred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  speeifled 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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